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California  Legislature 
Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  President 
and  Members  of  the  Senate: 

Gentlemen: 

Your  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  as  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  No.  145  of  the  1963  Regular  Session,  presents  herewith  its 
progress  report  for  the  third  biennium  on  matters  referred  to  it  for  study. 

Respectfully  submitted  by, 

Fred  S.  Farr 

Chairman 

Carl  L.  Christensen  *  Eugene  G.  Nisbet 

Vice  Chairman  Virgil  O'Sullivan 

Stanley  Arnold  Frank  S.  Petersen 

John  C.  Begovich  Aaron  W.  Quick 

Paul  J.  Lunardi  +  Alvin  C.  Weingand 


*  I  agree  except  for  Chapter  VI  of  the  report  relating  to  state  parks  vs.  freeways  and  establishing 

parkways  in  highway  development. 
f  I  agree  in  part. 
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AUTHORIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 

SENATE  PERMANENT  FACTFINDING  COMMITTEE 

ON   NATURAL  RESOURCES 

THIRD  BIENNIUM,   1963-1965 

The  Senate  Permanent  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  No.  145  of  the  1963  Regular  Session,  was  authorized  to 
conduct  studies  relating  to: 

".  .  .  the  subject  matter  embraced  in  the  Public  Resources  Code  and  uncodi- 
fied legislation  relating  to  mines  and  mining,  oil,  forestry,  parks  and  the 
public  domain;  and  the  subject  matter  embraced  in  the  Fish  and  Game  Code 
and  uncodified  laws  on  that  subject." 

ACTIVITIES 

The  committee  held  its  organizational  meeting  on  September  5,  1963,  in  Ana- 
heim and  met  in  joint  session  September  5  and  6  with  the  Senate  Factfinding 
Committee  on  Water  to  receive  testimony  on  various  water  problems. 

The  committee's  next  public  hearing  was  held  in  San  Luis  Obispo  November 
19,  1963  on  the  effect  of  the  sea  otter  on  the  abalone  resources. 

On  December  16,  1963,  the  committee  met  in  session  with  the  Joint  Legislative 
Audit  Committee  on  matters  relating  to  tideland  boundaries,  development  of 
contracts  for  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  and  the  operation  of  the  trust  lands 
with  regard  to  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  City  of  Long  Beach  for  the  State  of 
California.  Additional  public  hearings  were  held  on  this  subject  by  the  Senate 
Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  January  6  and  7,  1964,  in  Los 
Angeles  and  on  February  27  and  28,  April  20,  April  27,  and  September  21,  1964, 
in  Sacramento. 

On  January  23  and  24,  1964,  the  committee  held  a  public  hearing  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  economic  potential  of  the  State's  geologic  resources. 

The  California  Boating  Plan  was  reviewed  by  the  committee  in  San  Diego 
June  23  and  24,  1964. 

On  September  24,  1964,  in  Monterey  the  committee  examined  the  State  Devel- 
opment Plan  and  its  effect  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  state,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  also  in  Monterey,  reviewed  the  committee's  public  land  ownership 
and  use  survey  study. 

The  committee  held  its  next  public  hearing  in  Santa  Barbara  on  October  15, 
1964,  receiving  a  critique  on  the  state's  major  fires  of  1964  and  the  problems 
contributing  to  the  state's  critical  fire  situation. 

On  December  16  and  17,  1964,  the  committee  held  hearings  on  highway  prob- 
lems affecting  state  parks  and  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  parkways  in  high- 
way development. 

In  addition  to  the  19  days  of  public  hearings  held  during  the  interim  period 
by  this  committee,  the  committee  also  held  many  executive  sessions  on  the  Long 
Beach  oil  matter  and  participated  in  many  other  hearings  pertinent  to  its  studies. 

The  committee's  report  on  public  land  ownership  and  use  appears  in  a  separate 
report,  which  is  Section  II  of  the  progress  report  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Senate 
Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
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APPRAISAL  OF  THE   CALIFORNIA  BOATING  PLAN  AS  PREPARED  BY  THE  FIRM  OF  LEEDS, 

HILL,  AND  JEWETT  FOR  THE  SMALL  CRAFT  HARBORS  COMMISSION  AND 

THE  DIVISION  OF  SMALL  CRAFT  HARBORS 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources held  hearings  June  23  and  24,  1964,  in  San 
Diego  to  receive  comments  relative  to  the  California 
Boating  Plan  from  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive a  detailed  presentation  on  the  plan  from  the  con- 
sulting firm  of  Leeds,  Hill,  and  Jewett,  which  prepared 
the  plan  under  contract  to  the  state. 

The  Small  Craft  Harbors  Commission  subsequently 
endorsed  the  conclusions  of  the  consulting  firm  but 
reserved  endorsement  of  other  portions  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Boating  Plan.  With  the  modifications  recom- 
mended in  this  report,  the  committee  also  endorses 
those  conclusions.  The  recommendations  of  the  con- 
sulting firm  were  endorsed  to  the  extent  noted  herein. 

A4ost  of  the  general  reviews  submitted  with  regard 
to  the  California  Boating  Plan  subscribed  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  consultants  for  having  one  state 
agency  responsible  for  supplying  recommendations  for 
the  coordination  of  all  boating  facility  development 
and  for  disseminating  pertinent  boating  information 
within  the  state.  This  does  not  mean  physical  control 
over  other  agency  programs  but  rather  a  service  per- 
formed to  provide  to  all  those  agencies  which  are 
involved  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  development 
of  boating  facilities,  as  well  as  to  local  government 
and  private  industry  contemplating  the  construction 
of  such  facilities,  that  information  necessary  for  such 
entities  to  make  a  wise  decision  as  to  the  location  of 
such  facilities  to  meet  current  and  projected  needs 
and  to  insure  that  the  facilities  are  so  placed  that  they 
will  receive  maximum  utilization  and  insure  their  eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

No  specific  recommendations  were  received  which 
indicated  major  disagreement  with  the  State  Boating 
Plan  as  submitted  by  the  consulting  firm  except  that 
from  one  organization  which  interpreted  the  state's 
responsibility  in  the  boating  field  as  primarily  to  pro- 
vide harbors  of  refuge.  When  one  examines  the  stat- 
utes detailing  the  responsibilities  of  the  Division  of 
Small  Craft  Harbors,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Legislature 
intended  state  participation  in  the  boating  field  in  con- 
siderably greater  magnitude  than  solely  for  harbors 
of  refuge.  As  repeatedly  mentioned  in  this  report,  the 
division  has  a  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  harbor 
of  refuge  program.  With  certain  recommended  revi- 
sions in  the  statutes,  it  will  have  the  authority  to  serve 
as  a  sponsoring  agent  in  the  provision  of  harbors  of 
refuge  under  cooperative  state-federal  programs.  Also, 


it  is  obvious  that  the  projected  needs  of  the  boating 
public  cannot  possibly  be  met  by  any  single  public 
agency  or  private  interest,  in  toto.  Certain  segments 
of  the  indicated  need  for  such  facilities  must  be  pro- 
vided by  state,  federal,  local  and  private  interests  and, 
even  with  this  approach,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
projected  needs  will  be  satisfied.  The  state  as  a  focal 
point  in  planning  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  encourag- 
ing investment  of  private  capital  for  the  provision  of 
facilities  in  those  areas  where  planning  indicates  that 
there  will  be  such  heavy  usage  that  private  industry 
can  be  expected  to  amortize  its  investment  and  realize 
a  profitable  venture.  In  many  other  areas,  before  priv- 
ate industry  can  be  expected  to  profitably  participate 
in  a  program,  a  procedure  must  be  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  the  necessary  nonrevenue-pro- 
ducing  portions  of  a  harbor.  Most  of  such  harbors  will 
be  of  the  multiple-use  variety  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  harbor  of  refuge  concepts.  Private  in- 
dustry can  provide  an  integral  portion  of  the  in-harbor 
services  in  such  instances,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
going  to  take  a  coordinated  approach  from  all  agencies 
of  government  vested  with  the  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  provision  of  boating  facilities  to  attempt 
to  overcome  the  projected  deficiencies. 

It  is  the  committee's  general  appraisal  of  the  study 
conducted  by  the  consulting  firm  of  Leeds,  Hill,  and 
Jewett  that  it  was  well  conceived,  well  researched,  and 
well  presented,  leaving  to  the  decision-making  bodies 
several  alternatives  for  implementation.  The  commit- 
tee, as  will  be  noted  in  the  body  of  this  report,  does 
not  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  or  practicable  at  this 
time  to  endorse  all  of  the  suggestions  of  the  consulting 
firm.  The  extent  of  the  committee's  proposals  in  this 
regard  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Small  Craft  Harbors  Covnnission  be  re- 
quested to  establish  a  priority  program  for  implemen- 
tation of  portions  of  the  boating  plan  with  the  funds 
available  and  expected  to  accrue. 

2.  The  commission  be  requested  to  provide  the  Leg- 
islature with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  for  boating  facilities,  i.e.,  as  to  harbors  of  refuge, 
midtipurpose  harbors,  and  other  facilities,  indicating 
whatever  deficiency  will  exist  in  the  funding  of  those 
facilities  in  consideration  of  the  then  existing  revenue 
available,  and  at  what  point  in  time  additional  funding 
will  be  necessary  to  accomviodate  those  most  critical 
needs. 
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Ii  is  presumed  thai  after  increments  of  the  program 
as  recommended  are  completed,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  reevaluate  the  then  existing  and  projected  deficien- 
cies .is  well  as  the  then  existing  indication  of  other 
public  agencies  and  private  industry  to  satisfy  portions 
of  that  nvc<\  thereby  continuously  clarifying  the  state's 
role  and  the  state's  obligation  in  the  provision  of  boat- 
ing facilities. 

v  The  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  be  pro- 
vided the  st<il]  and  facilities  necessary  to,  and  be 
specifically  directed  to,  continuously  update  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  the  report  by  Leeds,  Hill,  and 
Jeivett. 

Unless  this  is  done,  the  value  of  vitally  important 
information  contained  therein  will  diminish.  The  state- 
wide trend  is  toward  reaping  the  rewards  of  adequate 
planning.  Planning  is  a  continuous  function  designed 
to  indicate  the  best  possible  decision  to  be  made  at  any 
given  time.  In  a  very  few  years,  because  of  the  state's 
dynamic  growth  and  development,  the  report  sub- 
mitted will  be  more  of  historical  rather  than  of  func- 
tional value  unless  it  is  kept  up  to  date. 

4.  The  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  be  desig- 
nated as  the  agency  in  state  government  to  collate, 
interpret,  and  disseminate  all  material  relating  to  har- 
bor and  other  boating  developments  and  needs.  Each 
state  agency  whose  programs  envision  the  develop- 
ment of  boating  facilities  or  whose  programs  create 
or  affect  potential  boating  waters  should  establish  con- 
cise liaison  procedures  with  the  division.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  division  to  insure  that  such  liaison  is 
established. 

Similarly,  the  division  must  keep  the  appropriate 
federal  agencies  and  local  governmental  bodies  ap- 
prised of  its  findings  in  facility  needs  in  those  areas  of 
joint  or  singular  responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
such  facilities. 

Results  of  the  division's  research  and  data  accumu- 
lation should  be  available  to  private  industry  to  aid 
it  in  making  its  decision  on  the  degree  of  participation 
profitably  indicated. 

With  regard  to  fulfilling  a  coordinating  role  on 
state  boating  facility  projects,  it  is  the  intention  that 
other  state  agencies,  private  industry,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  local  government  be  invited  to  advise 
the  division  of  their  plans  to  develop  boating  facilities. 
The  division  should  supply  those  entities  with  such 
information  on  each  project  as:  (1)  appraisal  of  the 
location  in  reference  to  current  and  projected  needs; 
(2)  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  size  and  extent  of 
the  facilities  to  be  developed;  (3)  anticipated  engineer- 
ing hazards  to  take  into  consideration;  (4)  the  prob- 
able economic  feasibility  to  be  expected;  (5)  suggested 
modification  in  location  and  size;  and  (6)  suggestions 
for  participation   in   programs  currently   available   to 


insure  optimum    return    to    the    requesting    entity    at 
minimum  outlay. 

To  receive  maximum  value  from  the  following 
recommendations  the  foregoing  two  recommendations 
should  be  satisfied.  In  any  event  the  committee  fur- 
ther recommends: 

5.  The  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  be  permitted 
to  assume  the  role  of  " local  sponsor"  in  satisfying 
those  requirements  necessary  to  qualify  for  federal 
participation  in  harbors  of  refuge  projects. 

6.  The  law  be  amended  to  permit  the  loan  repay- 
ment provision  to  extend  up  to  50  years  for  the  non- 
revenue-producing  features  of  a  harbor. 

The  law  should  provide  that  revenues  accruing  from 
revenue-producing  features  shall  include  net  revenues 
received  directly  from  operations  by  the  borrowing 
entity  related  to  facilities  built  under  such  loan  and 
revenues  received  by  such  entity  from  concession 
contracts  operating  portions  of  those  facilities.  When 
the  revenue-producing  facility  loan  has  been  repayed, 
all  such  revenues  outlined  above  should  be  applied 
toward  repayment  of  the  loan  for  the  nonrevenue- 
producing  facilities,  as  well  as  such  other  revenues  as 
are  necessary  for  repayment  within  the  period  named 
in  the  contract. 

7.  All  of  the  boat  fuel  gas  taxes  accruing  to  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Fund  be  transferred  annually  to 
the  Small  Craft  Harbor  Revolving  Fund. 

The  Small  Craft  Harbor  Revolving  Fund  currently 
receives  a  $2  million  annual  transfer  from  the  High- 
way Fund  representing  a  portion  of  the  gas  taxes  paid 
on  fuel  used  in  propelling  watercraft.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  true  amount  which  should  be  transferred 
annually  approximates  $4  million.  Therefore,  some  $2 
million  actually  attributable  to  boat  fuel  taxes  is  being 
utilized  in  highway  construction  each  year. 

Projections  indicate  that  there  will  be  incremental 
increases  from  the  $4  million  in  the  1965-66  fiscal  year 
to  some  $7.5  million  in  the  1975-76  fiscal  year  from 
this  source.  Continuous  analysis  of  the  approximate 
amount  to  be  transferred  should  be  made  to  insure 
that  boat  fuel  taxes  are  applied  to  boating  needs  as 
opposed  to  highway  construction. 

8.  If  the  foregoing  recommendation  is  achieved, 
then  it  is  further  recommended  that  a  portion  of  such 
revenues,  consistent  with  the  proportionate  satisfaction 
of  other  statewide  boating  needs  as  identified  by  the 
Small  Craft  Harbors  Commission,  be  made  available 
for  boating  facility  development  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Davis-Dolwig  Act  program  relating  to  the  state 
water  facilities. 

The  Davis-Dolwig  program  relates  to  the  construc- 
tion of  recreational  facilities  including  boat-launching 
ramps  associated  with  the  development  of  the  state 
water  facilities. 
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9.  The  provision  in  the  law  permitting  refund  of 
boat  fuel  taxes  be  repealed. 

All  boat  fuel  taxes  should  be  devoted  to  enhancing 
the  boating  program.  Such  developments  are  of  benefit 
to  all  boaters  and  it  is  therefore  inequitable  to  permit 
such  refunds.  However,  if  the  full  amount  attributable 
to  boat  fuel  taxes  is  not  transferred  to  the  Small  Craft 
Harbors  Revolving  Fund  as  contained  in  recommenda- 
tion No.  7  above,  then  this  recommendation  would 


not  be  of  any  consequence.  Therefore,  the  committee 
makes  the  recommendation  for  discontinuing  boat  fuel 
tax  refunds  contingent  upon  the  acceptance  of  recom- 
mendation No.  7. 

10.  Section  5865  of  the  Public  Resources  Code  be 
amended  to  permit  launching  facility  grants  in  cases 
where  need  is  indicated  for  recreational  purposes  but 
where  private  enterprise  could  not  be  expected  to 
profitably  make  such  facility   available. 


Report   on   the    Appraisal    of   the   California    Boating  Plan  as  Prepared  by  the  Firm  of  Leeds,  Hill  and 

Jewett  for  the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Commission 


General  Review  of  the  California  Boating  Plan 

The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources was  requested  to  examine  the  California  Boat- 
ing Plan  involving  proposals  to  expand  the  number  of 
boating  facilities  available  to  the  boaters,  both  in  the 
area  of  recreational  boating  and  facilities  serving  as 
harbors  of  refuge.  This  plan  resulted  from  a  study 
prepared  under  contract  for  the  Division  of  Small 
Craft  Harbors.  The  Legislature  provided  an  appro- 
priation of  $40,000,  directing  the  Division  of  Small 
Craft  Harbors  to  study  the  need,  location,  and  major 
components  of  harbors  of  refuge  along  the  California 
coast.  An  interim  report  on  this  subject  was  published 
and  filed  with  the  Legislature  in  1963. 

The  Small  Craft  Harbors  Commission,  in  compliance 
with  Section  5862  of  the  Public  Resources  Code, 
which  requires  it  to  "cause  studies  and  surveys  to  be 
made  of  the  need  for  small  craft  harbors  and  connect- 
ing waterways  through  the  state  and  the  most  suitable 
sites  therefor,"  initiated  the  development  of  a  statewide 
master  plan  for  boating  facilities.  Concurrently,  the 
State  Office  of  Planning  in  the  Department  of  Finance 
initiated  a  statewide  plan  covering  all  facets  of  socio- 
economic developments,  and  sought  assistance  from 
the  federal  government  through  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  as  amended,  to 
aid  in  that  program.  A  grant  of  $60,000  was  made  to 
the  state  for  that  portion  of  the  development  plan 
relating  to  California's  boating  needs.  The  result  of 
this  additional  appropriation  is  the  California  Boating 
Plan  as  prepared  by  the  contracting  firm  of  Leeds, 
Hill  and  Jewett.  Also  submitted  by  that  firm  was  the 
California  Small  Craft  Harbors  and  Facilities  Plan. 
"Comprehensive  Report,"  which  contained  in  exten- 
sive detail  all  of  the  basic  data  contributing  to  the 
compilation  of  the  California  Boating  Plan  and  the 
recommendations  contained  in  that  plan. 

The  contract  between  the  Division  of  Small  Craft 
Harbors  and  the  firm  of  Leeds,  Hill  and  Jewett  speci- 
fied that  the  contractor  was  responsible  for  providing 
the  following: 

(1)  An  inventory  of  the  existing  boating  facilities 
for  recreational  and  commercial  purposes  on  all  waters 
of  the  state. 

(2)  The  collection  of  data  on  the  planned  facilities 
for  recreational  and  commercial  boating. 

(3)  Determination  of  planning  areas  within  the  state 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Office  of  Planning  and 
preparation  of  maps  thereof. 


(4)  The  determination  for  each  planning  area  of  the 
climatological  conditions,  tides  and  currents,  topog- 
raphy, arrangements  of  highways  and  bridges,  and  the 
location  of  major  centers  as  related  to  the  boating 
waters  of  the  state. 

(5)  The  evaluation  through  a  questionnaire  mailed 
to  a  statistically  selected  sample  of  boaters  of  the  pres- 
ent pattern  and  the  present  demand  for  boating 
facilities. 

(6)  Determinations  from  this  questionnaire  from 
projections  of  population  and  boat  ownership  of  the 
future  market  demand  for  facilities. 

(7)  The  estimation  of  the  cost  of  planning,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  facilities. 

(8)  An  evaluation  of  the  funds  available  from  all 
sources  to  the  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  and 
the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Commisison. 

This  committee's  report  will  not  detail  all  of  the 
findings  of  the  consulting  firm  inasmuch  as  that  firm's 
report  can  be  secured  from  the  Division  of  Small  Craft 
Harbors  by  anyone  interested  in  research  results  of 
the  investigation. 

The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources is  not  appraising  the  bases  used  for  informa- 
tion compilation  or  the  propriety  of  the  specific  har- 
bor and  other  boating  facility  locations  recommended 
by  the  consultants.  The  purpose  of  this  report,  based 
upon  the  obviously  valid  assumption  that  boating  fa- 
cility needs  will  grow,  is  to  examine  the  policy  recom- 
mendations of  the  consultants  and  to  suggest  legislation 
felt  to  be  necessary  to  aid  in  coping  with  projected 
boating  facility  needs. 

Currently,  California  has  four  separate  programs 
under  different  agencies  which  involve  the  construc- 
tion of  boating  facilities,  i.e.,  ( 1 )  the  Division  of  Small 
Craft  Harbors  development  program;  (2)  the  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks,  which  builds  launching  facilities 
at  some  state  parks;  (3)  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Board  fishing  access  program,  which  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  boat  launching  ramps,  and  (4)  the  Davis- 
Dolwig  program,  which  provides  for  allocation  of 
funds  for  recreation  and  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  in  connection  with  local  water  de- 
velopment projects  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources,  including  the  development  of 
boat-launching  facilities. 

The  consultant  firm  found  that  there  are  205  dif- 
ferent boating  waters  in  California  at  which  there  is 
some  kind  of  developed  public  boating  facility,  with 
mountain  lakes  and  reservoirs  accounting  for  the  larg- 
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est  number  of  individual  boating  waters  with  such 
developed  facilities.  In  addition,  there  are  62  lakes 
and  reservoirs  which  can  be  used  for  boating  but 
which  are  closed  to  the  public.  Most  of  these  reser- 
voirs are  used  for  domestic  water  purposes. 

It  was  further  noted  that  there  are  several  federal 
programs  involved  in  boating  facility  development, 
including  those  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  firm  found  that  planning  for  new  facilities  is 
proceeding  on  the  same  uncoordinated  basis  as  was 
noted  in  past  construction,  with  little  interchange  of 
information  among  the  agencies  as  to  current  and  fu- 
ture plans  and  no  routine  exchanges  of  plans,  criteria, 
standards,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared without  particular  regard  to  statewide  deficien- 
cies and  demands  since  such  data  has  not  previously 
been  available. 

The  consultants  estimated  that  to  prevent  projected 
shortages  in  boating  facilities  for  1975  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  $318  million  at  present  price  levels.  Of 
this  $318  million,  a  portion  should  be  absorbed  by  fed- 
eral expenditures,  some  by  state,  some  by  local  govern- 
mental interests,  and  the  rest  by  private  developers. 
Approximately  one-third  or  some  $100,000,000  was 
suggested  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  state. 

In  1962,  the  administration  defined  the  state's  role 
in  recreation  in  three  general  fields:  (1)  leadership 
and  coordination;  (2)  planning  and  research;  and  (3) 
development  of  facilities.  With  regard  to  the  role  of 
the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Commission  in  recreation,  the 
comment  was  made  that  the  commission  must  insure 
the  development  of  those  essential  harbor  features 
which  are  beyond  local  or  private  financing,  and 
which  will  stimulate  and  make  possible  developments 
by  other  levels  of  government  and  private  industry. 
A  portion  of  the  state's  responsibility  should  include 
the  provision  of  the  data,  research,  and  planning  which 
will  assure  the  timely  development  of  needed  harbors 
and  facilities  with  minimum  expenditure  of  public  and 
private  funds.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  other 
programs  of  other  state  agencies  which  should  be 
continued  within  the  framework  of  the  responsibility 
of  those  agencies. 

Recommendations  of  the  Firm  of  Leeds,  Hill  and 
Jewett  and  Committee  Comment  Thereon 

1.  The  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  and  Small 
Craft  Harbors  Conmiission  should  provide  active  lead- 
ership and  assume  pr'mie  responsibility  among  federal, 
state,  local,  and  private  agencies  in  the  field  of  harbor 
a?id  boating  facilities  development. 

COMMENT 

The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources would  agree  that  the  Division  of  Small  Craft 
Harbors  and  its  commission  are  the  logical  bodies  to 


provide  the  coordination  necessary  to  complement  a 
well-planned  approach  to  the  development  of  boating 
facilities  in  the  future.  The  consulting  firm  did  not 
suggest,  and  the  committee  certainly  would  not  en- 
dorse state  control  over  such  construction  and  devel- 
opment. However,  in  the  interest  of  sound  business 
judgment  in  the  construction  of  facilities  to  meet  the 
projected  needs  of  the  boating  public,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  division  to  detail  fairly  carefully  the  logical 
location  of  such  facilities  so  that  the  operation  of 
those  facilities  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  entity, 
whether  it  be  public  or  private  undertaking  such  de- 
velopment and  operation.  In  this  regard,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  provide 
continuous  review  of  the  changes  in  boating  needs  so 
that  the  statistics  and  recommendations  as  developed 
by  the  consulting  firm  can  be  kept  up  to  date  and 
thereby  provide  the  optimum  benefits  of  such  plan- 
ning which  has  been  achieved  by  the  contract  develop- 
ment of  the  State  Boating  Plan. 

Specifically,  the  division  should  make  known  to 
local  governments,  private  enterprise,  to  the  federal 
government  and  other  state  agencies,  the  projected 
boating  facility  needs  to  insure  that  all  such  entities 
can  plan  for  the  development  of  those  facilities.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  logical  to  presume  that  planning  by 
other  entities  will  not  be  initiated  and  it  will  be  the 
further  role  of  the  division  and  commission  to  encour- 
age such  planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  programs 
that  are  available   for  boating   facilities  development. 

In  the  continuing  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 
and  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board,  the  availability 
of  the  division's  continuing  analysis  of  projected  boat- 
ing facility  needs  will  be  invaluable.  Furthermore,  the 
division  should  provide  the  other  state  agencies  with 
technical  advice  with  regard  to  engineering  on  those 
other  projects  to  insure  that  design  and  construction 
will  achieve  optimum  benefits. 

2.  The  second  recommendation  of  the  consulting 
firm  is  that  the  division  should  continuously  evaluate 
the  existing  supply  of  harbors  and  boating  facilities  in 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  new  facilities  meet- 
ing modern  stajidards  required  to  reach  the  adopted 
objectives. 

COMMENT 

This  recommendation  is  also  endorsed,  inasmuch  as 
one  of  the  essential  features  of  any  plan  is  the  provi- 
sion of  a  continuous  statement  of  goals  to  be  achieved 
in  light  of  changes  which  may  occur  in  the  demands 
for  the  number  and  type  of  facilities  from  time  to 
time.  Unless  this  recommendation  is  complied  with, 
the  needs  as  identified  in  the  boating  plan  may  be 
antedated  in  a  fairly  short  time  with  ultimate  detri- 
ment rather  than  benefit  to  private  enterprise  and  local 
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government  in  reliance  upon  the  plan  as  originally 
submitted. 

3.  The  next  recommendation  of  the  consulting  firm 
is  that  the  division  and  commission  should  reinforce 
their  policies  of  noncompetition  with  existing  planned 
developments  and  should  encourage  other  public  agen- 
cies, federal,  state,  and  local,  to  adopt  similar  policies. 

COMMENT 

Currently,  the  launching  facility  grant  program  of 
both  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  and  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Small  Craft  Harbors  requires  that  the  local 
entity  to  which  the  grant  is  made  will  not  charge 
launching  fees.  In  areas  where  there  are  no  other 
facilities  within  a  reasonable  distance,  such  a  practice 
can  be  defended.  However,  in  cases  where  private 
enterprise  has  developed  facilities  or  where  harbor 
development  programs  involve  launching  facilities 
which  are  being  developed  on  a  loan  basis  where  fees 
must  be  charged  to  help  offset  loan  payments,  the 
provision  of  free  launching  facilities  in  competition 
to  those  facilities  would  be  unjustified.  Here,  again, 
is  borne  out  the  necessity  for  careful  planning  for  the 
construction  of  future  harbor  facilities  and  launching 
facilities  so  that  this  type  of  situation  can  be  avoided. 
When  plans  of  a  public  entity  are  made  known  for 
the  development  of  boating  facilities  through  a  grant 
program,  in  many  cases  private  enterprise  has  indi- 
cated that  its  plans  include  the  development  of  such 
facilities  in  the  immediate  area.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
this  has  caused  some  problem  inasmuch  as  the  grant 
program  is  ready  to  move  forward  and  private  enter- 
prise does  not  intend  to  build  its  project  until  some 
date  in  the  future.  These  situations  have  occurred  in 
the  past,  partially  because  no  long-range  planning 
effort  had  been  made  public  to  permit  private  enter- 
prise to  move  more  quickly  to  accommodate  the  boat- 
ing needs.  With  a  continuous  planning  process  as  pro- 
posed in  this  report  and  wide  publicity  concerning 
such  planning  is  given  to  boating  facility  developers, 
whether  they  be  private  or  public,  a  more  sound 
approach  can  be  taken  in  projected  planning  to  meet 
projected  needs,  and  private  enterprise  will  have  am- 
ple time  to  arrange  financing  necessary  to  meet  those 
needs  or  to  indicate  interest  so  that  unwarranted  com- 
petition can  be  avoided.  Some  policy  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Commission  which  will 
insure  against  such  anticipated  duplication  of  facilities 
but  will  insure  that  facilities  will  be  provided  in  the 
absence  of  positive  efforts  of  private  enterprise  to  fill 
the  need. 

4.  The  consulting  firm's  next  recommendation, 
which  is  generally  related  to  the  previous  ones,  is  that 
the  division  and  commission  should  br'mg  to  the  atten- 
tion of  local  communities  the  deficiencies  in  boating 
facilities  and  harbors  in  their  areas  and  e?icourage  them 
to  undertake  necessary  development  programs. 


COMMENT 

The  sum  result  of  such  advance  planning  and  ad- 
vance notification  should  be  to  lessen  the  requests  for 
state  aid  in  providing  boating  facilities  in  various  areas 
where  projected  boating  demands  would  indicate  that 
a  profitable  venture  could  be  engaged  in  by  private 
enterprise  or  by  local  government,  and  the  moneys 
that  are  made  available  to  the  Division  of  Small  Craft 
Harbors  can  be  more  carefully  allocated  to  provide 
facilities  at  those  locations  where  needs  are  indicated 
but  where  private  money  or  local  public  funds  will 
not  be  forthcoming  due  to  economic  conditions.  In 
other  words,  the  division's  program  could  be  that 
designed  primarily  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  boating  facil- 
ity needs  as  between  those  which  are  not  only  neces- 
sary but  are  obviously  feasible  from  a  cost  benefit 
standpoint  and  those  which  are  needed  but  such  eco- 
nomic feasibility  is  not  obvious.  The  prime  example 
of  the  latter  are  harbors  of  refuge,  or  at  least  those 
which  are  of  prime  necessity  but  cannot  be  justified 
on  an  economic  basis.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
launching  ramps  and  vacation  mooring  facilities. 

5.  The  next  recommendation  of  Leeds,  Hill  and 
Jewett  is  that  the  division  shoidd  use  its  offices  in  seek- 
ing methods  of  making  adaptable  public  lands  available 
for  use  by  private  developers  for  creation  of  new  boat- 
ing waters  and  facilities. 

COMMENT 

With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  state  lands,  in- 
cluding both  sovereign  and  proprietary  lands  of  the 
State  of  California,  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  recommended  that  public  agen- 
cies be  made  aware  of  the  location  and  availability  of 
those  lands  so  that  those  agencies  could  provide  maxi- 
mum use  to  the  optimum  advantage  of  the  general 
public  prior  to  their  disposition  and  disposal  by  the 
State  Lands  Commission  if  their  plans  include  the 
need  for  such  use. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  proposed  uses  of  those 
lands  may  be  found  to  be  necessary  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  unwarranted  public  expenditures  would  be 
required  to  recover  the  use  of  those  lands  after  dis- 
posal. If  the  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  is  kept 
apprised  of  the  uses  to  which  some  of  the  tide  and 
submerged  lands  are  being  devoted,  such  as  for  mineral 
development,  dredging  for  gravel,  etc.,  which  could 
complement  the  development  of  a  harbor  in  the  fu- 
ture, perhaps  the  division  could  recommend  a  pro- 
cedure in  such  development.  Also,  if  the  division  makes 
known  its  boating  facility  needs  in  a  particular  area 
that  the  proposed  disposition  by  the  State  Lands  Com- 
mission would  not  complement,  then  the  two  could 
be  weighed  to  insure  that  the  land  be  given  its  highest 
and  best  use.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  manda- 
tory that  the  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  keep 
continuously  apprised  of  the   program   of  the  State 
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I, amis  Commission  and  its  proposed  disposition  of  the 
aforementioned  state  lands,  and  should  also  keep  the 
State  Lands  Commission  apprised  of  its  projected  pro- 
gram which  involve  those  lands. 

There  are  many  other  programs  of  local,  state,  and 
federal  agencies  which  should  be  examined  by  the 
Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  to  note  not  only  the 
change  in  boating  facilities  planning  objectives  which 
should  be  made  but  also  to  permit  the  division  and 
commission  to  recommend  to  those  agencies  planning 
which  should  be  built  into  the  proposed  projects  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  boating  facilities  to  meet 
the  projected  demands  where  indicated. 

6.  The  next  recommendation  and  one  of  primary 
importance  is  that  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Resources  Agency  should  designate  the  Division  of 
Small  Craft  Harbors  as  the  state  agency  responsible 
for  coordinating  boating  activities  and  providing  lead- 
ership in  statewide  planning. 

COMMENT 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  very  effective  intra- 
agency  cooperation  as  between  the  Division  of  Small 
Craft  Harbors  and  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board 
in  their  respective  boat-launching  ramp  grant  pro- 
grams. The  plans  of  each  agency  to  provide  such 
grants  are  made  known  to  the  other  agency.  The  co- 
ordination aspect  is  an  extremely  important  one  to 
eliminate  waste,  unwise  placing  of  facilities,  and  opti- 
mum utilization  of  those  facilities  that  are  constructed. 

7.  Under  the  Governor's  proposal  with  regard  to 
the  state's  role  in  provision  of  recreation  and  under 
the  heading  of  planning  and  research  as  an  integral 
part  of  that  role,  the  consulting  firm  recommends  that 
the  division  should  instigate  a  broad  and  continuous 
program  of  statewide  planning. 

COMMENT 

This  reemphasizes  the  division's  responsibility  and 
the  desirability  for  the  division  to  provide  continuous 
planning  projected  from  the  information  currently 
available  through  the  study  by  the  consulting  firm.  It 
is  this  committee's  understanding  that  such  provision 
is  not  included  in  the  Governor's  Budget.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  value  of  the  California  Boating  Plan,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  consulting  firm,  will  diminish  in  subse- 
quent years  unless  all  of  the  data  under  the  format 
developed  by  the  firm  is  kept  current  to  permit  the 
proper  changes  in  direction  and  changes  in  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  the  establishing  of  boating  fa- 
cilities to  be  made  at  the  appropriate  time.  As  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  State  Development  Plan  currently  in 
process  in  the  State  Planning  Office,  lack  of  such  con- 
tinuous planning  in  the  boating  facilities  field  would 
provide  a  weak  link,  having  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  value  of  the  State  Development  Plan. 


8.  The  firm's  next  recommendation  under  this  cate- 
gory is  that  the  division  should  conduct  a  continuous 
data  collection  program.  This  is  related  to  the  previous 
recommendation. 

9.  Next,  the  firm  recommends  that  the  division 
should  have  a  continuous  research  program,  keeping 
up  to  date  on  materials  and  techniques  that  are  con- 
stantly changing  as  new  methods  become  available. 

COMMENT 

In  the  few  years  that  the  division  has  been  engaged 
in  overseeing  the  development  of  many  harbors  under 
its  planning  and  construction  loan  program,  the  tech- 
niques, procedures,  and  materials  used  have  undergone 
a  considerable  change.  The  division  could  provide  a 
very  valuable  service  to  both  public  and  private  de- 
velopers of  boating  facilities  by  being  in  a  position  to 
recommend  the  most  economical  and  serviceable  engi- 
neering practices,  materials  and  procedures  in  the  de- 
velopment of  boating  facilities. 

10.  The  consulting  firm  feels  that  the  project  plan- 
ning activities  of  the  division  and  commission  should 
be  broadened.  It  is  the  firm's  conviction  that  the  divi- 
sion should  make  the  initial  reconnaissance  level  feasi- 
bility studies  of  projects  for  which  state  financial  as- 
sistance is  being  or  may  be  sought.  It  is  then  proposed 
that  the  commission  only  make  planning  loans  for 
those  projects  which  arc  of  highest  priority  on  a  state- 
wide basis  and  for  which  a  division  office  study  has 
indicated  probable  feasibility.  The  firm  further  states 
that  commission  planning  loans  should  be  reserved  for 
preparation  of  detailed  project  feasibility  studies  rather 
than  for  reconnaissance  studies  as  in  the  past,  and  if 
the  detailed  studies  made  with  the  state  loan  reveal 
that  the  project  is  not  feasible,  local  sponsors  should 
be  required  to  repay  only  a  portion  of  the  loan. 

COMMENT 

This  committee  has  noted  over  the  years  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  state  planning  loan  program  for  har- 
bor facilities  that  in  many  instances  the  plans  which 
have  been  prepared  by  local  entities  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  promotional  prospectus  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  state  loan.  The  feasibility  studies  that  have  been 
submitted  by  those  local  applicants  have  not  been 
verified  by  the  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  in 
detail  primarily  because  the  division  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion through  personnel  available  to  it  to  make  a  de- 
tailed check  of  the  engineering  and  economic  state- 
ments contained  in  the  plans  submitted.  Therefore, 
this  committee  would  endorse  the  principle  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Small  Craft  Harbors  having  primary  control 
over  the  development  of  the  feasibility  reports.  Legis- 
lation was  attempted  at  one  time  to  require  local  enti- 
ties to  commit  themselves  to  an  outlay  of  15  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  give  added  incentive 
to  the  preparation  of  a  truly  accurate  feasibility  re- 
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port.  Such  legislation  failed;  however,  if  the  division 
had  the  resources  available  to  oversee  the  development 
of  feasibility  reports,  then  the  objective  of  the  afore- 
mentioned legislation  would  be  satisfied. 

This  committee,  however,  is  not  prepared  to  endorse 
an  approach  which  would  provide  for  a  repayment 
of  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such  planning  effort. 

Plans  initiated  independently  by  the  Division  of 
Small  Craft  Harbors  and  its  commission  and  author- 
ized through  line  items  in  the  Governor's  Budget 
should  be  paid  wholly  by  the  state  in  the  initial  stages. 
If  the  project  proves  feasible  and  it  is  determined  to 
be  one  which  the  local  public  entity  should  undertake, 
then  provision  for  repayment  of  the  planning  loan 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  contract  with  the  local 
entity  for  the  development  of  the  project  in  the  event 
such  loan  is  sought.  Planning  for  a  project  requested 
by  a  local  entity  involving  the  use  of  state  money  or 
state  personnel  in  the  development  of  such  plan  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  local  entity  through  a  planning 
loan,  whether  or  not  the  final  feasibility  product  of 
the  plan  is  favorable.  The  division  in  its  projected 
planning  program  of  boating  facility  needs,  can  pro- 
vide a  real  service  in  reducing  the  number  of  planning 
requests  in  those  areas  where  the  needs  are  not  indi- 
cated within  the  overall  state  program  devised,  by  pro- 
viding consulting  services  to  local  entities  prior  to  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  planning  for  a  project 
is  implemented. 

11.  Under  the  third  portion  of  the  recreation  plan 
aspect,  that  of  project  development,  and  the  state's 
role  in  this  portion,  the  consulting  firm  recommends 
that  the  commission  and  division  should  formulate  and 
conduct  their  project  development  programs  so  as  to 
stimulate  as  much  activity  by  other  agencies,  private 
and  public,  as  possible  and  to  obtain  the  greatest  lever- 
age with  state  funds.  It  was  recommended  that  the  de- 
velopment program  should  generally  be  limited  to: 
(1)  the  basic  features  necessary  for  development  of 
multipurpose  harbors,  such  as  breakwaters,  entrance 
and  access  channels,  turning  areas,  berthing  and  moor- 
ing basins,  navigation  aids,  water  supply  and  sanitary 
facilities,  and  fire  protection,  which  by  themselves  are 
not  revenue  producing;  (2)  vacation  (transient)  moor- 
ing facilities  at  existing  and  planned  harbors  and  on 
inland  waters  might  well  be  one  of  the  activities  of 
the  division;  and  (3)  launching  facilities  at  remote 
locations  and  harbors  of  refuge.  The  consulting  firm 
further  recommended  that  the  other  state  agencies 
which  construct  or  finance  launching  facilities  should 
provide  such  facilities  in  accordance  with  the  statewide 
needs  and  the  purposes  of  their  particular  programs. 

COMMENT 

The  division  is  not  currently  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  nonrevenue-producing  portions  of  har- 
bors or  for  mooring  facilities.  It  is,  as  mentioned  pre- 


viously, authorized  to  make  grants  for  launching  facili- 
ties. In  this  regard  the  commission's  launching  facility 
grant  program  is  unnecessarily  complicated  by  the 
language  contained  in  Section  5865  of  the  Public  Re- 
sources Code  which  provides  not  only  that  such  grants 
are  permissible  only  where  such  facilities  could  not  be 
otherwise  built  through  some  other  funding  but  also 
must  be  in  locations  answering  the  greatest  public 
need. 

The  consulting  firm's  findings  indicated  a  major 
shortage  of  launching  facilities  in  many  areas  of  the 
state.  This  committee  is  recommending  that  the  divi- 
sion give  specific  consideration  in  its  grant  program 
to  those  areas  which  could  not  ordinarily  afford  an 
economical  operation,  primarily  because  of  the  sea- 
sonal nature.  By  lifting  those  restrictive  provisions 
noted  and  following  the  planning  proposed  herein,  the 
division  can  fulfill  its  obligation  in  this  category  of 
need  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  available  on  a  much 
more  logical  and  orderly  basis. 

State  programs  involving  launching  facilities  com- 
plement each  other— the  need  is  so  great  that  each 
such  program  can  be  utilized  effectively  to  the  extent 
of  their  respective  resources.  Private  industry  logically 
should  satisfy  a  portion  of  that  need  in  those  areas 
where  information  secured  by  the  division  indicates 
the  possibility  of  a  profitable  venture.  These  consider- 
ations gave  rise  to  the  committee's  recommendation 
for  amending  Section  5865  of  the  Public  Resources 
Code. 

The  committee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  state  absorb  through  grants  the  expensive  portions 
of  the  development  of  harbors  which  are  non-revenue- 
producing.  However,  the  statutes  could  possibly  be 
amended  to  permit  different  repayment  provisions  to 
be  applied  to  such  portions  of  a  project,  thereby  en- 
couraging the  earlier  development  of  a  harbor.  With 
regard  to  granting  funds  for  mooring  facilities  for 
transient  boaters  and  vacation  mooring  and  berthing 
facilities,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  strict  con- 
trols over  the  types  of  such  facilities  and  locations 
before  consideration  was  given  to  providing  aid  for 
this  purpose.  It  may  be  found  that  overall  grants  for 
launching  facilities  could  include  consideration  for 
mooring  facilities.  It  would  seem  that  mooring  facili- 
ties could  be  developed  in  "river  park"  types  of  areas 
as  a  portion  of  the  park  development  and  by  private 
enterprise  to  encourage  maximum  use  of  waterway 
facilities  which  provide  other  services.  It  is  not  recom- 
mended that  a  specific  grant  program  be  authorized 
for  the  development  of  mooring  facilities  as  an  entity 
unto  themselves. 

12.  With  regard  to  harbors  of  refuge,  it  is  the  con- 
sulting firm's  conclusion  that  with  the  current  limited 
amount  of  ocean  boating  and  the  relatively  low  acci- 
dent rate,  single-purpose  harbors  of  refuge  are  rela- 
tively low  priority  items.  It  is  the  firm's  recommen- 
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dation  that  refuge  should  be  provided  in  new  multi- 
purpose harbors  constructed  at  those  locations  which 
fit  into  the  basic  chain  of  refuge  harbors.  Also,  it  was 
recommended  that  in  any  improvement  of  existing 
multipurpose  harbors,  improvements  for  refuge  should 
be  combined  with  other  necessary  improvements 
wherever  possible. 

COMMENT 

The  committee  is  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  firm's 
recommended  concept  of  a  harbor  of  refuge  every 
35  nautical  miles  along  the  coast  at  this  time.  It  does 
endorse,  however,  the  concept  of  state  participation 
in  the  development  of  harbors  of  refuge  on  a  priority 
basis  at  those  locations  where  there  is  a  history  of 
previous  boating  problems  and  the  major  needs  are 
evident.  Harbors  of  refuge  are  a  major  responsibility 
of  the  state  and  an  integral  portion  of  the  existing 
authorities  constituting  the  small  craft  harbor  laws. 
Perhaps  after  some  of  the  harbors  of  refuge  as  indi- 
cated to  be  of  the  highest  priority  have  been  con- 
structed, it  will  be  necessary  to  reevaluate  the  chain 
concept  of  harbors  of  refuge  to  meet  the  then  existing 
conditions. 

Undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  the  use  of  such  har- 
bors  of   refuge   will   be   by   commercial   vessels   and 


oceangoing  pleasure  boats  with  a  minimum  use  by  the 
so-called  mass  of  recreational  boating.  At  the  present 
time,  the  rate  at  which  harbors  of  refuge  are  devel- 
oped depends  largely  upon  the  planning  and  pro- 
gramming of  the  federal  government.  General  con- 
currence in  the  need  for  harbors  of  refuge  has  been 
achieved  with  regard  to  full  development  of  Noyo, 
Shelter  Cove,  and  Coho  Anchorage  and  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Crescent 
City  harbors  to  provide  the  harbor  of  refuge  concept. 
State  funds  should  be  allocated  to  provide  the  local 
obligations  necessary  for  federal  development  of  these 
areas  and  the  law  so  amended.  A  provision  should  be 
included  in  such  law  which  would  permit  the  transfer 
of  such  harbors  to  local  jurisdictions  for  operation  and 
maintenance  where  found  to  be  feasible  without  caus- 
ing undue  hardship  on  the  local  entities  in  the  provi- 
sion of  this  statewide  public  interest  service  for  safety. 
The  division  should  encourage  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  carry  out  its  navigation  investigations  and  con- 
struction programs  in  accordance  with  state-adopted 
priorities  for  harbor  projects.  To  indicate  the  advan- 
tages to  the  state  for  the  state  to  take  an  active  interest 
and  responsibility  in  the  joint  federal-state  projects  for 
harbor  development,  the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Com- 
mission has  agreed  to  loan  $325,000  to  local  authorities 
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for  their  required  local  cash  contribution  at  Noyo 
harbor,  which  contribution  precipitates  planning  and 
designing  by  the  federal  government  for  this  SI 3  mil- 
lion project,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  committed 
by  the  federal  government.  As  mentioned,  Corps  of 
Engineers'  investigations  of  local  harbors  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  local  requests  and,  if  the  pro- 
jected planning  and  priority  program  as  recommended 
herein  is  adopted,  it  is  felt  that  the  state-federal  co- 
operative approach  to  the  development  of  harbors  will 
be  accomplished  on  a  more  orderly  basis.  Coastal  har- 
bor planning  would  then  be  initiated  on  the  basis  of 
prioritv  of  need  rather  than  on  the  ability  of  local 
interests  to  precipitate  planning  even  though  it  might 
be  unrelated  to  statewide  needs.  With  such  a  program, 
the  State  of  California  might  be  more  successful  in 
its  overall  participation  in  the  funds  available  for  har- 
bors to  be  constructed  with  the  aid  of  federal  funds. 
A  representative  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  indicated 
that  the  federal  government  considers  a  harbor  of 
refuge  a  single-purpose  harbor  and  it,  like  a  multi- 
purpose harbor,  must  be  tied  to  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio. 
At  the  present  time,  the  corps  is  considering  one  of 
the  high-priority  harbors  of  refuge  identified  above, 
which  is  the  Coho  Anchorage  in  the  Los  Angeles 
district. 

The  specific  benefits  that  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  corps  involve:  (1)  boat  damage;  (2)  neces- 
sitv  of  a  boat  to  travel  to  a  distant  port  when  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  wrecked;  and  (3)  the  commercial  use 
aspect  w  herein  several  things  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, such  as  the  necessity  for  a  fishing  fleet  having  to 
leave  fishing  gear  in  order  to  make  it  back  to  a  harbor 
more  distant  than  the  one  that  is  proposed.  With 
regard  to  saving  of  lives,  the  corps  has  found  this  to 
be  a  difficult  one  to  which  to  ascribe  a  benefit  of 
specific  magnitude.  However,  the  corps  is  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  assigning  a  benefit  to  this  factor  on 
the  basis  of  what  insurance  companies  have  had  to 
pay,  law  suits  involving  trial  costs,  etc.,  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past.  It  was  indicated  that  a  local 
interest  must  desire  the  project  first  of  all,  securing 
support  through  its  congressman  and  senators  to  ob- 
tain moneys  for  the  initial  study,  i.e.,  the  survey  study. 
The  survey  study  is  then  made  to  determine  feasibil- 
ity, both  economic  and  engineering,  and  if  a  project 
is  found  to  be  feasible  the  corps  recommends  that  it 
be  constructed.  Following  that  phase,  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  corps  to  proceed  with  what  is  designated 
as  the  general  design,  wherein  plans  and  specifications 
are  prepared.  When  the  general  design  is  completed, 
the  local  interest  must  produce  the  cost  of  items  of 
local  cooperation  involved,  such  as  the  money  for 
rights-of-way,  relocation  of  utilities,  and  the  like. 
When  this  money  is  committed,  the  corps  proceeds 
with  the  construction  of  the  navigational  features  of 
the  project,  only.  These  navigational  features  involve 


breakwaters,  channels,  turning  basins,  anchorage  areas, 
etc.  The  federal  government  also  requires  refuge  fa- 
cilities for  transient  boats  in  the  construction  of  har- 
bors wherein  it  provides  financial  participation.  Such 
provision  is  included  in  the  authorization  document. 
In  multipurpose  harbors,  the  refuge  feature  constitutes 
one  of  the  secondary  purposes  of  the  harbor. 

The  federal  government's  participation  in  single- 
purpose  harbors  of  refuge  has  to  date  been  fairly 
limited  nationwide.  It  was  noted  that  one  has  been 
approved  and  authorized  for  construction  on  Lake 
.Michigan,  two  others  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  can  be  seen  that  with  the  current  procedure 
whereby  harbors  contemplating  federal  aid  are  initi- 
ated by  local  endorsement,  it  is  logical  that  those  areas 
of  sparse  population  and  low  tax  base  would  not 
actively  pursue  the  development  of  a  harbor  of  refuge 
inasmuch  as  such  local  entity  must  provide  certain 
features  of  the  project.  If  the  state  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  constitute  the  "local  sponsor"  in  such  proj- 
ects without  requiring  the  local  jurisdiction  to  make 
a  contribution  to  this  effort,  the  harbor  of  refuge 
program  could  proceed  on  a  priority  basis  to  the 
extent  of  availability  of  federal  funds  and  to  the  extent 
of  the  state  funds  which  can  be  so  earmarked.  Many 
of  the  needed  harbors  of  refuge  of  the  highest  priority 
are  in  those  areas  of  limited  local  tax  revenues  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  such  as  Shelter  Cove,  Novo,  and 
the  expansion  of  Crescent  City  Harbor  to  incorporate 
refuge  features.  Since  this  is  a  matter  of  statewide 
interest  as  opposed  to  primary  economic  value  to  the 
local  area,  the  committee  feels  that  such  funds  shoiild 
be  so  earmarked  and  the  law  be  amended  to  permit  the 
state  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  local  interest 
in  those  areas. 

In  the  development  of  a  harbor  of  refuge,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  its  eventu- 
allv  becoming  a  multipurpose  harbor  and  planning  be 
accomplished  which  is  far  reaching  enough  to  satisfy 
this  purpose.  Such  planning  and  development  has  the 
added  benefit  of  the  possibility  of  the  harbor  becom- 
ing a  revenue-producing  project,  in  which  case  the 
local  entity  could  assume  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  eventual  repayment  of  the  costs  attributable 
to  its  construction. 

13.  The  next  recommendation  of  the  consulting 
firm  was  that  the  division  should  forimdate  and  the 
covmiission  adopt  new  regulations  covering  the  condi- 
tions for  state  financial  participation  in  multipurpose 
harbor  projects.  Such  conditions  should  include  but 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to:  ( 1)  a  preliminary  finding 
by  the  division  that  the  project  as  proposed  by  local 
sponsors  is  financially  feasible;  (2)  a  preliminary  find- 
ing that  the  proposed  project  is  properly  sized  for  the 
projected  demand  through  the  repayment  period  and 
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is  compatible  with  other  development  plans  and  will 
have  a  net  favorable  effect;  (3)  a  finding  by  the  divi- 
sion that  the  proposed  project  conforms  to  the  stand- 
ards of  boating  safety;  (4)  a  detailed  feasibility  study 
be  prepared  by  local  sponsors  demonstrating  that  the 
project  will  have  financial  and  engineering  feasibility 
and  will  provide  a  net  favorable  economic  effect;  (5) 
a  statement  of  the  types  of  project  features  for  which 
state  funds  will  be  loaned  and  the  minimum  required 
construction  and  maintenance  standards  of  those  fea- 
tures; (6)  greater  state  control  over  disbursements  of 
its  funds;  (7)  proof  that  other  required  project  devel- 
opment funds  are  available;  and  (8)  accelerated  repay- 
ment of  state  loans  would  be  made  if  the  project  shows 
a  greater  return  than  anticipated. 

In  making  its  appraisal,  the  division  should  determine 
if  the  size  of  the  project  as  proposed  by  the  local 
sponsor  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  projected  de- 
mands even  though  it  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  local 
sponsor  to  assume  its  normal  participation  initially.  In 
view  of  the  state's  limited  funds,  not  only  should  the 
state  participate  in  such  projects  according  to  an 
adopted  priority  but  also  its  participation  should  be 
restricted  to  the  basic  but  non-revenue-producing  fea- 
tures as  previously  mentioned. 


COMMENT 

Repeating  the  committee's  observations  at  this  point, 
there  should  be  flexibility  in  authorizing  legislation  to 
permit  a  longer  repayment  period  or  a  time  at  which 
such  repayment  will  be  started  with  regard  to  the  non- 
revenue-producing  features  when  the  repayment  of 
the  initial  loan  for  the  revenue-producing  features  can 
be  accelerated  as  a  result  of  harbor  usage.  In  the  case 
of  such  multipurpose  harbors  proving  economic  feasi- 
bility, all  state  participation  should  be  through  loans 
to  the  requesting  local  jurisdiction.  The  state  should 
not  participate  in  such  harbors  which  do  not  show 
economic  feasibility,  unless  they  are  within  the  harbor 
of  refuge  priority  schedule. 

Legislative  Action 

The  consulting  firm  recommended  legislative  action 
in  six  areas,  as  follows:  (1)  repayment  of  planning 
loans;  (2)  grants  for  vacation  berthing  facilities;  (3) 
extension  of  repayment  periods  for  loans  for  the  essen- 
tail  but  non-revenue-producing  features  of  harbors; 
(4)  launching  facilities;  (5)  harbors  of  refuge;  and 
(6)  funding. 

With  regard  to  the  legislation  required  for  the  plan- 
ning loan  program,  it  was  recommended  by  the  con- 
sulting firm  that  the  planning  loan  period  or  planning 
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loan  repavment  be  modified  to  require  only  partial 
repayment  if  the  proposed  proiect  is  found  to  be  not 
feasible.  As  stated  above,  the  committee  is  not  prepared 
to  endorse  this  particular  recommendation  in  full,  but 
would  deal  more  specifically  with  the  manner  in  which 
planning  was  initiated.  If  planning  is  initiated  by  the 
state,  the  state  should  first  secure  an  agreement  with 
the  local  entity  that  if  the  proiect  proves  to  be  feasible 
and  the  local  entity  desires  to  construct  the  project, 
the  planning  costs  should  be  included  for  repayment 
within  the  state  construction  loan  if  requested.  If  a 
state  construction  loan  is  not  requested  but  the  local 
entity  proceeds  independently  to  construct  the  proj- 
ect, the  initial  agreement  would  provide  for  repayment 
of  the  planning  costs.  If  how  ever,  planning  is  initiated 
bv  the  local  entity  by  request  of  aid  from  the  state. 
and  whether  or  not  the  plan  proves  the  proposed 
project  to  be  feasible,  the  loan  should  be  repaid,  none- 
theless. The  state  should  be  so  staffed  as  to  take  an 
active  part  in  monitoring  with  a  degree  of  supervision 
the  development  of  such  plans  to  insure  that  all  facets 
of  those  plans  are  well  documented. 

With  regard  to  the  consulting  firm's  recommenda- 
tion that  grants  be  permitted  for  vacation  or  transient 
berthing  facilities,  as  also  noted  previously,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  such  grants  could  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  launching  ramp  grant  program,  with  private 
interests  and  other  governmental  programs  absorbing 
such  berthing  requirements  in  specific  areas  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  outside  of  the  division's  launching  ramp 
grant  program. 

The  firm  recommends  w  ith  regard  to  the  repayment 
period  for  loans  for  the  essential  but  non-revenue-pro- 
ducing features  of  harbors  that  such  loan  repayment 
be  extended  to  a  50-year  period  inasmuch  as  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  such  basic  facilities  is  at  least  of  that 
magnitude.  As  noted  previously,  the  committee  would 
endorse  a  proposal  to  separate  these  features  from  the 
revenue-producing  features  in  consideration  of  the  re- 
payment period.  Such  provision  should  provide  added 
impetus  to  the  construction  of  many  harbors. 

The  committee  endorses  the  consulting  firm's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  commission  make  grants  for 
launching  facilities  only  at  those  locations  where  a 
definite  need  exists  and  where  such  facilities  will  not 
undulv  compete  with  existing  or  planned  facilities  of 
others,  both  public  and  private.  The  Public  Resources 
Code  must  be  amended  to  make  this  possible  as  previ- 
ously noted  in  this  report. 

As  noted  previously  also,  the  committee  endorses 
the  management  firm's  recommendation  that  the  har- 
bor of  refuge  program  in  state  law  be  so  clarified  as 
to  permit  the  state  to  assume  the  role  of  the  local  in- 
terest in  funding  those  portions  of  the  project  required 
to  be  funded  by  the  federal  government  before  federal 
monevs  are  authorized. 


State  Small  Craft  Program  Funding 

If  the  recommendations  contained  herein  are  en- 
dorsed by  the  Legislature,  obviously  the  division  will 
need  additional  moneys  over  those  which  will  become 
available  under  present  funding  arrangements.  Funds 
will  be  required  for  continuing  operational  activities 
of  administration,  registration,  the  promulgation  of 
regulations,  and  for  the  newly  recommended  programs 
of  data  collection,  statewide  planning,  research,  project 
planning,  and  direct  participation  in  harbor  projects. 
The  division  has  been  provided  with  some  S 19  million 
since  its  creation  in  195".  of  which  over  SIS. 500.000 
has  been  committed  for  development.  Of  the  S19  mil- 
lion, 510  million  was  made  available  from  revenue 
bonds  from  the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Bond  Fund,  and 
another  $5  million  through  a  loan  from  the  Gilifornia 
Water  Fund.  A  little  over  54  million  had  accrued  to 
the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Revolving  Fund,  primarily 
from  annual  appropriations  of  $"50,000  from  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Fund,  which  annual  transfer  was 
raised  in  the  1963  session  to  52  million  annually. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  $1,275,000  from  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Fund,  which  represents  a  portion 
of  the  unrefunded  boat  fuel  taxes  paid  by  boaters, 
legislation  was  also  adopted  in  196?  to  permit  revenues 
from  boat  registration  activities  to  remain  in  the  Small 
Craft  Harbors  Revolving  Fund.  On  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent funding,  about  S3"  million  will  be  deposited  in 
the  revolving  fund  from  various  sources  between  1964 
and  19"6.  of  which  some  510  million  would  be  re- 
quired for  division  operations  under  current  staffing. 
Therefore,  about  52  million  would  be  available  an- 
nuallv  for  development  projects  and  planning  projects 
to  the  year  19"6.  It  was  the  consulting  firm's  appraisal 
that  some  5250.000  per  year  would  be  needed  for 
statew  ide  planning  of  harbors  and  boating  facilities, 
for  data  collection,  research  and  planning. 

It  was  emphasized  that  no  recommendation  was 
being  made  that  the  state,  alone,  attempt  to  completely 
overcome  either  the  existing  deficiencies  or  those  pro- 
jected for  1975  for  boating  facilities,  but  that  the  state 
should  absorb  its  responsibilities  along  with  other 
public  agencies  and  private  industry.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  the  firm  that  5100  million  constitute  the 
responsibility  of  the  state,  representing  about  one-third 
of  the  projected  deficiencies  to  19"  5. 

The  firm  suggested  the  issuance  of  revenue-sup- 
ported general  obligation  bonds  to  satisfy  the  state's 
obligation  in  meeting  projected  boating  facility  needs. 
On  each  510  million  of  a  bond  issue  under  a  25-year 
maturity  basis,  about  S600.000  would  be  required  per 
year  for  bond  service  and.  under  a  50-year  maturity. 
1425,000  per  year  per  510  million  issued  would  be  re- 
quired. Under  the  program  recommended,  the  required 
annual  budget  would  rise  from  S  1.300.000  in  the 
1965-66  fiscal  vear  :  .000  in  the  1974-75  fiscal 
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year  for  50-year  bonds,  or  from  $1,400,000  to  $7,200,- 
000,  respectively,  for  25-year  bonds.  It  was  noted  that 
present  sources  of  funds  would  be  sufficient  to  finance 
such  a  bond  program  during  the  first  few  years  but 
would  be  inadequate  during  later  years.  Additional 
funds,  it  was  stated,  could  come  from  a  number  of 
sources,  such  as  in-licu  taxes  on  boats,  tideland  oil  reve- 
nues, the  state's  General  Fund,  or  an  increase  in  the 
commitment  of  the  fuel  taxes  paid  by  motorboat 
operators. 

With  regard  to  boat  fuel  taxes  paid  into  the  High- 
way User  Tax  Fund,  the  consulting  firm  estimated 
that  boaters  will  pay  around  $4,200,000  in  1965-66, 
and  that  by  1974-75  under  the  projections  detailed, 
they  will  be  paying  about  $7,300,000. 

Detailed  studies  have  been  made  in  the  past  attempt- 
ing to  isolate  the  amount  of  boat  fuel  taxes  actually 
paid  and  what  portion  of  that  amount  is  not  refunded, 
as  is  permitted  under  the  current  law.  In  the  absence 
of  documentation  to  the  contrary,  the  committee 
would  endorse  the  findings  of  the  firm  of  Leeds,  Hill 
and  Jewett  as  to  the  current  and  projected  revenues 
attributable  to  taxes  paid  on  fuel  for  motorboats,  and 
would  recommend  that  those  incremental  increases  be 
transferred  annually  from  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 
Fund  to  the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Revolving  Fund. 

Additionally,  the  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  provision  whereby  boaters  may  be  refunded  the 


boat  fuel  taxes  which  they  have  paid  be  stricken  from 
the  law.  When  the  state  did  not  have  a  program  at- 
tempting to  improve  boating  facilities,  such  rebates 
could  have  been  supported.  However,  inasmuch  as 
every  dollar  available  for  this  purpose  goes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  boaters,  whether  they  be  recreational 
or  commercial,  it  is  illogical  to  provide  for  rebates. 
Continuing  such  reimbursement  would  place  the  load 
of  additional  boating  facility  developments  upon  those 
who  did  not  ask  for  reimbursement  while  the  benefits 
would  be  equally  available  to  those  who  did  request 
and  receive  reimbursement. 

If  such  additional  revenue  is  made  available  to  the 
division  and  commission  for  the  development  of  har- 
bor and  recreational  boating  facilities,  it  is  further 
recommended  that  such  facilities  as  authorized  under 
the  Davis-Dolwig  Act  in  connection  with  state  water 
facility  development  be  funded  from  the  Small  Craft 
Harbors  Revolving  Fund  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
so  provided  for  such  facilities  would  not  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  provision  for  needs  in  other  areas 
of  the  state  as  determined  by  the  commission. 

It  is  not  recommended  at  this  time  that  a  bond  issue 
be  attempted  to  meet  the  projected  demands  as  noted 
by  the  firm  of  Leeds,  Hill  and  Jewett,  but  rather  that 
the  Division  of  Small  Craft  Harbors  and  its  commis- 
sion submit  a  program  to  the  Legislature  for  its  con- 
sideration based  upon  the  additional  anticipated  reve- 
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nues  to  the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Revolving  Fund  from 
the  recommended  incremental  increases  from  the  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Fuel  Fund  attributable  to  boat  gas  taxes. 
Such  program,  of  course,  would  be  based  upon  pri- 
orities of  need  in  the  various  categories  discussed  in 
this  report.  After  the  Legislature  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  appraise  the  proposed  pay-as- 
vou-go  method  of  financing  needed  facilities,  it  will 
be  able  to  more  carefully  evaluate  the  projected  needs 


and  provide  for  additional  financing  if  felt  to  be  neces- 
sarv.  Practically,  it  might  be  a  detriment  to  the  overall 
boating  program  if  a  bond  approach  were  attempted 
without  the  analysis  recommended  herein,  since  mis- 
interpretation of  a  negative  voter  reaction  to  such 
proposal  for  reasons  which  may  be  unrelated  to  an 
appraisal  of  the  boating  needs  might  stifle  the  develop- 
ment of  not  only  current  but  future  state  boating 
programs. 


CHAPTER  II 
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ATTACKING  CALIFORNIA'S  FIRE   PROBLEMS 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  year  1964  again  gave  evidence  to  California's 
explosive  fire  nature,  when  approximately  229,000 
acres  of  forest  and  watershed  lands,  brush  and  range 
lands,  were  burned  with  an  estimated  value  of  $20,- 
250,000.  This,  of  course,  does  not  consider  the  cost  of 
fire  suppression  over  and  above  the  budgeted  over- 
head and  equipment,  structure  content  losses  nor  fu- 
ture inestimable  damages  to  watersheds  with  flood 
control  and  rehabilitation  costs  yet  to  surely  come. 

These  fire  losses  also  illuminated  again  the  amazing 
disregard  California's  homeowners  have  for  their  prop- 
erty and  personal  safety,  as  evidenced  by  the  lack  of 
precautions  taken  to  reduce  the  spread  or  occurrence 
of  fire  in  areas  surrounding  structures  in  the  brush  and 
forested  lands. 

It  was  recognized  that  legislation  was  needed  to 
require  certain  precautions  to  be  taken  aimed  at  the 
reduction  of  fire  starts  and  the  fire  spread  potential. 
After  intensive  investigations  by  this  committee  dur- 
ing the  1961-63  interim  period,  legislation  was  devel- 
oped and  passed.  The  extensive  provisions  of  this  so- 
called  "fire  prevention  law"  can  cope  with  many  of 
the  problems,  and  probably  could  have  saved  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  property  values  if 
they  had  been  adhered  to  this  year.  The  law  had  been 
in  effect  less  than  one  year,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  very  few  home  owners  were  aware  of  its 
provisions.  It  is  presumed  also  that  many  persons  re- 
sponsible for  its  enforcement,  were  unaware  of  its 
existence.  Certainly  it  is  obvious  that  those  responsible 
for  securing  compliance  with  fire  laws  of  this  state 
must  eliminate  these  deficiencies  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  the  full  effectiveness  of  the  law  can  be  realized 
and  also  so  that  policy  and  decision-making  bodies  can 
determine  what  deficiencies  still  exist. 

The  fire  prevention  bill  attacked  problems  involving 
regulation  of  dumps,  clearing  around  structures  in 
unincorporated  areas  of  the  state,  burning  permits, 
rewards  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  arsonists,  screening  of  chimneys  and  incin- 
erator openings,  elimination  of  combustible  materials, 
clearing  around  powerlines,  controlling  the  use  of 
explosives  and  spark  arrestors,  establishing  burning 
contract  procedures,  providing  for  elimination  of  haz- 
ards by  the  state  and  its  agents,  clarifying  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  discarding  of  burning  materials 
from  automobiles  and  other  matter  designed  to  reduce 
the  potential  for  fire  starts  and  to  make  possible  the 
saving  of  structures  and  watersheds  from  fires  which 
do  start. 


As  important  a  piece  of  legislation  as  this  represents, 
there  are  still  major  gaps  in  measures  to  cope  with 
California's  unique  and  destructive  fire  problems.  Fires 
will  start,  incendiarists  will  continue  to  be  a  scourge 
on  our  property  and  resources,  and  the  historical  pat- 
tern of  the  state's  explosive  fire  weather  conditions 
will  prevail. 

Actions  which  perhaps  will  be  considered  extreme 
or  of  marginal  value  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  must 
be  taken  in  California  to  reduce  property  damage  and 
incalculable  damage  to  valuable  watersheds.  Such 
measures  must  involve  strict  zoning  following  careful 
planning;  installations  of  firebreaks,  fireroads  and 
extensive  fuelbreaks;  an  accelerated  program  of  haz- 
ard reduction  along  rights-of-way;  campaign  treat- 
ment of  major  burned-over  areas  to  radically  reduce 
the  possibility  of  recurrence  of  those  same  burns,  and 
the  placement  of  cisterns,  heliports,  tool  caches,  and 
other  tactical  material  to  aid  in  fighting  fires  in  poten- 
tially hazardous  areas  of  the  state  with  especially  high 
values  involved. 

Some  of  the  major  fires  wreaking  the  most  destruc- 
tion in  recent  years  have  occurred  in  the  exact  site 
of  fires  in  previous  20-  to  30-year  intervals.  There  are 
still  those  who  express  the  belief  that  such  fires  are 
not  only  to  be  expected  but  that  they  also  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  same  extent  now  for  range  improvement 
as  they  were  considered  to  be  in  years  past.  The  whole 
character  of  land  utilization  of  the  state  has  changed, 
especially  in  those  areas  of  heavy  population  residence 
and  access.  Houses,  group  camps,  and  various  other 
facilities  are  being  nestled  in  the  hazardous  areas. 
Drains  on  the  water  supply  in  underground  basins 
reflect  an  almost  immediate  reduction  in  replenish- 
ment following  burns— a  factor  not  so  easily  noticed 
years  ago  when  water  was  relatively  plentiful.  There 
are  developments  in  flood  plains  which  did  not  exist 
before  and  there  are  recreational  values  and  fish  and 
game  habitat  values  so  limited  now  that  when  de- 
stroyed by  fire  these  values  in  the  areas  affected  are 
slow  in  recovering  if  not  completely  eliminated. 

Firefighting  agencies  have  at  times  been  criticized 
by  some  for  moving  too  quickly  to  extinguish  fires  on 
the  philosophy  that  old,  dead,  and  decadent  brush  will 
be  eliminated,  thereby  reducing  fire  hazards,  improv- 
ing fish  and  game  habitat  and  making  possible  the  re- 
plenishment of  underground  water  basins  through 
percolation  of  ground  water  which  would  otherwise 
be  consumed  by  the  massive  brush  fields.  Perhaps  in 
isolated  instances  this  philosophy  could  be  supported, 
but  if  adopted  as  a  general  policy  havoc  would  result 
in  responsibility  for  decision  making  and  assessing  of 
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liabilities  in  damage  cases.  Undoubtedly  much  dead 
and  decadent  brush  was  destroyed  in  the  Napa-So- 
noma fires,  but  also  property  was  destroyed  to  an 
appalling  degree.  This  let-it-burn  philosophy  has  no 
place  in  today' 's  concept  of  range  and  vegetation  Tiran- 
agement. 

It  is  elementary  that  the  majority  of  effort  must  be 
directed  not  only  to  attempting  to  prevent  fires  but 
in  taking  the  proper  measures  to  protect  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  resources  against  fires  that  do  occur.  Exten- 
sive plans  are  being  developed  by  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Supervisors  Association  which  will  be  pressed 
for  adoption,  with  action  programs  to  be  developed 
with  this  objective  in  mind.  To  facilitate  fire  control, 
more  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  establishment  of 
fuel  breaks,  involving  reducing  the  amount  of  fuel 
over  a  given  area,  so  that  fire  cannot  be  rapidly  trans- 
mitted from  one  vegetative  growth  to  another.  Such 
fuel  breaks  are  to  be  developed  around  existing  con- 
centrations of  structures  and  future  zoning  will  require 
these  preventive  measures  to  be  taken  before  subdivi- 
sions can  be  developed.  The  objective  is  to  cluster 
such  subdivision  and  urban  development  for  more 
effective  utilization  of  fuel  breaks.  This  action  pro- 
gram also  considers  requirements  for  more  effective 
ingress  and  egress  routes  in  areas  of  heavy  occupancy, 
hazard  abatement  along  such  avenues,  adequate  water 
supplies,  and  enforcement  of  required  clearances 
around  individual  structures. 

The  Santa  Barbara  fire  in  September  1964  cost  fire- 
fighting  agencies  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  to 
extinguish,  and  the  Napa-Sonoma  fires  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars.  This  did  not  include  damage  to 
the  watershed  and  property  values.  Had  the  costs  of 
extinguishing  those  fires  been  lumped  with  the  total 
values  lost  and  that  amount  of  money  been  spent  to 
guard  against  such  destruction,  it  is  doubtful  that  ex- 
tensive damage  would  ever  have  occurred.  It  is  also 
reasonably  certain  that  that  amount  of  money  would 
not  have  been  required  to  adequately  protect  those 
areas  from  such  holocausts. 

It  becomes  increasingly  important,  as  major  fires  re- 
cur at  fairly  regular  intervals  over  the  same  areas  of 
the  state,  that  following  such  major  burns  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  treat  those  burned-over  areas  in  a 
manner  which  will  guard  against  any  recurrence- 
such  as  has  happened  at  Malibu,  Topanga  Canyon,  Bel 
Air,  Santa  Barbara,  and  other  places.  Additional  struc- 
tures are  always  developed  in  those  watersheds  in  the 
intervals  between  fires  thereby  increasing  the  values 
lost  and  the  tragedy  potential  of  each  such  recurrence. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  has  detailed  its  workload 
needs  in  fire  prevention  and  fire  law  enforcement  based 
upon  known  critical  fire  areas  throughout  the  state, 
known  history  of  fire  causes  and  patterns  of  fire  inci- 
dences, and  known  factors  to  attack  those  problems, 


yet  the  division's  budget  does  not  include  that  neces- 
sary to  take  advantage  of  that  knowledge. 

Fire  prevention  is  not  a  nebulous  term.  It  involves 
the  noting  of  physically  definable  hazards  and  securing 
abatement  thereof.  Historically,  the  majority  of  fire 
starts  are  along  various  transportation  route  rights-of- 
way,  yet  a  $30,000  item  necessary  to  implement  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Treatment  of  Rights-of- 
way  to  seek  solutions  to  this  vexing  problem  was 
eliminated  from  the  budget  by  the  administration  even 
though  the  Legislature  established  the  advisory  com- 
mittee in  the  previously  mentioned  fire  prevention 
bill.  Perhaps  this  is  an  apt  example  of  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish."  The  committee  was  advised  that  many 
of  the  major  fires  of  the  1964  fire  season  including 
the  multimillion  dollar  Coyote  fire  in  Santa  Barbara 
County  were  from  roadside  starts  which  could  have 
been  precluded  by  a  few  dollars  spent  on  roadside 
hazard  abatement. 

It  would  be  relatively  impossible  to  staff  and  locate 
sufficient  fire  suppression  forces  to  extinguish  every 
fire  start  in  the  state  before  serious  damage  is  inflicted, 
but  it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  to  eliminate 
known  fire  hazards  to  the  extent  that  such  holocausts 
as  have  occurred  could  be  prevented. 

For  instance,  all  of  the  major  1964  fires  occurring 
on  lands  under  protection  by  the  state  were  in  areas 
which  had  been  previously  designated  by  the  division 
as  critical  fire  hazards.  The  amount  of  the  damages 
incurred  in  the  Napa-Sonoma  fire  alone  represents 
more  than  the  amount  needed  to  implement  the  first 
increment  of  the  fire  prevention  plan.  If  one  such  fire 
can  be  eliminated  through  the  proposed  program 
effort  each  year,  the  dollars  spent  would  indeed  be 
justified.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  administration  to 
propose  and  the  legislature  to  authorize  a  funding 
program  to  take  this  step  to  protect  the  state's  citizens 
and  its  dwindling  resources. 

Recommendations 

It  is  obvious  that  we  in  California  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  our  responsibilities,  our  obligations,  and  fire 
prevention  law  requirements.  We  need  greater  em- 
phasis upon  our  law  enforcement  and  fire  prevention 
procedures.  We  need  to  more  effectively  utilize  our 
present  complement  of  fire  agency  personnel  in  hazard 
reduction  activities.  Planning  and  zo?iing  bodies  must 
shoulder  more  effectively  their  responsibilities  to  pro- 
vide optimum  public  safety  in  urban  development. 
We  need  a  greater  budgetary  emphasis  on  research 
to  provide  us  with  the  knowledge  of  the  procedures, 
methods,  and  materials  to  more  effectively  protect 
against  the  ravages  of  fire.  We  need  to  provide  greater 
budgetary  emphasis  on  the  developme?it  of  extensive 
fuel  breaks  and  the  provision  of  those  fire  control 
methods  that  are  proven  to  be  effective  in  fighting 
fires. 
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It  is  always  difficult  to  generate  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  aforementioned  activities,  except  when  a  dis- 
aster occurs.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  too  late  for  that 
particular  instance.  This  committee  has  consistently 
taken  the  position  that  there  is  no  practicable  way  to 
determine  how  much  men  and  equipment  are  neces- 
sary for  fire  protection  until  every  measure  of  fire 
prevention  and  reduction  of  fire  potential  has  been 
exploited. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that: 

1.  All  plann'mg  and  zoning  bodies  refer  all  applica- 
tions for  subdivision  developme?it  and  urban  exte?isio?i 
projects  to  the  appropriate  fire  agencies  for  recom- 
mendations to  provide  for  optimum  protection  from 
fires. 

2.  The  state  step  zip  its  hazard  reduction  program 
in  cooperation  with  landowners  and  other  public 
agencies  utilizing  to  the  greatest  advantage  its  current 
complement  of  field  personnel. 

3.  The  Division  of  Forestry  and  all  other  firefight- 
ing  agencies  accelerate  their  fire  prevention  education 
programs  and  greatly  increase  the  level  of  fire  law 
enforcement. 

4.  Extensive  planning  of  all  public  bodies  be  coordi- 
nated to  provide  for  the  optimmn  development  of  fuel 
breaks,  firebreaks,  and  placement  of  tactical  firefight- 
ing  tools,  in  a  program  reflecting  priority  of  develop- 
ment for  the  protection  of  property  and  resource 
values  in  hazardous  areas  of  the  state. 

5.  The  statutes  be  amended  to  permit  the  State  For- 
ester to  use  inmate  persomiel  in  contracts  with  private 
parties  for  the  reduction  of  fire  hazards,  in  order  to 
make  such  activities  economically  feasible. 

Obviously  a  fire  hazard  on  one  property  is  not  a 
hazard  just  to  that  property,  but  to  adjoining  prop- 
erties and  the  public  resources  as  well.  Anything  that 
can  be  done  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  such  hazards 
should  be  engaged  in  and  such  activity  involving  the 
use  of  inmate  labor  does  not  create  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage.  The  law  now  permits  the  state  to  note 
a  hazardous  situation  and  to  require  a  landowner  to 
abate  that  hazard,  failing  which,  the  state  with  its  own 
forces  can  abate  the  hazard  and  charge  the  property 
owner  for  the  costs  thereof.  Recognizing  the  value  to 
the  public  interest  in  abating  such  hazards  the  com- 
mittee included  in  S.B.  643,  1963  Statutes,  a  provision 
to  permit  landowners  to  contract  with  the  State  For- 
ester to  abate  hazards.  If,  as  it  must  be  in  many  cases, 
it  is  economically  or  physically  infeasible  for  the  land- 
owner to  either  abate  a  large  hazard  or  to  contract 
with  the  State  Forester  for  that  purpose,  the  processes 
of  law  available  to  the  State  Forester,  without  accept- 
ing the  above  recommendation  would  appear  to  be 
relatively  unfair  to  the  property  owner.  Inmates  under 
contract  to  various  public  agencies  are  presently  used 
on  projects  in  state  parks,  on  roadsides,  fish  and  game 
habitat  rehabilitation  project,  and  so  forth.  The  use  of 


inmates  for  the  protection  of  resources  from  fire 
through  hazard  abatement  activities  would  appear  to 
be  just  as,  if  not  more,  important  than  those  men- 
tioned. 

6.  The  Advisory  Com?tiittee  o?i  the  Treatment  of 
Rights-of-way  be  activated  as  provided  in  Senate  Bill 
643,  1963  Regular  Session. 

7.  A  carefully  planned  program  of  basic  and  applied 
research  be  devised  to  more  adequately  predict  fire 
emergency  co?iditio?is  and  develop  more  effective  tools 
and  methods  for  extinguishing  fires. 

8.  The  state  press  for  the  modification  of  Presiden- 
tial Executive  Order  325 -A  which  for  over  40  years 
has  precluded  the  use  of  inmate  labor  on  national  for- 
ests for  other  than  fire  control,  such  modification  to 
permit  use  of  inmate  labor  on  those  conservation  proj- 
ects which  meet  with  the  approval  of  an  advisory 
board. 

Fire  Protection  Planning 

Fire  protection  planning  must  take  into  considera- 
tion those  factors  which  contribute  to  California's 
tremendous  fire  hazards,  i.e.,  (1)  combustible  brush, 
which  covers  about  70  percent  of  the  mountainous 
lands;  (2)  the  dry,  windy  weather  which  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  blow  in  from  the  deserts  at 
velocities  over  70  miles  per  hour,  making  fuel  moisture 
lower  and  bringing  humidity  to  minimal  levels;  (3) 
the  rugged  terrain  which  is  California's  normal  topog- 
raphy; and  (4)  the  problem  of  increasing  population 
and  further  urban  development  into  wild  land  areas. 
It  was  emphasized  that  the  wild  land  fire  problem  is 
no  longer  one  of  just  protecting  a  valuable  natural 
resource.  It  has  grown  to  encompass  human  lives  and 
property.  Of  great  concern  is  the  increasing  frequency 
of  structural  loss  from  major  wild  land  fires  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  potential  for  even  greater  losses 
including  that  of  human  life,  that  now  exists  in  many 
places. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  mountainous  wild  lands 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  cities  may  be  undevelopable 
due  to  complex  fire  problems  and  high  watershed 
values.  Fire  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  poten- 
tial urban  lands  cannot  be  developed  to  their  optimum 
unless  planners  and  developers  recognize  the  need  for 
fire  safety  measures.  Hazardous  situations  allowed  to 
develop  because  of  lack  of  planning  are  largely  un- 
correctable, and  therefore,  it  is  important  that  master 
planning  be  applied  beforehand  to  the  various  portions 
of  the  fire  hazardous  areas  as  rapidly  as  these  areas  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  development. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  planning  elements 
involve  the  following:  (1)  Topography— Slopes  should 
be  studied  in  order  to  determine  those  lands  which 
have  such  complex  fire  problems  and  high  watershed 
values  that  render  them  undevelopable.  Slopes  should 
also  be  studied  in  those  areas  of  high  fire  hazard  where 
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development  can  occur  with  proper  planning.  (2) 
Land  use— It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  centers  of 
development  in  zoning  to  include  the  various  residen- 
tial, business,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  location  of  schools  and  open  spaces,  such  as 
parks,  grecnbclts  and  golf  courses.  (3)  Traffic  flow— 
The  road  network  consisting  of  arterial  and  collector 
streets  should  circulate  to  provide  for  fire  access  and 
public  evacuation.  (4)  Water  system— The  distribution 
and  source  facilities  should  be  designed  sufficiently  to 
support  necessary  fire  flow.  (5)  Fuel  breaks  and  fire 
roads— A  system  of  fuel  breaks  and  fire  roads  must  be 
planned  in  order  to  protect  the  values  of  both  the 
watersheds  and  the  developing  urban  areas. 

Planning  should  be  carried  out  by  units  in  which 
there  are  more  or  less  coexisting  plans  for  problems  of 
drainage,  erosion,  flood  control  and  sanitation,  inas- 
much as  fire  protection  planning  is  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  solutions  of  these  problems  and  basic  to 
full  development  of  the  mountain  areas. 

For  the  effective  administration  of  safety  require- 
ments and  in  order  that  planners,  developers  and  fire 
authorities  have  a  uniform  understanding  of  the  areas 
of  reference,  the  mountain  fire  hazard  areas  should  be 
delineated  on  maps.  These  maps  should  be  so  prepared 
as  to  locate  fire  hazard  boundaries  upon  roads,  utility 


lines,  streams,  or  other  landmarks  for  administrative 
convenience  and  in  order  that  the  hazardous  areas  can 
be  physically  visible  on  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  fire  safety  requirements  recommended 
to  the  City-county  Relations  Committee  of  the  South- 
ern California  Regional  Association  of  County  Super- 
visors are:  (1)  Structural  Fire  Construction  Standards 
—These  standards  to  be  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  to  be  required  as  a  contingency  for 
the  approval  of  proposed  newly  developing  areas 
within  the  fire  hazard  zoning.  (2)  Safe  ingress  and 
egress— Requiring  at  least  two  different  ingress  and 
egress  routes,  and  requiring  a  60-foot  right-of-way 
for  the  construction  of  two  12-foot  traffic  lanes,  two 
8-foot  parking  lanes,  and  two  10-foot  roadside  strips 
upon  which  the  fire  hazard  should  be  abated;  limit 
cul-de-sacs  to  600  feet  terminated  by  a  turnaround 
right-of-way  not  less  than  90  feet  in  diameter  so  that 
fire  equipment  can  be  maneuvered;  street  grades 
should  be  limited  to  12  percent  except  for  such  dis- 
tances as  topographic  conditions  make  lesser  grades 
impractical;  no  street  or  road  should  have  centerline 
radius  of  curvature  of  less  than  50  feet;  and  the  re- 
sponsible fire  agency  may  remove  and  clear  within  20 
feet  on  each  side  of  every  roadway  all  flammable  vege- 
tation or  other  combustible  growth   and   may  enter 


House  upslope  from  brush  like  a  log  on  a  stack  of  kindli 
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upon  private  property  to  do  so.  This,  of  course,  would 
not  apply  to  single  specimens  of  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery  or  cultivated  ground  cover,  such  as  green 
crass,  or  similar  plants  used  as  ground  covers  provided 
they  do  not  form  a  means  of  readily  transmitting  fire. 

The  fire  protection  water  facilities  recommended 
were:  (1)  The  minimum  size  of  water  distribution 
mains  on  which  fire  hydrants  are  located  should  be 
six  inches  in  a  system  designed  to  permit  circulating 
w  aterflow  as  may  be  practical.  Hydrant  spacing  of  660 
feet  to  330  feet  and  pressures  of  500  gpm  to  750  gpm 
are  recommended  based  upon  the  character  of  the  sub- 
division. (2)  The  size,  type,  and  location  of  the  fire 
hydrant  should  meet  the  approval  of  the  responsible 
fire  authorities,  and  of  applicable  state  and  county  fire 
regulations  with  a  minimum  size  of  waterway  not  less 
than  the  size  of  the  street  main  up  to  a  nominal  six-inch 
size.  (3)  Those  separately  developed  dwellings  with 
an  individual  private  water  supply  should  provide  an 
acceptable  guaranteed  minimum  supply  of  water  above 
the  amount  required  for  domestic  needs,  that  will  be 
adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  fire  authority  for  the 
protection  of  the  structures. 

Minimum  clearance  requirements  between  brush  or 
vegetative  growth  and  structures  are  those  basically 
contained  in  SB  643,  and  lot  size  and  placement  of 


buildings  thereon  should  be  such  that  adequate  clear- 
ance of  hazardous,  flammable,  vegetative  cover  may 
be  performed  within  the  limits  of  the  owner's  lot. 

The  report  to  the  Southern  California  Supervisors 
Association  pointed  out  that  the  slope  has  an  important 
bearing  on  fire  behavior  through  its  effect  on  wind 
conditions,  and  heat  radiation.  Consequently,  and  irre- 
spective of  brush  clearance  requirements,  more  space 
between  structures  is  required  in  mountainous  areas 
than  is  the  case  on  valley  floors  and  coastal  plains. 

The  report  puts  considerable  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  building  codes  and  fire  prevention  codes  to  give 
special  consideration  to  mountain  hazard  areas,  con- 
sidering such  things  as  fire-resistant  materials  for  roofs 
and  the  exterior  of  buildings,  screening  of  roof,  attic, 
and  underfloor  openings,  fire  resistive  construction  of 
all  building  projections  and  proper  placing  of  large 
windows. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommendations  in  the 
vein  of  the  considerations  of  this  report,  is  that  fire- 
breaks separating  communities  or  clusters  of  structures 
from  the  native  vegetation  should  be  constructed.  Such 
firebreaks  would  be  more  properly  oriented  toward 
fuel  breaks  or  greenbelts,  which  do  not  require  the 
removal  of  all  vegetation  but  rather  the  thinning  out, 
or  landscaping  of  the  vegetation  to  reduce  the  volume 
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of  fuel.  As  a  prerequisite  to  installation  of  such  fuel  stricting   subdivisions    until    compliance    with    certain 

breaks,  all  easements  for  firebreaks  for  fire  safety  in  fire  safety  standards  could  be  met.  Orange  County,  in 

built-up  areas  should  encompass  access  for  firefighting  this  manner  has  attempted  to  meet  a  critical  problem 

personnel  and  equipment  which  may  mean  motorized  precipitated  in  its  watershed  areas  by  continuing  urban 

travel  in  some  cases.  Also  community  firebreaks  should  expansion.  The  same  has  transpired  in  portions  of  Los 

be  coordinated  with  overall  firebreak  and  fuel  break  Angeles  County.  Certainly  this  same  problem  is  now 

plans  in  the  mountain  area.  facing  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Russian 

It  was  emphasized  that  all  requests  to  build  within  River  country,   the   coastal   communities,    and   other 

the  hazardous  fire  areas  should  be  routed  by  local  plan-  areas  of  the  state.  These  areas  could  benefit  from  the 

ning  commissions  to  the  responsible  fire  authority  for  specified  planned  programs  in  southern  California  with 

applicable  fire  regulations  and  for  recommendations  the  modifications  necessary  to  meet  local  terrain  and 

for  modifications  or  approval.  vegetation  conditions. 

Fire  Protection  Planning  in  Southern  California  Programs  of  the  United  States 

_.      „                ,   „             ,         ,       ,        ,                     j  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  County  of  Orange  has  developed  a  proposed  iZ,      TT  .     .  _           _           o       •           •        i            . 

,  c'  ,       i        ?  r     i  .       i      i       r      v    i  •  u  The  United  States  forest  Service  pointed  out  that 
operational  firebreak  and  fuel  break  plan  for  its  high  .                           „             ,,,         r               ^  ■        ■ 
r       i          i              ,1           i          _    j             i     „„  i   k     -u~  its  current  staffing  and   budget  for  attacking  its  re- 
fire  hazard  areas  through  a  study  conducted  bv  the  .,.,..       •      ^ r ,r       •     •      i  r  •                i 
,.  fc    r       _               •     .if  .          ,„„  Ti  ■      i •  „„i„aj  sponsibihties  in  California  is  deficient  to  about  one- 
state  forest  ranger  in  that  county.   1  his  plan  involved  r                              nnn 

c    n  «-u     u-  i    c      u  '     a      „      ■„  r\~  „   „  ha  f  of  the  $1 1,433,000  per  year  plan  felt  to  be  needed, 

a  survey  of  all  the  high  fire  hazard  areas  in  Orange  c  \\ 

County,  giving  ultimate  consideration  to  the  protec-  as  follows:                                                                Percent  of 

■, '   °  .      °                     ..                                .  .          r  Total         Available     planned 

tion  of  various  communities  and  the  division  of  large  Manpower                                 needed          1964         needs 

and  flammable  vegetative  covered  areas  with  fuel  or  j^en                                         4313            2  092          48 

fire  breaks  for  the  control  of  large  fires.  Alan-months                             27,803           11,389          41 

In  Orange  County,  to  meet  the  problems  of  increas-  Fj'r pumpers    -    ,   ,:     ,                 4^              4;?          ?* 

...           r      -i  i  i       i                   i  •                           c  Helicopters  and   nelitack  crews          39                   2.>             59 

ing  urbanization  of  wild  land  areas  subject  to  great  fire  Bulldozers  and  transports 66  14  21 

hazard,  a  county  ordinance  was  adopted  in   1959  re-  Aerial  tankers                                    34                21           61 
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Mr.  Connaughton,  regional  forester,  Region  V, 
stated  that  fundamental  to  any  system  of  fire  protec- 
tion is  a  network  of  roads  to  insure  rapid,  safe  access 
for  suppression  forces.  He  pointed  out  that  the  fire 
attack  over  the  primitive  travel  conditions  existing  on 
the  Santa  Ynez  side  of  the  Coyote  fire  (Santa  Barbara 
fire)  was  successful  only  because  of  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  favorable  weather.  Had  serious  burning  condi- 
tions returned  as  forecast,  the  lack  of  access  would 
have  made  it  impossible  to  have  controlled  the  fire 
without  considerable  additional  loss.  He  explained  that 
the  full  national  forest  development  program  provides 
for  construction  of  13,827  miles  of  multiple-purpose 
roads  in  addition  to  those  constructed  by  the  timber 
purchasers.  This  mileage  is  all  essential  to  fire  protec- 
tion, and  the  estimated  cost  for  such  construction  for 
the  10-year  period  is  $216,164,000.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  two  largest  national  forest  fires  in  1964,  i.e., 
the  Cosy  Dell  fire  on  the  San  Bernardino  National 
Forest  and  the  Coyote  Fire  on  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest  originated  in  flash-type  fuels  along  the  roadside, 
and,  had  adequate  roadside  hazard  reduction  treatment 
been  in  effect,  both  of  these  fires  could  have  been 
prevented.  Certainly  this  kind  of  prevention  can,  and 
should  be  built  into  road  designs  so  that  costly  annual 
maintenance  will  be  held  to  a  minimum.  It  is  to  the 
end  of  preventing  roadside  fires  that  this  committee's 
recommendation  for  an  advisory  committee  on  the 
treatment  of  rights-of-way  is  to  be  directed. 

The  Forest  Service  had  a  target  of  500,000  acres  of 
type  conversion  in  1957  and  since  that  time  the  service 
has  actually  converted  20,546  acres  from  brush  to 
grass  or  other  less  flammable  species.  The  service  has 
constructed  about  538  miles  of  fuel  break  involving 
6,156  acres  in  the  last  five  years.  Such  fuel  breaks  con- 
stitute a  permanent  change  in  the  cover  type  with  real 
advantage  in  fire  suppression.  The  Forest  Service  also 
completed  742  miles  of  roadside  cleanup  involving 
4,382  acres  in  that  five-year  period.  The  Forest  Service 
dovetails  fuel  management  with  timber  plantation  op- 
erations in  open  brush  fields  for  (1)  habitat  improve- 
ment to  benefit  wildlife,  (2)  range  improvement  pro- 
grams, and  (3)  cover  to  enhance  water  yield. 

Such  resource  programs  coupled  with  hazard  reduc- 
tion of  flammable  fuels  on  367,000  acres  of  the  most 
critical  problem  areas,  comprise  a  total  acreage  pro- 
gramed for  treatment  of  2,721,000  acres.  This  will 
provide  fuel  cover  modification  on  approximately  one- 
eighth  of  the  area  of  national  forests  in  California. 

It  would  appear  to  be  extremely  beneficial  for  all  of 
the  agencies  responsible  for  zoning,  planning,  develop- 
ment of  fuel  breaks,  etc.,  including  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  to  combine  their  efforts  to  map  not 
only  the  physical  areas  to  be  treated  in  the  state  but 
also  to  delineate  the  responsibilities  of  those  agencies 
and  governmental  jurisdictions  to  accomplish  such 
treatment. 


MAJOR   FIRE    PROTECTION    ELEMENTS    NEEDED 

10-Year  Development  Program  for  the  National  Forests 

of  California  1963-1972 

Capital 
Item  Acres         investment 

Tree   planting  952,000  \ 

Timber  stand  improvement 872,000  \     *8-'?yVuuu 

Wildlife  habitat  improvement 82,000  4,925,000 

Range  resource  improvement.—. 448,000  6,362,000 

Hazardous  fuel  reduction  and  4,300  miles 

fuel  break  367,000  18,213,000 

Structural  improvements  for  fire  and  gen- 
eral purposes  (includes  housing,  com- 
munications, heliports,  etc.) 22,394,000 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (13,827  miles  of 
roads  plus  timber  sale  roads,  1,137 
miles   of  trails)  216,154,000 

Total   capital   investment   planned  $350,639,000 

Forest    fire     protection     operation     and 

maintenance  cost   (10th  year).... $11,443,000 

Critique  on  the  Major  Fires- 
September  18  to  27,  1964 

This  report  will  concentrate  its  attention  on  one 
10-day  period  of  the  1964  fire  season,  during  which 
period  all  of  the  examples  of  need  for  fire  hazard 
abatement  and  the  typical  problems  facing  the  extin- 
guishing of  fires  by  fire  agencies  occurred.  This  10- 
day  period  of  September  18  to  27,  1964,  was  a  period 
of  most  critical  fire  weather  contributing  to  the  easy 
ignition  of  many,  many  fires;  making  the  control  of 
any  fire  started  most  difficult,  and  promoting  the  es- 
cape of  fires  from  control  lines.  The  major  fires  will 
be  discussed  here  except  for  the  Santa  Barbara  fire 
which  is  discussed  separately. 

Friday,  September  18,  was  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  when  wind  velocities,  high  temperature,  and 
extreme  dryness,  occurred  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
major  fires  which  did  start.  The  period  of  dry  north 
winds  across  the  state  started  on  September  18,  lulled 
to  a  certain  extent  on  Saturday,  September  19,  but 
resumed  that  afternoon  and  continued  through  Sun- 
day, September  20.  On  Monday,  September  21,  the 
northerly  winds  reached  their  peak  velocity  and 
spread  over  most  of  the  state.  By  Tuesday,  September 
22,  the  wind  pattern  was  changing  to  the  northeast 
and  although  the  velocities  were  diminishing,  the  off- 
shore and  downslope  flow  of  hot,  very  dry  air  carried 
across  the  state  even  beyond  the  shoreline.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  pointed  out  that  this  pattern  persisted 
for  three  days  through  Thursday,  the  24th.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  desert-type  thunderstorms  moved 
over  southern  California  from  the  east.  The  pattern 
of  hot  dry  air  from  the  east  began  to  change  by  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  25th,  when  the  pressure  barrier 
relaxed  allowing  marine  air  to  move  onshore  along  the 
entire  coastline.  On  Saturday,  the  26th,  fog  blanketed 
almost  all  of  the  north  coast  fire  area,  and  although 
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there  was  a  real  threat  of  the  resumption  of  dry  north- 
erly winds  over  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  the 
balance  tipped  in  favor  of  continued  marine  air  inva- 
sion along  the  coastal  areas. 

During  this  particular  period  of  time  the  first  signif- 
icant fire  occurred  in  Humboldt  County  on  Friday, 
September  IS,  near  Petrolia,  west  of  Garberville.  The 
so-called  Roberts  control  burn  of  that  date,  had  been 
planned  for  2,261  acres.  However,  this  burn  escaped 
and  burned  an  additional  2,850  acres.  In  addition  to 
this  escape  on  September  18,  the  Humboldt  Ranger 
Unit  also  experienced  a  structurally-caused  80-acre 
timber  fire  near  McCann,  north  of  Weott.  During  this 
period  of  time  the  division's  Mount  St.  Helena  forest 
fire  lookout,  located  at  approximately  4,300  feet  ele- 
vation at  the  intersection  of  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Lake 
Counties,  recorded  a  north-northwest  wind  of  14-18 
miles  per  hour  during  Friday.  At  7  a.m.  on  Saturday, 
Mount  St.  Helena  reported  a  63-mile-per-hour  north 
wind.  Just  prior  to  that  reading,  at  6:45  a.m.  the 
Nuns  Canyon  fire  started  east  of  Kenwood  in  Sonoma 
County.  At  10  a.m.,  what  later  proved  to  be  a  huge 
and  very  destructive  fire  started  in  Napa  County  near 
the  2,300-foot  elevation  on  Mount  St.  Helena  near 
the  Calistoga-Middletown  Highway.  It  was  termed  the 
Hanley  fire. 


Again,  at  1  p.m.  on  September  19,  a  fire  started  in 
the  Placer  Ranger  Unit,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Au- 
burn on  the  Forest  Hill  Road.  This  was  an  incendiary 
fire  which  spread  south  into  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
American  River.  Almost  simultaneously  the  Humboldt 
ranger  unit  experienced  another  fire  near  Redway  of 
an  additional  18  acres  and  a  45-acre  recreationist- 
caused  fire  near  Shelter  Cove.  Shortly  after  midnight 
on  Sunday,  the  Napa  ranger  unit  experienced  an 
incendiary  fire  north  and  west  of  Lake  Berryessa, 
identified  as  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  fire,  which  was 
controlled  that  same  day  at  180  acres.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  a  fire  was  started  behind  the  town  of  Rock- 
port  in  Mendocino  County  which  quickly  spread  to 
90  acres  and  later  to  huge  proportions  because  of  the 
heavy  timber  and  difficult  topography.  On  September 
21,  with  northerly  winds  increasing  to  gusts  up  to  70 
miles  per  hour,  the  Hanley  fire  escaped  and  by  Sunday 
evening  it  reached  the  Palisade  Mine  approximately 
two  miles  north  of  the  outer  limits  of  the  City  of  Cal- 
istoga,  and  then  ran  on  down  to  the  City  of  Calistoga, 
destroying  many  structures. 

At  7  a.m.  on  Monday,  September  21,  Mount  St. 
Helena  registered  64-mile-per-hour  north  winds  and 
in  midafternoon  winds  in  the  magnitude  of  75  miles 
per  hour  continued   to   be   registered.   At    3:15    a.m. 


Powerlines  and  poles  surrounded  by  heavy  fuel. 
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while  suppression  forces  were  experiencing  the  most 
difficulty  with  the  Hanley  fire,  another  incendiary  fire 
was  started  east  of  Napa,  near  Mount  George,  along 
the  Napa-Monticello  Highway.  During  Monday  in 
midmorning,  a  new  fire  started  in  Napa  County  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  Lake  Henessey  which  was  con- 
trolled during  the  day  at  600  acres.  On  Monday  after- 
noon another  incendiary  fire  began  in  Clover  Valley 
northeast  of  Upper  Lake. 

The  major  fires  continued  to  burn  and  by  2  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  September  22,  the  head  of  the  Hanley  fire 
had  spread  into  the  outskirts  of  the  City  of  Santa  Rosa, 
in  Rincon  Valley  around  the  county  hospital,  and  in 
the  hills  just  east  of  the  freeway.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  is  a  distance  of  almost  15  miles  from  the 
point  of  origin  and  approximately  1 1  miles  from  where 
the  fire  had  jumped  Highway  128  at  noon  on  Monday. 
The  Nuns  Canyon  fire,  the  Mount  George  fire,  and 
the  fire  east  of  Auburn  continued  to  burn.  The  latter, 
about  6  o'clock  on  Monday,  escaping  to  the  south  side 
of  the  American  River  in  three  spots  north  of  Cool 
and  spreading  to  both  sides  of  Highway  49. 

At  7  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  September  22,  A4ount  St. 
Helena  continued  to  record  winds  greater  than  60 
miles  per  hour  from  the  north.  On  Tuesday  morning 
the  Hanley  fire  was  approaching  35,000  acres  in  size. 


The  Nuns  Canyon  fire  was  in  excess  of  5,000  acres 
while  the  fire  east  of  Napa  was  about  4,000  acres.  On 
Tuesday,  new  fires  started  in  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  and 
Humboldt  Counties,  requiring  additional  suppression 
effort.  These  were:  (1)  west  of  Healdsburg,  (2)  the 
Mill  Creek  fire,  (3)  the  Nacomis  fire  in  Mendocino 
County  northeast  of  Hopland  and  an  incendiary  fire 
south  of  the  previously  mentioned  Petrolia  range 
improvement  escape.  In  the  meantime  the  Nuns  Can- 
yon fire  continued  to  move  south,  and  between  1 1  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.  burned  into  Fetters  Hot  Springs  and  Boyes 
Hot  Springs,  destroying  some  26  dwellings  and  a  num- 
ber of  outbuildings.  The  Hanley  fire  continued  to 
spead  on  both  east  and  west  flanks  in  the  Napa 
County  portion. 

During  Wednesday,  Mendocino  County  experienced 
a  new  large  fire,  the  Singley  fire,  northwest  of  Hop- 
land,  which  was  controlled  at  8,150  acres,  and  also  on 
Wednesday  the  north  edge  of  the  fire  east  of  Napa 
burned  into  A4illiken  Creek  and  spread  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  towards  A4illiken  Reservoir.  The  south 
head  of  the  fire  spread  into  Green  Valley  and  flanked 
Lake  Frey  on  both  sides,  burning  to  about  a  mile  south 
of  Lake  Frey. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  Chief  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  County  Fire  Department  requested  the 


Dead-end  road. 
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division  to  assist  with  the  Santa  Barbara  fire,  which 
had  started  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  In  the  meantime 
the  fire  east  of  Napa  continued  to  burn,  spreading 
south  and  east  along  Twin  Sisters  to  the  vicinity  of 


the  Green  Valley  Golf  Club.  On  Thursday,  September 
24  and  Friday,  September  25,  three  additional  fires 
occurred  which  required  two  new  fire  camps  to  be 
established,  one  in  Miller  Canvon,  northeast  of  iMount 


CALIFORNIA   DIVISION   OF   FORESTY 

FIRE    CONTROL   JOB    LOAD 
September  18-27,  1964 

ZONES   I   AND   II 


Inci- 
dence* 

Forest  fires 

Date 

Acres 
burned 

Lightning 

Camp 
fires 

Smoking 

Debris 
burning 

Incendiary 

Machine 
use 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Number  of 

nonforest* 

fires 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24.. __ 

25 

26____ 
27____ 

26 
42 
33 
44 
19 
24 
40 
23 
18 
15 

284 

3,824 

66,562 

373 

14,259 

15,673 

375 

2,093 

199 

19 

58 

"6 

7 

1 

7 
11 
10 
11 

9 
9 
9 

5 
2 

5 

78 

1 

5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

21 

2 

14 
7 
16 
2 
6 
11 
6 
3 
4 

71 

5 
7 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
9 
1 

44 

11 
4 

9 

10 

4 

4 

7 
5 
3 

5 

62 

10 
15 
4 
9 
3 
8 

10 
8 
7 
6 

Total.  _. 

103,435 

80 

*  A    forest    fire    is    a    fire    originating    in    flammable    vegetation    or    in    structure,   vehicle,    improvement,    or    refuse    which    burns    one-fourth    acre    or    more 

flammable  vegetation. 
t  A    nonforest    fire   is   a    fire    originating   in    flammable    structure,    vehicle,    improvement   or   refuse   which   does   not   burn   one-fourth    acre   or    more    flammable 
vegetation. 


Pretty  until  it  is  blocked  by  fire. 
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Vaca  in  Solano  County,  and  one  near  Annapolis  in 
Sonoma  County.  Both  fires  were  controlled  by  Satur- 
day, September  26. 

The  division  pointed  out  that  during  this  10-day 
period  there  had  been  a  total  of  364  fires  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  protection  area  in  all  districts,  with 
103,435  acres  consumed.  Just  on  the  3  large  fires  121 
homes,  24  summer  cabins,  and  at  least  150  miscellane- 
ous  outbuildings   had   been   destroyed.   The   division 


noted  that  credit  should  be  given  to  the  timber  in- 
dustry, local  ranchers,  and  to  cooperating  fire  agencies, 
for  their  assistance  during  this  period.  Many  fires  were 
kept  small  by  their  actions  and  by  their  willingness  to 
assist,  with  the  knowledge  that  division  forces  were 
heavily  committed  to  the  several  large  fires.  It  was  the 
division's  conviction  that  the  flexibility  and  use  of  air 
tankers  with  long-term  fire  retardants  aided  in  keeping 
most  of  the  fires  small. 


CALIFORNIA   DIVISION  OF  FORESTY 

FIRE    CONTROL   JOB    LOAD 
September  18-27,  1964 

ZONES   I   AND   II 


Day         Sept. 


Friday  18 

Saturday  19 

Sunday  20 

Monday  21 

Tuesday  22 

Wednesday  23 

Thursday  24 

Friday  25 

Saturday  26 

Sunday  27 

Totals 


District  I 


Forest* 


7 

18 
17 
18 

4 

6 
13 

3 


Non- 
forestf 


15 


103 


District  II 


Forest 


61 


Non- 
forest 


13 


74 


District  III 


Forest 


6 
7 
3 

10 
4 

10 
6 
7 
6 
3 


62 


Non- 
forest 


67 


District  IV 


Forest 


13 


Non- 
forest 


IS 


District  V 


Forest 


39 


Non- 
forest 


15 


s4 


District  VI 


Forest 


21 


Non- 
forest 


27 


48 


Totals 


Forest 


26 
42 
33 
44 
19 
24 
40 
23 
18 
15 


284 


Non- 
forest 


10 

15 

4 

9 

3 

8 

10 

8 
7 
6 


80 


364 


*  A    forest    fire    is    a    fire    originating    in    flammable    vegetation    or    in    structure,    vehicle,    improvement,   or    refuse    which    burns    one-fourth    acre    or    more 

flammable  vegetation. 
t  A   nonforest   fire   is   a    fire   originating   in   flammable   structure,   vehicle,    improvement   or  refuse   which   does  not  burn   one-fourth   acre   or  more   flammable 
vegetation. 

CALIFORNIA  DIVISION  OF  FORESTY 

FIRE   CONTROL   JOB   LOAD 
September  18-27,  1964 

LARGE   FIRE  ACTIVITY 


Origin  date 

Name 

Ranger  unit 

Large  fire  cause 

Control  date 

Acreage 

9/18 
9/18 
9/18 
9/19 
9/19 
9/19 
9/19 

9/20 
9/20 
9/21 
9/21 
9/21 
9/21 
9/22 
9/22 
9/22 
9/23 
9/24 
9/24 
9/25 

Smith-Holton 

Roberts 

Price 

Hanley 

Nuns  Canyon 

Horse  Mtn.  No.  2 

Roadside  No.  51 

(Forest  Hill) 

Rockport 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Roadside  No.  42 

Clover  Valley 

Conn  Valley 

San  Bruno 

Mill  Creek 

Nacomis 

Mattole 

Singley 

Miller  Canyon 

Roadside  No.  79 

Wilbur  Springs 

Humboldt 

Humboldt 

Tehama 

Napa 

Sonoma 

Humboldt 

Placer 

Mendocino 

Napa 

Napa 

Lake 

Napa 

San  Mateo 

Sonoma 

Mendocino 

Humboldt 

Mendocino 

Napa 

Sonoma 

Lake 

Structure 

R.I.  escape 

Smoker-hunter 

Smoker-hunter 

Power  line 

Recreationist 

Incendiary 

Children  with  matches 

Incendiary 

Incendiary 

Incendiary 

Hunter 

Children  with  matches 

Structure 

Unknown 

Incendiary 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Incendiary 

Incendiary 

9/19 
9/20 
9/18 
9/26 
9/24 
9/21 
9/23 

9/21 
9/20 

9/25 
9/23 
9/21 
9/21 
9/25 
9/24 
9/26 
9/24 
9/26 
9/24 
9/25 

80 

2,850 

800 

52,700 

10,431 

65  . 
4,600 

90 

180 

8,400 

1,820 

600 

1,552 

300 

90 

15,036 

150 

1,800 

40 

80 
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The  Coyote  Fire  (Santo  Barbara) 

The  committee  gave  specific  attention  to  the  huge 
and  destructive  Coyote  fire  which  consumed  the  slopes 
above  Santa  Barbara  and  many  structures  in  the  sur- 
rounding communities.  In  all,  the  fire  burned  approxi- 
mately 67,000  acres  within  a  perimeter  of  almost  160 
miles.  Firefighting  personnel  developed  firelines  in  over 
100  miles  of  this  perimeter.  In  addition  to  the  some 
2x/i  million  dollars  which  it  cost  to  extinguish  this  fire, 
188  buildings  were  destroyed  or  damaged  with  a  total 
estimated  value  of  $2,788,400.  This  damage  estimate 
did  not  include  that  attributable  to  the  destruction  of 
the  contents  of  the  buildings.  It  was  stated  that  the 
content  loss  would  at  least  be  30-40  percent  of  the 
structural  damage  which  would  add  an  additional  one 
million  dollars.  Some  content  damage  estimates  range 
much  higher  than  the  figure.  Therefore,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  fire  and  the  prop- 
erty damage  involved  conservatively  ran  between  six 
and  six  and  one-half  million  dollars.  As  noted  previ- 
ously, the  potential  loss  from  resulting  flood  damage 
is  even  greater  than  this  figure  which  brings  to  a  stag- 
gering amount  the  damage  inflicted  by  this  fire.  This 
appraisal  certainly  would  seem  to  justify  measures, 
adequately  financed,  to  be  taken  by  not  only  public 
agencies  on  large-scale  type  conversion  projects  and 


hazard  reduction,  but  also  by  individuals  around  their 
respective  homes  and  structures  to  preclude  such  a  fire 
ever  occurring  again. 

The  Coyote  fire  started  Tuesday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 22,  near  the  junction  of  Coyote  Road  and  Foothill 
Road,  very  close  to  the  fire  protection  administrative 
boundary  between  the  City  of  Santa  Barbara  and  the 
Montecito  Fire  District.  It  was  apparently  a  roadside 
fire  from  some  as  yet  undetermined  origin.  Although 
the  fire  started  outside  of  the  boundary  of  the  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  it  was  inside  the  mutual  aid 
protection  area  and  forest  service  vehicles  moved  im- 
mediately when  the  fire  was  detected.  The  same  prob- 
lems faced  firefighting  organizations  on  this  fire  as  had 
faced  such  agencies  elsewhere  in  the  state.  Primarily 
involved  were  those  problems  of  access,  heavy  brush 
around  structures,  narrow,  dead-end  roads,  steep 
rugged  terrain,  high  winds  and  low   humidity. 

Between  2  o'clock,  when  the  fire  was  first  noted,  and 
6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fire  had  spread  about 
200  acres.  The  forest  supervisor  of  the  Los  Padres 
National  Forest  stated  that  he  believed,  had  it  not  been 
for  structures  in  the  heavy  brush  and  poor  access  in 
the  watershed  area,  that  the  air  attack  and  the  ground 
attack  could  have  contained  the  fire.  The  air  attack 
was   further  complicated   by   high  transmission   lines, 


Unauthorized  dumps  constitute  a  major  fire  hazard  problem. 
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requiring  the  airplanes  to  make  their  fire  retardant 
drops  from  elevations  which  reduced  their  effective- 
ness. During  Wednesday  morning  and  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  fire  made  a  break  into  the  Santa  Ynez 
drainage  and  then  in  the  evening  spread  into  the  east 
above  Montecito  and  to  the  west  across  San  Marcus 
Pass  Highway.  The  fire  was  endangering  the  Painted 
Cave  area  and  as  stated  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
supervisor  that  had  the  east  wind  continued  through 
the  day,  there  was  no  doubt  th.it  the  Painted  Cave 
area  nxould  have  been  totally  consumed  by  fire  because 
of  the  existing  heavy  brush  conditions.  As  it  was,  some 
14  homes  were  destroyed. 

About  2  o'clock  Thursday  afternoon,  the  fire  had 
started  a  massive  movement  to  the  north  and  west  and 
as  a  result  broke  out  in  several  places  down  into  the 
Los  Prietos  area  and  around  Gibraltar  Reservoir.  On 
Friday,  the  fire  began  moving  again  but  to  a  lesser 
extent  into  the  Camino  Cielo  area  and  the  Santa  Ynez 
drainage. 

Fourteen  planes  were  used  on  the  fire  with  10-11  of 
them  in  the  air  most  of  the  time  during  the  daylight 
hours.  They  could  not,  of  course,  be  used  at  night- 
time. Nineteen  helicopters  were  used  to  move  fire- 
fighters to  the  perimeter  areas  because  of  inadequate 
access  for  vehicles.  The  fire  was  considered  contained 


on  September  30  and  patrol  was  called  at  6  o'clock 
on  October  1.  One  fire  camp  was  still  in  action  until 
about  October  10.  Equipment  was  moved  into  the 
area  from  every  part  of  the  state  including  county 
equipment  from  adjoining  counties,  from  Los  Angeles, 
the  State  Division  of  Forestry,  and  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense.  The  Chief  of  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Fire 
Department  noted  that  from  the  inception  of  the  fire, 
tremendous  access  problems  faced  firefighting  agen- 
cies. In  an  attempt  to  get  to  the  east  side  of  the  fire, 
the  fire  equipment  could  not  be  used  on  the  most 
direct  route  over  the  Mountain  Drive  Road  and  so 
had  to  be  diverted  several  miles  losing  extremely  valu- 
able time.  This  was  generally  the  experience  through- 
out the  entire  fire  area.  He  noted  that  long  narrow 
driveways  also  complicated  protection  or  extinguish- 
ing of  fires  around  and  in  structures.  Inasmuch  as  some 
of  these  driveways  served  as  high  as  six  different 
homes,  traffic  control  was  a  major  problem. 

Watershed  Protection,  Santa  Barbara  Burned  Area 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  initiated  emergency  action 
to  attempt  to  mitigate  watershed  destruction  to  down 
stream  or  flood  plain  areas.  The  corps  immediately 
started  stream  clearance  and  before  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber started  constructing  its  debris  basins.  The  corps 
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pointed  out  that  the  sonic  $860,000  appropriated  for 
these  particular  projects  would  not  prevent  flooding, 
but  the  objective  was  to  try  to  prevent  the  debris 
from  choking  up  streams  and  descending  into  the 
heavily  populated  areas  of  Montecito,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Goleta.  The  corps  estimated  about  12,000  cubic 
yards  per  square  mile  of  debris  would  come  down  off 
the  watershed  in  a  moderately  heavy  rain.  Colonel 
Peacock,  representing  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  stated 
that  there  are  certain  problems  complicating  flood 
protection  and  flood  control.  He  noted  that  a  recon- 
naissance of  Mission  Creek,  where  it  crosses  State 
Street  in  Santa  Barbara  revealed  that  a  corner  of  an 
apartment  house  was  in  the  flood  control  channel. 
He  noted  that  when  the  waters  do  come  down,  even 
through  a  clean  channel,  the  encroachment  in  many 
areas  is  so  serious  that  the  water  will  be  kicked  out 
of  the  channel  and  will  flood  the  area  around  it. 
Colonel  Peacock  emphasized  the  necessity  to  keep  the 
channels  clear  and  free  of  trees  and  brush  and  the 
debris  basins  free  of  debris.  He  noted  that  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  is  caused  by  people  dumping  rub- 
bish and  junk  in  the  flood  control  channels,  in  addition 
to  building  encroachments. 

Watershed  Treatment  on  the  Coyote  Canyon  Fire 

The  area  conservationist  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, reported  that  that  agency  cooperated  with  the 
County  of  Santa  Barbara  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
from  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  as  consultants 
on  recommendations  for  emergency  measures  planned 
for  the  immediate  future.  The  $900,000  of  the  federal 
emergency  appropriation  was  allocated  through  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Emergency  Fund  and  will 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  rehabilitation  plan  being  pre- 
pared for  the  forest  service.  Defrayment  of  the  cost 
of  seeding  on  both  federal  and  private  land  is  included 
in  this  plan.  Cooperation  between  all  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  excellent  in  facilitating  the  seeding 
of  burnedover  areas.  In  the  case  of  the  Coyote  fire, 
because  of  this  preplanning,  seeding  on  the  fire  had 
been  started  immediately  and  in  some  areas  before  the 
fire  was  out. 

It  was  emphasized  that  there  will  be  erosion,  debris, 
and  very  severe  flooding  depending  on  the  amount  and 
the  intensity  of  rain  that  is  to  be  experienced  in  that 
area,  and  that  the  erosion  will  not  be  decreased  greatly 
by  the  seeding  program  the  first  year.  Seeding,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  help  the  second  year.  It  was  recommended 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  that  a  canyon-by- 
canyon  study  be  made  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
each  watershed  before  and  after  each  rainfall,  and  that 
a  record  be  made  to  determine  the  amount  and  move- 
ment of  debris.  This  information  would  aid  engineer- 
ing planners  of  all  agencies.  Generally,  the  Soil  Conser- 


vation Service  feels  that  there  are  some  areas  where 
brush  can't  be  removed  and  grass  established.  The  dan- 
ger in  a  large  scale  "burn  off  the  back  country"  philos- 
ophy is  that  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  those  areas  that  should 
not  be  burned.  For  this  reason,  it  is  somewhat  safer 
to  reduce  the  brush  competition  by  spray  or  by  use 
of  heavy  equipment.  It  was  felt  that  the  present  pro- 
posal of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  create  large  fuel 
breaks  and  firebreaks  with  spray  to  kill  the  brush  in 
certain  areas  seems  to  be  the  only  logical  way  to  re- 
duce the  fire  hazard,  yet  give  some  protection  to  the 
watershed  to  prevent  erosion  and  flooding.  Some  con- 
sideration would  be  given  for  the  removal  of  brush 
and  establishment  of  grass  cover  on  carefully  selected 
areas  where  there  is  sufficient  soil  to  support  and  main- 
tain such  cover. 

Fire  Suppression  Forces  Needed 

Although  this  report,  as  did  the  committee's  report 
to  the  1963  session  of  the  Legislature,  stresses  fire  pre- 
vention measures,  it  is  obvious  that  there  were  defi- 
ciencies in  staffing  and  equipment  for  the  fire  suppres- 
sion responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Forestry. 

CALIFORNIA  DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY 

DEFICIENCY 

IN 

FIRE    PROTECTION    PLAN 

1.  Lack    of    enough    forest    fire    pumper 

truck  and  bulldozer  and  heavy  trans- 
port operators  to  fully  man  present 
equipment       $605,863 

Forest  fire  truck  driver— 620.65  man- 
months  $340,116 

Forestry  equipment  operators  —  34.45 
man-years      265,747 

2.  Lack  of  firefighters  to  fully  man  pres- 

ent crews  -  1,]  1 8,944 

Forest  firefighter— 2,797.36  man-months. 

3.  Lack  of  fire  prevention  personnel  201,463 
14  fire   prevention    patrolmen                       175,574 

2  fire  prevention  specialists  ( 1  associ- 
ate state  forest  ranger;  1  assistant  fire 
ranger)    (equipment  included)  25,889 

4.  Lack  of  cook  personnel  to  service  fire 

crews  at  stations  and  in  emergency 

field   fire   camps     121,779 

Camp  crew   cook-278.67   man-months. 

5.  Lack   of   detection    personnel    to    man 

fixed  lookouts  48,328 

Forest  fire  lookout- 119.92  man-months. 

6.  Lack    of    initial    attack    and    detection 

units  planned  for  some  areas  1,016,627 

7  crew  units  340,267 

3  lookouts 12,763 

11  medium  bulldozer  transport  units         615,264 
Total    annual    operating    expenses    for 

above    (equipment    included)  48,333 

7.  Lack  of  fire   control   dispatch   person- 

nel, ranger  unit,  district  headquarters 

and  Sacramento  338,294 

Dispatching  personnel— 46.42  man-years. 
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8.  Lack  of  fire  control  supply  and  ware-  the  fire  control  stations  staffed  to  the  level  authorized 

house  personnel                      226,820  under  the  1956  fire  plan.  To  secure  optimum  utiliza- 

Supply    and    warehouse    Perscmnel-20  •          *  mthorhed  fac}ljties  and  equipment,  it  would 

man-years  (14  ranger  units,  6  district  >                           >                      i          »    •    _»•         j    i       u 

headquarters)  (equipment  included).  seem  ele?nentary  that  personnel  needs  indicated  should 

9.  Deficiencies  in  the  planned  use  of  aerial  "e  supplied. 

attack    519,718 

Contract  and  rental  of  air  tankers,  heli-  Specific  Fire  Prevention  Effort  Required 

copters  and  light  aircraft  for  initial    ^^  The  reSp0nsibility  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  and 

Fire  retardants i  ZZZZ"Z"Z                 167*500  the  authority   for  activating  such   responsibility  was 

Air  base  operations -      61,200  greatly  broadened  by  Senate  Bill  643,  Statutes  of  1963. 

Air  attack  personnel   (air  bases,  drop  The  division  has  in  recent  months  made  an  exhaustive 

coordinators  and  supervision)....            140,179  survey  of  its  needs  to  effectively  carry  out  that  re- 

10.  Lack  of  automotive  maintenance  per-  sponsibilitv  and   has  arrived  at  a  detailed  workload 

sonel    - - ------                         239,238  F. 

6  district     fleet     managers      (assistant  solution. 

equipment  engineers)   100,566  The  committee  feels  that  the  administration  and  the 

6  automotive  maintenance  foremen ......      99,848  Legislature  should  provide  such  budgetary  support  in 

4  class  A  shop  mechanics  (heavy  equip-  logical  increments  to  permit  appraisal  of  the  effective- 

ment    mechanics)     (equipment    in-  ness  of  this  concerted  fire  prevention  effort. 

eluded)   io,oiq-  .       .                   .                                  , 

As  noted  in  the  committee  recommendations,  it  was 

"'  LasConn0efl  SUpervisi°n  and  *P*      ™.  P^                     185,759  felt  that  the  division  was  not  realizing  optimum  value 

6  assistant    fire    control    coordinators  to  its  fire  prevention  efforts  from  its  present  staffing. 

(associate  state  forest  ranger) 80,828  The  division's  workload  proposal  now  allocates  some 

3  associate  state  forest  rangers  (ranger  j0   percent  of  the   total   need  to  be   satisfied  by   its 

units)  _ .  regular  overhead  personnel. 

1  assistant  state  forest  ranger    (ranger  &  .         \  ,    ,  ™l,,«-«..„  -^ 

unit)                                                      12,216  The  committee  is  convinced  that  major  salutory  re- 

6  assistant  state  forest  rangers   (train-  suits  will  accrue  to  the  state  from  the  proposed  accel- 

ing  centers)  (equipment  included)....      52,296  erating  of  fire  and  forest  law  enforcement.  Except  for 

12.  Shortages  in  fire  control  equipment  for  minor  code  revisions,  it  is  not  felt  that  additional  fire 

the  present  organization 623,300  prevention  oriented  legislation  is  necessary  at  this  time, 

14  fire  trucks                                          211,400  inasmuch  as  the  State  Forester  is  now  authorized  and 

9  conservation  camp  heavy  transports     261,900  ..  ,                     ,          „„„_-_«. 

Specialized  fire  equipment ....                  150,000  directed   by   law   to   accomplish   more   than   current 

14  fire  camp  kitchen  trailers  $56,000  staffing  permits. 

14  fire  camp  headquarters  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  residences  and  business 

trailers  66,500  establishments  have  been  constructed  in  areas  of  ex- 

17  thr0aner°mounTeTSe^             27,500  treme  fire  hazard.  Past  experience  indicates  the  occu- 

,    _,            .             ,           .      ,  ,     •  pants  seldom  will  take  the  basic  steps  necessary  to  save 

13.  Communications  (stages  5  and  6  micro-  r                                                                    l            «.  •  j„  ^^^„^ 

wave  system)  .......  400,000  those  structures  from  fire  unless  some  outside  pressure 

,.   ^                            /»*          c    ►    n  is  brought  to  bear.  Fire  prevention  and  control  per- 

14.  Contract  counties    (Mann,  Santa  Bar-  15  uiuugui   ^   "v"11'  x         r                                                r 

bara,  Kern,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles)                      212,582  sonnel  must  call  upon  these  occupants  and  secure  com- 

15.  U.S.   Forest   Service   contract    (18   na-  pliance  with  the  law. 

tional  forests)  _-                     408,490  Thousands  of  municipal  and  casual  rubbish  dumps 

I7TTTT77  must  be  inspected  and  compliance  with  the  law  se- 

Grand  total                                                              $6,267,205  ^^     The    ^^    ^^    ^    incinerators    and    forest 

All  of  the  above  computations  regarding  needs  for  operations.    Major   efforts   must   be   directed   toward 

additional   fire   crew   personnel   are   based   upon   the  highway  and  railroad  right-of-way  hazard  abatement. 

5-day,  4-night  (104-hour)  workweek.  The  proposed  Concerted  effort  must  be  continuously  made  toward 

96-hour  workweek  for  forestry  fire  suppression  classes  apprehending  incendiarists  and  in  following  up  civil 

with  tight  standby  requirements  is  estimated  to  cost  and  criminal  cases  arising  from  infractions  of  the  law. 

an  additional  $1,085,435.  The  above  request  is  appli-  An  appraisal  of  statewide  application  of  these  efforts 

cable  to  certain  personnel  in  the  forestry  foreman  I,  indicate  that  such  activities  are  grossly  inadequate  due 

forest  fire  truck  driver,  forestry  equipment  operator,  primarily  to  a  lack  of  personnel, 

forest  fire  lookout,  and  camp  crew  cook  classes.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  enforcing  the  state  fire 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  full  effect  an  aggressive  prevention  laws  on  the  lands  over  which  it  exercises 

fire  prevention  program  will  have  upon  the  suppres-  jurisdiction  and  local  enforcement  personnel  are  to 

sion  needs.  A  review  of  the  following  table  reveals  utilize  state  laws  also  except  where  local  governing 

that  the  Division  of  Forestry  is  not  currently  staffed  bodies  have  passed   provisions  more  restrictive  than 

to  man  the  equipment  it  has  under  its  control  nor  are  state  law. 
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FOREST    FIRE    STARTED  "ON" 
STATE   RESPONSIBILITY  AREAS 

964    vs.   5    Year  Average    1959-1963 


%    of     19  6  4 
Roadside    Fires 
originating  on   County 

Roads    Rights  of 
Way  _64 


%    of    1964 
Roadside     Fires 
originating   on  State 
Highway  Rights  of 
Way_ 


Data  as   shown  is 
for  areas  under  the 
direct  protection  of 
C.D.F 


Timber 
Operation 


Railroad 


Powerline  Roadside 
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FOREST  FIRE  CAUSE   SUMMARY 

GENERAL    CAUSES 

State  Responsibility   Areas 

1964    vs.  5  Year  Average       1959-1963 
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Total  No.  Forest    Fires  1964       3790 

Annua!  Average  No.  ot  Forest 

Fires  for  Period    1959-1963        2812 
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Data  as  shown  is  for  areas 
under   the  direct  protection 
of     CD.  F. 
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FOREST  FIRES  STARTED  "BY" 
STATE   RESPONSIBILITY  AREAS 

1964    vs.    5    Year  Average    1959-1963 


923 


644 


734 


Occupant 


Recreationist 

or 

Traveler 


691 


187 


157 


404 


Hunter 


Children 
Matches 


Caused   by  Local 
Residents     61 


Caused  by  Non  Local 
Persons        39 


Data  as  shown  is 
for  areas  under  the 
direct  protection  of 
C.  D.  F. 
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MAN    POWER    REQUIREMENTS 
FIELD  LEVEL 

Fire  Prevention  Program  -  State  Responsibility  Areas 


^ 


Present     Staff 


Staff    Required 
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404 
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FIRE    PREVENTION    OFFICER  ASST.  FIRE    PREVENTION    OFFICER 


Data    as  shown   is   for  areas   under 
the  direct  protection  of   C.D.F. 
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It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  fire  prevention  and  fire  law  enforce- 
ment work  to  be  done,  that  the  success  of  such  work 
will  be  easy  to  measure,  and  that  the  risks  and  values 
are  ascending  with  each  passing  year. 

Following  is  a  program  for  fire  prevention,  fire  law 
enforcement,  and  hazard  abatement  on  lands  for  which 
the  state  has  primary  fire  prevention  and  suppression 
control  responsibility.  The  workload  units  are  well 
documented,  the  critical  fire  hazard  areas  are  clearly 
identified  and  the  benefits  are  obtainable  if  adequate 
financing  is  supplied. 

This  committee  would  not  encourage  full  imple- 
mentation to  cope  with  total  problem  needs  as  iden- 
tified by  the  division,  nor  has  the  division  requested 
full  implementation.  One  of  the  major  imponderables 
is  the  degree  of  fire  prevention  effort  required  to  initi- 
ate self-policing.  By  tactically  applying  the  requested 
incremental  implementation,  that  question  may  be  an- 
swered and  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  a  revalua- 
tion and  restatement  of  goals  following  initial  applica- 


tion of  concentrated  effort  will  indicate  that  the  total 
need  identified  now  will  actually  be  reduced. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  incremental 
implementation  proposed  by  the  Division  of  Forestry 
to  accelerate  fire  prevention,  fire  law  enforcement  and 
hazard  abatement  be  funded  at  the  1965  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  $3,071,564  recommended 
for  the  1965-66  fiscal  year  which  represents  some  45 
percent  of  the  $6,741,798  felt  to  be  needed  for  a  total 
fire  prevention  program,  is  indeed  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  division's  operation.  Even  with  such  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  fire  prevention,  major  fires  will  still 
undoubtedly  occur;  but  loss  of  property,  potential 
loss  of  life,  and  vital  watershed  damage  should  be 
materially  decreased. 

As  noted  above,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  full 
amount  now  felt  to  be  necessary  may  be  shown  to 
be  excess  to  the  needs  depending  upon  the  effect  the 
requested  increase  for  1965-66  will  have  upon  starting 
self-policing. 


STATEWIDE 
FIRE    PREVENTION    PROGRAM    SUMMARY   OF    ESTIMATED   COSTS 


Position 

Total 
needed 

Salaries 
and  wages 

Operating 
expense 

Vehicle 
cost 

Office 

equipment 

cost 

Special 
equipment 

ADMINISTRATION 

Fire      prevention      program      supervisor 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

3      11,473 

11,473 

9,454 

9,454 

18,522 

5,153 

3        2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

5,000 

300 

3       3,350 
3,350 
3,350 
3,350 

3           365 

365 

365 

365 
730 
485 

Fire  prevention  program  supervisor  (divi- 

Senior  fire  prevention  officer  (metropolitan 

Senior   fire   prevention   officer   (divisional 

7 

6 
7 
11 
6 
6 

3     65,529 

3     68,837 
66,175 
96,308 
30,918 

48,985 

3     15,300 

3     15,000 

17,500 

27,500 

1,800 

15,000 

3     13,400 

3      20,100 
23,450 
36,850 

3       2,675 

3       2,040 
2,380 
3,740 
2,913 
1,110 

DISTRICT  HEADQUARTERS 

Fire  prevention  program  supervisor 

3  5,080 
2,140 

Supervising  fire  prevention  officer 

27,600 

6,906 

36 

75 
373 

25 

3    311,224 

3    595,708 
2,562,902 

128,824 

3     76,800 

3    187,500 

932,500 

7,200 

3    108,000 

3    251,250 
1,445,850 

3      12,183 

3      14,625 
10,240 
12,137 

3      14,126 

FIELD 

3      11,100 
27,975 

Assistant  fire  prevention  officer 

473 

33,287,434 

31,127,200 

31,637,850 

337,002 

339,075 

516 

33,664,187 

31,219,300 

31,753,250 

3     51,860 

3     53,201 
36,741,798 
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STATE    FORESTER'S    FIRE    PREVENTION    PROGRAM    RECOMMENDATIONS 
1965-66   FISCAL   YEAR  * 


Position 

Total 
needed 

Salaries 
and  wages 

Operating 
expense 

Vehicle 
cost 

Office 

equipment 

cost 

Special 
equipment 

ADMINISTRATION 

Senior  fire  prevention  officer  (metropolitan 
area,  Southern  California)     

1 
1 

3       9,454 
9,261 

3     2,500 
2,500 

3     3,350 

3      365 
730 

Audio  visual  specialist 

Subtotal         _  _        _      

2 

2 

3     18,715 
3      16,328 

3    5,000 
3    5,000 

3    3,350 
3    9,200 

3  1,095 

3     370 

3  4,708 

DISTRICT  HEADQUARTERS 

Automobile  maintenance  foreman 

Subtotal 

2 

30 

149 

10 

3      16,328 

3    238,290 

1,024,077 

51,520 

3    5,000 

3  75,000 

372,500 

3,000 

3    9,200 

3100,500 
578,820 

3     370 

3  5,850 
4,096 
4,850 

3  4,708 

3  4,440 
11,190 

FIELD 

Fire  prevention  officer 

Assistant  fire  prevention  officer 

Clerical  assistance  . 

Subtotal.  _ 

189 

1 

1 

31,313,887 

3     11,473 
5,152 

3450,500 

3    2,500 

300 

10,000 

3679,320 

314,796 

3      365 
485 

315,630 

Rights  of  way  research  committee  fire  pre- 
vention program  supervisor 

Clerical  assistance,  right-of-way  committee 

Committee  travel  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Subtotal. . 

2 

3     16,625 

3  12,800 

3     850 

3     365 
365 
365 

Peace  officer  training. 

3    3,350 
3,350 

Senior  fire  prevention  officer.. 

1 
1 

3       9,454 
8,755 

3     2,500 
2,500 

Supervising  fire  prevention  officer 

Subtotal 

2 

3      18,209 

3    5,000 

3    3,350 

3     730 

Total 

197 

31,383,764 

3478,300 

3695,220 

317,841 

320,338 

Miscellaneous  program 

TV  films,  black  and  white,  to  color.  . 

3    7,500 

10,000 

2,000 

Fire  prevention  reporting  system.. 

Rewards. 

Subtotal             .    . 

3  19,500 

3411,642 
343,035 

Preliminary  Program  estimates 

Contract     counties     costs — 45     assistant 
fire    prevention    officers    operating   ex- 
penses 

USFS  costs — 22  assistant  fire  preven- 
tion officers  operating  expenses 

Subtotal.              

3754,677 

Grand  total  1965-66  Fire  Preven- 
tion Program  Budget 

33,369,640 
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THE  GEOLOGIC   NEEDS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

Pursuant  to  the  following  resolution,  the  Senate 
Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  held 
hearings  in  San  Francisco,  January  23  and  24,  1964: 

Senate  Resolution  No.  190,  Statutes  of  1963 

Relative  to  a  geologic  interim  study 

Whereas,  California's  population  growth  is  creating  sprawl- 
ing communities  which  demand  new  jobs  and  new  industries 
which  at  the  same  time  have  a  restrictive  impact  upon  the 
economic  availability  of  industrial  minerals,  which  are  them- 
selves so  necessary  to  continued  urban  and  industrial  growth; 
and 

Whereas,  The  statewide  competition  for  land  use  is  creating 
problems  in  meeting  the  demand   for  all  minerals;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  statewide  geologic- 
mapping  as  well  as  for  geologic  knowledge  directed  to  the 
availability  of  vital  industrial  minerals  from  which  to  build 
public   works,  communities  and  support   industries;   and 

Whereas,  Large  quantities  of  raw  mineral  materials  are  being 
shipped  into  California  for  industrial  use  when  there  may  be 
sources  in  California  for  such  materials,  the  development  of 
which  within  our  own  state  would  create  new  jobs  and  enlarge 
the  tax  base;  and 

Whereas,  Greater  knowledge  is  needed  concerning  the  geo- 
logic environment  and  especially  the  geologic  hazards,  such  as 
landslides,  in  and  around  the  large  metropolitan  centers;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  an  increasing  need  for  basic  geologic 
information  and  geologic  mapping  by  state  agencies  engaged 
in  public  work;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  an  obvious  need  for  investigation  and 
applied  research  in  these  fields  of:  competition  for  land  use, 
geologic  environment  of  metropolitan  areas,  geologic  mapping 
needs  and  mineral  resources  and  mineral  utilization  required 
for  raw  materials  for  new  industrial  development  and  for  sus- 
taining existing  industries  in  California;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  That  the 
Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  is  directed 
to  examine  into  these  problem  areas  and  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  1965  Regular  Session  with  recommendations  as  to 
how  to  improve  and  expedite  the  development  of  the  geologic 
and  mineral  knowledge  of  the  state  and  how  to  make  such 
knowledge  widely  and  promptly  available  to  help  meet  the 
growth  demands  confronting  the  State  of  California. 

California's  mineral  production  approximates  $1.5 
billion  annually,  of  which  petroleum,  natural  gas  and 
allied  products  account  for  about  two-thirds.  Involved 
in  producing  this  wealth,  are  approximately  30,000 
workers  earning  some  $224  million  in  annual  wages. 
Mineral  deposits,  excluding  petroleum  produce  about 
$490  million  in  new  wealth  annually.  Compared  to  the 
$1.5  billion  annually  realized  today,  15  years  ago  the 
value  of  total  mineral  production  in  California  includ- 
ing petroleum  was  about  $860  million,  and,  30  years 
ago,  it  was  only  $200  million. 


The  major  impetus  to  California's  growth  and  en- 
trance into  the  union  was  gold.  Gold  brought  what 
then  was  considered  a  great  influx  of  people.  How- 
ever, as  far  back  as  the  early  1900's,  petroleum  had 
already  outstripped  gold  in  importance  and,  in  recent 
years,  the  so-called  industrial  minerals  have  been  rap- 
idly rising.  These  industrial  commodities  include  lime- 
stone for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel 
for  concrete,  barite  for  drilling  muds  for  oil  wells, 
clays  for  bricks  and  ceramics,  diatomaceous  earth  for 
fillers,  and  salt  for  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  uses. 
Gold  is,  however,  a  potentially  important  metal  de- 
pending upon  the  consideration  which  may  be  given 
toward  stimulating  its  development.  Such  encourage- 
ment would  have  to  originate  at  the  federal  level. 

Oil  and  gas  production  has  been  gradually  declining 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Some  major  fields,  such 
as  that  which  will  soon  be  developed  off  of  the  coast 
of  Long  Beach,  will  provide  a  levelling  effect  on  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  in  California  for  a  period 
of  years.  However,  oil  and  gas  as  is  the  case  of  all 
mineral  products,  constitute  an  exhaustible  resource 
and  will  inevitably  decline  at  an  increasing  rate,  unless 
additional  exploration  proves  other  occurence  of  these 
minerals. 

Geologists  advise  that  we  are  daily  outstripping  our 
known  resources,  and  that  the  same  crisis  will  face 
the  state  in  shortages  of  various  mineral  commodities 
as  currently  faces  the  state  in  the  provision  of  water 
at  the  source  of  need. 

As  pointed  out  by  De  Witt  Nelson,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  "We  need  to  know  (1) 
exactly  what  mineral  raw  materials  are  now  being  used 
throughout  the  state,  particularly  in  our  industrial  cen- 
ters, and  the  specifications  which  industry  requires 
that  these  minerals  meet;  and  (2)  we  need  to  know 
completely  and  thoroughly  what  mineral  raw  mate- 
rials we  have  available  in  the  state  which  can  be  devel- 
oped to  meet  such  specifications." 

Although  California  is  blessed  with  the  previously 
mentioned  geological  resources,  by  the  same  token,  it 
is  unique  in  the  problems  evolving  from  natural  geo- 
logical hazards.  In  addition  to  our  need  to  know  geo- 
logic occurrences  for  detecting  economically  impor- 
tant minerals,  we  must  secure  knowledge  of  those 
hazards. 

In  the  multitude  of  plans  and  developments  occa- 
sioned by  population  growth  pressures,  California's 
unique  values  in  mineral  commodities  as  well  as  the 
potentially   dangerous  geologic   conditions   have   not 
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evinced  the  interest  or  concern  which  should  be  their 
just  due. 

State  responsibility  is  at  a  crossroad  in  this  respect, 
and  this  condition  exists  for  one  reason  alone,  that 
being  the  somewhat  antedated  statutory  responsibility 
of  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  to  guide  its 
program  development  layed  down  by  the  Legislature 
in  years  past  to  meet  the  then  most  pressing  needs. 

It  will  be  the  intent  of  this  report  with  regard  to 
the  state's  program  to  isolate  the  most  evident  needs 
of  today  in  the  field  of  geology  and  the  projected 
needs  as  experts  in  this  field  see  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
reorient  a  program  dedicated  to  a  specific  historical 
format,  but  it  is  mandatory  that  functions  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Geology  be  appraised  for  their 
applicability  to  current  and  anticipated  problems. 

Without  a  doubt,  if  all  of  the  current  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  cannot 
be  continued  within  the  resources  available  to  that 
agency,  and  additional  effort  be  expended  toward 
identifying  geological  hazards  and  economically  im- 
portant mineral  commodities,  then  the  less  urgent 
functions  of  the  division  must  be  deemphasized  to 
change  direction  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  urgent 
needs  for  additional  knowledge.  The  division  has  iden- 
tified areas  of  potentially  grave  hazards  which  exist 
because  municipalities  have  overlooked  the  need  to 
know  geological  conditions  beneath  building  sites. 
Such  identification  has  been  made  more  by  accident 
than  by  intent,  except  in  those  isolated  instances  where 
such  information  has  been  specifically  requested. 

It  is  folly  to  overlook  the  valuable  contribution  to 
planning  that  geologic  mapping  can  afford,  and  it  is 
incumbent  not  only  upon  the  state  for  the  public  in- 
terest involved,  but  also  upon  local  jurisdictions  for  the 
same  reason,  to  expand  the  effort  necessary  to  find  out 
the  subsurface  conditions  existing  in  areas  proposed 
for  development. 

Major  construction  efforts  by  the  state  must  utilize 
the  services  of  competent  geologists.  The  development 
of  the  State  Water  Project  requires  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  geologic  conditions.  The  Division  of  High- 
ways should  prevail  upon  geologic  information  far 
more  than  is  currently  the  case  to  permit  preanalysis  of 
highway  routings  and  identification  of  geologic  struc- 
tures revealed  by  major  cuts  in  the  construction  proc- 
ess. As  important  as  these  factors  are,  little  effort  has 
been  expended  to  coordinate  such  existing  and  needed 
efforts. 

/?ecommenc/af;ons 

This  committee,  in  appraising  the  information  avail- 
able, feels  that  three  general  actions  must  be  taken  by 
the  Legislature: 

1.  The  responsibility  for  the  identification,  collation, 
and  dissemination  of  geologic  data  must  be  concen- 
trated in  one  state  agency. 


2.  The  primary  efforts  of  such  agency  must  be  di- 
rected toward  answering  the  current  and  projected 
needs  of  the  state. 

3.  The  coordinating  agency  must  be  adequately  fi- 
nanced to  accomplish  those  objectives. 

It  is  recommended  that: 

( 1 )  The  geologic  functions  of  the  Division  of  State 
Lands,  the  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas,  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
be  absorbed  by  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology; 

(2)  The  geologic  need  of  other  agencies  of  state 
government  be  identified  and  assigned  to  the  Division 
of  Mines  and  Geology; 

(3)  The  facilities  of  the  Division  of  Mines  and 
Geology  be  transferred  to  Sacramento  for  more  effec- 
tive coordination; 

(4)  The  membership  of  the  State  Mining  Board  be 
expanded  to  reflect  the  functional  changes  contained 
herein; 

(5)  The  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  give  pri- 
mary emphasis  to  the  adequate  mapping  of  geologic 
hazards  and  the  location  and  identification  of  economi- 
cally valuable  mineral  commodities. 

Through  such  an  administrative  reorganization  and 
reorientation,  it  is  the  intent  of  these  recommendations 
that  ( 1 )  identification  of  responsibilities  will  be  crystal- 
lized; (2)  duplication  of  effort  will  be  eliminated;  (3) 
conservation  of  the  mineral  resources  will  be  para- 
mount; (4)  the  intrinsic  value  of  state  lands  will  be 
protected;  (5)  public  safety  from  geologic  hazards 
will  be  given  full  recognition;  (6)  added  economic 
impetus  in  mineral  exploitation  will  be  realized;  (7) 
administrative  costs  will  be  reduced;  and  (8)  greater 
value  will  be  realized  from  the  resources  available. 

Functions  of  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology 
The  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  is  a  unit  of  the 

Department  of  Conservation  in  the  Resources  Agency. 
As  detailed  in  Section  2205  of  the  Public  Resources 

Code,  the  State  Geologist  shall: 

(a)  Make,  facilitate  and  encourage  special  studies 
of  the  mineral  resources  and  mineral  industries  of  the 
state. 

(b)  Collect  statistics  concerning  the  occurrence  and 
production  of  economically  important  minerals  and 
the  methods  pursued  in  making  their  valuable  con- 
stituents available  for  commercial  use. 

(c)  Make  a  collection  of  typical  geological  and 
mineralogical  specimens,  especially  those  of  economic 
and  commercial  importance,  such  collection  constitut- 
ing the  museum  of  the  division. 

(d)  Provide  a  library  af  books,  reports  and  draw- 
ings bearing  upon  the  mineral  industries,  the  sciences 
of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  the  arts  of  mining  and 
metallurgy,  such  library  constituting  the  library  of  the 
division. 
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(e)  Make  a  collection  of  models,  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  mechanical  appliances  used  in  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  processes. 

(f)  Preserve  and  so  maintain  such  collections  and 
library  as  to  make  them  available  for  reference  and 
examination  and  open  to  public  inspection  at  reasona- 
ble hours. 

(g)  Maintain  in  effect  a  Bureau  of  Information  con- 
cerning the  mineral  industries  of  this  state,  to  consist 
of  such  collections  and  library,  and  arrange,  classify, 
catalogue  and  index  the  data  therein  contained  in  a 
manner  to  make  the  information  available  to  those 
desiring  it. 

(h)  Issue  from  time  to  time  such  bulletins  as  he 
may  deem  advisable  concerning  the  statistics  and  tech- 
nology of  the  mineral  industries  of  this  state. 

The  State  Geologist  is  also  vested  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  purchasers  of  gold 
or  silver  ores,  concentrates  or  amalgams. 

Section  2202  of  the  Public  Resources  Code  also  re- 
quires that,  "The  State  Geologist  shall  maintain  offices, 
and  a  museum,  library,  and  laboratory  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  purposes  provided  in  this  chapter." 


It  can  be  seen  from  these  statutory  responsibilities 
that  the  State  Geologist  is  to  provide,  primarily,  an 
informational  as  opposed  to  an  operational  type  of 
service.  Although  his  responsibilities,  as  outlined  above, 
are  quite  general  in  nature,  nowhere  is  there  specified 
an  active  interest  in  hazards  or  projected  needs  of  the 
state  in  mineral  consumption.  It  is  understandable  that 
other  agencies  of  an  operational  nature,  such  as  the 
Divisions  of  State  Lands  and  Oil  and  Gas,  and  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  have  proceeded  in- 
dependently to  secure  geological  data  to  meet  their 
specific  needs,  while,  of  course,  utilizing  such  material 
that  is  available  in  the  Division  of  Mines'  extensive  li- 
brary, and  other  information  developed  by  the  divi- 


sion. 


Major  Programs  of  the  Division  of  Mines 
and  Geology 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  the  greatest  amount  of 
service  possible  within  the  statutory  authorization  pro- 
vided it,  the  Division  of  Mines  interprets  its  responsi- 
bilities and  translated  such  interpretations  into  several 
specific  facets  of  administration. 


TYPES    OF    MINERALS     PRODUCED      ({MILLIONS) 
EXCEPT    MINERAL    FUELS 


OTHER 
NONMETALS 


otk£r 

MET/ 


^SAND   AND  GRAVEL 


GOLD, 


OTHER 
-METALS 


1882  1922 

TOTAL    $21  MILLION  TOTAL  $72  MILLION 

(FUELS  $700  THOUSAND)     (FUELS  $203  MILLION) 


7962 

TOTAL   $488  MILLION 
(FUELS   $979 MILLION) 


ESTIMATED    FROM    1887    DATA 


-    «„,mr.i    ciidupv    II  <;    R1IRFAU  OF  MINES    AND  DIVISION  OF  MINES  AND  GEOLOGY  STATISTICAL  REPORTS. 
FIRST  COMPLETE  STATISTICS  COLLECTED  IN  1887.  DATA  FROM  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY.  U.S.  BUREAU  Ot-  MINti, 
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Basic  Geologic  Mapping 

One  of  the  major  programs  of  the  division,  and  one 
which  certainly  conforms  to  the  need  for  present 
knowledge,  is  its  geologic  mapping  program.  A  state 
geological  map  of  a  scale  of  1  inch  equals  4  miles  has 
been  in  preparation  for  a  few  years  and  should  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1966.  This  map  includes  those 
geologic  factors  of  which  the  division  is  currently 
aware  and  will  replace  the  1938  edition  which  has 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time.  This  mapping  is  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  such  map- 
ping depends  upon  the  base  maps  of  the  Army  Map 
Service  which  apparently  cannot  be  supplied  at  an 
increased  rate.  The  geologic  map  has  been  directed 
toward  developing  information  which  will  conform  to 
the  primary  needs  in  the  state,  i.e.,  for  mineral  ex- 
ploration, planning  and  operational  use. 

The  division  also  is  devoting  considerable  effort  to 
quadrangle  mapping,  i.e.,  maps  at  1  inch  equals  1  mile 
and  larger,  for  operational  purposes.  These  maps  are 
used  by  industry  and  government  for  general  review 
for  hazards,  for  mineral  exploration  and  mining,  and 
for  instructional  purposes  and  research.  However,  less 
than  75  such  maps  of  the  420  felt  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  have  been  completed.  The  division  estimates 
the  current  effort  could  not  reach  the  desired  goal  for 
many  years.  It  was  stated  that  it  would  take  at  least 


15  years  to  finish  the  100  quadrangle  maps  now  in 
process  with  the  manpower  presently  available. 

These  maps  are  needed  to  indicate  the  location  of 
hazards  and  mineral  occurrences  which  must  be  known 
to  complement  planning  processes. 

Considerable  testimony  pointed  out  the  need  for 
maps  of  1  inch  equals  2,000  feet  or  larger,  even  down 
to  1  inch  equals  400  feet,  to  adequately  map  the  detail 
in  areas  of  high  geologic  hazard  potential  and  to  aid 
in  engineering  projects.  In  addition  to  geologic  hazard 
mapping,  the  division  feels  that  subsurface  drilling  is 
necessary  to  assess  the  hazards,  with  special  studies  of 
formations  known  to  be  troublesome. 

In  the  course  of  such  geological  mapping,  the  state 
will  undoubtedly  note  many  areas  where  there  have 
been  unwise  practices  in  subdivisions  and  public  works 
projects.  In  those  instances,  the  dangers  must  be  out- 
lined and  such  remedial  work  as  is  possible  be  taken 
to  ward  off  the  damages  that  could  occur  in  a  geologi- 
cal disturbance.  Along  this  line,  three  units  of  large 
scale  urban  geologic  mapping  are  now  being  com- 
pleted in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties  and  will 
yield  geologic  maps  and  reports  for  publication  in 
fiscal  1965-66  and  1966-67. 

It  would  seem  appropriate,  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety,  that  planning  bodies  and  boards  of  supervisors 
should  require  detailed  geologic  hazard  mapping  of 


rtuquese   Bend   landslide,  south   side  of  Palos  Verdes  Hills.   Loss  to    public   and    private    property    estimated    to    be    about    10    million    dollars. 
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proposed  subdivision  areas  prior  to  any  development 
in  those  areas  which  have  been  previously  designated 
by  the  division  or  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  as  hav- 
ing a  hazard  potential.  It  would  be  incumbent  upon 
the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  and  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  as  such  information  became  avail- 
able, to  supply  that  information  to  the  affected  plan- 
ning bodies,  as  it  would  also  be  incumbent  upon  such 
planning  bodies  to  request  any  information  available 
from  the  Division  of  Mines  when  subdivision  proposals 
are  received.  Many  areas  of  the  state,  notably  that  in 
the  Palos  Verdes  Hills,  have  unfortunately  had  to 
learn  the  hard  way  that  those  dangers  do  exist. 

Earthquake  and  Fault  Investigations  Mapping 

The  division  notes  that  Alaska,  California,  and  Ne- 
vada have  had  more  earthquakes  than  any  other  com- 
parable areas  in  North  America.  California  has  had 
many,  many  earthquakes  over  its  116-year  existence 
as  a  state.  The  major  ones  were  at  Fort  Tejon  in  1857, 
in  Owens  Valley  in  1872,  and  in  San  Francisco  in 
1906.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  1933  Long 
Beach  earthquake,  which  was  relatively  small,  took 
115  lives  in  that  densely  populated  area,  which  was 
exactly  the  number  of  lives  that  were  taken  in  the 
massive  Good  Friday  1964  Alaskan  earthquake  which 
reached  8.5  on  the  Richter  Scale.  The  Alaskan  earth- 


quake also  probably  released  about  twice  as  much 
energy  as  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  in  1906.  As 
the  division  noted,  "Nothing  can  be  done  in  preven- 
tion of  earthquakes  and  little  on  prediction  of  times 
and  place  of  future  earthquakes.  However,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  in  recognizing,  locating,  and  delineat- 
ing geologic  and  seismic  hazards." 

It  is  the  division's  considered  opinion  that  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  San  Andreas  Fault  system 
must  be  undertaken  immediately.  This  fault  extends 
for  some  600  miles  from  Point  Delgado  in  coastal 
Humboldt  County  to  the  Salton  Sea  and  involves 
many  related  faults.  As  noted,  the  movements  on  seg- 
ments of  this  fault  system  have  caused  most  of  Cali- 
fornia's earthquakes. 

Such  a  study  would  involve:  (1)  Geologic  mapping 
as  outlined  above,  primarily  on  the  scales  of  1  inch 
equals  1  mile  with  larger  scales  in  the  important  areas. 
(2)  Geophysical  surveys  involving  the  use  of  gravity 
meters,  magnetometers,  seismographs,  electrical  resist- 
ance equipment  and  geodetic  measuring  instruments. 
Along  this  line,  the  division  has  a  gravity  base  map  of 
the  entire  state  nearly  completed,  and  has  completed 
several  local  surveys.  Type  of  maps  needed  are  the 
gravity  anomaly  map  and  a  magnetic  anomaly  map 
made  by  aeromagnetic  means.  These  maps  would 
have  an  additional  benefit  for  the  exploration  for  petro- 


Rockbluff    landslide    north   side   of   Palos   Verdes    Hills,    Los   Angeles    County.   Two    houses   completely   destroyed,   a    third    damaged.    Loss    to    public    and 

private    property    exceeded     100,000    dollars. 
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leum  and  other  mineral  resources  and  the  discovery 
and  location  of  great  faults.  The  division  suggests  that 
a  complete  aeromagnetic  survey  of  the  state  should  be 
done  by  contract  over  a  five-year  period  under  its 
supervision.  (3)  Cooperative  information  which  in- 
volves the  collation  of  all  related  data  from  cooperat- 
ing agencies  and  individuals.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  organizations  and  educational  institutions  involved 
in  research  for  geological  information.  As  the  Division 
of  Amines  becomes  more  active  in  cooperating  in  geo- 
logical surveys,  such  information  will  be  increased 
proportionately. 

Mineral  Commodities  and  Utilization 

This  program  of  the  division  is  probably  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  initial  intent  and  objectives  of  the 
division  as  such  intent  was  interpreted  and  has  been 
interpreted  for  many  years  than  any  other  program 
of  the  division.  It  is  an  important  program  involving 
research  and  study  on  each  of  the  state's  mineral  com- 
modities from  geologic  occurrence  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  utilization.  The  division  proposes  to 
reduce  the  level  of  activity  of  this  function  as  its 
geological  mapping  and  geological  investigations  are 


given  greater  impetus,  inasmuch  as  the  objectives  of 
the  mineral  commodities  and  utilizations  program  will 
be  enhanced  by  these  latter  programs.  The  mineral 
commodities  and  utilization  program  provides  a  tre- 
mendous service  to  the  entire  industry. 

It  is  noted  by  the  division  that  California  is  number 
one  among  the  states  in  her  topographic  and  geologic 
variety  and  complexity.  This  state  is  first  in  the  num- 
ber of  different  minerals— over  700  having  been  found, 
and  in  the  number  of  commercial  minerals— over  60, 
of  which  California  has  produced.  Such  variety  in 
commercial  minerals  guarantees  a  degree  of  diversifi- 
cation in  this  industry  which  no  other  state  enjoys. 

The  committee  was  reminded  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology,  that 
mineral  resources  are  unique  in  at  least  two  important 
respects,  "One,  they  constitute  a  nonrenewable  re- 
source; and  (2)  providing  as  they  do  the  basic  mate- 
rial of  our  present  civilization,  their  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  economy  is  far  out  of  proportion  to 
either  their  volume  or  their  value,  impressive  as  these 
figures  are.  A  further  important  fact,  but  one  not  so 
well  known,  is  that  our  per  capita  consumption  of 
mineral  products  has  been  rising  throughout  history 
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and  currently  is  rising  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  for 
any  other  resource  material  .  .  .  ." 

Naturally,  then,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  state  and 
those  engaged  in  providing  mineral  commodities  for 
the  economy  to  secure  more  knowledge  of  where 
such  important  minerals  lie  so  that  the  greatest  utili- 
zation can  be  made  of  them  before  subdivisions,  etc., 
eliminate  their  availability.  For  instance,  sand  and 
gravel,  the  major  commodity  needed  for  capital  con- 
struction, in  order  to  keep  costs  of  construction  in 
this  regard  to  a  minimum,  must  be  located  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  source  of  need.  Almost  daily,  the  sand 
and  gravel  deposits  in  and  around  metropolitan  areas 
are  being  zoned  out  of  existence.  Cases  have  been 
noted  in  the  South  where  such  sand  and  gravel  sup- 
plies are  having  to  be  brought  from  more  and  more 
distant  sources.  It  was  stated  that  a  haul  of  some 
35  miles  involves  an  additional  cost  of  the  sand  and 


gravel  of  $1.55  per  ton  transportation  costs  accounting 
for  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  product. 

For  the  most  part,  county  boards  of  supervisors 
and  local  zoning  bodies  are  uniformly  opposed  to  state 
legislation  which  is  designed  to  protect  such  deposits 
that  are  close  to  the  metropolitan  areas.  Undoubtedly, 
these  local  governing  bodies  are  taking  into  consid- 
eration some  of  the  alternatives  for  continuing  the 
availability  of  this  construction  material  without  low- 
ering assessed  values  of  surrounding  properties  and 
contributing  to  the  so-called  "blight." 

Prior  to  intensive  zoning,  structures  had  been  per- 
mitted in  flood  plains  areas,  requiring  subsequent  ex- 
pensive watershed  structures  to  protect  those  areas 
and,  in  those  unprotected  areas,  leaving  such  develop- 
ments to  possible  flood  losses.  Perhaps  in  areas  that 
are  not  presently  utilized  for  subdivision  development, 
flood  plains  could  be  zoned  "nonresidential"  and,  if 
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sand  and  gravel  deposits  are  available  there,  those  de- 
posits could  be  mined.  Also,  local  planning  bodies 
should  make  long-range  plans,  including  in  such  plans 
the  utilization  of  known  sand  and  gravel  deposits, 
especially  those  located  in  areas  yet  to  be  developed, 
and  provide  the  appropriate  zoning  to  insure  that  they 
would  be  fully  exploited.  Technical  personnel  could 
estimate  the  life  of  the  quarry  and  the  local  zoning 
bodies  and  planning  commissions  could  plan  to  use 
the  mined-out  quarry  for  refuse  disposal,  parks,  sub- 
division development,  or  other  construction. 

As  Dr.  Campbell  advised  the  committee,  "nowhere 
perhaps  are  potential  dividends  to  the  state  greater 
than  in  locating  and  exploiting  the  mineral  commodi- 
ties of  the  state."  As  an  example,  he  explained  that 
for  many  years,  California  has  imported  its  asbestos 
from  as  far  away  as  Quebec,  but  within  the  last  three 
years,  a  very  large  asbestos  deposit  was  discovered  in 
California  and  has  resulted  in  a  multimillion-dollar 
industry.  The  geologists  feel  that  there  are  undoubt- 
edly many,  many  more  deposits  of  commercially  valu- 
able minerals  in  the  state,  and  continued  effort  in  a 
commodity-discovery  program  to  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  proposed  increase  in  geological  mapping  and 
geophysical  explorations  will  be  of  great  economic 
benefit  to  the  state. 

County  Reports 

For  many  years  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology 
has  attempted  to  provide  a  well-documented  and  ob- 
jective presentation  of  the  information  on  mines,  min- 
eral resources,  and  geology,  of  each  of  the  state's  58 
counties.  These  reports,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
are  widely  used  by  mineral  exploration  companies, 
county  planners,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  others. 
Under  the  present  effort  directed  towards  the  county 
report  program,  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology 
has  published  an  average  of  two  such  reports  per  year 
but  feels  that  to  maintain  a  schedule  which  keeps  pace 
with  the  rapid  changes  in  the  mineral  industry  and 
the  growth  of  the  counties,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  at  least  six  county  reports  per  year.  The  divi- 
sion proposes  that  the  county  reports  be  continued 
at  a  reduced  financial  level  but  that  the  number  of 
county  reports  be  increased  by  (1)  making  less  com- 
prehensive field  surveys  and  (2)  severely  cutting  the 
length  of  the  published  reports.  As  is  the  case  in  the 
mineral  commodity  program,  additional  emphasis  on 
the  geological  mapping  program  will  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  county  reports.  Therefore,  it  can 
be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  many  benefits  to  the 
safety  and  economy  of  the  state  to  be  realized  from 
increased  geological  mapping  effort,  other  related  ben- 
efits within  the  current  programs  of  the  division  will 
be  realized. 


Laboratory  and  Other  Special  Investigations 

Only  in  recent  years  has  the  laboratory  of  the 
Division  of  Mines  been  provided  with  instrumentation 
necessary  to  make  definitive  analyses  of  the  minerals. 
This  is  necessary  to  the  proper  evaluation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  geological  mapping  program  and,  in 
the  period  of  time  since  the  division  has  obtained  new 
laboratory  equipment  specifically  designed  to  make 
dependable  laboratory  studies,  some  10  new  minerals 
have  been  discovered  in  the  state.  Dr.  Campbell 
pointed  out  that  these  10  new  minerals  are  extremely 
important  in  that  they  are  not  only  new  to  California 
but  new  to  the  world.  As  a  comparison,  in  the  some 
5,000  to  6,000  years  in  which  man  has  been  discover- 
ing and  cataloging  minerals,  approximately  1,800  dif- 
ferent species  have  been  identified.  Therefore,  to  find 
10  new  mineral  species  in  one  state  in  one  year  is 
extremely  significant  and  indicative  of  future  discov- 
eries of  the  wealth  in  California.  Such  discoveries  have 
already  interested  major  industrial  firms  and,  of  course, 
if  they  are  proven  to  be  of  sufficient  value,  will  insure 
added  wealth  to  California's  economy.  Since  new  sci- 
entific equipment  is  being  developed  rapidly,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Geology  should  be  afforded  the 
modernization  necessary  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  to 
its  other  programs. 

The  possibility  of  recovering  hard  minerals,  such 
as  phosphate  and  manganese,  from  offshore  areas  has 
aroused  great  interest.  The  federal  government,  be- 
cause of  its  much  more  extensive  oceanic  area,  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  attempting  to  appraise  its  marine 
mineral  values  but,  as  the  division  indicates,  California 
also  needs  to  know  the  potential  of  the  mineral  values 
in  the  sovereign  tide  and  submerged  lands  of  this  state. 
For  that  reason,  the  division  must  extend  its  geological 
mapping  and  reference  data  beyond  the  shorelines. 
Included  in  the  potential  are  such  mineral  resources 
as  petroleum,  natural  gas,  phosphates,  manganese, 
nickel  and  cobalt,  which  are  all  known  to  exist  below 
the  sea  level.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  sea  water, 
itself,  is  already  yielding  such  extremely  valuable  min- 
eral products  as  salt  and  magnesium  salts.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  recent  requests  for  detailed  geological 
information,  specifically  regarding  nuclear  reactor 
sites,  it  becomes  further  mandatory  that  the  state 
know  its  marine  geological  hazards  and  subsurface 
conditions  even  more  intimately  than  at  present. 

Geologic  Information  and  Services 

The  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  has  been  col- 
lecting and  cataloguing  mineral  information  and  map- 
ping developed  by  agencies  and  individuals  outside  of 
the  division's  activities.  In  many  cases,  such  informa- 
tion has  not  been  supplied  the  division  and,  even  within 
the  state  government,  such  data  is  not  always  secured 
by  the  division. 
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In  view  of  the  recommended  program  to  accelerate 
the  division's  gologic  mapping  program  and  commod- 
ity information  services,  it  is  imperative  that  the  divi- 
sion be  the  primary  coordination  and  control  unit  of 
state  government  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  geo- 
logical services  and  the  collecting  of  geological  infor- 
mation. 

Since  the  division  will  be  providing  vitally  important 
data  to  local  communities  and  consulting  geologists 
through  its  large  scale  mapping  program,  it  seems  only 
proper  that  even  more  detailed  mapping  accomplished 
outside  of  any  division  cooperative  program  by  local 
government  or  private  enterprise  be  supplied  the  divi- 
sion. Such  working  relationship  would  also  insure 
against  duplication  of  effort  and  clarify  the  point  at 
which  division  mapping  services  should  cease  so  that 
the  state  program  would  not  compete  with  private 
services. 

There  are  three  state  agencies  other  than  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Geology  which  require  detailed 
geological  services  and  staff  accordingly,  and  at  least 
three  others  to  which  more  geological  service  informa- 
tion would  be  valuable  to  their  programs. 

The  Division  of  State  Lands  administers  the  state 
proprietary  and  sovereign  land  management,  sale  and 


leasing  program.  To  insure  that  the  true  market  value 
is  ascribed  to  such  lands,  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
resources  attendant  to  each  parcel  must  necessarily  be 
secured.  In  many  instances,  that  information  has  not 
been  secured  and  such  lands  have  been  leased  or  sold 
without  possibly  realizing  the  true  value. 

In  the  policy  of  the  State  Lands  Commission 
whereby  offshore  lands  are  leased  periodically  to  oil 
and  gas  interests,  the  so-called  "wildcat"  leasing  ap- 
proach has  been  both  defended  and  condemned.  It  has 
been  defended  on  the  basis  that  bonus  income  is  real- 
ized even  though  no  such  minerals  are  subsequently 
detected.  When  oil  and  gas  is  discovered  and  devel- 
oped, the  wildcat  leasing  procedure  is  advantageous  to 
the  developer  but,  over  the  long  haul,  the  state  does 
not  realize  the  income  it  would  otherwise  receive  from 
the  lease  form  issued  on  parcels  of  known  potential. 

It  would  seem  to  be  much  more  to  the  long-range 
advantage  of  the  state  if  all  state  lands  were  examined 
as  to  their  mineral  potential  and  disposed  of  at  not  less 
than  true  market  value,  whether  by  lease  or  by  sale. 
Determining  mineral  occurrence  on  state  lands  would 
advance  the  knowledge  desired  on  all  lands  and  would 
be  of  related  value  to  completing  such  inventory  for 
the  geological  mapping  program. 


MARINE  GEOLOGY  AND  HYDROLOGY 


ACTIVITIES 


SAMPLING   AND    MAPPING  OF 

BOTTOM    SEDIMENTS  AND   ROCKS 


WATER    SAMPLING 
GEOPHYSICAL    EXPLORATION 


OBJECTIVES   AND  APPLICATIONS 


EVALUATE    COASTAL 
WATER   SUPPLIES 

APPRAISE    SUBMARINE 
MINERAL    RESOURCES 


UNDERSTAND    GEOLOGIC 
AND  HYDROLOGIC    PROCESSES, 
PRESENT   AND    PAST 

DEFINE    GEOLOGIC   CONDITIONS 
HAVING    INFLUENCE  ON    MARINE    LIFE 
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The  Department  of  Water  Resources  must  secure 
geological  information  with  regard  to  fault  location 
and  other  geologic  hazards  in  its  plans  for  development 
of  the  State  Water  Project  and  other  related  facilities. 
Information  secured  by  that  department  is  significant 
to  the  overall  proposed  program  of  the  Division  of 
jMines  and  Geology  to  locate  and  map  all  geological 
hazard  occurrences.  However,  a  more  coordinated 
geological  mapping  program  extending  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  State  Water  Project  but  including  the 
site  and  alignment  of  those  facilities,  could  reduce  the 
total  cost  required  and  be  of  more  use  to  the  total  ob- 
jective of  the  mapping  program. 

As  indicated  by  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, geology  plays  and  will  play  an  important  role 
in  the  state  water  program  which  contemplates  con- 
struction of  some  300  new  dams,  hundreds  of  miles  of 
canals  and  many  powerplants  and  pumping  stations. 
To  examine  routing  for  the  aqueducts  and  damsites, 
the  division  employs  some  108  engineering-geologists 
and  27  drillers  with  15  drilling  rigs.  About  one-half  of 
the  drilling  is  contracted  and  all  types  of  drilling  re- 
quire an  annual  expenditure  of  some  $1  million. 


The  office  of  Supervision  of  Dam  Safety  in  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  is  responsible  for 
checking  the  safety  of  the  some  900  dams  in  the  state. 
Seismic  hazards  have  been  taken  into  account  in  safety 
inspections  for  over  35  years.  Thirteen  members  of 
department  staff  have  been  assigned  to  earthquake  in- 
vestigation and  a  fault  and  earthquake  epicenter  map 
of  1 :  500,000  scale  is  being  prepared. 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  will  expend 
approximately  $300,000  on  its  own  earthquake  investi- 
gations. Under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  survey  will  provide 
some  $86,000  for  the  investigation.  Other  cooperative 
geodetic  programs  of  the  department  involve  approxi- 
mately $483,000  of  which  $169,000  will  be  supplied  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  noted  that, 
in  terms  of  initial  capital  outlay,  the  lowest  cost  route 
for  the  north-south  aqueduct  would  have  included  a 
tunnel  through  the  Tehachapi  Mountains,  but  the  de- 
partment's survey  indicated  that  such  a  tunnel  would 
have  passed  through  the  Garlock,  San  Andreas  and 
other  active  faults.  In  the  interest  of  safety  and  long- 


View    north   along    east   side    of   Cloverdale   Avenue,   a    few    hundred    yards    downstream    from    the    failed    Baldwm    Hills    Dam.    House,    pool, 
material    have   been    completely   swept   away,   and   slope   overburden   from    hillside   has   been   removed   to   expose   strata   in   hills.de.   Part  of   next  house 
downstream   was   protected   from   main   force  of  the  charging   water  which   was   deflected    left   by    hillside.    House   beyond    ,t   was    completely    protected 

from   the   water. 
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range  economy,  the  department  concluded  that  the 
water  should  be  transported  through  open  conduits  so 
that  any  repairs  necessitated  by  earth  movement  or 
otherwise  could  be  made  quickly. 

Both  the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  and  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology 
could  be  effectively  utilized  to  secure  information  re- 
quired to  answer  the  needs  of  each  agency  and  it  is 
imperative  that  liaison  be  established  between  these 
two  agencies  to  insure  that  the  Division  of  Mines  and 
Geology  is  continuously  apprised  of  drilling  activities 
so  that  its  personnel  can  check  the  logs  for  information 
which  may  be  of  value  to  its  programs.  If  the  division 
were  vested  with  the  authority  to  coordinate  all  such 
activities,  information  flow  would  be  facilitated. 

The  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas  provides  services  to  the 
oil  and  gas  producers  and  enforces  statutory  regula- 
tions. Geologists  for  that  division  monitor  well  drilling 
and  pressure  maintenance  activities.  Well  drilling  pro- 
duces extensive  knowledge  of  subsurface  structures 
and  core  samples  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  the 
geologic  mapping  and  mineral  location  programs  of 
the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology.  Information 
gathered  in  this  manner  is  of  a  confidential  nature; 
however,  such  confidentiality  could  be  honored  while 
still  utilizing  the  knowledge  secured,  for  mapping  geo- 
logic features. 

Mention  is  made  of  these  programs  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  information  valuable  to  the  programs  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology 
over  which  that  division  has  no  coordinative  control 
is  being  developed  in  other  agencies  as  well.  In  a  tech- 
nical field  such  as  geology,  envisioning  a  general  pro- 
gram to  develop  specific  knowledge  of  land  features 
and  its  resources,  it  would  appear  to  be  logical  to 
concentrate  the  administration  of  all  aspects  of  geology 
under  one  agency  of  government.  The  workload  posi- 
tions could  still  be  assigned  under  contract  to  specific 
using  agencies  but  coordination  of  their  efforts  to 
contribute  to  the  total  geologic  mapping  and  com- 
modity identification  programs  while  still  meeting  the 
specific  needs  of  those  agencies  would  then  be  possible. 
The  information  and  laboratory  facilities  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Geology  would  be  immediately 
available  to  those  geologists  and  the  information 
secured  could  be  applied  directly  to  the  mapping  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  at  least  three  other  agencies  of  state  gov- 
ernment which  should  utilize  geological  information 
and  consultation  on  a  regular  basis.  These  are  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  highway,  bridge  and 
state  building  construction,  and  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  and  Small  Craft  Harbors. 

Geologic  hazard  mapping  of  the  division  applied  to 
freeway  routings  would  appear  to  be  essential  in  areas 
of  major  faulting  potential.  Also,  highway  cuts  pro- 
vide valuable  information  for  determining  the  geology 


of  the  area.  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  personnel 
should  be  available  to  examine  proposed  routings  for 
hazard  potential  and  supplies  of  road  building  material 
of  the  quality  and  location  needed,  and  to  examine 
core  samples  and  other  evidence  of  geologic  structure 
as  the  highway  is  developed. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  practice  for  the  Division  of 
Mines  and  Geology  to  map  and  examine  units  of  the 
state  park  system  for  geological  information  and  to 
examine  areas  for  geological  conditions  adverse  to  state 
participation  in  loans  or  grants  for  small  craft  harbors. 

Location  of  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology 

The  statutes  require  the  division  to  maintain  an 
office,  laboratory,  library,  and  museum  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  years  past  when  service  to  other  state  func- 
tions was  relatively  small,  there  was  no  real  necessity 
to  locate  this  division  in  Sacramento.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  offices  in  or 
near  San  Francisco  and  the  cooperative  relationships 
with  the  University  of  California  and  others  in  the 
bay  area  made  the  division's  San  Francisco  location 
quite  convenient. 

It  is  the  committee's  recommendation  that  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Geology  be  the  coordinating  agency 
for  all  geologic  type  of  services  in  the  various  func- 
tions of  state  government.  To  be  more  effective  in 
this  capacity  all  of  the  division's  facilities  should  be 
moved  to  Sacramento.  Liaison  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  others  in  the  bay  area  could  be  continued 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendously improved  communications  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  The  division's  present  Sacramento  of- 
fice could  be  absorbed  in  such  a  move. 

'For  these  reasons  it  is  recommended  that  Section 
2202  of  the  Public  Resources  Code  be  repealed  to  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  the  facilities  of  the  Division  of 
A4ines  and  Geology  to  a  central  location  near  other 
headquarters  offices  of  units  of  the  Resources  Agency 
and  other  units  of  state  and  federal  government  where 
coordination  would  be  enhanced  and  effective  liaison 
for  providing  services  could  be  maintained. 

Federal  Geologic  Hazard  Programs 

The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  as  an  in- 
tegral element  of  its  overall  operation,  a  program  in 
engineering  seismology,  and  in  this  regard  executed 
the  aforementioned  cooperative  program  with  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  in  1963. 

The  survey  has  to  date  installed  10  strong  motion 
seismographs  and  38  seismoscopes.  By  July  1965,  its 
objective  is  to  have  installed  a  total  of  100  seismo- 
scopes and  24  strong  motion  seismographs.  Eight  of 
the  installations  involve  two  lines  of  four  seismographs 
straddling  the  San  Andreas  fault  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  something  about  the  nature  of  the  seismic 
wave  attenuation  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  fault. 
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Strong  motion  accelerometers  installed  by  the  sur- 
vey had  been  in  place  only  a  few  months  prior  to 
the  Long  Beach  earthquake  in  1933,  providing  in- 
valuable informaton  on  the  nature  of  destructive 
earthquakes. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  programs  in  engineer- 
ing geology  includes  those  which  yield  data  on  re- 
cent faulting  and  other  aspects  of  engineering  geology 
as  a  byproduct  and  those  whose  primary  purpose 
is  a  better  understanding  of  faulting  and  earthquakes. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  program  is  one  largely 
of  mapping  in  the  urban  areas  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  It  has  30  active  geologic  mapping  proj- 
ects and  several  geophysical  projects  in  California, 
of  which  six  of  the  mapping  projects  are  supported 
in  part  by  the  state  through  appropriation  to  the 
Division  of  Alines  and  Geology. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  is  performing  consider- 
able work  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as- 
sessing seismic  hazards  at  nuclear  reactor  sites.  It  is 
also  cooperating  with  Stanford  University  in  making 
plans   for  the   construction   of   a   Rock   Physics   and 


Earthquake  Research  Center  to  be  located  near  Black 
Mountain,  south  of  Palo  Alto. 

Role  and  Objectives  of  Division  of 
Mines  and  Geology 

Following  are  the  categories  of  need  which  provide 
in  chart  form  a  clear  explanation  of  a  program  for 
California's  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  the 
securing  and  dissemination  of  geological  information 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  geo- 
logic hazards  and  the  enhancement  of  the  economv 
related  to  full  knowledge  and  exploitation  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  state: 

Categories  of  California's  Comprehensive  Geologic  Needs 
as  Identified  by  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology 

The  goal  is  to  outline  properly,  as  well  as  to  explain 
the  role  of  geology  in  terms  readily  understandable. 
In  an  attempt  at  simplification  of  this  increasingly 
complex  and  sophisticated  science,  the  needs,  the  ob- 
jectives, the  methods,  and  the  applications  of  geology 
have  been  grouped  into  five  broad  categories,  each 


I.   LONG-RANGE  NEEDS  TO  COORDINATE  MAN'S  WORKS  WITH   HIS  GEOLOGIC  ENVIRONMENT 


Needs 

Objectives 

Methods 

Applications 

1.    Patterns  of  Distribution.     To  establish  the 
kinds,   ages,   and   distribution  of  cnistal 
materials    (rocks,    water,    gasses,    petro- 
leum, heat,  ores). 

To  identify  and  delineate  all  rock  units 
in  California 

Geologic  mapping  of  state  at  appropriate 
scales;  geochemistry;  geophysics;  pah- 
ontology     and     radiomctry;     sampling 
and  analysis. 

Publication   and   dissemination   of   these 
data. 

General     planning,     guidance    of     opera- 
tions;   location    and    identification    of 

unstable  conditions,  potential  hazards; 
location  of  potential  raw  materials  by: 
planning     groups     and     public     works 
activities     at     all     government     levels; 
construction  industry;  consulting  geol- 
ogists and  engineers. 

2.    Geologic  Processes.     To  study  the  causes 
and    effects    of:    uplift    and    subsidence; 
mountain    building   and    valley   develop- 
ment; faults,  fractures  and  shear  zones; 
erosion,     transport     and     deposition     of 
liquids,  gasses  and  solids;  transfer  of  heat 
and  energy;  changes  in  materials  (meta- 
morphism    and    disintegration);    marine, 
^  coastal  and  atmospheric  influences. 

To  improve  and  develop  exploration  tools 
and  techniques. 

To  contribute  to  basic  research. 

To   recognize  and  better  understand  the 
fundamentals  of  geologic  processes  and 
apply    the    knowledge    to    California's 
needs. 

Field  observation  and  mapping;  labora- 
tory studies  and  experiments. 

Geochemistry,  geophysics,   paleontology, 
and  radiomctry. 

Review    analogous     research     by     other 
investigators. 

Publication   and   dissemination   of    thesi 
data. 

Indicate    safe    locations    for    manmade 
structures;  a:  isl  m  prediction  of  sedi- 
mentation   rates    in    lakes    and    debris 
basins;  provide  information  leading  to 
beach    erosion    control    by:    planning 
groups  and  public  works  activities  at 
all     government     levels;     construction 
industry;     consulting     geologists     and 
engineers. 

3.    Characteristics  of  Materials.     To  identify, 
test  and  classify  materials  in  order  to  de- 
termine   their    characteristics:    physical 
(porosity,  strength,  permeability,  conduc- 
tivity); chemical;  mineralogical;  textural; 
bchavorial  response. 

To  enhance  man's  use  of  earth  materials 

through     better     knowledge     of     their 

characteristics. 
To   provide   basic   information   necessary 

to   evaluate   strength   and   stability   of 

materials. 

Sampling,   physical   testing   and   analysis 
(electronic    and    microscopic),    chemi- 
cal  analysis,    mineral    identification    in 
laboratory  and  field. 

Publication    and    dissemination   of    these 
data. 

Location  of  sites  for  use  in  building  and 
highway  construction  and  survival 
shelters. 

Determination  of  water  storage  sites  and 
transportation  routes,  subsurface  stor- 
age reservoirs,  and  sources  of  usable 
materials  by:  planning  groups  and 
public  works  activities  at  all  govern- 
ment levels;  construction  industry; 
consulting   geologists    and    engineers. 

4.    Hazardous   Conditions.     To   identify   un- 
stable and  hazardous  geologic  conditions 
and   areas    (landslides,   faults   and   shear 
zones,  active  uplift  and  subsidence,  earth- 
quake-prone belts,  interrelations  of  slope 
stability  and  strength  of  materials). 

To  define  and  evaluate  areas  potentially 
hazardous  to  man's  works  and  to  alert 
pertinent  agencies. 

To    help    establish    appropriate    building 
codes. 

Detailed  geologic  mapping  and  support- 
ing reports;  geophysical  and  geochemi- 
cal  procedures;  mineral  identification; 
laboratory    testing   and    analysis;    drill 
holes    in   critical   areas;    photogcologic 
interpretation;  landform  interpretation. 

Detailed    urban    planning   and   land   use; 
design  and  location  of  structures  (build- 
ing safety;  flood  control;  water  storage 
and  transport,   highway,   military  and 
nuclear  installations;  survival  shelters; 
waste   disposal   sites);   beach   dcvelop- 
ment     and    control;    harbor    develop- 
ment;  general   public   safety   by:   plan- 
ning groups  and  public  works  activities 
at  all  government  levels;  construction 
industry;     consulting     geologists     and 
engineers. 

5.    Manmade  Changes.     To   understand   and 
predict  the  effect  of  manmade  changes  by 
gathering    data     concerning    the    conse- 
quences of  large  excavations,  heavy  struc- 
tures,   stream    and    beach    modification, 
removal  or  recycling  ground  water  and 
petroleum,  railroad  and  highway  cuts  and 
tunnels,   homcsite  excavations  and   large 
fills. 

To  establish  ways  of  preventing  or  modi- 
fying  the   destructive   results  of   these 
changes. 

Laboratory     experimentation,     construc- 
tion of  models,  ground   water  studies, 
subsurface  drilling,  sampling  and  test- 
ing. 

Detailed     and     long-range    planning     by 
appropriate    agencies    concerned    with 
flood  control;  water  storage,  transport 
and   utilization;   public   transportation 
and    utility    lines;    disaster    prevention 
and  construction. 
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Needs 


1.  Continuing  mineral  resource  inventories — 
deposits  and  production — to  consist  of 
information  on  location,  ownership,  size 
and  state  of  development  of  known  depos- 
its and  production  of  each  mineral  com- 
modity in  California  including  its  "wet 
lands." 
Identification  and  description  of  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  characteristics  of  such 
minerals. 


2.    Mineral  resource  investigations  to  provide 
identification  and  description  of: 

a.  Environmental  conditions  favorable 
for  particular  mineral  commodities. 

b.  Metallogenic  or  mineralogenic  prov- 
inces. 

c.  Relationships  between  geologic  proc- 
esses and  genesis  of  particular  mineral 
commodities — involving  structural, 
depositional,  and  chemical  concepts. 


3.  Mineral  materials  research  and  utilization 
studies  to  identify  and  describe  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  and 
mineral  materials  and  their  relationship 
to  other  natural  or  artificial  materials. 
Match  characteristics  with  use  specifica- 
tions. 


Objectives 


To  provide  information  for  the  continuing 
and  orderly  development  of  California's 
mineral  resources  and  to  prevent  their 
loss  to  unwise  land  use. 


Methods 


To  assist  in  future  discovery  of  mineral 
deposits  in  order  to  assure  a  continuing 
mineral  industry  in  California. 

To  assure  the  early  discovery  of  poten- 
tially economic  mineral  deposits  within 
the  recently  established  wilderness 
system  in  California,  so  that  these  will 
not  be  lost  to  the  future  mineral  indus- 
try in  California. 

To  assure  the  orderly  and  proper  use  of 
California's  land  so  as  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  valuable  mineral  deposits  not 
now  identified. 


To  provide  for  continuing  development 
and  promotion  of  California's  mineral 
raw  materials  by  emphasizing  possibi- 
lities for  new  uses  of  known  deposits, 
substitution  of  plentiful  for  less  plenti- 
ful minerals,  and  for  uses  of  new  mate- 
rials. 


Field  investigations  by  fixed  areas — 
quadrangles  or  counties;  detailed  field 
investigation  of  each  deposit;  marine 
geological  investigations. 

Laboratory  and  field  support — chemical, 
geochemical  and  geophysical — for  all 
field  investigations. 

Compilation  of  pertinent  bibliographic 
data;  collection  of  production  statis- 
tics; collection  of  all  data  and  prepara- 
tion of  descriptions  and  illustrations 
for  published  reports  or  other  means  of 
data  presentation  and  dissemination. 

Development  and  utilization  of  data  proc- 
essing techniques  (mechanical  or  elec- 
tronic) for  storage,  retrieval  and  inter- 
pretation of  mineral  resource  data. 

Catalogue  and  preserve  for  future  use 
pertinent  samples  and  other  informa- 
tion devices — drill  cores,  mine  maps, 
etc. 


Large  scale  geologic  mapping,  with  com- 
plete specialized  laboratory  and  field 
support  (chemical,  geochemical  and 
geophysical),  of  selected  areas  and 
mineral  deposits. 

Collating  data  and  preparation  of  reports 
pertinent  to  the  category  of  need. 

Use  of  data  processing  techniques  to 
assist  in  organization  of  data  as  re- 
quired. 

Dissemination  of  reports,  or  other  forms 
of  data  collection,  by  publication  or 
other  means. 

Catalogue  and  preserve  for  future  use 
pertinent  samples  and  other  informa- 
tion devices — drill  cores,  mine  maps, 
etc. 


Applications 


Exploration  and  development  by  mineral, 
petroleum  and  gas  producing  com- 
panies and  geothcrmal  energy  com- 
panies. 

Search  for  raw  materials  by:  consumers 
of  mineral  raw  materials. 

General  information  for:  consulting  geolo- 
gists and  engineers,  prospectors,  econo- 
mists, students  and  collectors. 

Property  evaluation  by:  property  owners, 
developers,  land  and  investment  com- 
panies and  financiers. 

Zoning  and  land-use  planning  by  federal, 
state,  county  and  local  planning  and 
resource  agencies. 


Chemical  and  physical  testing  in  field 
and  laboratory. 

Contact  with  mineral  consuming  industry 
to  obtain  specifications  and  other  use 
data  for  mineral  raw  materials;  contact 
with  government  agencies;  review  of 
technical  and  trade  literature. 

Preparation  of  material  for  publication 
or  other  means  of  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. 

Catalogue  and  preserve  for  further  use 
pertinent  samples,  and  information 
devices. 


Exploration  and  development  by  mineral, 
petroleum  and  gas  producing  com- 
panies and  geothermal  energy  com- 
panies. 

General  information  for  consulting  geolo- 
gists and  engineers,  prospectors  and 
students. 

Land  evaluation  by  property  owners  and 
land  and  investment  companies. 

Land-use  planning  by  federal,  state,  and 
county  and  local  agencies. 


Property  and  commodity  evaluation  by 
mineral  producing  and  consuming  com- 
panies, property  owners  and  mineral 
brokers. 

Land-use  planning  by  federal,  state, 
county  and  local  agencies. 

General  information  for  consulting  geolo- 
gists, engineers,  and  chemists  and 
economists  and  students. 


4.    Mineral  economics  investigations: 

a.  Market  review  and  forecasts  to  obtain 
prices  and  price  trends  and  consump- 
tion trends  for  mineral  commodities. 

b.  Estimation  of  long-range  needs  to  iden- 
tify mineral  consumption  trends  and 
possible  effects  of  other  economic 
forces  upon  mineral  producing  and 
consuming  industries. 


To  provide  for  continuing  development 
and  promotion  of  California's  mineral 
raw  materials. 


Review  of  literature — publications,  etc.; 
direct  contact  with  mineral  commodity 
users;  contact  with  government  agen- 
cies. 

Application  of  economists'  techniques  for 
arrangement  and  presentation  of  data, 
identification  and  description  of  trends, 
prediction  of  trends  and  results,  etc. 

Application  of  data  processing  techniques 
and  equipment  for  storage,  retrieval 
and  use  of  data. 

Preparation  of  material  for  publication 
or  other  means  of  dissemination  of 
information. 


Long-range  planning  and  legislation  by 
legislators,  federal,  state,  county  and 
local  agencies  and  economists. 

Operational,  exploration,  and  develop- 
ment planning  by  mineral  producing 
and  consuming  companies,  property 
owners  and  geothermal  energy  com- 
panies. 

General  information  for  students,  con- 
sulting geologists,  and  engineers. 


5.  Economic  recovery  investigations  to  collect 
and  catalogue  mining  and  mineral  bene- 
ficiation  methods  as  applied  to  various 
commodities  in  various  types  of  deposits. 


To  provide  for  continuing  development 
of  California's  mineral  raw  materials  in 
a  safe,  orderly  and  economic  manner. 


Field  investigations  and  review  of  operat- 
ing mines  and  mills;  laboratory  testing 
for  applicability  of  beneficiation  meth- 
ods on  California  minerals. 

Review  of  technical  literature  and  trade 
journals. 

Contract  with  federal  agencies  equipped 
to  perform  laboratory  testing,  rock 
mechanics  investigations  for  mine 
stability,  etc. 

Preparation  of  material  for  publication 
or  other  means  of  dissemination  of 
information. 


Operational  and  development  planning  by 
mineral  producing  and  consuming  com- 
panies, property  owners,  and  geo- 
thermal energy  companies. 

Assistance  to  mineral  industry  by  federal 
and  state  agencies. 

General  information  for  consulting  geolo- 
gists and  engineers  and  students. 


6.  Mineral  law  review  to  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent legislation  and  legal  trends  and  needs 
as  these  affect  the  mineral  industry  and 
the  use  of  private  and  public  lands. 


To  assure  that  the  orderly  continuing 
development  of  California's  mineral 
raw  materials  will  not  be  impeded  by 
the  application  of  unwise  laws,  unwise 
taxation  policies,  unwise  administra- 
tive regulations  and  decisions  or  unwise 
restrictions  or  decisions  on  the  use  of 
lands. 


Continual  review  of  federal  and  state 
regulations,  administrative  decisions 
and  legislation  and  providing  appropri- 
ate comment  to  persons  in  responsible 
positions;  contact  with  legal  profession 
involved  in  mineral  law  problems;  re- 
view of  literature;  review  of  land  use 
proposals  and  providing  appropriate 
comment  to  persons  in  responsible 
positions. 

Collation  and  preparation  of  material 
for  publication  or  other  means  of  dis- 
semination of  information. 


Operational  and  development  planning 
by  and  guidance  of  legislative  contacts 
for  mineral,  petroleum  and  gas  produc- 
ing companies,  geothermal  energy  com- 
panies, and  property  owners. 

Land  use  review  and  planning  by  federal 
and  state  agencies. 

Guidance  of  activities  of  and  general 
information  for  prospectors,  collectors 
and  recreationists,  consulting  geolo- 
gists and  engineers,  legal  profession  and 
students. 
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of  which  is  discussed  below  in  a  brief  explanatory 
statement,  followed  by  a  tabulation  of  the  more  im- 
portant features  within  that  category: 

I.  To  coordinate  man's  works  with  his  geologic 

environment. 
II.  To  investigate  California's  mineral  raw  mate- 
rials. 


III.  To  increase  man's  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  geologic  environment. 

IV.  To  assure,  through  research  and  development, 
continued  advancement  in  the  state  of  the  sci- 
ence and  art. 

V.  To  coordinate  geological  investigation  and  pro- 
vide advice  and  service  to  appropriate  agencies. 


III.    LONG-RANGE    NEEDS   TO    INCREASE   MAN'S    UNDERSTANDING   AND   ENJOYMENT   OF    HIS   GEOLOGIC    ENVIRONMENT 


Needs 

Objectives 

Methods 

Applications 

1.    Dissemination   of  knowledge   about   Cali- 
fornia's geologic  environment,  including: 

a.  Geologic    processes    that    control   our 
environment. 

b.  Mineral    resources:    nature    of    their 
origin    and    recovery,    including   eco- 
nomic factors. 

c.  "Applied    geology";    geologic    factors 
favorable   or   unfavorable   to   human 
activities. 

Satisfy  inherent  basic  needs  of  humans 
to    understand,    and    relate    to    their 
environment. 

Increases    inherent    human    appreciation 
for  esthetic — scenic,  recreational — fea- 
tures of  geologic  environment. 

Increase  general  public  realization  of  the 
usefulness  of  geology  as  a  science  direct- 
ly   concerned    with — and    useful    to — 
important   aspects  of  everyday  living 
to  increase  popular  support  of  needed 
geologic  work. 

Increase  awareness  of,  and  appreciation 
for  the  vital  importance  of  conserva- 
tion  and   prudent   use  of   California's 
mineral  resources. 

Increase  effectiveness  of  planning,  recrea- 
tion,   conservation,    and   other   public 
agencies  in  gaining  public  acceptance 
of  their  programs  as  they  relate  to  geo- 
logic  conditions. 

Write  technical  and  semitechnical  articles, 
guidebooks,  and  reports  on  all  phases 
of  the  earth  sciences,  mineral  deposits, 
and  conservation;  edit,  and  contribute 
to,   reports   by  other  earth   scientists; 
encourage  and  solicit  reports  by  quali- 
fied  earth   scientists — and   publish   all 
for  broad  distribution. 

Maintain   complete   library   of  technical 
and   semitechnical   publications   in   all 
fields  of  earth  science,  especially  related 
to  California. 

Provide    service    to    identify    rock,    ore, 
mineral     specimens     from     California 
localities,     submitted     by     California 
citizens. 

Maintain     repository    of    earth     science 
information,  to  answer  public  inquiries 
on  all  phases  of  geology,  especially  Cali- 
fornia. 
Conduct   active  bureau  of  information 
to  issue  interpretive  reports  on  current 
geologic  phenomena  in  California. 

All  citizens  of  all  ages  and  background, 
have  basic  human  interest  in  their 
environment.  Population  segments  who 
are  especially  interested  in  the  geo- 
logic environment  include  travelers, 
recreationists,  mineral  collectors,  con- 
servationists,  service  groups. 

2.    Dissemination   of  knowledge  of   the   vital 
place  of  the  mining  industry  in  California's 
history. 

Increase  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  California's  rich  heritage,  and  cul- 
tural origins,  in  mining  activities. 

Prepare  and  publish   reports — and   pub- 
lish  outside    manuscripts — give   talks; 
display  exhibits;  distribute  illustrative 
material  on  history  of  mining  activities 
in  California.   Cooperate  in  providing 
descriptions    of    historial     landmarks, 
highway  signs,  etc. 

All  citizens,  especially  those  with  histori- 
cal interests;  historians;  educators; 
students. 

3.    Development  of  better  materials  for  teaching 
geology  and  earth  scienses. 

a.  Formal  instruction  below  college  level 
— to  earliest  school  grades. 

b.  Informal  education,  for  all  ages. 

Increase  effectiveness  of  teachers  of  school 
courses  in  teaching  basic  concepts  and 
values  of  geologic  science,  to  younger 
citizens. 

Increase  effectiveness  of  adults,  in  non- 
school  situations,  in  learning  basic  con- 
cepts  of   geology    and    earth    sciences 
without  formal  instruction. 

Prepare  and  publish,  and  consult  with  or 
assist  others  to  publish: 

1.  Reports  on  various  aspects  of  Cali- 
fornia's geologic  environment  suit- 
able for  use  as  texts. 

2.  Manuals,    outlines,    and    teaching 
guides  in  the  field  of  earth  science 
in  general,  and  California's  geology 
in  particular. 

3.  Motion  pictures,   color  slides,   and 
other  illustrative  materials  on  Cali- 
fornia geology. 

Prepare  and  maintain  museum  ex- 
hibits of  rocks,  minerals,  ores,  and 
other  displays   that   illustrate   and 
interpret  geologic  phenomena  and 
processes,  and  the  minerals  indus- 
try. 

Assemble  and  provide  sets  of  repre- 
sentative   rocks    and    minerals    to 
California  schools;  provide  selected 
technical  and  semitechnical  publi- 
cations to  schools  for  instructional 
aids. 

Prepare  and  deliver  technical  and 
semitechnical  talks  to  schools  and 
interested    groups    on    subjects    of 
earth  science,  mining,  conservation, 
etc. 

Prepare   and   publish   indexes    and 
bibliographies     to     lead     teachers, 
and  the  public,  to  selected  sources 
of   information   on   earth    sciences, 
mining,  conservation,  etc. 

Educators  and  teachers;  school  children; 
interest  groups  such  as  mineral  col- 
lectors; interested  adults  of  all  back- 
grounds. 
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IV.    LONG-RANGE    NEEDS    TO   ASSURE,    THROUGH    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT,    CONTINUED    ADVANCEMENT 

IN    THE   STATE   OF   THE  SCIENCE   AND   ART 


Needs 


To  have  working  knowledge  of  the  newly 
developed  methods,  techniques  and  tools 
of  geophysics,  geochemistry,  paleonto- 
logy and  geochronology  that  are  applic- 
able for  advancing  geological  investiga- 
tions in  California. 


Objectives 


To  increase  the  accuracy  and  efficiency 
of  solving  the  geological,  geophysical, 
geochemical  and  mineral  resources 
problems  in  California. 

To  provide  new  tools  and  new  techniques. 


Methods 


1.  Conduct  investigations  and  research 
in  these  fields,  and  cooperate  with  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  University  of  California  (all 
universities),  research  institutions 
and  industry. 

2.  Keep  fully  informed  of  all  advances 
in  the  sciences  of  geology,  geophysics, 
geochemistry,  paleontology,  geo- 
chronology, mineralogy  and  petro- 
logy. 


Applications 


All  federal  and  state  agencies  in  Cali- 
fornia, city  and  county  planning  and 
zoning  commissions,  universities,  col- 
leges and  industries  using  geological 
knowledge. 


LONG-RANGE    NEEDS   TO    COORDINATE    GEOLOGICAL    INVESTIGATIONS   AND    PROVIDE    ADVICE   AND   SERVICE 

TO    APPROPRIATE    AGENCIES 


Needs 

Objectives 

Methods 

Applications 

State  departments 

1.    Through  a  single  state  agency,  to  ac- 

1.   By   administrative   action,   place   the 

1. 

In  state,  county  and   city   planning. 

Conservation: 

quire  knowledge  of  all  geological,  geo- 

responsibility  and    authority    for    all 

2. 

In  land-use  problems  at  all  levels  of 

Mines  and  Geology,  Oil  and  Gas,  Soil 

physical,    and    seismic   investigations 

geological   and   related  investigations 

government. 

Conservation,  Water  Quality  and   Pol- 

and research  being  carried  on  by  all 

and   research   being   conducted   pres- 

3. 

For  all  public  works  projects:  high- 

lution Control 

organizations  and  individual  scientists 

ently  by  various  state  agencies  under 

ways,    dams    and    reservoirs,    major 

Finance: 

in  California. 

one  "state  geological  survey"  super- 

buildings,     and     other      engineering 

Economic   Development  Agency,   State 

2.    Through  a  single  state  agency,  to  ad- 

vised  by  the  State  Geologist. 

structures. 

Lands 

minister    all    geological    and    related 

2.    Assign  liaison  responsibility  to  high- 

4. 

To   delineate   all   types  of  geological 

Fish  and  Game: 

programs  of  investigation. 

level    professional    geologist    in    the 

hazards   for  engineering   project   and 

General  Services: 

3.    To  coordinate  all  geological  and  re- 

"state   geological    survey." 

the  planning  agencies. 

Architecture  and  Construction 

lated  investigations  by  agencies   not 

3.    "State  geological  survey"  to  maintain 

5. 

Basic  in  water  problems  water  trans- 

Parks and  Recreation: 

directly  administered  by  the  state. 

geological,    geophysical    and    seismic 

port,  water  quality,  water  occurrence, 

Beaches  and  Parks,  Small  Craft  Harbors 

4.    To    advise    state,    federal    and    local 

task  forces  for  services  and  advice  to 

waste    disposal,    water    storage    and 

Public  Works: 

agencies    and    officials    on    geological 

appropriate  state,   local,   and   federal 

flood  control,  and  public  health. 

Highways,   Reclamation   Board,   Water 

matters  and  to  make  geological  serv- 

organizations and  agencies. 

6. 

Beach  and   harbor  development  and 

Resources 

ices  available  to  them. 

4.    "State    geological    survey"    to    enter 

control. 

Federal  departments 

5.    To   focus   the  interest   and   activities 

into  contractural  services  and  coopera- 

7. 

Location  and  safety  of  nuclear  power 

Interior: 

of   all   organizations   and   individuals 

tive    programs     involving     matching 

plants. 

Bureau    of    Mines,    Geological    Survey, 

doing  geological   work  on   California 

funds   with   appropriate   state,   local, 

8. 

Conservation   of   the   state's    natural 

Land    Management,    National    Park 

problems. 

and  federal  organizations  and  agencies. 

resources. 

Service,  Reclamation 

9. 

Development  and  use  of  recreational 

Defense 

facilities 

Commerce: 

10.  To   develop   suitable   legislation   and 

Coast  and  Geodetics  Survey 

revise  codes  in  the  natural  resources 

Agriculture: 

field. 

Forest  Service 

Local  agencies 

County  and  city  engineers'  offices,  plan- 

ning    boards,     flood     control     districts, 

boards  of  supervisors. 

Universities,  colleges,  school  districts,  other 

educational     institutes,     and     research 

agencies. 
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of  which  is  discussed  below  in  a  brief  explanatory 
statement,  followed  by  a  tabulation  of  the  more  im- 
portant features  within  that  category: 

I.  To  coordinate  man's  works  with  his  geologic 

environment. 
II.  To  investigate  California's  mineral  raw  mate- 
rials. 


III.  To  increase  man's  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  geologic  environment. 

IV.  To  assure,  through  research  and  development, 
continued  advancement  in  the  state  of  the  sci- 
ence and  art. 

V.  To  coordinate  geological  investigation  and  pro- 
vide advice  and  service  to  appropriate  agencies. 


III.    LONG-RANGE    NEEDS   TO   INCREASE    MAN'S   UNDERSTANDING   AND    ENJOYMENT   OF    HIS   GEOLOGIC    ENVIRONMENT 


Needs 

Objectives 

Methods 

Applications 

1.    Dissemination   of  knowledge   about   Cali- 
fornia's geologic  environment,  including: 

a.  Geologic    processes    that   control    our 
environment. 

b.  Mineral    resources:    nature    of    their 
origin    and    recovery,    including   eco- 
nomic factors. 

c.  "Applied    geology";    geologic    factors 
favorable   or   unfavorable   to   human 
activities. 

Satisfy  inherent  basic  needs  of  humans 
to    understand,    and    relate    to    their 
environment. 

Increases    inherent    human    appreciation 
for  esthetic — scenic,  recreational — fea- 
tures of  geologic  environment. 

Increase  general  public  realization  of  the 
usefulness  of  geology  as  a  science  direct- 
ly   concerned    with — and    useful    to — 
important  aspects  of  everyday  living 
to  increase  popular  support  of  needed 
geologic  work. 

Increase  awareness  of,  and  appreciation 
for  the  vital  importance  of  conserva- 
tion  and   prudent   use  of   California's 
mineral  resources. 

Increase  effectiveness  of  planning,  recrea- 
tion,   conservation,    and   other    public 
agencies  in  gaining  public  acceptance 
of  their  programs  as  they  relate  to  geo- 
logic conditions. 

Write  technical  and  semitechnical  articles, 
guidebooks,  and  reports  on  all  phases 
of  the  earth  sciences,  mineral  deposits, 
and  conservation;  edit,  and  contribute 
to,   reports   by  other  earth   scientists; 
encourage  and  solicit  reports  by  quali- 
fied  earth   scientists — and   publish   all 
for  broad  distribution. 

Maintain   complete   library  of  technical 
and   semitechnical   publications   in   all 
fields  of  earth  science,  especially  related 
to  California. 

Provide    service    to    identify    rock,    ore, 
mineral     specimens     from     California 
localities,     submitted     by     California 
citizens. 

Maintain     repository    of    earth     science 
information,  to  answer  public  inquiries 
on  all  phases  of  geology,  especially  Cali- 
fornia. 
Conduct   active   bureau   of   information 
to  issue  interpretive  reports  on  current 
geologic  phenomena  in  California. 

All  citizens  of  all  ages  and  background, 
have  basic  human  interest  in  their 
environment.  Population  segments  who 
are  especially  interested  in  the  geo- 
logic environment  include  travelers, 
recreationists,  mineral  collectors,  con- 
servationists, service  groups. 

2.    Dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  vital 
place  of  the  mining  industry  in  California's 
history. 

Increase  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  California's  rich  heritage,  and  cul- 
tural origins,  in  mining  activities. 

Prepare  and   publish   reports — and   pub- 
lish  outside    manuscripts — give    talks; 
display  exhibits;  distribute  illustrative 
material  on  history  of  mining  activities 
in  California.  Cooperate  in  providing 
descriptions    of    historial     landmarks, 
highway  signs,  etc. 

All  citizens,  especially  those  with  histori- 
cal interests;  historians;  educators; 
students. 

3.    Development  of  better  materials  for  teaching 
geology  and  earth  scienses. 

a.  Formal  instruction  below  college  level 
— to  earliest  school  grades. 

b.  Informal  education,  for  all  ages. 

Increase  effectiveness  of  teachers  of  school 
courses  in  teaching  basic  concepts  and 
values  of  geologic  science,  to  younger 
citizens. 

Increase  effectiveness  of  adults,  in  non- 
school  situations,  in  learning  basic  con- 
cepts  of   geology    and    earth    sciences 
without  formal  instruction. 

Prepare  and  publish,  and  consult  with  or 
assist  others  to  publish: 

1.  Reports  on  various  aspects  of  Cali- 
fornia's geologic  environment  suit- 
able for  use  as  texts. 

2.  Manuals,    outlines,    and    teaching 
guides  in  the  field  of  earth  science 
in  general,  and  California's  geology 
in  particular. 

3.  Motion  pictures,   color  slides,   and 
other  illustrative  materials  on  Cali- 
fornia geology. 

Prepare  and  maintain  museum  ex- 
hibits of  rocks,  minerals,  ores,  and 
other  displays   that   illustrate   and 
interpret  geologic   phenomena  and 
processes,  and  the  minerals  indus- 
try. 

Assemble  and  provide  sets  of  repre- 
sentative   rocks    and    minerals    to 
California  schools;  provide  selected 
technical  and  semitechnical   publi- 
cations to  schools  for  instructional 
aids. 

Prepare  and  deliver  technical  and 
semitechnical  talks  to  schools  and 
interested    groups    on    subjects    of 
earth  science,  mining,  conservation, 
etc. 

Prepare   and    publish   indexes   and 
bibliographies     to     lead     teachers, 
and  the  public,  to  selected  sources 
of   information   on    earth    sciences, 
mining,  conservation,  etc. 

Educators  and  teachers;  school  children; 
interest  groups  such  as  mineral  col- 
lectors; interested  adults  of  all  back- 
grounds. 
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IV.    LONG-RANGE    NEEDS    TO   ASSURE,    THROUGH    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT,    CONTINUED    ADVANCEMENT 

IN    THE   STATE   OF   THE  SCIENCE   AND   ART 


Needs 


To  have  working  knowledge  of  the  newly 
developed  methods,  techniques  and  tools 
of  geophysics,  geochemistry,  paleonto- 
logy and  geochronology  that  are  applic- 
able for  advancing  geological  investiga- 
tions in  California. 


Objectives 


To  increase  the  accuracy  and  efficiency 
of  solving  the  geological,  geophysical, 
geochemical  and  mineral  resources 
problems  in  California. 

To  provide  new  tools  and  new  techniques. 


Methods 


1.  Conduct  investigations  and  research 
in  these  fields,  and  cooperate  with  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  University  of  California  (all 
universities),  research  institutions 
and  industry. 

2.  Keep  fully  informed  of  all  advances 
in  the  sciences  of  geology,  geophysics, 
geochemistry,  paleontology,  geo- 
chronology, mineralogy  and  petro- 
logy. 


Applications 


All  federal  and  state  agencies  in  Cali- 
fornia, city  and  county  planning  and 
zoning  commissions,  universities,  col- 
leges and  industries  using  geological 
knowledge. 


LONG-RANGE    NEEDS   TO   COORDINATE   GEOLOGICAL    INVESTIGATIONS   AND    PROVIDE   ADVICE   AND    SERVICE 

TO    APPROPRIATE    AGENCIES 


Needs 

Objectives 

Methods 

Applications 

State  departments 

1.    Through  a  single  state  agency,  to  ac- 

1.   By   administrative   action,   place   the 

1. 

In  state,   county  and   city   planning. 

Conservation: 

quire  knowledge  of  all  geological,  geo- 

responsibility   and    authority    for   all 

2. 

In  land-use  problems  at  all  levels  of 

Mines  and  Geology,  Oil  and  Gas,  Soil 

physical,    and    seismic    investigations 

geological  and   related  investigations 

government. 

Conservation,  Water  Quality  and   Pol- 

and research  being  carried  on  by  all 

and   research   being   conducted   pres- 

3. 

For  all  public  works  projects:   high- 

lution Control 

organizations  and  individual  scientists 

ently  by  various  state  agencies  under 

ways,    dams    and    reservoirs,    major 

Finance: 

in  California. 

one  "state  geological  survey"  super- 

buildings,     and      other      engineering 

Economic   Development  Agency,   State 

2.    Through  a  single  state  agency,  to  ad- 

vised by  the  State  Geologist. 

structures. 

Lands 

minister    all    geological    and    related 

2.    Assign  liaison  responsibility  to  high- 

4. 

To   delineate   all   types   of  geological 

Fish  and  Game: 

programs  of  investigation. 

level    professional    geologist    in    the 

hazards   for   engineering   project   and 

General  Services: 

3.    To  coordinate  all  geological  and  re- 

"state   geological    survey." 

the  planning  agencies. 

Architecture  and  Construction 

lated   investigations  by   agencies   not 

3.    "State  geological  survey"  to  maintain 

5. 

Basic  in  water  problems  water  trans- 

Parks and  Recreation: 

directly  administered   by  the  state. 

geological,    geophysical    and    seismic 

port,  water  quality,  water  occurrence, 

Beaches  and  Parks,  Small  Craft  Harbors 

4.    To    advise    state,    federal    and    local 

task  forces  for  services  and  advice  to 

waste    disposal,    water    storage    and 

Public  Works: 

agencies    and    officials    on    geological 

appropriate   state,   local,   and   federal 

flood  control,  and  public  health. 

Highways,   Reclamation   Board,   Water 

matters  and  to  make  geological  serv- 

organizations and  agencies. 

6. 

Beach  and   harbor  development  and 

Resources 

ices  available  to  them. 

4.    "State    geological    survey"    to    enter 

control. 

Federal  departments 

5.    To  focus   the   interest   and   activities 

into  contractural  services  and  coopera- 

7. 

Location  and  safety  of  nuclear  power 

Interior: 

of   all   organizations   and   individuals 

tive     programs     involving     matching 

plants. 

Bureau    of    Mines,    Geological    Survey, 

doing  geological   work  on    California 
problems. 

funds   with   appropriate   state,   local, 

8. 

Conservation   of   the   state's    natural 

Land    Management,    National    Park 

and  federal  organizations  and  agencies. 

resources. 

Service,  Reclamation 

9. 

Development  and  use  of  recreational 

Defense 

facilities 

Commerce: 

10.  To   develop   suitable   legislation   and 

Coast  and  Geodetics  Survey 

revise  codes  in  the  natural  resources 

Agriculture: 

field. 

Forest  Service 

Local  agencies 

County  and  city  engineers'  offices,  plan- 

ning    boards,     flood     control     districts, 

boards  of  supervisors. 

Universities,  colleges,  school  districts,  other 

educational     institutes,     and     research 

agencies. 
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Budgetary  Needs  to  Accomplish 
the  Stated  Objectives 

To  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  analysis,  requiring  different  emphases  on  the 
division's  existing  programs  and  the  initiation  of  cer- 
tain new  ones,  according  to  the  division's  estimate 
would  require  an  additional  $678,000  over  and  above 
its  present  budget.  To  provide  those  most  pressing 
personnel  and  facility  needs  to  accelerate  the  discov- 
ery and  identification  of  geologic  hazards  and  to  pro- 
vide high  priority  mapping  would  require  an  initial 
incremental  increase  of  $126,806. 

In  the  past  few  months  considerable  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  need  to  cope  with  potential  geo- 
logic disturbances  for  health,  safety,  and  economy. 
Certainly   the  identification  of  hazards,   based   upon 


which  necessary  zoning  and  construction  controls  can 
be  developed,  will  protect  against  loss  of  life  and 
property.  The  program  proposed  by  the  division  is 
designed  to  accelerate  such  identification,  and  the 
overall  costs  outlined  below  are  infinitesimal  indeed 
to  the  potential  savings  such  activity  can  make  pos- 
sible. 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  will  require  consider- 
able time  and  effort  and  the  later  such  effort  is  post- 
poned, the  later  will  be  the  benefits  to  be  applied 
against  an  extremely  dangerous  potentiality. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  first 
increment  of  $126,806  be  approved  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Legislature  during  the  current  budget 
session  and  that  the  second  increment  of  $260,976  be 
included  in  the  1966-67  budget  proposal. 

Following  is  the  budget  schedule  as  proposed: 


1965-66   BUDGET   SUMMARY-PROGRAM  COSTS  *    AND    AUGMENTATION 


Existing  budget  level 


1964-65 


1965-66 


Augmentation  increments 


First 


Second 


Third 


Administration 

Geologic  mapping  (total) 

State  map 

Direct 

Publication 

Urban,  hazard,  faults,  etc 

Direct 

Supporting  geochemical 

Supporting  geophysical 

Publication 

Quadrangle 

Direct 

Supporting  geochemical 

Supporting  geophysical 

Publication 

Mineral  commodities  (total) 

Direct 

Supporting  geochemical 

Supporting  geophysical 

Publication 

Geochemical  (direct  program) 

Geophysical  (direct  program) 

County  reports  (total) 

Direct 

Publication 

Technical  information 

Public  services  laboratory 

Publications  (not  otherwise  distributed) 
Marine  geology  (new  program) 

Total 

Cumulative  totals 


>1 48,308 

$148,308 

394,243 

510,447 

90,298 

90,298 

80,298 

80,298 

10,000 

10,000 

50,003 

72,503 

34,688 

34,688 

7,493 

7,493 

7,822 

14,322 

16,000 

253,942 

347,646 

139,930 

200,474 

52,850 

52,850 

7,822 

14,322 

53,340 

80,000 

226,031 

129,523 

99,169 

77,937 

20,202 

14,586 

10,000 

5,000 

96,660 

32,000 

50,000 

50,000 

16,000 

8,000 

60,133 

64,901 

60,133 

48,901 

16,000 

94,527 

67,679 

26,405 

20,789 

33,016 

49,016 

31,048,663 


$1,048,663 


$123,782 


32,893 

19,794 

380 

5,165 

7,554 

90,889 

63,149 

1,905 

25,835 


500 
2,524 


31,048,663 


3126,806 


$5,751 
217,566 


53,348 
34,095 

7,733 

4,000 

7,520 

164,218 

87,218 

30,924 

16,000 

30,076 


10,000 
2,390 


6,496 

5,000 
13,773 


3260,976 


31,048,663 


31,175,469 


31,436,445 


$290,000f 


*  Distribution   of  costs   to   program   are   best   estimates   prepared   without  benefit  of  a  cost  accounting  system. 
t  Detail  of  third  increment  not  prepared.   Total  figure  approximate. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CONTRACT  DEVELOPMENT 

FROM  THE   TIDE  AND   SUBMERGED 

TRUST  TO  THE  CITY 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  Senate,  through  various  committees,  conducted 
a  continuous  investigation  of  the  documents  relating 
to  the  proposed  development  of  the  huge  Long  Beach 
unit  of  the  Wilmington  Oil  Field  from  the  date  those 
documents  were  first  presented  to  the  State  Lands 
Commission  by  the  City  of  Long  Beach  for  approval 
in  February  1963  to  the  date  of  the  commission's  final 
approval  of  the  substantially  revised  documents  in 
November  1964. 

These  Senate  committees  conducted  a  point  by 
point  review  of  the  legal,  economic,  and  engineering 
factors  attending  this  complicated  and  complex  sub- 
ject. The  Senate  Natural  Resources  Committee  kept 
the  Legislature  as  a  whole  continuously  apprised  of 
its  findings  during  the  1964  session,  and  emphasized 
those  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  any  of 
the  Legislature's  actions  in  this  regard.  Senate  Bill  60 
(Chapter  138,  Statutes  of  1964)  was  amended  to  re- 
flect many  of  such  findings  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. 

It  can  be  positively  stated  that  those  Senators  who 
have  worked  so  tirelessly  over  the  past  two  years  in 
an  attempt  to  preserve  the  public  interest  with  regard 
to  the  Long  Beach  tidelands  will  be  able  to  measure 
those  efforts  bv  millions  of  dollars  saved  and  millions 
of  dollars  gained  for  the  state  to  be  applied  to  urgent 
matters  of  statewide  interest. 

Furthermore,  the  same  interest  and  concern  must  be 
continued  to  preserve  and  enhance  those  accomplish- 
ments. It  would  be  repetitive  to  detail  the  many  re- 
ports of  this  committee  which  evolved  almost  daily 
during  the  course  of  consideration  of  the  Long  Beach 
tidelands  subject  through  the  1964  session.  The  com- 
mittee's files  are  replete  with  documents  substan- 
tiating the  committee's  stands  with  regard  to  its  rec- 
ommendations, many  of  which  were  adopted,  some 
of  which  were  not.  The  decisions  of  the  State  Lands 
Commission  are  now  a  matter  of  fact  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  committee  to  monitor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Long  Beach  trust  lands  and  to  review  the 
reports  of  the  Auditor  General  to  this  end. 

The  bids  submitted  on  the  trust  land  parcel  of  the 
Long  Beach  unit  have  proven  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  Senate  investigating  committees  were 
correct  in  that  the  smaller  the  undivided  interests  of- 
fered the  more  keen  would  be  the  competition  and, 
therefore,  the  more  attractive  would  be  the  bids. 


FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  OIL  AND  GAS 
LANDS  DEEDED  BY  THE  STATE  IN 
OF  LONG  BEACH 

These  Senate  committees  contended  that  the  80-per- 
cent field  contractor  interest  in  the  trust  land  parcel 
was  too  big.  Only  two  bids  vcere  submitted  on  the  80- 
percent  portion  involving  a  total  of  eight  companies. 
Even  though  the  successful  bid  of  95.56  percent  of  net 
profits  would  appear  to  be  favorable  to  the  public  in- 
terest, it  is  significant  that  nine  bids  were  submitted  on 
the  10-percent  undivided  interest,  all  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 96  percent  of  net  profits  with  the  successful 
bidder  submitting  one  of  98.277  percent.  Seven  bids 
were  received  on  the  5-percent  undivided  interest  with 
the  successful  bidder  bidding  100  percent  of  net  profits. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  each  of  the  nine  bid- 
ders on  the  10-percent  parcel  were  desirous  of  secur- 
ing at  least  10  percent  of  the  oil  on  the  trust  land 
parcel.  Therefore,  if  an  undivided  interest  for  the 
field  contractor  share  were  within  the  reach  of  indi- 
vidual companies  to  submit  separate  bids  with  the  re- 
mainder interests  in  the  5-percent  to  20-percent  range, 
it  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  bidding  would  have 
been  keen  for  each  and  the  sum  total  would  have  pro- 
duced in  excess  of  what  was  realized  on  the  80-percent 
share  offering.  The  2.717-percent  difference  between 
the  80-percent  share  bid  and  the  10-percent  share  bid 
represents  a  substantial  amount  of  money  out  of  the 
some  $2.5  billion  expected  to  be  realized  from  the 
trust  land  parcel. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  East  Wilmington 
Oil  Field  and  this  committee  consistently  recom- 
mended a  field  contractor  interest  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  field  with  many  smaller  interests,  on  the  prem- 
ise that  more  single  companies  could  absorb  that 
amount  of  oil,  thus  stimulating  bidding  with  an  end 
result  of  a  higher  net  return  to  the  public  interest. 
The  State  Lands  Division  rejected  such  assumption 
stating  that  each  smaller  interest  would  result  in  com- 
panies discounting  their  bids  to  a  progressively  more 
severe  degree. 

The  actual  result  of  the  bidding  fully  vindicates  the 
position  taken  by  this  committee  and  previous  Senate 
committee  reports  on  this  subject.  It  is  felt  that  those 
actions  taken  by  the  Senate  in  accord  with  findings  of 
its  investigation  committees  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  great  number  of  different  oil  companies  which 
are  now  participating  in  the  development  of  the  larg- 
est known  oil  reserve  in  the  western  hemisphere.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  two  primary  ob- 
jectives of  the  Senate,  i.e.,  the  minimizing  of  monopo- 
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listic  tendencies  and  the  securing  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible return  to  the  public  interest. 

There  are  two  additional  and  related  areas  of  con- 
sideration which  merit  further  comment  and  concern- 
ing which  the  committee  makes  recommendations. 
These  deal  with  (1)  the  propriety  of  maintaining  the 
character  of  previous  tide  and  submerged  land  grants 
made  by  the  Legislature  to  local  jurisdictions,  and  (2) 
the  necessity  for  analyzing  the  functions  of  the  State 
Lands  Commission  in  light  of  other  existing  and  re- 
lated programs. 

Tide  and  Submerged  Land  Grants 

We  have  found  only  three  states  in  addition  to  Cali- 
fornia which  have  deeded  portions  of  their  tide  and 
submerged  lands  to  local  jurisdictions.  Louisiana  has 
made  limited  grants  to  school  and  levee  boards.  The 
Florida  Legislature  has  made  full  grants  only  in  iso- 
lated instances.  Other  grants  made  by  the  Florida 
Trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  reserve 
the  minerals  for  the  state  in  all  cases.  In  Michigan  the 
Department  of  Conservation  has  made  full  grant  deeds 
along  the  Great  Lakes. 

Those  seaboard  states  indicating  no  tide  and  sub- 
merged land  grants  are  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  Maine, 
New  York,  Illinois,  Oregon,  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  North  Carolina. 

Harbor  development  has  been  extensive  in  all  of 
these  states  without  such  grants.  It  is  recognized  that 
where  a  local  jurisdiction  has  direct  control  over  the 
lands  it  wishes  to  develop,  such  development  is  thereby 
facilitated.  But  for  one  municipality  to  enjoy  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  over  other  such  entities  because  of 
an  accident  in  nature  and  location  as  a  direct  result  of 
a  legislative  grant  made  without  knowledge  of  those 
values  is  discriminatory. 

The  courts  have  held  that  grant  deeds  to  local  juris- 
dictions by  the  state  which  did  not  specifically  reserve 
the  minerals,  vested  those  minerals  in  the  grantee.  The 
Legislature  in  making  grants  to  local  jurisdictions  in 
recent  years  has  withheld  minerals  from  such  grants, 
recognizing  the  potential  values  to  the  state. 

It  is  elementary  that  revenues  derived  from  every 
state-owned  resource  should  be  distributed  through 
statewide  programs  according  to  formulae  designed  to 
reflect  the  proportionate  needs  of  each  area.  It  can  be 
stated  without  qualification  that  municipalities  in 
southern  California  containing  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  population  would  receive  more  dollars  for 
welfare,  education,  and  other  public  services  if  oil 
revenues  were  distributed  through  the  State  General 
Fund  rather  than  directly  to  those  same  municipalities 
having  active  oil  production  through  grant  deeds.  This 
is  because  the  law  requires  that  income  to  those 
grantees  from  operation  and  development  of  trust 
properties  can  be  spent  only  on  commerce,  navigation 
and  the  fisheries. 


The  Mallon  decision  specified  that  the  state  may 
alter  its  trust  deeds  to  municipalities. 

It  seems  logical  and  of  ultimately  greater  benefit  to 
not  only  the  state  as  a  whole  but  also  to  those  cities 
and  counties  now  holding  title  to  mineral  resources 
in  their  grant  deeds  to  amend  all  existing  deeds  of 
trust  where  necessary  to  reserve  for  the  state  all  min- 
eral resources  in  such  grant  deeds. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  legislation  be  in- 
troduced to  amend  every  grant  deed  which  does  not 
specifically  reserve  the  minerals  from  such  grants,  to 
so  provide,  and  to  state  that  no  such  grants  shall  ever 
be  construed  as  granting  stick  values. 

Role  of  the  State  Lands  Commission 

It  became  quite  obvious  during  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  from 
the  Long  Beach  tidelands,  that  the  role  of  the  State 
Lands  Commission  with  regard  to  oil  and  gas  leasing 
should  be  subjected  to  critical  review.  The  state  was 
forced  to  rely  upon  information  concerning  its  re- 
sources gleaned  primarily  from  private  oil  companies 
and  a  trustee  whose  interests  did  not  parallel  those  of 
the  state. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  state  will  ever  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  again  deal  with  an  oil  reserve  of  such  magni- 
tude as  found  off  of  Long  Beach.  In  arriving  at  the 
final  form  of  trust  agreement  and  contract  in  this 
particular  case,  the  state  stumbled  along  from  decision 
to  decision  even  on  the  minutest  details,  and  if  those 
major  policies  as  opposed  to  procedural  decisions  finally 
agreed  upon  were  in  the  state's  interest,  they  evolved 
primarily  through  services  and  recommendations  from 
outside  rather  than  within  the  agency  responsible 
therefor. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  of  the  technical  per- 
sonnel within  the  Division  of  State  Lands  had  not 
anticipated  the  problems  and  made  recommendations 
for  coping  with  those  problems,  but  such  recommen- 
dations did  not  receive  final  review  by  the  policy  body 
until  legislative  action  forced  the  issue.  Most  notable 
of  these  was  the  offering  of  the  trust  land  parcel  in 
undivided  interests. 

Consultants  to  the  State  Lands  Commission  in  1959 
advised  the  commission  that  information  regarding  the 
potential  value  of  its  lands  should  be  developed  by  its 
own  personnel.  Also  recommended  by  its  consultants 
was  that  the  commission  should  not  offer  lands  for 
bid  until  industry  interest  had  been  evidenced.  The 
State  Lands  Commission  has  engaged  in  a  sequential 
leasing  policy  which  periodically  releases  a  block  of 
offshore  lands  for  bidding.  The  very  composition  of 
the  State  Lands  Commission  which  includes  as  two 
of  the  three  members,  the  Director  of  Finance  and  the 
State  Controller  would  suggest  that  current  financial 
needs  rather  than  conservation  would  be  of  primary 
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interest.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case  in 
the  past  but  nevertheless  that  potential  inclination  is 
greater  than  it  would  be  with  a  different  composition 
of  the  decision  making  body  more  weighted  toward 
resource  consideration. 

The  majority  of  the  activities  of  the  State  Lands 
Commission  are  fairly  perfunctory  in  nature,  and  could 
be  absorbed  in  an  existing  agency  oriented  more 
directly  to  the  specific  knowledge  required  for  dealing 
with  the  geological  problems  and  assets  of  state  lands. 

In  another  chapter  of  the  committee's  report  con- 
cerning the  state's  geologic  resources,  recommenda- 
tions are  contained  to  reorient  the  functions  and  scope 
of  authority  for  the  operations  of  the  Division  of 
Mines  and  Geology  to  make  such  agency  more  sensi- 
tive to  current  and  projected  geologic  needs  of  the 
state. 


It  is  recommended  that  a  study  be  initiated  by  a 
Senate  factfinding  committee  to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  location  in  state  government  for  the  au- 
thority, responsibilities  and  junctions  of  the  State 
Lands  Commission  and  the  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

A  review  of  many  of  the  laws  of  other  states  con- 
cerned with  oil  and  gas  conservation  indicate  that 
those  of  this  state  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas  are  defrayed  by 
assessments  against  operators  of  producing  wells.  The 
structure  and  control  of  this  division  is  such  that  it  is 
primarily  answerable  to  the  industry,  and  not  to  the 
public  interest  as  a  whole. 

It  is  therefore  further  recommended  that  the  appro- 
priate Senate  factfinding  committee  conduct  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  statutory  regidations  relating  to 
oil  and  gas  conservation. 


Report  on  the   Review  of  the  Contract  Development  for  the  Production  of  Oil  and  Gas  From  the  Tide 
and  Submerged  Lands  Deeded  by  the  State  in  Trust  to  the  City  of  Long  Beach 


Resume  and  History 

The  Legislature  passed  a  measure  at  its  1964  session, 
Chapter  138,  changing  the  revenue  distribution  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  City  of  Long  Beach  with  re- 
gard to  income  realized  from  oil  and  gas  production 
from  the  Long  Beach  tidelands  held  in  trust  by  that 
city  under  grant  deeds  from  the  State  of  California. 
The  bill  also  details  certain  provisions  which  must  be 
included  in  any  contract  between  the  city  and  the 
successful  bidders  for  development  of  the  huge  Long 
•  Beach  unit  of  the  Wilmington  Oil  Field. 

In  many  respects  this  legislation  represents  a  giant 
step  forward  toward  recognition  of  the  public  inter- 
est over  the  form  of  the  original  proposal  of  the  City 
of  Long  Beach  for  development  of  this  oil  field,  which 
reportedly  contains  1.5  to  3  billion  barrels  of  recovera- 
ble oil.  In  many  other  respects  the  bill  does  not  give 
complete  recognition  to  matters  which  are  vital  to  the 
realization  by  the  state  of  the  full  potential  from  its 
valuable  oil  resources.  In  even  other  respects  the  state 
has  assumed  financial  obligations  far  in  excess  of  those 
to  which  it  was  committed  in  the  Long  Beach  area, 
prior  to  passage  of  the  bill. 

A  brief  history  seems  appropriate  of  the  events 
which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  60 
(Chapter  138,  First  Extraordinary  Session,  Statutes  of 
1964)  the  measure  endorsed  by  the  administration  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Governor's  special  call 
proclamation  for  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  rev- 
enues from  the  Long  Beach  tidelands. 

On  February  28,  1963,  the  City  of  Long  Beach 
placed  before  the  State  Lands  Commission  a  set  of 
documents  for  the  required  approval  of  the  commis- 
sion preparatory  to  the  offering  of  the  undeveloped 
portion  of  the  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  city  for  bid 
for  the  development  of  oil  and  gas.  Certain  Senators 
became  concerned  with  the  wording  in  these  docu- 
ments and  requested  that  they  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  join  in  the  commission's  review.  Statements 
made  at  this  hearing  by  representatives  of  the  industry 
as  well  as  the  content  of  answers  elicited  from  the  city 
and  State  Lands  Division  staff  from  inquiries  by  com- 
mission members  and  the  participating  Senators  served 
to  create  concern  that  the  documents  as  proposed  were 
far  from  satisfactory. 

Although  staff  to  the  State  Lands  Commission  ad- 
vised at  this  first  public  hearing  that  "we  are  satisfied 
that  the  proposals  before  the  commission  for  appoval 
constitute  the  maximum  that  can  be  recommended  in 
the  state  interest  under  the  existing  scope  of  statutory 
law,"  the  commission  took  the  matter  of  approval  of 


the  documents  under  submission.  The  commission  con- 
tinued its  review  of  the  proposed  East  Wilmington 
Oil  Field  documents  at  its  March  28,  1963  meeting. 
Subsequent  to  the  February  28  meeting  and  prior  to 
the  March  28  meeting,  Senate  Resolution  No.  100  was 
introduced,  calling  for  a  study  of  this  matter  bv  the 
Senate  General  Research  Committee.  This  resolution 
also  requested  that  the  commission  ( 1 )  delay  action  on 
the  documents  until  such  review  had  been  completed 
and  (2)  continue  its  hearings  to  receive  additional 
comments  from  the  industry.  As  a  result  of  SR  No. 
100,  Senate  Rules  Resolution  No.  10  established  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  East  Wilmington  Oil  Field  of 
the  Senate  General  Research  Committee  and  author- 
ized this  subcommittee  to  secure  consultants  to  exam- 
ine the  documents.  The  law  firm  of  Chapman  and 
Friedman  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  retained  for  this 
purpose. 

The  commission  received  additional  testimony  at  its 
March  28  hearing  and  at  that  hearing  instructed  its 
staff  to  hold  public  meetings  to  discuss  in  detail  each 
document  bearing  on  the  proposed  contract.  The  com- 
mission staff  and  representatives  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach,  including  the  oil  company  lawyers  who  drafted 
the  proposed  agreements  conducted  a  point-by-point 
review  on  April  15  and  April  23,  1963,  entertaining 
comments  and  questions  from  the  industry  at  large. 

On  May  18,  1963,  the  firm  of  Chapman  and  Fried- 
man filed  its  report  with  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  East  Wilmington  Oil  Field,  detailing  six  specific 
findings  and  eight  recommendations  in  its  cover  letter 
and  numerous  other  recommendations  in  the  body  of 
its  report,  designed  to  protect  the  public  interest  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  this  huge  oil  reserve. 
The  subcommittee  filed  its  report  together  with  the 
Chapman-Friedman  report  with  the  Senate  on  June 
10,  1963,  incorporating  most  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Chapman-Friedman  report  and  submitting  addi- 
tional comments  and  recommendations.  The  primary 
objectives  of  the  recommendations  were  ( 1 )  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  creating  a  monopoly  (2)  to 
encourage  increased  bidding  participation  by  the  in- 
dustry and  (3)  to  protect  and  enhance  income  to  the 
public  interest. 

On  June  27,  1963,  the  State  Lands  Commission  re- 
ceived the  recommendations  of  its  staff,  which  incor- 
porated in  character  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  East  Wilmington  Oil 
Field.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  commission 
adopted  in  principle  those  staff  recommendations  and 
instructed  its  staff  to  meet  with  the  representatives  of 
the  City  of  Long  Beach  to  attempt  to  develop  doc- 
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uments  for  resubmission  to  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission staff  drew  up  a  proposed  field  contractor 
agreement  incorporating  those  principles  adopted  by 
the  commission  and  submitted  it  to  the  City  of  Long 
Beach.  At  this  point  negotiations  again  deteriorated. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Assembly  passed  ACR  91, 
directing  the  State  Lands  Commission  to  approve  all 
of  the  documents  as  originally  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission by  the  City  of  Long  Beach.  Since  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  who  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  East  Wilming- 
ton Oil  Field,  had  endorsed  the  subcommittee's  report 
and  inasmuch  as  approval  of  ACR  91  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  action  already  taken,  ACR  91 
was  not  considered  in  the  Senate. 

The  Assembly  then  passed  ACR  64  establishing  a 
joint  committee  on  the  East  Wilmington  Field.  This 
resolution  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  had  served  as  consultant  to  the  sub- 
committee on  the  East  Wilmington  Oil  Field  and  as 
liaison  between  the  subcommittee  and  the  law  firm  of 
Chapman  and  Friedman  from  the  inception  of  the 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  this  matter.  The  Senate 
Natural  Resources  Committee  continued  studying  this 
matter  in  detail,  holding  four  days  of  public  hearings 
thereon  prior  to  the  1964  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  also  monitoring  all  of  the  public  discussions  be- 
tween the  City  of  Long  Beach  and  the  State  Lands 
Commission. 

On  August  29,  1963,  the  city  reported  that  it  was 
preparing  a  statement  of  differences  existing  between 
the  proposal  of  the  commission  as  recommended  in 
June  and  that  desired  by  the  city.  In  the  meantime 
the  city  had  developed  a  proposed  renewal  contract 
for  the  continued  development  of  the  Long  Beach 
Harbor  Department  parcel  for  execution  prior  to 
March  21,  1964,  the  termination  date  of  the  then  cur- 
rent Long  Beach  Oil  Development  Company  Con- 
tract on  this  parcel. 

The  Chapman-Friedman  report  had  clearly  shown 
how  the  original  provisions  of  the  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  East  Wilmington  field  would  have  per- 
mitted inclusion  of  the  harbor  department  parcel  in 
the  East  Wilmington  unit  without  it  ever  having  to 
be  submitted  to  bid.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the  in- 
tention, the  opportunity  never  arose  inasmuch  as  the 
commission  had  never  approved  those  documents. 
Therefore,  the  city  was  forced  to  submit  the  harbor 
department  parcel  to  bid. 

The  commission  held  a  public  hearing  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1963,  to  entertain  testimony  on  the  proposed 
harbor  department  parcel  contract,  receiving  many 
objections  from  the  industry  and  from  participating 
Senators  as  to  the  form  of  the  contract. 

On  October  10,  1963,  the  commission  recommended 
approval  of  the  documents  for  the  renewal  contract 


for  the  harbor  department  parcel  which  in  general 
were  specifically  opposed  by  segments  of  the  industry 
and  certain  Members  of  the  Senate.  Those  objections 
variously  were  directed  to  the  fact  that  (1)  no  cash 
consideration  was  required  for  the  undeveloped  por- 
tion of  the  field  containing  an  estimated  50  million 
barrels  of  recoverable  oil  which  was  added  to  the  bid 
offering;  (2)  valuation  of  the  oil  was  to  be  on  an 
average  posted  price  basis,  subjecting  the  public's  oil 
to  price  fixing  by  the  industry,  and  (3)  there  was  no 
minimum  guarantee  included  for  protection  of  the 
public  interest.  Only  three  bids  were  submitted  and 
the  commission  subsequently  approved  the  high  bid 
offering  on  that  parcel.  The  successful  bidders  were 
the  component  companies  of  the  then  current  con- 
tractors on  the  harbor  department  parcel,  submitting 
a  joint  bid  of  91-plus  percent  of  net  profits. 

The  State  Lands  Commission  met  with  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach  on  November  6, 
1963,  to  continue  its  review  of  the  documents  and 
points  of  differences  between  the  city  and  the  com- 
mission relating  to  the  East  Wilmington  field.  The 
commission  acceded  to  most  of  the  points  desired  by 
the  city  except  to  the  matter  of  offering  the  field  for 
bid  in  undivided  as  opposed  to  a  single  interest. 

After  exhaustive  hearings  by  the  Senate  Factfinding 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and  by  the  Joint 
Legislative  Audit  Committee  in  session  with  the  nat- 
ural resources  committee  on  all  matters  relating  to 
state  interest  in  the  Long  Beach  tidelands,  the  Senate 
Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  re- 
quested the  Governor  by  resolution  to  place  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Long  Beach  tidelands  on  special  call  at  the 
1964  legislative  session.  The  Governor  honored  this 
request  and  the  committee  introduced  several  bills  re- 
flecting the  findings  of  the  committee.  The  committee 
continued  its  public  hearings  and  executive  sessions 
during  the  session,  amassing  considerably  more  infor- 
mation substantiating  its  expressed  concerns  and  rec- 
ommendations. This  information  was  made  available 
to  the  Legislature  during  its  deliberations  on  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  Long  Beach  tidelands. 

The  Joint  Tidelands  Committee  created  at  the  1963 
session  held  its  first  public  meeting  during  the  1964 
session  at  which  meeting  the  Director  of  Finance,  who 
was  also  Chairman  of  the  State  Lands  Commission, 
was  requested  to  initiate  sessions  between  the  state  and 
the  City  of  Long  Beach  with  the  objective  of  arriv- 
ing at  compromise  legislation  acceptable  to  both  the 
city  and  the  state. 

As  a  result  of  such  meetings  a  compromise  quite 
unfavorable  to  the  public  interest  was  reached  and 
appeared  in  the  form  of  SB  60  as  introduced  March 
18  and  AB  132,  as  introduced  March  19,  both  of  the 
1964  First  Extraordinary  Session.  The  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency  Standing  Committee,  to  which 
all  of  the  Senate's  so-called  "oil"  bills  were  referred 
for  initial  hearing,  decided  to  give  its  sole  attention  to 
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Senate  Bill  No.  60  and  therefore  all  of  the  bills  on 
this  subject  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  were  dropped.  However,  the  lead 
authors  thereof  were  invited  to  suggest  any  changes 
felt  to  be  necessary  for  amendments  to  SB  60. 

Senate  Bill  No.  60,  1964  First  Extraordinary 
Session  (Chapter  138) 

Senate  Bill  60  as  "originally  introduced  on  March 
18,  1964,  reflected  a  compromise  between  the  Direc- 
tor of  Finance  and  the  City  of  Long  Beach.  Under 
the  then  current  law  (Chapter  29,  Statutes  of  1956) 
the  state  and  city  shared  equally  in  oil  revenues  from 
the  Long  Beach  trust  lands.  SB  60  established  a  new 
formula  which  was  designed  to  provide  an  85-percent 
state,  15-percent  city  distribution  in  the  total  oil 
revenues  on  a  year-by-year  graduated  scale.  Several 
changes  were  made  in  the  initial  distribution  formula 
to  ultimately  effect  a  maximum  of  approximately 
$250,000,000  income  to  the  city.  This  total  is  some 
$50  million  more  than  the  city  had  received  to  the 
date  of  bill  passage  from  the  25-year  contract  on  the 
harbor  department  parcel.  Estimates  are  that  the  state 
will  receive  some  $1.3  billion  over  the  35  years  life 
of  the  proposed  contract;  however,  there  is  one  con- 
dition which  may  increase  this  amount  and  there  are 
several  conditions  which  could  decrease  the  amount 
realized  by  the  state  as  will  be  noted  further  in  this 
review. 

It  appears  that  the  increased  participation  in  oil 
revenues  by  the  state  was  the  only  concession  made  by 
the  city  in  the  compromise.  This  was  not  a  clear  con- 
cession since  contract  and  operational  control  was 
vested  in  the  city;  the  uses  for  which  the  city's  oil 
revenues  could  be  expended  were  drastically  expanded, 
and  a  boundary  designation  was  incorporated  to  nul- 
lify the  state's  suit  against  the  city  in  this  regard.  Since 
the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  revoke  its  trust  deed 
to  the  city  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  so-called  "compro- 
mise" legislation  more  nearly  represented  a  unilateral 
compromise  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

Violent  objections  were  raised  to  SB  60  in  the  form 
introduced,  by  members  of  the  Senate  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  and  other  Senators  since  the  bill 
did  not  reflect  any  of  the  valid  findings  of  this  com- 
mittee or  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  East 
Wilmington  Oil  Field,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Lands  Commission  as 
its  position  was  last  known  to  exist  in  June  1963. 

To  further  reduce  the  alleged  benefits  which  the 
state  may  have  secured  out  of  the  compromise  bill  as 
originally  introduced,  SB  60  was  amended  on  April  9 
to  provide  that  the  oil  revenues  would  be  reduced 
before  distribution  to  the  state  by  amounts  expended 
for  subsidence  costs  by  the  city  with  the  approval  of 
the  commission,  not  only  on  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion arid  repair  of  properties  on  the  tidelands  but  also 


on  such  costs  anywhere  within  the  city  limits.  This 
amendment  further  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  tide- 
lands  and  in  addition  related  why  it  was  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  state  for  the  state  to  pursue  its  litiga- 
tion against  the  city  to  recover  from  the  city  what 
was  felt  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  sovereign 
lands.  The  April  9  amendment  further  expanded  the 
city's  control  over  development  of  the  tidelands  by 
subordinating  state  law  to  a  city  ordinance  of  the 
City  of  Long  Beach. 

The  April  16,  1964,  amendments  to  SB  60  repre- 
sented some  concessions  by  the  City  of  Long  Beach 
and  additional  concessions  by  the  state.  For  the  first 
time  the  wholly  state-owned  minerals  underlying  the 
Alamitos  Beach  Park  parcel  adjoining  the  Long  Beach 
trust  lands  were  written  into  the  bill  in  a  manner 
which  gave  the  control  over  the  development  of  this 
state-owned  parcel  to  the  city  and  expanded  the  vol- 
ume of  oil  which  could  be  developed  under  the  eco- 
nomic control  of  Long  Beach.  Also,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  proposal  was  initially  made  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  East  Wilmington  Oil  Field,  the 
city  acceded  to  the  principal  of  offering  the  contract 
for  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  from  the  trust  land 
parcel  on  an  undivided  interest  basis.  However,  the 
size  of  the  field  contractor  interest  (80  percent)  pro- 
posed, plus  the  fact  that  the  state-owned  parcel  would 
be  lumped  with  the  trust  land  parcel,  reduced  the 
public  interest  value  of  that  concession.  The  city  also 
acceded  to  a  required  1 2  !/>  -percent  selloff  of  unitized 
substances  from  the  80-percent  field  contractor  share, 
limiting  to  6V/2  percent  the  amount  of  oil  from  the 
total  tideland  trust  parcel  which  could  be  controlled 
by  one  company  or  bidding  group.  Although  these 
concessions  met  only  a  portion  of  one  of  the  objec- 
tions to  SB  60  lodged  by  members  of  the  Senate  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee,  they  were  nevertheless 
significant  in  that  they  reflected  a  growing  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  result- 
ing from  the  material  being  developed  by  the  Senate 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  and  participation  by 
other  Senators  in  hearings  of  this  committee.  Senate 
Bill  60  was  again  amended  on  April  21,  1964.  Al- 
though these  amendments  were  fairly  minor,  they 
did,  however,  change  the  word  "any"  to  the  word 
"the"  in  referring  to  unit  agreements  and  unit  oper- 
ating agreements  relating  to  the  unitization  of  the 
trust  land  parcel,  the  state  parcel  and  the  townlot  par- 
cels. This  simple  amendment  could  be  construed  to 
identify  the  then  existing  unit  agreement  and  unit 
operating  agreement  pending  before  the  State  Lands 
Commission  for  approval,  which  were  analyzed  in  de- 
tail by  the  firm  of  Chapman  and  Friedman,  and  were 
found  by  that  firm  to  be  adverse  to  the  public  interest 
in  many  respects. 

On  April  30,  1964,  Senate  Bill  60  was  further 
amended  to  correct  the  boundary  description  con- 
tained in  the  bill  and  to  clarify  existing  provisions.  No 
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substantive  change  bearing   on   previous   concessions 
was  made  and  no  new  ones  were  reflected. 

The  Senate  Governmental  Efficiency  Committee 
then  heard  SB  60  in  its  April  30  amended  form.  The 
bill  still  reflected  that  an  inordinate  amount  of  control 
over  not  only  the  trust  lands  but  also  the  state-owned 
parcel  remained  in  the  city.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
monopoly  control  features  were  not  carefully  drawn 
and  that  the  state's  interest  was  badly  neglected.  The 
tideland  trust  boundary  became  a  major  issue  as  it  was 
borne  out  that  the  state  gained  nothing  from  the  com- 
promise boundary  line— in  effect  the  state  gave  up  its 
current  claim  and  all  future  claims  which  could  be 
aggressively  pursued  by  the  state  based  upon  evidence 
presented  to  the  Senate  Natural  Resources  and  Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency  Committees.  The  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Efficiency  Committee  appointed  a 
subcommittee  to  develop  amendments  to  the  bill.  This 
duly  appointed  subcommittee  developed  such  amend- 
ments which  were  reflected  in  a  printed  preprint  bill 
form,  and  presented  its  findings  to  the  full  committee. 
The  preprint  bill  with  amendments  to  SB  60  reflected 
a  true  recognition  of  the  state's  responsibility  to  the 
public  interest  and  included  a  completely  fair  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach. 

The  full  Governmental  Efficiency  Committee  then 
met  in  executive  session  and  developed  amendments 
to  SB  60  which  gave  recognition  to  many  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  aforementioned  preprint. 
The  committee  adopted  the  amendments  and  passed 
the  bill  out  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Governmental  Efficiency 
Committee  on  May  11,  1964,  constituted  major  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  the  state  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Natural  Resources  Committee  and  endorsed 
by  many  other  senators.  The  May  11,  1964,  amend- 
ment ( 1 )  reduced  the  obligation  of  the  state  with  re- 
gard to  subsidence  costs  in  the  city  to  only  that 
caused  by  oil  development  from  the  undeveloped  por- 
tion of  the  Long  Beach  tidelands;  (2)  separated  the 
state-owned  parcel  from  the  trust  lands  so  that  the 
state  could  maintain  primary  contractual  and  operating 
control  over  its  own  lands;  (3)  recognized  that  by 
virtue  of  the  state's  increasing  income  interest  in  the 
trust  lands,  so  also  should  the  level  of  state  control 
over  operating  such  trust  lands  be  increased;  (4)  re- 
quired that  the  state  participate  with  the  city  in  the 
development  of  all  contracts  and  agreements  relating 
to  production  of  oil  and  gas  from  the  trust  lands;  (5) 
reserved  the  right  of  the  State  Lands  Commission  to 
reject  any  or  all  bids;  (6)  gave  primary  control  over 
the  12^-percent  oil  selloff  provision  to  the  State  Lands 
Commission  as  to  the  time  and  amounts"  of  oil  to  be 
offered  for  bid;  (7)  provided  for  a  minimum  guaran- 
tee to  the  public  interest  of  162/?  percent  of  the  value 
of  all  oil  produced;   (8)   provided  for  a  cessation  or 


curtailment  of  production  on  the  order  of  the  State 
Lands  Commission  if  and  when  the  value  of  a  certain 
grade  of  oil  produced  falls  below  $1.50  per  barrel;  (9) 
required  State  Lands  Commission  approval  of  any  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  unit  boundary  to  include  any  por- 
tion of  the  Long  Beach  tidelands  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  or  future  unit  agreement;  (10) 
permitted  the  state  to  either  lease  under  existing  state 
code  provisions  or  offer  under  a  net  profit  arrange- 
ment the  state-owned  parcel,  and  to  commit  the  par- 
cel to  the  unit  encompassing  the  Long  Beach  tidelands, 
retaining  therein  its  working  interest  vote;  (11) 
limited  to  approximately  $250,000,000  the  amount  of 
oil  revenues  to  be  retained  by  the  city;  (12)  required 
the  city  to  show  substantial  evidence  rather  than  any 
reasonable  evidence  before  the  state's  plans  of  develop- 
ment and  operation  are  subject  to  modification;  (13) 
required  the  city  to  exercise  its  working  interest  vote 
on  the  trust  land  parcel  as  directed  by  the  State  Lands 
Commission  on  and  after  January  1,  1968,  which, 
when  added  to  the  state's  working  interest  vote  in  the 
state-owned  parcel,  affords  the  state  two  of  the  three 
votes  in  the  unit  on  such  important  matters  as  changes 
in  the  equity  formula  and  tract  assignments;  (14)  re- 
quired that  all  income  derived  from  property  pur- 
chased by  the  city  with  trust  funds  shall  accrue  to 
the  trust;  and  (15)  provided  for  an  annual  audit  by 
the  state's  Auditor  General  of  the  Long  Beach  tideland 
revenues  and  expenditures. 

Other  amendments  incorporated  on  May  11  pro- 
vided for  distribution  of  certain  of  the  state's  revenues 
from  this  source  but  were  not  germane  to  the  con- 
tract or  control  features  sought  by  the  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  No.  60  was  again  amended  on  May  14, 
1964,  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  incor- 
porate technical  and  clarifying  language  and  to  delete 
those  provisions  which  allocated  a  portion  of  the  state's 
revenues  from  this  source.  The  bill  as  finally  passed 
allocates  only  the  first  $11,000,000  received  annually 
to  the  State  Water  Fund,  which  represents  the  amount 
received  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  the  Water  Fund 
from  the  Long  Beach  tidelands. 

Following  passage  of  SB  60  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  bill  was  discussed  in  detail  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Although  major  amendments  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  had  been  incorporated  in  the  bill  in  its  trip 
through  Senate  committees,  there  remained  a  few  but 
major  problems.  One  of  these  concerned  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  boundary  of  the  trust  lands.  It  was  clearly 
explained  on  the  Senate  floor  how  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  state  to  permit  the  courts  to  determine 
the  subject  boundary  according  to  evidence  consid- 
ered. Manv  other  factors  supporting  this  concept  were 
revealed  and  the  Senate  on  May  18,  1964  deleted  all 
reference  to  a  boundary  determination.  On  May  19, 
Senate  Bill  60  was  passed  to  the  Assembly. 
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Amendments  were  submitted  to  place  back  in  SB  60 
the  boundary  delineation  deleted  by  the  Senate  and 
were  adopted  by  the  Assembly  May  20.  The  Assembly 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  heard  the  bill  on  May  21 
and  passed  it  in  the  form  presented.  Two  minor  au- 
thor's amendments  were  adopted  on  the  Assembly 
floor  on  May  2 1  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly on  May  22  after  an  attempt  to  delete  the  boundary 
determination  failed.  The  Senate  concurred  in  the 
Assembly  amendments  on  May  22,  1964  over  the 
strong  objections  of  many  of  the  Senators  to  the 
boundary  matter,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  enrollment. 

What  Has  Been  Gained  in  the  Battle 
to  Protect  the  State? 

To  properly  evaluate  this  question  two  sets  of  con- 
ditions must  be  analyzed  separately,  i.e.,  first,  a  com- 
parison must  be  made  of  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  City  of  Long  Beach  to  the  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion for  approval  on  February  28,  1963  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  East  Wilmington  Oil  Field,  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Legislature  on  some  points  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  such  contract  and  implied  instructions 
on  other  points  for  consideration  by  the  commission. 

Secondly,  Senate  Bill  60  as  introduced  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  bill  as  finally  sent  to  the  Governor. 
This  comparison  was  covered  under  discussion  of  SB 
60  above. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  major  report  evaluating  the 
original  contract  proposal  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach 
was  that  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  East 
Wilmington  Oil  Field  of  the  Senate  General  Research 
Committee  and  supplemented  by  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

City  of  Long  Beach  Proposal  vs.  SB  60 
as  Finally  Adopted 

A.  The  proposal  by  the  City  of  Long  Beach  was  to 
offer  the  huge  trust  land  tract  in  a  single  block.  Both 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  General  Research 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  monop- 
oly attending  such  proposal.  The  recommendations  of 
each  of  these  committees  would  have  limited  the  field 
contractor  interest  to  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
production.  Although  Senate  Bill  60  provided  for  a 
field  contractor  share  of  80  percent  and  a  maximum 
single  interest  control  of  67  x/i  percent,  the  concept  of 
breaking  the  bid  offering  into  undivided  shares  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  above  committees  was  concurred  in 
by  the  Legislature. 

B.  The  city's  proposal  did  not  include  a  minimum 
guarantee  to  the  public  interest.  A  16% -percent  mini- 
mum royalty  on  the  state's  oil  was  included  in  SB  60 
by  the  Senate. 


C.  The  city's  proposal  left  the  state  with  minimum 
control  although  the  public  holds  a  majority  interest 
(over  90  percent)  in  the  unitized  substances.  The  Sen- 
ate provided  in  SB  60  for  exclusive  control  by  the 
state  over  the  state-owned  Alamitos  Beach  Park  lands 
and  working  interest  control  over  the  trust  land  parcel 
after  December  31,   1968. 

D.  The  city's  proposal  did  not  include  a  pricing 
control  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  oil.  The  Senate 
injected  a  price  "basement  value"  so  that  production 
could  be  suspended  in  the  event  such  basement  value 
occurred. 

E.  The  city  had  exclusive  control  over  development 
of  contract  provisions.  The  Senate  amendment  di- 
rected the  State  Lands  Commission  to  participate  in 
such  contract  construction. 

F.  The  city  had  exclusive  control  over  operational 
and  development  features.  The  Senate  injected  pro- 
visions for  state  influence  on  such  features. 

G.  The  city's  proposal  did  not  include  any  selloff 
features  to  protect  segments  of  the  industry  not  party 
to  the  contract.  The  Senate  provided  for  a  12 1/2  per- 
cent selloff  factor. 

H.  The  city's  proposal  would  have  permitted  in- 
clusion of  other  tideland  parcels  in  the  unit  subsequent 
to  the  bid  offering.  The  Senate  provided  that  no  such 
expansion  can  be  made  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  State  Lands  Commission.  Early  recognition  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  East  Wilmington  Oil 
Field  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  city's  proposal 
eventually  forced  the  harbor  department  parcel  to 
bid  rather  than  leaving  it  subject  to  absorption  by  the 
successful  bidders  on  the  East  Wilmington  trust  land 
parcel. 

In  summary,  those  Senators  expressing  specific  con- 
cern over  the  proposal  orginallv  submitted  by  the 
city: 

1.  Influenced  the  possible  reduction  of  the  100-per- 
cent ultimate  control  by  a  single  company  or  combine 
over  the  oil  allocable  to  the  state  tract  and  the  trust 
land  tract  by  42 1/2  percent. 

This  was  accomplished  by  separating  the  10  percent 
allocable  to  the  state  tract  from  the  bid  offering  on 
the  trust  land  tract,  making  20  percent  of  the  trust 
land  tract  available  for  bidding  separate  from  the  80- 
percent  field  contractor  interest,  and  forcing  a  12'/2- 
percent  selloff  of  oil  from  the  80-percent  interest. 

This  represented  an  important  victory  toward  en- 
couraging maximum  participation  by  the  industry  and 
thereby  reducing  tendencies  toward  monopoly. 

2.  Forced  the  important  harbor  department  parcel 
to  bid,  rather  than  permitting  it  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
East  Wilmington  unit. 

3.  Gained  tremendously  improved  controls  for  the 
state  over  the  production  in  the  tidelands  parcels. 
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Concessions  by  the  State  and  Unresolved  Problems 

I.  Although  Senate  Bill  60  represents  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  situation  existing  prior  to  the 
1964  session,  there  were  a  few  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  represent  major  concessions  to  the  City  of  Long 
Beach  by  the  state.  These  are: 

A.  The  state  has  compromised  its  tideland  boundary 
controversy  with  the  city  and  has  precluded  future 
action  toward  attacking  title  to  lands  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  tidelands.  The  value  of  the  oil  allocable  to 
this  compromise  and  over  which  the  state  can  make 
no  further  claim  can  be  measured  in  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

B.  The  state  revenues  from  this  source  can  be  seri- 
ously reduced  by  assuming  sole  responsibility  for  sub- 
sidence costs  expended  on  the  tidelands,  or  anywhere 
in  the  city  where  such  subsidence  is  attributable  to 
production  from  the  tidelands.  However,  since  pro- 
duction is  to  be  made  from  under  both  the  city  prop- 
erty and  the  tidelands  parcels  through  a  unit  operation, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  courts  will  be  approached  in 
such  cases  to  make  the  necessary  finding. 

C.  The  bill  provides  a  bonus  payment,  in  effect,  to 
the  city  on  dissolution  of  the  $40  million  reserve  for 
contingencies,  allocating  to  the  city  an  amount  equal 
to  50  percent  of  all  subsidence  costs  expended  by  the 
city  from  the  effective  date  of  the  act  to  January  1, 
1968.  This  unwarranted  gift  provision  could  possibly 
be  changed  by  future  legislation. 

II.  The  Legislature  vested  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities in  the  State  Lands  Commission  with  regard  to 
the  Long  Beach  tidelands.  One  of  the  express  duties  of 
the  commission  was  to  participate  in  the  drafting  of 
the  contracts  for  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  from 
the  East  Wilmington  tideland  trust  parcel.  This  was 
a  matter  of  some  considerable  concern  to  those  legis- 
lators whose  efforts  were  fruitful  in  stopping  the  city's 
original  proposal  which  was  to  a  substantial  degree, 
endorsed  by  the  Division  of  State  Lands. 

However,  the  state  participated  with  the  city  in  a 
redraft  of  the  documents,  initially  incorporating  al- 
most all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Na- 
tural Resources  Committee  and  the  Chapman-Fried- 
man report  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  East 
Wilmington  Oil  Field  and  making  the  necessary  revi- 
sions corresponding  with  contract  requirements  of 
SB  60. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  East  Wilmington  Oil  Field  of  the  Senate  Fact- 
finding Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and  before 
the  State  Land's  Commission  with  regard  to  the  final 
draft  of  the  documents  pointed  out  several  major  de- 
fects still  inherent  in  the  final  draft  relating  to  ( 1 )  the 
failure  to  provide  a  reasonable  drill  site  royalty  for 
the  public  interest  for  those  drill  sites  on  and  through 
tideland  property  to  reserves  underlying  the  townlot 


parcels  which  are  to  be  unitized  with  the  offshore 
parcel;  (2)  failure  to  fix  the  pricing  factor  in  the 
equity  formula  which  permits  unilateral  fluctuation 
of  the  equities  to  the  direct  detriment  of  the  state; 
(3)  fixing  the  recovery  factor  in  the  equity  formula 
which  permits  the  townlot  to  increase  its  participation 
to  the  direct  dollar  detriment  of  the  public  interest  in 
the  event  new  recovery  methods  increase  recovery 
over  that  anticipated  in  the  conventional  waterflood 
method;  (4)  unitizing  all  oil  zones  of  the  offshore 
parcel  with  the  one  known  zone  underlying  the  town- 
lot  parcels  and;  (5)  failure  to  provide  insurance  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  reimbursed  for  overage 
payments  to  the  townlot  parcel  when  indicated  by 
retroactive  adjustments.  The  majority  of  these  prob- 
lems could  have  been  resolved  by  redrafting  the  docu- 
ments to  exclude  the  townlot  parcels  from  the  unit, 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  permitting  the  townlot  area  to  be 
developed  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
offshore  parcel. 

The  same  advantages  would  have  accrued  with  re- 
gard to  pressure  maintenance  and  subsidence  control, 
and  the  public  dollar  would  not  be  used  for  unwar- 
ranted subsidy  of  private  development  nor  would  it 
be  vulnerable  to  factors  over  which  the  state  has  no 
control. 

The  staff  of  the  State  Lands  Commission  did  give 
credence  to  many  of  the  recommendations  of  Senate 
committees  affecting  the  unit  agreement  and  the  unit 
operating  agreement,  but  did  not  incorporate  those 
recommendations  affecting  exhibit  "D"  to  the  unit 
agreement.  This  exhibit  deals  with  the  equities  and 
tract  assignments  and  consequently  constitutes  the 
heart  of  the  dollar  distribution.  Exhibit  "D"  is  virtually 
unchanged  from  that  originally  proposed,  and  those 
objections  raised  by  the  Senate  committees  to  this 
exhibit  are  still  valid,  and  can  be  appraised  as  develop- 
ment progresses.  It  is  felt  that  many  millions  of  public 
dollars  will  be  lost  because  exhibit  "D"  was  not 
changed  to  incorporate  the  recommendations  pre- 
viously expressed. 

In  appraising  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
committees,  almost  at  every  turn,  staff  of  the  State 
Lands  Commission  and  representatives  of  the  City  of 
Long  Beach  cautioned  against  adoption  of  such  sug- 
gestions on  the  premise  that  oil  companies  would 
"discount  their  bids"  if  those  recommendations  were 
included. 

This  phrase  was  overused  and  accepted  without 
analysis. 

Obviously,  if  the  oil  companies  were  to  discount 
their  bids  they  would  be  doing  so  to  compensate  for 
values  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  public 
interest  rather  than  to  such  companies.  Consequently 
no  moneys  would  be  lost  to  the  city  and  state  and  such 
entities  would  have  the  built-in  protection  necessary. 
Furthermore,  the  economic  condition  of  each  bidder 
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would  dictate  the  degree  to  which  such  bids  would 
be  discounted  and  the  base  from  which  bids  would  be 
launched  would  have  been  a  more  easily  determinable 
one  for  all  companies.  This  fact  plus  the  competition 
involved  would  then  naturally  decrease  the  marginal 
effect  of  such  discounting,  placing  the  public  interest 
in  a  more  favorable  light  than  is  obtainable  under  the 
features  adopted. 

III.  The  defifiitive  analyses  made  by  the  Senate  Fact- 
finding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  with  regard 
to  the  valuation  of  the  oil  produced  from  the  tidelands 
indicate  clearly  that  the  public  interest  should  receive 
not  less  tha?i  the  market  value  of  the  oil  which  in  turn 
should  not  be  less  than  the  highest  prices  paid  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  same  grade  of  oil  by  substantial  pur- 
chasers. Any  valuation  factor  less  tha?i  such  amount  is 
not  in  the  public  interest.  The  State  Lands  Commission 
acceded  to  an  "average  of  posted  prices"  basis  for 
valuing  its  oil  on  the  harbor  department  parcel.  Ob- 
viously an  average  posted  price  is  less  than  the  best 
price  available.  Such  a  provision  permits  manipulation 
of  the  price  of  the  state's  oil  by  the  oil  industry  to  the 
direct  detriment  of  the  state. 

It  is  felt  that  the  valuation  factor  finally  adopted 
by  the  State  Lands  Commission  is  so  cumbersome  and 
dependent  upon  so  many  factors  that  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  establish  the  true  market  value  of  oil 
produced  from  the  trust  lands.  Limitations  and  exclu- 
sions contained  in  the  valuation  procedure  negate  a 
broad   use   of  price   postings  and   sales.   Historically, 


those  postings  of  companies  to  which  the  pricing 
formulae  will  be  confined  have  established  a  pattern 
of  similarity.  Public  entities,  of  course,  should  not  ex- 
ercise any  control  over  postings,  but  a  valuation  factor 
developed  by  a  public  entity  for  determining  the  price 
of  its  own  oil  certainly  should  be  sufficiently  specific 
so  as  to  eliminate  as  many  factors  as  possible  over 
which  the  public  entity  has  no  control  and  to  permit 
such  agency  latitude  in  making  the  final  determination 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  fair  market  price. 

Sufficient  precedence  for  such  latitude  exists  in  the 
procedures  of  various  public  agencies.  There  is  no 
justification  for  the  state  not  to  have  included  appro- 
priate language  for  this  purpose. 

IV.  Looking  objectively  at  the  material  and  testi- 
mony accumulated  over  the  last  two  years,  it  appears 
that  the  Legislature  should  direct  its  continuing  at- 
tention to  two  specific  matters  in  addition  to  physi- 
cally monitoring  the  development  of  the  trust  lands 
in  the  Long  Beach  tidelands. 

First,  the  Legislature  should  analyze  the  current 
statutory  authorities  under  which  the  state  lands  are 
administered.  Perhaps  there  is  some  logical  change  in 
such  authority  which  should  be  effected. 

Secondly,  the  Legislature  should  give  consideration 
to  regaining  the  mineral  values  from  all  previous  trust 
deeds  of  tide  and  submerged  lands  in  recognizing  that 
such  values  are  the  property  of  the  state  as  a  whole 
and  were  given  to  municipalities  prior  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  those  values  existed.  Deeds  in  trust  of  recent 
vears  have  always  reserved  mineral  values  for  the  state. 
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THE   NATURAL  RESOURCES  ELEMENT  OF  THE  STATE 
DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  State  Development  Planning  Program,  initiated 
in  1962,  is  well  on  its  way  to  completion.  By  the  late 
fall  of  1965  the  major  segments  of  the  plan  will  be 
available  for  detailed  appraisal  and  before  the  close  of 
the  1966  legislative  session  the  final  plan  with  all  of  its 
elements  compiled  and  evaluated  should  produce  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  executive  and  legislative  re- 
view for  subsequent  action  planning. 

Ideally,  projected  programs  of  each  governmental 
interest  will  be  subject  to  specific  determinations  as  to 
their  effect  upon  other  programs— relative  benefits  can 
be  weighed  where  conflicts  arise. 

Federal  and  local  governmental  program  proposals 
can  be  coordinated  with  state  plans  and  results  can 
be  accurately  assessed  to  guide  final  determinations 
with  regard  to  all  such  programs.  Important  also  will 
be  the  added  incentive  and  direction  available  to  pri- 
vate industry  to  take  advantage  of  long-range  develop- 
ment by  public  entities. 

This  indeed  is  an  ambitious  objective  and  one 
worthy  of  continued  support.  However,  as  detailed 
and  well  documented  the  findings  and  projections  may 
be,  the  success  of  the  overall  plan  will  be  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  the  method  by  which  each  segme?it  is 
impleme?ited.  Recommendations  will  be  made  by  the 
State  Office  of  Planning  with  regard  to  policy  changes 
necessary  for  ideal  decision-making  processes.  It  is  in 
this  area  of  consideration  that  the  committee  noted 
the  greatest  amount  of  indecision. 

California's  administrative  and  policymaking  struc- 
ture is  replete  with  boards,  commissions,  advisory 
committees  and  inconsistent  delegations  of  responsi- 
bilities and  authorities  to  not  only  such  bodies  but 
also  to  its  departmental  directors,  division  chiefs,  and 
other  administrative  personnel.  In  some  specific  fields 
the  Legislature  has  retained  considerable  authority, 
but  in  others  has  left  itself  with  virtually  no  controls 
except  through  budgetary  review. 

In  the  resources  field,  the  industry-controlled  Forest 
Practices  Acts  seldom  consider  the  fish  and  game  re- 
sources. The  Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  have  no  positive  medium  whereby 
their  respective  objectives  can  be  appraised  and  plans 
initiated  which  achieve  optimum  compatibility  within 
those  objectives.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission or  the  State  Park  Commission  with  the  High- 
way Commission. 

There  are,  of  course,  procedures  within  each  policy- 
making body  to  permit  presentations  by  interests  af- 


fected by  proposed  decisions  but  there  is  no  overriding 
authority  to  equate  such  proposals  with  regard  to  max- 
imum considerations  of  all  resources  affected.  The 
Legislature  has  stepped  in  in  cases  where  the  most 
glaring  oversights  are  evident  such  as  this  committee's 
proposal  on  highway  alignment  controls  in  state  parks 
and  the  committee's  bill  in  1961  giving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  absolute  control  over  highway 
construction  procedures  affecting  specific  portions  of 
the  Central  Valley  streams. 

Such  actions  are  at  best  piecemeal  and  localized 
geographically.  As  emphasized  before  the  committee, 
much  of  the  decision  making  is  captured  by  specific 
interests  rather  than  conforming  to  a  standard  criteria 
comprised  of  factors  designed  for  statewide  applica- 
tion in  the  total  public  interest. 

It  is  recomme?ided  that  the  Senate  Factfinding  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  continue  its  review  of 
the  resources  elements  of  the  State  Development  Plan 
and  report  its  findings  thereon  at  the  1961  session  of. 
the  Legislature. 

Development  of  the  Plan 

The  Legislature  in  1955  created  a  State  Office  of 
Planning  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  in  1959, 
with  Chapter  1641,  detailed  its  responsibilities.  This 
act  directs  the  Office  of  Planning  to  prepare,  maintain, 
and  revise  a  comprehensive  long-range  plan  for  the 
future  development  of  the  state,  charging  that  office 
with  investigating  development  trends,  conditions,  and 
practices;  with  making  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  development  problems  and  potentials  facing  the 
state;  and  with  making  recommendations  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Legislature  regarding  land  use,  transpor- 
tation, and  the  use  and  development  of  the  state's  nat- 
ural resources.  In  the  spring  of  1962,  the  State  Office 
of  Planning  began  its  State  Planning  Program  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  administration  to  acceler- 
ate long-range  planning  efforts  throughout  state  gov- 
ernment. A  $375,000  grant  was  secured  from  the 
federal  government  to  finance  two-thirds  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  plan.  Just  recently,  a  further  grant  of 
approximately  $1.5  million  was  made  from  the  same 
source  to  aid  in  completing  the  program. 

The  State  Development  Plan  is  comprised  of  two 
major  portions.  The  first  portion,  or  so-called  "phase 
1"  of  the  plan  has  almost  been  completed.  Phase  1  in- 
volved an  investigation  of  a  number  of  broad  areas  of 
concern  to  the  entire  state,  including  the  construction 
of  population  economic-activity  models  for  the  projec- 
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tion  of  statewide  and  regional  growth  estimates;  the 
inventory  and  analysis  of  public  investment  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  period  1950  to  1962;  the  examination 
of  trends  and  characteristics  in  California  agriculture; 
and  the  comprehensive  survey  of  problems  and  pros- 
pects affecting  the  state's  forest  resources.   Involved 
also  were  two  other  elements  comprised  of:    (1)  the 
inventory  and  analysis  of  the  development  policies  of 
state  and  federal  agencies;  and  (2)  broad  apraisals  of 
recent  developments  in  the  state  and  federal  regions. 
From  the  inception  of  the  State  Development  Plan 
in   1962  to  its  completion  will  require  an  outlay  of 
approximately  $2,850,000.  As  mentioned,  of  this,  $1,- 
900,000  is  a  direct  federal  grant  to  the  state  to  engage 
in  this  kind  of  planning.  The  $950,000  of  state  funds 
is  almost  entirely  taken  up  in  the  provision  of  staff 
services  in  the  various  agencies  and  in  the  State  Plan- 
ning Office.  Included  in  the  work  of  phase  1  of  the 
plan  was  the  development  of  the   econometric   and 
demographic  models,  i.e.,  the  population  model  and 
the  economic  model  for  the  State  of  California.  As 
an  indication  of  what  is  being  done,  there  has  been 
a  plan  accomplished  on  small  craft  harbors;  one  on 
the  forest  resources  of  the  state;  a  study  with  regard 
to  intergovernmental  finance;  a  study  on  public  in- 
vestment in  California  in  historic  terms  and  as  be- 
tween each  of  the  levels  of  government  expending 
the  money,  noting  also  where  the  money  originated 
and  what  it  was  spent  for;  a  study  on  poverty;  one 
on  the  structure  and  changes  in  the  agricultural  pic- 
ture of  the  state,  and,  finally,  a  series  of  regional  re- 
connaissance studies  involving  determination   of  the 
developments  and  the  directions  of  growth  potential 
and  related  matters  in  specific  localities.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  that  the  planning  program's  first 
governing  assumption  is  that  the  plan  should  provide 
elected  and  appointed  policymakers  with  alternatives 
respecting  decisions  about  specific  programs  or  policy 
areas. 

Phase  2  utilizes  the  information  noted  above,  chan- 
neling into  five  areas  the  results  of  phase  1  which  can 
be  utilized  by  the  Legislature  and  the  administration. 
These  areas  are:  (1)  urban  metropolitan  development; 
(2)  use  and  development  of  resources;  (3)  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  aspects  of  development;  (4)  promo- 
tion of  effective  intergovernmental  relations  as  these 
affect  development;  and  (5)  maintenance  of  an  over- 
view of  the  course  and  character  of  state  and  regional 
growth. 

Evolving  from  these  two  phases  of  the  State  De- 
velopment Plan  will  be  a  number  of  recomendations, 
indicating  generally  proposals  for  development  objec- 
tives; the  levels  of  public  investment  associated  with 
these  objectives;  and  the  adjustments  or  modifications 
needed  in  the  policymaking  apparatus  to  shape  devel- 
opment along  the  desired  lines.  The  State  Office  of 
Planning  has  no  authority  to  prepare  plans  independ- 


ently nor  does  it  possess  any  regulatory  powers  within 
this  area. 

To  accomplish  its  objectives,  the  Office  of  Planning 
divided  the  state  into  regions  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning purposes,  selecting  the  regions  according  to  cer- 
tain criteria  of  terrain,  transportation  routes,  county 
social  and  economic  interests,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  Planning  Advisory  Committee.  Such 
selection  of  regions  provide  a  useful  and  rational  geo- 
graphic basis  for  the  coordination  of  federal,  state 
and  local  development  plans  and  programs  reflecting 
the  unique  character  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
state.  Section  65062  of  the  Government  Code  pro- 
vides that  upon  official  designation  of  the  regions  by 
the  Planning  Advisory  Committee,  a  regional  plan- 
ning district  may  be  established  by  the  constituent 
local  governments.  The  existence  of  these  regions  fur- 
ther assists  the  State  Office  of  Planning  in  securing 
federal  planning  assistance  for  the  state  as  well  as  aid- 
ing local  agencies  to  do  likewise. 

The  Office  of  Planning,  in  its  responsibility  for 
statewide  public  works  coordination,  is  participating 
in  several  interagency  studies  which  include:  (1)  the 
scenic  highway  study;  (2)  the  Westside  Aqueduct 
study;  (3)  the  delta  recreation  study;  and  (4)  the  bay 
area  transportation  study.  These  studies  indicate  the 
role  that  that  office  can  play  in  coordinating  planning 
activities  by  intergovernmental  agencies  within  the 
regions  of  the  state. 

The  results  of  the  phase  1  investigation  were  basi- 
cally: (1)  California's  postwar  economy  is  a  new 
economy,  having  transformed  from  one  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  agricultural  processing  and  exports  to 
an  economy  primarily  dominated  by  manufacturing 
and  industry,  generally;  (2)  California's  economy  is 
critically  sensitive  to  the  level  and  mix  of  federal  ex- 
penditures for  defense  and  aerospace  programs;  (3) 
the  age  distribution  of  the  population  now  resident  in 
California  foreshadows  unemployment  problems  dur- 
ing the  coming  10  to  15  years;  (4)  although  Califor- 
nia's economic  growth  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  national  surge  toward  a  more  general  affluence, 
some  four  million  individuals  daily  confront  poverty 
and  deprivation. 

Although  California,  as  an  agricultural  state,  con- 
tinues its  national  influence  and  preeminence  in  its 
contribution  to  agricultural  products,  agriculture 
within  California  no  longer  dominates  as  an  economic 
activity.  For  instance,  in  1940,  about  1 1  percent  of  all 
civilian  employment  in  California  was  agricultural, 
as  compared  to  5.2  percent  in  1962.  California's  cash 
farm  receipts  rose  38  percent  between  1950  and  1960. 
However,  by  1960,  they  accounted  for  only  7  percent 
of  total  state  income,  as  opposed  to  12  percent  in  1950. 
11.6  percent  of  total  state  personal  income  is  reflected 
in  defense-related  employment  involving  almost  six 
hundred  thousand  workers,  which  is  11.2  percent  of 
California's  total  nonagricultural  employment. 
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The  work  undertaken  in  phase  2  is  both  broad  in 
scope  and  specialized  in  detail.  The  vast  bulk  of  it 
is  being  undertaken  through  contract  by  private  firms, 
universities,  and  other  state  agencies.  The  work  of  all 
parties  is  coordinated  by  the  Advance  Planning  Sec- 
tion of  the  State  Office  of  Planning.  The  entire  phase 
2  work  program  has  been  divided  into  more  than  50 
contractual  work  items  issued  to  some  23  outside  en- 
tities. 

Resources  Studies 

The  efforts  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  are  directed  towards  analyzing 
the  affect  or  influence  the  studies  of  the  State  Office 
of  Planning  will  have  upon  the  natural  resources  of 
the  state,  recognizing,  of  course,  that  there  is  an  in- 
terrelated affect  of  all  other  phases  of  the  State  De- 
velopment Plan  upon  determinations  with  regard  to 
the  natural  resources  planning  effort.  Individual  stud- 
ies, dealing  specifically  with  the  resources,  involve: 
(1)  resources  policy  study;  (2)  fish  and  wildlife;  (3) 
state  parks  and  recreation;  (4)  forestry;  (5)  environ- 
mental protection;  (6)  refinement  of  growth  esti- 
mates; (7)  land  and  water  use  requirements;  (8)  stag- 
ing and  reconnaissance;  (9)  tide  and  submerged  lands; 
(10)  ocean  resources;  (11)  urban-metropolitan  open 
space;  (12)  agriculture;  and  (13)  environmental  qual- 
ity and  amenity. 

The  resources  program  places  emphasis  upon  the 
division  of  governmental  responsibilities,  private  par- 
ticipation, conflict  and  competition  in  the  use  of  the 
resources,  and  administrative  and  fiscal  implementa- 
tion, taking  full  advantage  of  works  already  completed 
such  as  the  California  Water  Plan  and  the  Public  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan.  Generally,  the  program  will  be 
conducted  on  a  statewide  separate  resource-by-re- 
source coordination.  This  study  generally  concen- 
trates on  a  program  period  of  about  20  years,  i.e.,  1960 
to  1980,  with  particular  attention  given  to  20-year 
objectives  and  to  an  immediate  action  program  aimed 
towards  short-term  results  for  the  preservation  of 
water  supplies,  wildlife  species,  unique  sceneries  or 
vital  open  spaces. 

Sections  of  the  resources  development  plan  are  fi- 
nanced in  part  through  an  urban  planning  grant  from 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended.  The  study  is  to  be  completed  by  March 
23,  1966,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $706,450  sep- 
arated as  follows: 

State  Federal 

Work  item  services  grant  Total 

Resources   policy  „_     $20,000  $40,000  $60,000 

Fish  and  wildlife  ..  65,000  115,000  180,000 

Recreation  and  parks  __  65,000  60,000  125,000 

Collaborative  land  and  water 

use  planning  284,450  57,000  341,450 

Totals $434,450        $272,000        $706,450 


In  the  conduct  of  all  of  the  resources  investigations, 
particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  role  of  state  government  in  resource  de- 
velopment as  compared  to  both  the  federal  and  local 
levels.  Similarly,  attention  is  being  devoted  to  exam- 
ining the  appropriate  role  of  the  private  sector  in  this 
area. 

When  completed,  the  studies  being  conducted  by 
the  Resources  Agency  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Office 
of  Planning  for  inclusion  in  the  State  Development 
Plan  document.  That  plan  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  as  previously  men- 
tioned. The  Resources'  studies  will  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  many  problems  imposed  by  the  multiplicity 
of  agencies  and  overlapping  functional  responsibilities 
which  exist  in  the  field  of  resource  use  and  manage- 
ment. This  is  being  undertaken  physically  within  the 
Resources  Agency  by  a  programing  committee  and 
currently  with  that  policy  review,  the  program  com- 
mittee is  seeking  to  identify  major  resource  issues.  The 
programing  committee  is  also  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  determining  how  resource  policies  and 
programs  may  be  structured  to  advance  statewide  so- 
cial and  economic  objectives.  New  and  revised  policies 
for  state  resource  programs  will  be  formulated,  as 
well  as  suggested  policy  directions  for  other  levels  of 
government  and  for  the  private  sector.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  state  in  developing  its  resource  portion  of  the 
State  Development  Plan  that  an  improvement  will  be 
made  in  the  machinery  by  which  the  state  presents 
its  interest  in  a  timely  and  integrated  fashion  to  fed- 
eral agencies  and  to  Congress.  Policy  implementation 
devices  will  be  recomended  at  the  state  level,  involv- 
ing organizational  changes,  new  program  directions, 
and  improved  budgeting  procedures. 

The  Park  and  Recreations  study  is  directed  towards 
making  an  identification  of  the  cultural,  technological, 
and  other  factors  which  will  affect  the  demand  for 
recreation  in  the  future;  identifying  the  implication  of 
these  trends  in  terms  of  the  state's  role  as  a  recrea- 
tion-supplier; and  preparing  a  plan  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  state  park  system. 

Another  study  being  made  by  the  Resources  Agency 
relates  to  the  requirements  of  the  state's  continuing 
fish  and  wildlife  program  with  the  objective  of  pre- 
paring an  integrated  state-wide  plan  for  the  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

The  third  major  technical  study  being  made  by  the 
Resources  Agency  involves  a  series  of  analyses  de- 
signed to  improve  the  assumptions  and  forecasts  which 
establish  the  magnitude  and  timing  of  California's 
Water  Development  Program. 


CHAPTER  VI 

STATE  PARKS  VS.  FREEWAYS 
AND 

ESTABLISHING  PARKWAYS  IN 
HIGHWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
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STATE  PARKS  VS.  FREEWAYS  AND  ESTABLISHING  PARKWAYS 
IN   HIGHWAY  DEVELOPMENT 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

State  Parks  vs.  Freeways 

Only  in  fairly  recent  years  have  highway  route 
alignments  as  proposed  by  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission come  into  direct  conflict  with  the  planned  or 
reserved  uses  of  units  of  the  state  park  system.  For 
instance,  the  determination  of  where  to  place  the 
Highway  89  route  in  relationship  with  the  D.  L.  Bliss 
State  Park  or  Lake  Tahoe  has  generated  a  tremendous 
amount  of  interest  involving  many  public  agencies, 
planning  groups,  and  conservation  groups.  To  date 
that  decision  has  not  been  made,  and  no  matter  where 
the  route  is  finally  designed  and  constructed  perhaps 
one  fortunate  feature  of  this  controversy  has  been 
the  crystallization  of  the  fact  that  advance  planning 
for  the  utilization  of  the  general  area  of  the  Tahoe 
Basin  is  long  overdue.  Such  planning  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  that  one  feature  is  not  a  controlling 
factor  for  all  other  features  such  as  is  the  case  many 
times  with  regard  to  highway  alignments  in  the  ab- 
sence of  advance  planning.  As  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  recently  stated  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  nation's  natural  wonders  are  being  con- 
sumed for  other  uses  to  an  alarming  degree  and  at  an 
alarming  rate,  "What  we  need  in  order  to  preserve 
our  country's  grandeur  and  beauty  is  an  overall  plan- 
one  that  takes  a  whole  region,  such  as  the  green  hills 
of  California  or  the  Potomac  Basin  or  Florida's  Ever- 
glades, and  drives  deeply  into  the  law  guarantees  that 
precise  areas  will  be  kept  as  wilderness  exhibits  for- 
ever. Plans  to  preserve  these  islands  of  beauty  must 
be  made  by  constitutional  guarantee  or  otherwise." 
Such  preservation  should  be  in  terms  so  rigid  that  no 
higher  use  could  ever  be  conceived  to  displace  those 
values.  This  is  not  to  say  that  those  areas  could  not  be 
devoted  to  multiple  uses  in  those  instances  which  do 
not  detract  from  the  tenets  of  the  aforementioned 
guarantee. 

To  provide  a  clear  and  concise  base  from  which  to 
open  the  discussion  regarding  highway  alignments 
through  state  parks,  or  through  parks  generally,  pro- 
posed highway  alignments  can  be  moved  almost  any- 
where on  the  map,  affecting  only  perhaps  the  relative 
utility  or  the  ultimate  cost  thereof.  However,  parks 
are  designated  as  such  primarily  because  of  their 
unique  character  which  affords  a  major  contribution 
to  the  preservation  of  scenic  wonders,  the  preservation 
of  historical  features,  a?id  for  recreational  values.  With 
regard  to  the  natural  features  involved,  these  cannot  be 
replaced  or  reconstructed  or  relocated  at  any   cost. 


The  time  has  passed  since  there  existed  a  multiplicity 
of  such  areas  throughout  the  state  and  nation  from 
which  to  make  a  selection,  making  the  controversy 
on  utilization  of  parks  by  highways  progressively 
more  critical  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  Highway  Commission  as  an  administrative 
agency  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  as  laid  down  in  the 
code  should  not  in  every  case  be  assessed  the  full 
blame  for  adhering  to  rigid  routing  principles  which 
adversely  affect  the  resources  inasmuch  as  many  of 
these  principles  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, such  as  the  one  which  requires  the  Highway 
Commission  to  utilize  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
route. 

In  the  past,  most  of  any  esthetic  and  other  pleasant 
travel  features  integrated  into  road  construction  have 
occurred  more  by  accident  of  the  environment 
through  which  the  road  travels  than  by  specific  plans 
to  attain  these  features.  The  Division  of  Highways 
with  the  funds  earmarked  for  landscaping,  has  done  a 
fairly  good  job  in  highway  beautification  in  some 
areas  of  the  state  where  natural  assets  are  sparse  but 
seldom  are  natural  assets  used  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tages available. 

Considerable  emphasis  as  previously  noted  has  been 
given  to  coping  with  highway  alignment  and  other 
developments  within  the  Tahoe  Basin.  Therefore,  this 
report  will  deal  more  specifically  with  proposed  high- 
way alignments  in  the  state  redwood  park  region 
encompassing  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties 
primarily,  i.e.,  (1)  the  adopted  highway  alignment 
through  a  portion  of  the  Jedediah  Smith  Redwoods 
State  Park  in  Del  Norte  County  and  (2)  the  route  not 
yet  adopted  in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods 
State  Park  in  Humboldt  County.  These  adopted  and 
proposed  highway  alignments  have  evinced  tremen- 
dous interest  nationwide.  California  cannot  takes  its 
trust  lightly  in  respect  to  not  only  providing  strong 
guidance  to  the  Highway  Commission  in  its  proposed 
alignments,  but  also  in  ensuring  that  those  areas  not 
now  in  public  ownership  which  are  of  significant  value 
to  the  preservation  of  this  great  and  unique  resource 
are  given  the  consideration  due  them  for  inclusion  in 
public  ownership  whether  it  be  under  state  or  national 
jurisdiction. 

Unfortunately,  the  route  adopted  by  the  Highway 
Commission  through  Jedediah  Smith  Redwoods  State 
Park  utilizes  an  area  harboring  a  significant  and  repre- 
sentative environment  of  old-growth  redwood.  Al- 
though this  proposed  routing  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  it  has  not  been  en- 
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dorsed  by  the  State  Park  Commission.  Lack  of  research 
and  an  error  of  judgment  by  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  produced  a  decision  which  permits 
highway  alignment  through  a  portion  of  the  National 
Tribute  Grove  of  that  park.  The  National  Tribute 
Grove  was  created  through  nationwide  subscription, 
and  dedicated  after  World  War  II  in  memory  of  the 
American  service  personnel  of  that  war.  This,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  the  primary  consideration  in  op- 
posing the  highway  routing.  The  primary  considera- 


tion should  be  the  alternatives  available  to  the  High- 
way Commission  to  avoid  any  portion  of  that  park. 
The  committee  is  opposed  to  the  alignment  adopted  by 
the  Highway  Commission  through  Jedediah  Smith 
State  Park  and  recommends  that  a  routing  be  adopted 
which  will  not  utilize  any  lands  either  in  or  proposed 
for  inclusion  in  that  park. 

Currently  under  consideration  are  highway  align- 
ments which,  statewide,  involve  conflicts  between  the 
Highway  Commission  proposals  and  the  maintenance 
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of  the  integrity  of  the  state  parks  of  only  some  15  total 
miles  out  of  the  approximately  2,000  miles  involved  in 
California's  interstate  highway  system. 

It  is  recognized  that  transportation  is  the  economic 
lifeline  to  the  north  coastal  area  of  California.  How- 
ever it  is  felt  that  a  deviation  of  two  or  three  miles  in 
a  highway  routing  adoption  would  neither  break  that 
lifeline  nor  noticeably  inconvenience  any  type  of  high- 
way use. 

The  recent  floods  in  the  north  coast  area  of  Cali- 
fornia have  dealt  a  tremendous  economic  blow  to  the 
forest  products  industry.  It  undoubtedly  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  industry  to  accelerate  its  forest  operations 
to  reduce  the  lag  between  supply  and  demand,  thus 
hastening  the  change  in  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
dustry. However,  when  the  transportation  routes  are 
repaired,  the  recreational  travel  industry  will  continue 
to  make  its  significant  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
the  area  and  projected  recreational  travel  indicates 
major  increases  in  such  economy. 

To  permit  further  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the 
redwoods  currently  under  public  ownership  by  a  pub- 
lic agency  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  public 
trust,  diluting  the  argument  for  obtaining  additional 
such  old  growth  stands,  and  making  a  mockery  out  of 
requests  by  the  Legislature  and  other  state  agencies 
for  their  preservation. 


With  regard  to  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park 
where  highway  alignment  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted, 
the  committee  is  unalterably  opposed  to  any  routing 
which  would  be  located  west  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  that  park  and  which  would  utilize  other  than  cut 
over  lands  outside  the  park  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  attempts  were  made 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  to  preserve  the  red- 
woods but  were  given  very  little  consideration  at  the 
time  apparently  because  of  lack  of  realization  that 
future  inroads  upon  those  resources  would  eventually 
be  significant.  California  has  evidenced  amazing  dis- 
regard of  the  delimiting  factors  affecting  its  resources 
and  only  in  very  recent  years  has  government  begun 
to  shoulder  its  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Establishing  Parkways  in  Highway  Developments 
Another  subject  considered  by  this  committee  at  its 
hearings  in  San  Francisco  December  16  and  17  was 
the  proposal  for  a  state  parkway  program.  California's 
scenic  highway  system  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1963  is  now  being  considered  as  a 
national  model  in  giving  impetus  to  a  study  by  the 
interdepartmental  Committee  on  National  Parkways 
and  Scenic  Roads.  This  committee  consists  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior;  Agriculture;  Commerce;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  is  concerned  with  the 
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development  of  a  national  scenic  roads  and  parkway 
program. 

The  term  "parkway"  has  not  as  yet  been  defined 
in  California  law  but  generally  speaking  a  parkway 
is  an  elongated  park  in  which  is  located  a  roadway 
designed  for  leisure  vacation  driving.  California  is  con- 
siderably behind  many  states  in  giving  consideration 
to  natural  and  historical  features  which  lie  in  the  path 
of  proposed  highway  alignments.  Here  again  the  Leg- 
islature has  not  provided  the  Highway  Commission 
with  a  clear  and  concise  directive  for  accommodating 
such  features.  Many  states  have  appointed  advisory 
committees  to  their  highway  commissions,  responsible 
for  making  specific  studies  with  regard  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  historical,  esthetic,  geological,  paleontological, 
and  archaeological  features  including  preservation  of 
Indian  relics  lying  in  the  path  of  proposed  routings 
which  studies  must  be  considered  prior  to  route  adop- 
tion. While  California  has  not  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  highway  agency  to  make  recom- 
mendations along  the  lines  suggested,  there  does  exist 
a  scenic  highway  advisory  committee  whose  functions 
should  be  expanded  to  perform  such  duties.  Other 
states  have  recognized  by  such  procedure  that  once 
destroyed,  those  features  can  never  again  provide  the 
value  to  future  generations  and  even  to  present  gen- 
erations that  are  inherent  in  their  natural  state.  Cor- 


respondence with  some  of  those  states  indicate  that 
such  studies  have  influenced  major  decisions  on  route 
alignments  and  construction  procedures,  hi  short, 
California  to  date  has  been  developing  around  its  high- 
ways rather  than  influencing  controlled  development 
with  the  highway  system  being  only  an  integral  por- 
tion thereof,  and  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  initiate  such  controlled  development. 

Parkways  have  been  utilized  both  under  the  auspices 
of  national  programs  and  state  programs  primarily 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  interior  eastern  states. 
With  the  new  developments  in  transportation  tech- 
niques it  is  logical  to  presume  that  the  highways  of 
today  will  be  inadequate  or  obsolete  as  mentioned 
above  for  transportation  of  goods  and  people  in  the 
future  and  it  would  seem  to  make  good  sense  to  utilize 
the  environment  of  highway  alignments  today  that 
will  contribute  to  multiple  use  in  the  future,  and  to 
preserve  those  segments  of  the  landscape  in  highway 
development  which  will  enhance  the  esthetic  values 
which  may  be  forever  lost  without  such  consideration. 
The  parkway  concept  in  highway  development  in 
selected  areas  can  provide  a  major  contribution  toward 
achieving  this  objective  and  would  also  fulfill  the  ob- 
jective of  planning  highways  as  an  integral  portion 
of  overall  state  planning. 


Meadowlands    adjacent   to   Jedediah    Smith    Redwoods    State    Park,    long   in   the   master  plan  for  addition   to  the   park.   Freeway   marker— 1964. 
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Recommendations 

In  consideration  of  all  of  the  factors  developed  with 
regard  to  the  establishing  of  highway  alignments 
through  state  parks  and  the  proposal  for  parkway 
development  in  relation  to  highway  construction,  the 
Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
recommends  that: 

1.  Legislation  be  introduced  which  will  require  in 
cases  where  Highway  Commission  route  adoption 
alignments  involve  any  unit  of  the  state  park  systeni 
that  concurrence  of  the  State  Park  Commission  be 
required.  In  the  event  such  concurrence  is  not  secured, 
the  issue  would  be  settled  by  the  Governor  after  hold- 
ing public  hearings. 

2.  The  Highway  Commission  be  requested  to  re- 
consider its  highway  alignment  proposal  through  the 
Jedediah  Smith  State  Park  and  to  take  no  construction 
action  with  regard  to  its  current  alignment  adoption. 
Furthermore,  that  the  alignment  procedure  in  recom- 
mendation number  one  above  be  followed  for  this, 


for  Prairie  Creek  and  all  other  such  instances  where 
development  has  not  already   taken  place. 

3.  That  the  responsibilities  of  the  Scenic  Highways 
Committee  to  the  State  Highway  Coimmssion  be  ex- 
panded to  require  such  body  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Higlnvay  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  historical,  esthetic,  scenic,  geologic, 
archaeologic,  natural  resource,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
Indian  remains  features  which  may  be  discovered  or 
be  known  to  lie  in  the  path  of  proposed  highway 
alignments. 

4.  That  legislation  be  introduced  to  (a)  define  and 
permit  the  development  by  the  state  of  parkways  in 
connection  with  highway  developments  and  (b)  per- 
n/it the  state  to  participate  in  any  federal  program 
for  the  development  of  national  parkways  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

5.  Memorialize  Congress  to  pass  a  law  requiring 
states  to  use  3  percent  of  federal  higlyway  funds  for 
highway  beautification. 


PHOTO:    Freeway   under   construction   at  the   boundary   of   Prairie   Creek 
Redwoods    State    Park— 1964. 


Report  on  State  Parks  vs.  Freeway  Construction  and 

State  Parks  vs.  Freeway  Construction 

The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  realignment  of 
a  freeway  within  Jedediah  Smith  State  Park  in  Del 
Norte  County  evolved  primarily  after  the  route  had 
been  adopted.  It  was  of  general  knowledge  that  nego- 
tiations were  underway  between  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  and  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission to  arrive  at  a  decision.  After  the  department 
had  acceded  to  the  route  finally  adopted  by  the 
State  Highway  Commission  and  made  such  alignment 
known,  conservationists  who  have  assumed  a  watch- 
dog role  over  state  park  properties  which  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  securing  for  the  park  system, 
made  physical  surveys  of  the  proposed  alignment  and 
proceeded  to  call  national  attention  to  what  they 
considered  to  be  of  extreme  detriment  to  park  values. 

Committee  hearings  have  been  held  by  both  As- 
sembly committees  and  the  Senate  Factfinding  Com- 
mittees on  Natural  Resources  in  recent  months  to 
specifically  appraise  the  propriety  of  the  proposed 
alignment  and  to  determine  if  the  statutes  applying 
to  highway  alignments  should  be  changed. 


Establishing   Parkways   in   Highway   Development 

The  preponderance  of  testimony  presented  indi- 
cated that  major  damage  to  an  especially  significant 
stand  of  redwoods  and  redwood  type  of  environment 
would  occur  if  the  alignment  as  adopted  by  the  High- 
way  Commission  were  actually  constructed.  At  the 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  it  was  evident  that  all  possible 
route  consideration  had  not  been  explored. 

As  noted  in  the  summary  to  this  report,  natural 
park  values  cannot  be  relocated  or  reconstructed  and 
an  additional  two  miles  of  freeway  type  construction 
to  circumvent  those  values  would  still  be  far  superior 
to  existing  highway  travel  conditions  in  that  area. 

The  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  had  ad- 
vised the  Highway  Commission  under  a  memorandum 
dated  September  17,  1964,  that  the  route  adopted 
".  .  .  passes  approximately  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  north  of  the  north  limit  of  the  National  Tribute 
Grove  .  .  .  ."  Subsequent  mapping  by  conservation 
groups  and  reference  to  applicable  minutes  of  the 
State  Park  Commission  proved  this  statement  to  be 
entirely  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  all  of  Jedediah  Smith 


Giant  coast   redwood    on    the   adopted    freeway    route    in   Jedediah   Smith    Redwoods   State    Park's   National    Tribute    Grove— 1964. 
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State  Park  outside  of  other  dedicated  redwood  groves 
constitutes  the  National  Tribute  Grove. 

Since  the  Highway  Commission  relied  on  the  mis- 
information  quoted  above,  in  adopting  the  route,  it 
is  mandatory  that  it  open  the  discussion  again  on  that 
routing  and  expunge  the  record  with  regard  to  such 
route  adoption. 

The  State  Park  Commission  minutes  of  its  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  of  February  23,  1945,  contains  the 
following  resolution  unanimously  approved  by  the 
commission,  "Resolved,  that  the  California  Park  Com- 
mission, in  accordance  with  its  established  policy  of 
naming  redwood  groves  within  the  state  park  system, 
gives  the  name  'National  Tribute  Grove'  to  the  red- 
wood forest  lands  in  the  A4ill  Creek  Redwoods  State 
Park,  Del  Norte  County,  not  yet  bearing  names  of 
memorial  groves  .  .  .  this  National  Tribute  Grove 
being  established  and  preserved  in  honor  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
in  World  War  II;  and  further 

"Resolved,  that  redwood  forest  lands  added  to  this 
state  park  under  terms  of  the  purchase  option  now  in 
effect,  shall  be  designated  as  parts  of  the  National 
Tribute  Grove." 

The  name  of  this  state  park  was  subsequently 
changed  from  Mill  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park  to 
Jedediah  Smith  Redwoods  State  Park. 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  State  Highway  Commission  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  state,  this  committee  is  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  endorse  legislation  severely 
restricting  the  administrative  processes  necessary  to 
the  proper  disposition  of  those  responsibilities.  As 
noted  in  the  summary  of  this  report,  the  committee  is 
prepared  to  staunchly  defend  the  position  that  other 
vital  governmental  interests— in  this  case,  parks— shall 
be  given  just  consideration  due  them  in  the  highway 
program.  This  stand  necessarily  requires  amendment 
to  existing  statutes  to  direct  the  Division  of  Highways 
to  afford  such  consideration.  The  trust  whereby  state 
park  property  is  administered  in  that  field  is  no  less 
than  state  responsibility  with  regard  to  highway  de- 
velopments. 

Those  responsible  for  state  park  property  trustee- 
ship are  faced  with  a  far  more  inflexible  condition 
for  the  administration  of  such  trust  than  that  of  those 
similarly  vested  with  highway  development  adminis- 
tration. It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  park  features 
cannot  be  abandoned  and  recovered  time  after  time 
and  maintain  any  semblance  of  the  character  of  the 
park  system  as  envisioned  by  its  supporters  and  users 
and  by  those  responsible  for  its  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment. 

Every  program  of  state  government  cannot  interpret 
the  phrase  "economic  considerations"  in  the  same  con- 
text, and  therefore  diverse  interpretations  of  this  same 
term   must  be   afforded   a   center  of  arbitration.  To 


reduce  the  scope  of  considerations  necessary  to  the 
ultimate  decision,  all  of  those  factors  contributing  to 
that  determination  must  be  identified  by  statute  so 
initial  planning,  field  reconnaissance  and  interagency 
cooperation  will  permit  diverse  interests  to  make  pro- 
posals based  upon  consideration  of  the  same  factors. 

Logically  all  possible  differences  should  be  resolved 
prior  to  submission  of  the  proposal  of  the  staff  of  the 
Highway  Commission  for  final  route  adoption.  If 
there  are  differences  which  cannot  be  resolved  at  the 
field  and  headquarter  staff  levels  between  parks  and 
highway  personnel,  then  the  law  should  be  such  that 
the  positions  of  the  Highway  Commission  and  the 
State  Park  Commission  will  be  afforded  equal  con- 
sideration. If  the  respective  commissions  cannot  find 
a  common  ground  of  agreement,  then  the  center  of 
arbitration  must  be  activated.  In  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  decision  which  is  to  be  finally  made,  it  is  felt 
that  the  Governor's  office  should  constitute  that  cen- 
ter of  arbitration  and  after  sufficient  hearings  on  the 
subject  should  make  the  final  and  binding  decision. 

With  specific  consideration  being  given  to  the  red- 
wood parks,  it  is  important  to  note  how  those  parks 
came  into  being.  The  primary  impetus  was  given  by 
the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  through  which  dona- 
tions have  poured  into  the  redwood  region  for  the 
acquisition  of  private  lands  for  the  preservation  of 
redwoods  in  the  name  of  individuals,  organizations, 
and  other  memorials.  Whether  or  not  this  approach 
was  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  true  state 
park  atmosphere  is  not  the  argument.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  when  those  donations  were  received,  ac- 
quisition made  and  specific  memorials  ascribed  thereto 
and  the  donors  were  so  notified,  an  implied  trust  was 
created. 

Therefore,  the  Highway  Commission  is  faced  with 
a  situation  which  is  unique  for  the  most  part  from 
most  of  its  routing  considerations,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  incumbent  upon  the  Division  of  Highways  in 
those  areas  to  start  with  the  premise  that  the  redwood 
parks  constitute  an  economic  barrier  to  highway  rout- 
ings in  the  same  manner  as  lakes  and  mountain  peaks, 
and  consideration  be  given  to  their  utilization  for  such 
alignment  only  as  a  last  resort  where  there  is  no  alter- 
native. 

Here  again  the  law  must  permit  the  division  to  make 
such  consideration  and  the  committee  is  therefore  pro- 
posing an  addition  to  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code 
to  state  that,  based  upon  similar  assumptions  as  those 
given  user  benefits  in  highway  routings,  estimates  shall 
also  be  presented  of  the  effect  such  selection  would 
have  upon  natural  resources  values,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  scenic,  historic,  and  outstanding  geologic 
values. 

Along  this  line,  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  corresponded  with  several  states 
requesting  their  policies  with  regard  to  considerations 
given  to  natural  resources  values  in  highway  align- 
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ments.  Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  the  letters 
received   (italicizing  supplied): 

1.  Arizona  Highway  Department 

"The  Arizona  Highway  Department  recognizes  the 
value  to  the  motorist  of  driving  along  highways  that 
have  interesting  and  attractive  roadside  areas.  Plans 
and  specifications  for  highway  construction  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty  and  a  program 
of  roadside  beautification.  The  department  also  works 
closely  with  other  agencies  in  preserving  historic  sites, 
fish  and  game  sanctuaries  along  the  highways  and 
provide  for  archaeological  salvage  prior  to  construc- 
tion." 

2.  State  of  Oregon 

"This  state  has  an  overabundance  of  scenic  beauty 
and  this  fact  is  ever  present  in  our  minds  during  the 
construction  of  any  highway.  Often  corridors  of 
trees  are  purchased  to  retain  natural  beauty  on  either 
side  of  the  highway,  and  parks  and  rest  areas  are  de- 
veloped wherever  possible  for  the  use  of  the  motoring 
public." 

Oregon  has  specific  policies  with  regard  to  archaeo- 
logical and  paleontological  salvage  and  adheres  to  a 
check  list  prepared  by  the  Oregon  State  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  in  highway 
construction. 


In  addition,  the  Oregon  State  Highway  Engineer 
advises  that  ".  .  .  our  engineers  in  the  field  are  en- 
couraged to  report  any  recommendations  as  to  loca- 
tio?i  which  may  reduce  damage  to  our  natural  re- 
sources." 

3.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Secretary  of  Highways  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Highways,  while  noting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  economics  involved  in  highway  align- 
ments states  that,  "As  a  matter  of  practice  we  do,  in 
Pennsylvania,  give  very  care  fid  and  full  consideration 
to  scenic,  geological  and  natural  resources  preserva- 
tion. In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  arbitration  is  necessary  between  different  con- 
cepts in  order  to  bring  about  an  ultimate  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  factors  involved." 

The  secretary  advised  further  that  specific  consid- 
eration is  given  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  that, 
in  accordance  with  a  directive  from  Federal  Admin- 
istrator Rex  M.  Whitton,  dated  May  25,  1964,  addi- 
tional consideration  will  be  required  by  the  federal 
government  ".  .  .  with  respect  to  protectioji  or  im- 
provement of  public  recreational  resources  as  well  as 
historic  resources  in  the  design  and  construction  of  all 
federal  aid  ]obsT 
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The    beach    below    Gold    Bluff    proposed    as    one   freeway    alternative.    Vicinity    of    Prairie    Creek    State    Park. 
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Another  important  factor  as  noted  by  the  secretary 
".  .  .  is  an  interchange  location  and  whether  or  not 
construction  of  the  interchange  is  feasible  at  a  loca- 
tion that  would  give  priority  to  natural  and/or  geo- 
logic resources."  That  which  is  considered  in  all  in- 
stances is  "...  a  policy  that  full  and  careful  consid- 
eration had  been  given  to  the  resource  factor  on  an 
equal  or  to  the  degree  possible  priority  basis  in  con- 
junction with  travel  distance,  construction  and  right- 
of-way  costs,  as  wrell  as  obtained  geometries  such  as 
curvature  and  gradient.  Enhancement  values  are  con- 
sidered in  Pennsylvania  and  in  addition  scenic  values 
are  carefully  considered.  .  ." 

4.  Florida  State  Road  Department 

The  chairman  of  the  road  department  supplied  doc- 
uments utilized  in  Florida  for  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  natural  resources  and  salvaging  of 
archaeological  findings. 

Florida  utilizes  a  "Governor's  Outdoor  Recreation 
Planning  Committee"  which  reviews  all  road  and 
bridge  plans  for  projects  to  be  financed,  either  en- 
tirely or  partially,  by  federal  funds.  Prior  to  advertise- 
ment for  any  federal  aid  construction  contract,  the 
Governor's  Outdoor  Recreation  Planning  Committee 
furnishes  to  the  state  road  department  written  veri- 
fication that  plans  for  the  project  have  been  reviewed 
and  found  acceptable  insofar  as  recreation  and  wild- 
life interests  are  concerned.  The  committee  in  its  re- 
view makes  recommendations  for  approval  or  modi- 
fication of  construction  plans. 

The  secretary  to  the  Florida  Road  Department  ad- 
vised that  "the  department  further  attempts  to  aes- 
thetically enhance  its  highways  by  considering  scenic 
areas  in  establishment  of  new  facilities,  and  by  utiliz- 
ing variable  median  widths  and  independent  grade 
design  for  divided  highways." 

5.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  advised  that  Massachusetts  follows  closely 
those  policies  of  the  federal  government  concerning 
scenic,  historic,  geologic  and  other  natural  assets  in 
the  path  of,  or  adjacent  to,  highways. 

The  commissioner  stated  that  the  department  "wakes 
every  effort  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  local  groups 
in  the  preservation  of  homes  or  natural  sites  .  .  ."  and 
"works  with  state  departments  for  the  preservation  of 
natural  areas  and  outstanding  paleontologic  find- 
ings." He  states  further  that,  "In  addition,  we  are  em- 
ploying the  spline  method  of  design  wherever  it  is 
feasible,  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  scenic  beauty  of 
our  highways,  preserving  natural  beauties,  and  increas- 
ing safety." 

6.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 

The  location  and  design  engineer  for  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways  advised  that  "during  the 
planning  and  route  location  phases  of  development,  a 


proposed  freeway  or  a  new  road  on  any  of  our  high- 
way systems  is  studied  carefully  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
economic,  scenic,  historical,  and  geological  aspects  of 
the  area  to  be  traversed.  If  a  shift  in  location  will  ma- 
terially increase  any  of  the  above  benefits,  or  retain 
certain  natural  resources,  it  is  fully  considered.  .  .  .  In 
certain  cases  we  may  have  to  select  another  corridor 
.  .  .  as  a  ride  we  have  found  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  be  extremely  cooperative  in  matters  (finan- 
cial) requiring  a  relocation  due  to  the  preservation  of 
natural  resources.  ...  In  summation,  while  we  do  not 
have  a  separate  system  of  scenic  and  recreational  high- 
ways as  I  understand  has  been  authorized  in  Califor- 
nia, we  do  make  every  attempt  in  our  location,  public 
hearings,  design,  and  construction  phases  to  insure  the 
retention  of  the  natural  beauty  and  resources,  together 
with  the  many  historical  sites  within  this  state." 

7.  State  of  Connecticut 

The  Highway  Commissioner  advised  the  committee 
that  Connecticut  employs  an  aggressive  program  for 
highway  alignment  and  construction  to  ".  .  .  attempt 
to  fit  highway  locations  into  the  topography  by  the 
use  of  flowing  changes  in  gradient  and  alignment,  to 
secure  flattened  roadside  slopes  and  sections,  and  to 
obtain  adequate  width  of  right-of-way  for  border 
control.  .  .  ." 

Aesthetically,  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
conservation  of  existing  growth,  of  natural  courses 
and  bodies  of  water,  interesting  rock  formations, 
vistas,  and  the  like,  both  on  the  roadsides  and  in  the 
■median  separation  where  conditions  permit.  We  also 
make  an  effort  to  spare  historic  buildings,  monuments, 
milestones,  public  gardens  and  parks,  and  other  man- 
made  features  of  interest  and  educational  or  historical 
value." 

In  addition  to  cooperating  with  local  government  in 
the  planning  and  design  stages,  the  commissioner  ad- 
vises that  "the  department  also  has  special  liaison  engi- 
neers, who  are  constantly  in  touch  with  Connecticut's 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Commission,  the  League  of 
Historical  Societies,  the  Antiquarian  and  Landmarks 
Societv,  Inc.,  of  Connecticut,  all  garden  clubs,  the 
Park  and  Forest  Commission,  and  the  Fish  and  Game 
Department.  These  are  given  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  plans,  make  comments  and  requests  that  are  con- 
sidered and  embodied  in  the  proposed  layout.  Instances 
have  occurred  where  a  complete  change  in  a  road  lay- 
out has  been  made.  .  .  ." 

COMMITTEE  COMMENT 

Obviously  these  few  instances  cited  involve  state 
highway  agencies  whose  authorities  must  be  more  de- 
tailed than  California's  with  regard  to  latitude  per- 
mitted highway  planning  and  design.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  California's  highway  administrators  would 
pursue  these  natural  resources  considerations  as  ag- 
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gressively  as  the  states  cited  if  legislative  intent  so 
directed.  For  consistency  with  the  related  directives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
California's  Legislature  to  so  direct. 

To  this  end  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  is  recommending  legislation  ex- 
panding the  responsibilities  of  the  Scenic  Highway 
Advisory  Committe  to  include  that  of  making  studies 
of  each  proposed  highway  alignment  and  recommend- 
ing modifications  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation and/or  enhancement  of  all  facets  of  natural  and 
historical,  archeological,  and  paleontological  resources. 
These  recommendations  are  to  be  considered  by  the 
Highway  Commission  prior  to  route  adoption. 

This  procedural  provision  in  addition  to  other  com- 
mittee legislation  which  directs  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  values  included  in  the  authority 
for  study  by  the  advisory  committee  should  set  the 
stage  for  the  integrated  planning  and  design  desired. 

If  the  Highway  Commission  pursues  these  new  au- 
thorities and  dictates  as  aggressively  as  it  pursues  its 
current  authorities,  then  California's  highway  system 
should  without  a  doubt  achieve  the  same  high  status 
with  regard  to  aesthetics  and  in  complementing  the 
natural  resource  environment  as  it  enjoys  nationwide 
in  its  utilitarian  nature. 


The  commission  is  requested  to  reevaluate  all  of  its 
recent  route  adoptions  upon  which  construction  has 
not  been  initiated  to  determine  if  those  adoptions  were 
appropriate  in  light  of  these  new  considerations  if 
such  legislation  secures  passage. 

Reevaluations  would  have  to  be  made  also  of  those 
routings  which  have  not  as  yet  been  adopted  but  have 
been  planned  and  proposed. 

Therefore,  both  the  adopted  routing  through  Jede- 
diah  Smith  Redwoods  State  Park  and  that  proposed 
for  Prairie  Creek  would,  we  are  confident,  be  finally 
determined  more  in  favor  of  the  resource  features. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  proposal  by  this 
committee  far  exceeds  specific  considerations  of  parks 
in  highway  routing  and  construction.  All  of  the  fea- 
tures to  be  included  in  the  Scenic  Highways  Advisory 
Committee's  review  are  vital  to  the  state  and  rather 
than  attempt  to  cope  with  each  interest  as  it  arises,  it 
is  felt  to  be  desirable  and  justified  to  include  a  broad 
review  which  would  consider  all  such  resource  in- 
terests in  highway  planning,  design,  and  construction. 

Establishing  Parkways  in  Highway  Development 

1  o  keep  pace  with  California's  highway  transporta- 
tion needs  for  coping  with  the  continuing  increases 
in  population  and  per  capita  vehicle  ownership,  longer 


Mabry  Mill— Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Virginia. 
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commutes,  more  leisure  time  travel,  necessary  engi- 
neering changes  in  highway  construction  concepts  to 
accommodate  the  lower,  longer,  faster  automobiles, 
opening  new  communities  to  more  traffic  requiring 
more  community  services  and  therefore  requiring 
more  goods  and  supplies  to  be  transported  to  or 
through  those  areas,  have  all  placed  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Highway  Commission  and  Division 
of  Highways.  To  accommodate  these  demands  and 
related  demand  projections,  proposals  for  highway 
uses  other  than  for  transportation  have  not  received 
much  consideration  in  the  past,  even  though  both  the 
California  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  study  and  that 
conducted  nationally  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  revealed  that  recreation 
travel  constitutes  the  largest  segment  of  participation 
in  recreation. 

For  many  years  the  federal  government  and  many 
states  in  the  East  have  been  developing  parkways  in 
areas  of  outstanding  natural  beauty  and  interest.  The 
volume  of  traffic  on  these  low-speed,  controlled-ac- 
cess,  contour-designed  roadways  indicate  their  popu- 
larity and  their  contribution  to  a  major  recreational 
need  of  the  motoring  public. 


Parkways  are  not  defined  in  state  law,  however, 
generally  they  are  elongated  parks  which  include  road- 
ways to  carry  traffic  at  restricted  speeds,  usually  40 
miles  per  hour  or  less,  fitted  into  the  existing  topo- 
graphical contour  and  grades.  Restaurants,  tourist  sup- 
plies, and  automobile  servicing  are  usually  concen- 
trated in  a  very  few  locations  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  parkway  with  no  outside  advertisements 
and  with  building  design  and  exterior  construction 
and  color  to  fit  within  the  environment  with  the  least 
possible  obtrusiveness. 

These  parkways  probably  would  not  constitute  a 
very  large  mileage  even  if  every  such  area  in  Cali- 
fornia felt  to  be  applicable  to  parkway  criteria  were 
developed.  Much  of  our  present  highway  system  is  so 
constructed  through  the  heart  of  many  such  areas  that 
parkway  development  in  those  areas  would  be  eco- 
nomically infeasible  and  could  not  conform  with  park- 
way criteria.  Since  commercial  traffic  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  parkway  use  except  for  parkway  and 
related  facility  servicing  or  for  necessary  transporta- 
tion of  goods  from  and  to  abutting  ownerships,  some 
other  extremely  appropriate  existing  highway  routes 
such  as  US  1  would  have  to  retain  their  "scenic"  high- 
way designation  as  opposed  to  "parkway"  designation, 


Blue  Ridge   Parkway   (Virginia-North  Carolina)   between   Roanoke  and   Mabry  Mill.  Note  flowing   road  design.  Photo  by  Allie  Rowe-Courtesy 

National  Park   Service. 
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except  in  those  portions  of  such  routes  which  are 
realigned  for  more  adequate  through  traffic  servicing 
in  which  cases  the  bypasseVJ  portions  existing  could  be 
developed  as  limited  parkways  where  felt  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

The  optimum  parkway  concept  utilizes  the  loop 
road  approach  thereby  discouraging  through  traffic 
and  encouraging  travel  solely  for  recreational  benefits. 
There  are,  however,  existing  through  routes  within  ex- 
tremely scenic  areas  which  by  their  nature  could  be 
further  developed  for  solely  parkway  purposes  and 
which  have  been  bypassed  by  high-speed  through 
routes.  Some  of  these  areas  such  as  exist  along  portions 
of  the  Redwood  Highway  could  be  designated  as 
parkways  with  related  controls. 

There  are  the  problems  of  maintenance  to  be  re- 
solved as  well  as  access  control  where  adjacent  land- 
ownerships  require  access  which  may  be  foreign  to 
the  parkway  concept.  In  many  cases,  easements  rather 
than  fee  title  can  be  acquired  to  preclude  roadside  de- 
velopments which  detract  from  the  parkway.  Many 
of  such  easements  where  activities  such  as  farming, 
orchard  operations,  livestock  grazing  and  the  such 
exist  actually  enhance  the  parkway  environment,  and 
would  give  the   owners  thereof  the  opportunity   to 


continue  such  operations.  These  types  of  easements 
are  used  extensively  in  the  eastern  parkways. 

California's  scenic  highway  system  adoption  was  a 
major  contribution  to  the  recognition  of  the  value  of 
properly  designed  highways  to  serve  other  than  a 
purely  transportation  purpose.  Parkways  constitute 
a  further  refinement  for  special  treatment  of  outstand- 
ing scenic  areas  for  viewing  by  the  motoring  public. 

A  parkway  should  be  an  integral  portion  of  a  recre- 
ational opportunity  available  to  the  motorist.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  natural  scenic  corridor  for  recreational  driv- 
ing, the  parkway  could  include  campsites,  hiking  trails, 
picnic  sites,  vista  points,  and  interpretive  displays 
for  any  historical  interests  included  within  the  area. 
The  nature  of  the  parkway  will,  of  course,  determine 
the  feasibility  and  propriety  of  developing  such  related 
features.  However,  the  controlling  factor  in  establish- 
ing a  parkway  should  be  the  natural  features  existing 
and  not  the  adaptability  of  the  area  for  other  recrea- 
tional pursuits. 

As  stated  in  "Man-Made  America  Chaos  or  Con- 
trol?" by  Tunnard  and  Pushkarev. 

"The  highway  as  a  cultural  asset  is  long  over- 
due for  consideration  in  the  United  States.  With 
few  exceptions,  all  the  really  inspiring  rights  of 
way,  from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 


Blue    Ridge    Parkway— Craggy    Pinnacle    Tunnel,    North    Carolina.    Note    use    of    native    rock    on    tunnel    facing. 
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Blue   Ridge   Parkway    (Virginia-North   Carolina).   Cattle   graze   on    parkway   land    leased  to  neighbors  to   maintain   parkway  scenic  amenities. 
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Blue  Ridge  Parkway  (Virginia-North  Carolina),  looking  north  toward   Virginia.  Avoiding  cuts  and  fills  to  the  maximum  degree  possible. 
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way,  contain  strong  esthetic  elements  which  pro- 
duce extraordinary  scenic  beauty.  Every  day  we 
are  missing  opportunities  to  bring  this  beauty  into 
our  daily  lives,  an  increasing  proportion  of  which 
is  spent  on  the  highway— going  to  work,  going  to 
play,  shopping  or  going  to  school.  Who  knows? 
Familiarity  with  the  mediocre,  dull,  or  downright 


ugly  in  our  travels  may  in  future  be  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  American  spirit  as  the  in-city  slums 
which  we  are  now  all  committed  to  remove." 

The  committee  is,  therefore,  recommending  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  the  State  of  California  to  estab- 
lish parkways  either  independently  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  federal  government. 


Blue  Ridge  Parkway  (Virginia-North  Carolina).  Alligator-back  location  in  Doughton  Park,  North  Carolina.  Parkway  meanders  with  natural  contour. 
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Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Roadside  overlook  at  Thunder  Hil 


MINORITY  REPORT  OF  SENATOR  CARL   L.   CHRISTENSEN 

Regarding  Chapter  VI,  "State  Parks  vs.  Freeways  and  Establishing  Parkways  in  Highway  Development." 


I  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations contained  in  Chapter  VI  of  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
relating  to  the  routing  of  highways  through  state  parks 
and  the  establishing  of  parkways  in  highway  develop- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  the  Division  of  Highways  and  its  com- 
mission are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  performing  their 
responsibility  of  providing  the  most  functional  and 
economical  highway  transportation  system  attainable. 
If  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Division  of  Highways' 
officials  that  a  highway  routing  requires  a  portion  of 
state  park  lands  for  the  most  economical  and  func- 
tional traffic  mover,  then  I  feel  that  there  should  be 
no  restriction  upon  the  division  in  establishing  such 
alignment. 

In  specific  regard  to  Jedediah  Smith  State  Park,  it 
is  of  consequence  to  note  that  the  routing  adopted  by 
the  Highway  Commission  through  a  portion  of  that 
park  was  endorsed  by  the  State  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks.  The  route  preferred  by  the  Division  of 
Highways  in  relation  to  Prairie  Creek  State  Park  is 
one   designed   to   have   the   least   possible   deleterious 


effect  upon  park  values  while  attaining  the  maximum 
functional  highway. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  establishing  parkways  inas- 
much as  any  diversion  of  highway  construction  funds 
for  other  than  purposes  of  improving  the  highways  of 
the  state  for  transportation  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  economy,  safety  and  well  being  of  highway 
users  and  services  dependent  upon  highway  transpor- 
tation. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  more 
lands  by  government  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
Counties.  The  economy  of  the  area  has  been  seriously 
impaired  by  the  recent  floods  and  by  public  land 
holdings. 

State  government  has  not  provided  in-lieu-of-tax 
payments  to  the  counties  wherein  state  park  owner- 
ships lie,  and  historically  the  National  Park  Service 
makes  no  provision  for  such  payments  to  counties 
where  lands  are  acquired  for  national  park  purposes. 

I  am  therefore  opposed  to  any  additional  acquisi- 
tions for  the  state  park  system  in  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  Counties  and  am  opposed  to  the  proposal  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  establish  a  National  Red- 
wood Park. 
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THE  SEA  OTTER  AND   ITS  EFFECT  UPON  THE  ABALONE  RESOURCE 

(Enhydra  lutris  nereis) 


Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  California  sea  otter,  which  once  abounded  in 
California  waters  and  then  declined  to  the  point  that 
it  was  believed  to  be  extinct,  reappeared  in  small  num- 
bers along  the  California  coast  in  1938.  This  small  pop- 
ulation grew  steadily  and  reached  a  high  of  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  animals  in  1957.  Recent  counts 
to  determine  the  present  sea  otter  population  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  from  the  high 
reached  in  1957.  The  most  recent  observations,  which 
were  made  on  May  15,  1964,  indicate  a  present  popu- 
lation of  between  350  and  400  animals.  This  count 
confirms  the  comparable  census  made  on  February  13, 
1964,  by  the  same  persons.  This  sea  otter  census  seems 
quite  small  compared  to  a  population  in  excess  of 
150,000  individuals  which  reportedly  inhabited  Cali- 
fornia waters  years  ago.  Recently  the  commercial  aba- 
lone  industry  expressed  considerable  concern  over  the 
declining  availability  of  abalone,  placing  the  majority 
of  the  blame  on  the  sea  otter.  Information  supplied 
the  committee  with  regard  to  the  sea  otter's  dietary 
habits,  as  noted  in  the  body  of  this  report,  indicates 
that  the  effect  of  the  sea  otter  on  the  abalone  popula- 
tion is  relatively  insignificant. 

Data  supporting  this  observation  was  presented  to 
the  committee  at  its  hearing  on  this  subject  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  by  Dr.  Richard  Boolootian,  who  stated 
in  part,  "An  average  otter,  weighing  50  pounds,  con- 
sumes no  more  than  12  pounds  of  food  daily.  Assum- 
ing that  10  percent  of  the  otter  diet  consists  of 
abalone,  then  the  total  population  (640  animals)  con- 
sumes 720  pounds  of  abalone  daily. 

"The  average  weight  of  a  red  abalone  is  three 
pounds.  If  sea  otters  consumed  only  red  abalone,  then 
640  of  them  consume  240  abalones  per  day.  Therefore, 
one  sea  otter  consumes  approximately  one-half  of  one 
abalone  per  day,  or  one  abalone  every  two  days. 

"But  otters  consume  black  as  well  as  red  abalone, 
and  the  figure  of  one  abalone  every  two  days  includes 
both  species— not  the  red  abalone  alone.  Based  on  the 
figures  above  .  .  .  one  may  conclude  that  a  single 
otter  consumes  0.25  red  abalone  daily  and  0.24  black 
abalone  daily." 

Based  upon  the  information  supplied  the  committee 
on  this  subject,  it  is  the  committee's  considered  opin- 
ion that  the  sea  otter  has  not  as  yet  recovered  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  now  free  from  the  danger  of  ex- 
tinction. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  recommendation  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  based  upon  information  indicating  minor 
damage  to  abalone  beds  by  sea  otter  and  based  upon 


the  relatively  precarious  position  of  the  state's  present 
sea  otter  population,  the  present  program  of  complete 
protection  should  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  pres- 
ent law  prohibiting  commercial  diving  operations  in 
waters  less  than  20  feet  deep  was  also  considered  by 
the  committee.  While  this  law  assures  the  sport  diver 
an  area  in  which  he  may  operate  without  competition 
from  commercial  interests,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 
certain  rugged  areas  of  the  coast  where  the  abalone 
resource  possibly  is  not  being  fully  utilized  because  of 
the  sport  diver's  inability  to  gain  access. 

While  the  committee  has  not  recommended  changes 
in  the  present  law,  it  does  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  abalone  resource  is  being 
underharvested  so  that  a  more  accurate  appraisal  can 
be  made,  and  practicable  management  procedures  can 
be  formulated. 

Basically  the  same  situation  exists  in  relation  to  fish 
and  game  districts  closed  to  commercial  operations  as 
exists  in  regard  to  the  20-foot  diving  restriction.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  a  study  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  abalone  resource  in  the 
areas  presently  closed  is  being  underharvested. 

The  committee  has  also  considered  the  possibility  of 
establishing  an  abalone  hatchery  as  recommended  by 
commercial  interests.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  purpose  installation  such  as  that  rec- 
ommended would  be  undesirable  but  ive  do  recom- 
mend that  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  shellfish  culture  laboratory  together  with 
the  possible  alternative  methods  of  financing  such  an 
installation  with  its  findings  to  be  reported  to  this 
committee  and  to  the  Legislature  by  the  fifth  calendar 
day  of  the  1967  Regular  Session. 

Original  Range 

Previous  records  show  that  the  sea  otter  populated 
nearly  all  of  the  coastal  areas  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th  century. 

The  sea  otter  range  included  the  Kurile  Islands,  the 
islands  of  Yezzo  and  Hokkaido,  the  Kamchatka  Pen- 
insula, Commander  and  Aleutian  Islands  and  Pribilof 
Islands,  and  the  North  American  coast,  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula  to  the  Guadalupe  Islands  and  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. The  most  frequented  areas  along  the  California 
coast  were  at  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  Cata- 
lina  Islands.  The  sea  otter  also  originally  abounded 
on  the  shoals  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
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History  and  Decline 

Wilhelm  Steller,  a  physician-naturalist,  and  Captain 
Commander  Vitus  Bering  began  the  sea  otter  fur  in- 
dustry in  1742  when  they  returned  to  Kamchatka, 
following  a  winter  on  Bering  Island,  with  900  sea  otter 
pelts. 

The  fur  of  the  sea  otter  is  so  fine  and  delicate  that 
its  value  as  a  furbearing  animal  was  the  principal 
factor  in  leading  the  animal  to  near  extinction.  The 
fur  industry  began  to  decline  around  1830,  and  by 
1841  the  Russians,  who  were  the  predominant  fur 
hunters,  had  nearly  completely  destroyed  the  sea  otter 
herds  of  the  North  Pacific.  During  the  period  of  1812- 
17  the  Russians  alone  took  50,000  sea  otter  annually 
and  5,000  annually  from  1817  to  1831  when  the  herds 
began  to  collapse.  Although  the  sea  otter  has  been 
completely  protected  since  1910,  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  value  of  its  pelts  has  caused  illegal 
hunting  to  continue.  This  possibility,  though  never 
proven,  is  evidenced  by  the  recovery  of  several  dead 
sea  otters  from  the  Carmel  Bay  area  with  bullet  and 
spear  wounds.  The  pelts  of  the  sea  otter  are  among 
the  most  valuable  known  and  are  in  prime  condition 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  In  the  early  days  prices  ranged 
from  $10  to  $60  per  pelt  and  up  to  $350  in  the  latter 
1800's.  The  prices  had  gone  up  to  $1,125  per  pelt  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  during  the  fur  ban  of 
the  1920's  there  were  unverified  reports  of  a  single 
sea  otter  pelt  bringing  as  high  as  $3,500. 

Present  Range  and  Population 

The  present  range  of  the  sea  otter  is  limited  to  the 
islands  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  off- 
shore islands  and  coastal  areas  of  California  north  to 
the  Bering  Sea,  the  Commander  Islands  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  Kurile  Islands. 

The  Alaskan  sea  otter  populations  have  been  closely 
watched  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Alaska  Fish  and  Game  Department,  who  roughly 
estimate  the  current  Alaskan  population  at  some 
25,000  individuals.  The  total  world  population  is  esti- 
mated as  being  between  25,000  and  40,000  indi- 
viduals. 

The  largest  numbers  appear  to  be  around  Amchitka 
Island,  which  is  part  of  the  farthest  group  of  the 
Aleutians,  and  the  Rat  Islands.  It  is  known  that  these 
mammals  are  also  present  on  the  Dalarof,  Andreanof 
and  Fox  Islands,  as  well  as  along  the  Alaskan  Peninsula, 
Kodiak  Archipelagos,  and  the  Kenai  Peninsula  to  Cape 
Saint  Elias.  There  are  only  spotty  records  of  sea  otters 
along  the  coast  of  Oregon,  although  there  are  appar- 
ently many  miles  of  coastline  suitable  for  their  habi- 
tat. There  are  no  known  populations  present  along 
the  Oregon  coast  at  this  time. 

The  sea  otter  was  not  seen  in  California  waters  for 
many  years  and  was  presumed  to  be  extinct  in  this 
area.    However,    they   were   again   sighted   along   the 


California  coast  on  March  19,  1938,  near  the  mouth 
of  Bixby  Creek  in  Monterey  County.  One  apparent 
reason  for  the  presumed  disappearance  of  the  sea  otter 
from  California's  coastal  areas  is  that  they  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  harbor  seals,  Phoca  vituliua,  or  sea 
lions,  Zalophus  californicus  and  Eumetapia  jubata, 
which  they  resemble  from  a  distance.  Published 
reports  of  fish  and  game  wardens,  however,  do  record 
the  continual  presence  of  a  small  herd  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

After  their  reappearance  in  1938,  the  California  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  conducted  a  studv  which 
indicated  that  approximately  300  animals  were  inhabit- 
ing the  California  coastal  waters. 

In  1956,  there  was  an  estimated  population  of  500 
sea  otters  between  Monterey  and  San  Miguel  Island, 
but  there  was  no  official  reference  given  for  these  fig- 
ures. An  accurate  assessment  of  the  true  sea  otter 
population  required  a  more  suitable  technique  to 
record  their  numbers.  Inasmuch  as  sea  otters  tend  to 
raft  between  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  low-flying  aircraft 
with  photographic  equipment  were  employed  to  make 
a  census  of  the  population. 

In  1957,  studies  indicated  that  the  range  of  the  Cali- 
fornia sea  otter  was  restricted  to  a  narrow  zone  ex- 
tending from  north  of  Santa  Barbara  to  Carmel  Bay, 
with  the  smallest  population  in  this  zone  noted  at 
Point  Conception. 

Altogether,  638  animals  were  counted  in  14  different 
herds,  the  largest  of  which  contained  144  individuals. 
This  aerial  survey  of  the  California  coastline  encom- 
passed the  area  from  Humboldt  County  to  San  Diego. 
All  of  the  638  sea  otters  were  confined  to  the  area 
between  Cypress  Point  and  Point  Conception. 

The  distribution  of"  the  sea  otter  is  in  distinct 
colonies  but  individuals  have  been  recorded  between 
herds.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  between 
Carmel  Bay  and  Cape  San  Martin. 

Persons  have  at  various  times  reported  sea  otter 
herds  in  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Mateo  County  coastal 
waters,  but  surveys  of  these  areas  indicated  that  none 
were  present.  Harbor  seals  live  and  feed  amongst  the 
kelp  beds  as  do  the  sea  otter.  Thus,  in  these  instances, 
an  incorrect  identification  could  have  casilv  been 
■made. 

Sea  otters  were  reported  to  have  been  sighted  in 
other  coastal  areas  of  the  state  at  various  times.  In 
each  instance  each  such  area  was  surveyed  from  the 
air  on  several  occasions,  but  it  was  impossible  to  verify 
those  reports  and  no  sea  otter  were  reported  officially 
as  having  been  sighted  in  any  of  those  areas. 

The  subject  reports  came  from  the  following  loca- 
tions: (1)  Westport  and  Cape  Vizcaino,  Mendocino 
County,  (2)  Redwood  Creek,  Punta  Gorda,  and  Point 
Delgado,  Humboldt  County,  (3)  Tomalcs  Head, 
Marin  County,  and  (4)  Russian  River,  Sonoma 
Countv. 
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There  have  also  been  reports  that  sea  otter  have 
been  sighted  off  the  coast  of  Washington  and  in  the 
waters  of  British  Columbia.  However,  positive  identi- 
fication has  not  been  possible  and  these  reports  have 
never  been  confirmed. 

Table  1  indicates  the  number  of  sea  otter  located  at 
various  places  throughout  California  in  the  1957 
survey. 

TABLE    1 

Carmel  Bay  - 144 

Point  Lobos 29 

Yankee  Point  12 

Malposo  Creek  15 

Lobos  Rocks  18 

Rocky  Point  18 

Point  Sur  23 

Andersen  Canyon  48 

Lopez  Rocks  15 

Cape  San  Martin  100 

San  Simeon  17 

Salmon  Creek  96 

Piedras   Blancas   93 

Point  Conception  3 

Total  638 

Studies  on  the  sea  otters  of  the  Commander  Islands 
by  Barabash-Nikiforov  indicated  that  those  herds  con- 
tained more  females  than  males  at  the  rate  of  six  to 
four  with  a  yearly  increment  in  the  herd  of  approxi- 
mately 7  percent.  Based  on  the  sea  otter  population 
established  by  the  1957  census  and  assuming  that  the 
California  sea  otter  herds  increase  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  herds  of  the  Commander  Islands,  a  present-day 
population  in  excess  of  900  animals  would  be  indicated. 

However,  recent  surveys  conducted  by  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Fish  and  Game  tend  to  show  that 
the  otter  populations  are  presently  below  those  levels 
established  in  1957.  Such  surveys,  which  were  de- 
signed to  establish  present  population  levels,  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  serious  decline  in  the  sea  otter 
population.  Three  observers  on  May  16,  1964,  counted 
371,  395,  and  396  animals,  respectively,  for  an  average 
of  387.  These  observations  correspond  favorably  with 
counts  made  during  February  of  1964.  This  apparent 
decline,  of  course,  causes  considerable  concern  to  in- 
dividual conservationists  as  well  as  to  our  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  personnel. 

Habits  and  Habitat 

Sea  otters  inhabit  the  shallow  waters  along  rocky 
coasts  and  seldom  venture  far  out  to  sea.  Probably 
the  one  factor  which  may  be  singled  out  as  the  most 
important  reason  for  the  survival  of  the  sea  otter  in 
California  waters  has  been  their  tendency  to  inhabit 
the  protected  areas  of  the  rugged  coastline,  generally 
inaccessible  to  people. 

Otters  feed  primarily  upon  sea  urchins,  cuttlefish, 
mussels,  clams,  abalone,  and  other  shellfish.  Their  diet 
is  also  made  up  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  fish. 
Table  2  which  is  based  on  the  examination  of  about 


500  droppings  by  Nikiforov  indicates  the  percentages 
of  the  kinds  of  foods  consumed. 

TABLE  2 
Type  of  food  Percent 

Sea  urchins  59.00 

Mollusks    23.30 

Crabs    10.00 

Fish  6.70 

Seaweed  and   accidental  admixtures  1.00 


Total 


100.00 


Studies  by  Drs.  Boolootian,  K.  R.  L.  Hall  and 
George  B.  Schaller  of  sea  otters  along  the  California 
coast  indicate  that  abalone  make  up  a  relatively  min- 
ute part  of  the  otter's  diet  while  sea  urchin  constitute 
the  major  portion.  The  following  table  compares  the 
independent  findings  on  the  dietary  habits  of  the  sea 
otter  as  determined  by  Drs.  Hall  and  Schaller  with 
those  of  Dr.  Boolootian. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  table  indicates  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  amounts  of  giant  and 
purple  urchin  consumed,  there  is  a  very  insignificant 
difference  as  to  the  amount  of  abalone  consumed. 
However,  Dr.  Boolootian's  computations  as  to  the 
amount  of  all  types  consumed  compare  quite  favor- 
ably  with  those  made  bv  Nikiforov  in  1935. 


TABLE  3 


Percent  of  total 


Type  of  food  Hall  and  Schaller  Boolootian 

Purple    urchin    32.4  13.0 

Giant   urchin    _  .4  43.4 

California    mussel    40.0  33.8 

Crab  14.5  .8 

Red   abalone  —  7.2  5.1 

Black  abalone  2.7  3.1 

Sea  cradle  .8  .2 

Spring   lobster   .6  .1 

Starfish ....- .6  .2 

Octopus    - —  -4  .1 

Fish    -2  .1 

Seaweed   -2  -1 


Total   100.0 


100.0 


The  otter  gathers  its  food  from  the  ocean  floor 
but  usually  dives  no  deeper  than  120  feet.  According 
to  Karl  W.  Kenyon,  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  biologist,  the  otter  prefers  to  feed  in  depths 
of  from  10  to  50  feet.  Upon  returning  to  the  surface 
the  food  is  consumed  by  the  otter  while  lying  on  its 
back  in  quiet  water  away  from  the  open  surf.  All 
feeding  is  done  in  this  manner  with  the  chest  and 
abdomen  used  as  a  "floating  table." 

Additional  information  regarding  the  feeding  habits 
of  the  sea  otter  has  been  developed  by  Dr.  Boolootian 
and  was  presented  to  the  committee  in  his  testimony 
at  our  hearing. 

We  quote  from  Dr.  Boolootian's  testimony. 

"As  noted  earlier,  at  one  feeding,  an  individual  otter 
consistently  dives  for  a  particular  type  of  food.  On 
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several  occasions  otters  appeared  to  search  solely  for 
abalones,  diving  and  surfacing  numerous  times  without 
bringing  up  a  food  item  until  finally  they  appeared 
with  an  abalone.  One  animal  dove  29  times  in  20 
minutes  in  an  area  of  about  50  x  50  feet,  coming  up 
empty  handed  26  times,  with  an  urchin  twice  and  with 
an  abalone  once.  Another  animal  dove  21  consecutive 
times  without  obtaining  food,  but  then  brought  up 
three  abalones  in  succession." 

Table  4  prepared  by  Dr.  Boolootian,  compares  the 
percent  of  food  recoveries  in  diving  sequences  where 
abalone  and  mussel  were  the  main  objectives. 


TABLE  4 

Dives  with  no  Other  food 

Total  number 

food  brought      Items 

of  dives 

to  surface     brought  up 

Abalones 

Mussels 

No.    %         No.    % 

No.    % 

No.    % 

324    

.....     241     74.0        44     14.0 

39     12.0 

0      0.0 

215 

.....       16       7.4         25     11.6 

0      0.0 

174    81.0 

The  otter  appears  to  have  no  definite  mating  season. 
Early-day  sea  otter  hunters  reported  that  the  breed- 
ing season  was  continuous  throughout  the  year.  Studies 
by  Kenyon  in  1957  tend  to  support  the  observations 
of  the  early  otter  hunters.  Kenyon's  findings  indicated 
newly  born  sea  otter  pups  "appeared  to  be  as  numer- 
ous in  December  ...  as  they  had  been  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  previous  years." 

The  young  otters  are  born  well  developed  and  with 
a  complete  set  of  teeth.  Like  other  marine  animals  the 
female  sea  otter  bears  only  one  pup  at  a  time  but 
unlike  other  animals  cares  for  it  for  at  least  one  year 
after  birth.  The  sea  otter  matures  in  from  four  to 
five  years. 

The  otter  is  a  relatively  large  animal  when  it  attains 
adulthood.  The  sizes  and  weights  of  the  sea  otter 
which  are  shown  in  Table  5  were  compiled  by 
Nikiforov  during  his  studies  of  the  sea  otters  of  the 
Commander  Islands: 


TABLE  5 
AVERAGE   SIZE    AND   WEIGHTS   OF   SEA   OTTERS 

Length  of  body            Length  of  tail  Weight  Number 

Age                                                                                                 MM       Inches  MM        Inches  Grams  Lbs  measured 

Embryo                                                                                                    307            12.09  130             5.12  1,400  3.09  1 

Newborn   440           17.32  155             6.10  2,000  4.41  1 

About  5  months      585           22.73  200             7.87  5,600  12.35  1 

1  year  703.5        27.70  262.5         10.34  11,300  24.91  6 

2  years  806            31.73  297            11.69  19,000  41.89  36 

3  years  905           35.63  310           12.21  21,200  46.74  75 

4-5   years  1,015           39.96  316           12.44  23,800  52.47  17 

5-6   years   1,056.5         41.59  320.5         12.62  25,500  56.22  7 

6-7   years 1,138.8        44.84  322.3         12.69  30,200  66.58  5 

7-8   years  1,207.6        47.54  324            12.76  32,500  71.03  4 

8   years   and   older  1,304.9         51.35  330            12.99  35,000  77.16  2 

SOURCE:   Barabash-Nikiforov,  "The  Sea  Otters  of  the  Commander  Islands,"   Journal  of  Mammalogy,  November   1935;  Vol.   16,  No.  4,  pp.  255-261. 


The  adult  otters  continually  wash  their  food  by 
rolling  in  the  water  with  the  food  clasped  against 
their  bodies  with  the  forepaws.  Occasionally  the  sea 
otter  pounds  its  food  against  a  rock  which  it  has  placed 
on  its  chest  in  order  to  fracture  the  shell  and  make 
the  meat  more  readily  available.  The  foot  and  internal 
organs  are  then  removed  from  the  shell  and  eaten. 
The  smaller  abalone  are  eaten  directly  from  the  shell. 
When  floating  motionless,  the  tail  of  the  sea  otter  is 
arched  and  the  hind  legs  are  extended  flat  over  the 
water's  surface.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  California 
sea  lion  floats  in  a  similar  manner  thereby  complicat- 
ing separate  identification  by  this  feature  alone. 

The  sea  otter  rapidly  becomes  tame  when  in 
captivity.  However,  attempts  to  hold  this  animal  in 
captivity  have  met  with  only  limited  success.  In  close 
captivity  they  tend  to  get  their  fur  wet  and  become 
chilled.  Unlike  most  other  animals  the  sea  otter  does 
not  possess  a  layer  of  insulating  fat  beneath  its  skin, 
but  is  protected  from  the  cold  waters  of  the  Pacific 
only  by  an  insulating  blanket  of  air  which  is  trapped 
among  its  fine  hairs. 


The  Problem 

The  problem  of  the  sea  otter-abalone  conflict  cen- 
ters on  what  appears  to  commercial  interests  to  be  a 
decline  in  the  commercial  harvest  of  abalone.  The 
commercial  abalone  industry  has  expressed  consider- 
able concern  over  the  apparent  depletion  of  the  sup- 
ply of  abalone  and  has  accused  the  sea  otter  of  deci- 
mating the  abalone  beds. 

It  is  recognized  by  most  persons  that  sea  otters  do 
take  abalone  and  are,  in  fact,  in  competition  with  com- 
mercial divers  in  the  same  abalone  bed.  The  effect  of 
sea  otters  on  abalone  beds  have  been  observed  by 
representatives  of  the  commercial  industry  and  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Divers  were  sent  into 
areas  where  sea  otters  had  been  reported  and  where 
otters  were  present.  Broken  abalone  shells,  which  are 
characteristic  of  sea  otter  feeding,  were  found  in  all 
areas  where  abalone  were  present.  From  the  observa- 
tions made,  the  amount  of  broken  shells  appeared  to 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  abalones 
present  in  the  bed. 
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TABLE  6 
POUNDS   OF   ABALONE    LANDINGS   BY   PORT,   RED    AND    PINK,*    1958-1963 

Years 


Port 
Sausalito 

Red 

San  Francisco 

Red 

Princeton 

Red 

Santa  Cruz 

Red- 

San  Simeon 

Red 

Cayucos 

Red 

Morro  Bay 

Red 

Pink 

Avila 

Red - 

Pink...- 

Point  Conception 

Red.. -- 

Pink 

Gaviota 

Red -~ 

Pink 

Goleta 

Red..- ----- 

Santa  Barbara 

Red- -- - 

Pink— 

Port  Hueneme 

Red.... 

Pink 

Malibu 

Red 

Pink 

Santa  Monica 

Pink 

Redondo  Beach 

Red — -- - 

Pink 

San  Pedro 

Red - 

Pink 

Avalon 

Pink 

Long  Beach 

Pink 

Newport  Beach 

Red..— -— 

Pink— 

Laguna  Beach 

Pink 

Dana  Point 
Pink 


San  Juan  Capistrano  .  „7Q 

Pink— 


San  Clemente 
Pink. - - 

San  Diego 

Red. -— 

Pink 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 
900 
3,500 

1963 

13,075 

16,300 

23,825 

24,108 

20,901 

84,242 

3,017 

683 

125 

1,863 

183,465 

40,328 

131,860 

178,167 

11,596 

704 

1,150 

232,515 

579,804 
5,250 

1,008,051 

1,597,786 

1,212,448 
50 

1,077,894 
3,925 

79,987 

58,460 

57,152 

40,363 

35,515 
3,250 

97,050 

114,275 
1,260 



3,800 

...... 

92 

59,161 
1,600 

111,900 
5,230 

21,400 

98,100 
5,300 

12,200 

816,688 
552,400 

1,045,705 
770,766 

856,578 
448,663 

708,250 
424,970 

888,383 
310,614 

998,041 
289,300 

19,875 
116,060 

47,396 
103,072 

167,782 
67,115 

59,583 
114,975 

126,185 
115,933 

169,014 
128,670 

2,875 
7,420 

----- 

210 

600 

2,535 

100 
1,855 

250 

1,239 

2,894 

2,000 
130,480 

3,925 

42,770 

375 

1,950 

10,525 

6,575 

44,375 
164,444 

5,040 

587 

1,937 
100 

1,443,735 

84,054 
1,193,013  1 

14,950 
893,443 

30,850 
955,062  t 

24,000 
1,030,514 

190,858 
834,430 

1,820 

1,330 

212 

14,070 

1,820 

1,225 

3,682 

950 

211,853 

275,294 

242,675 
257,583 

314,942 

155,900 

210,238 
170,712 

35,247 
251,269 

124,350 
88,383 

Totals 


4,224,018         4,561,827         4,266,408        4,553,766        4,183,181         4,313,970 1 


*  Includes  green  abalone. 

t  Preliminary  total. 

X  Includes  white  abalone. 

SOURCE:    California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  extreme  fluctuations  in  the 
commercial  take  of  abalone,  as  indicated  in  Table  6, 
occur  annually  for  all  areas  of  the  state.  In  the  area 
between  Piedras  Blancas  and  Port  San  Luis,  which  is 
the  area  of  the  alleged  sea  otter  depredations,  statistics 
on  commercial  abalone  landings  do  not  indicate  a  sig- 
nificant downward  trend  of  the  abalone  catch. 

As  reported  by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
the  commercial  abalone  landings  for  this  area  during 
the  period  from  1953  to  1957  when  the  sea  otters  were 
not  observed  in  that  area  totaled  3,771,546  pounds. 
Sea  otters  were  known  to  be  present  in  the  area  be- 
tween 1958  and  1962  when  the  commercial  landings 
of  abalone  totaled  4,554,641  pounds. 

The  fact  that  the  total  commercial  landing  of  aba- 
lone in  this  area  has  increased  during  the  period  of 
time  when  sea  otters  were  present  and  when  the  al- 
leged depredations  were  supposed  to  have  occurred, 
indicates  that  perhaps  there  is  another  more  subtle  and 
important  factor  which  has  caused  the  commercial  in- 
terests to  become  concerned  that  the  abalone  beds  are 
becoming  depleted. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
competition  among  commercial  abalone  fishermen  for 
this  resource.  The  number  of  commercial  abalone 
divers  has  increased  steadily  since  1928  with  the  larg- 
est increases  taking  place  in  the  last  16  years.  It  is 
only  logical  that  when  the  number  of  fishermen  in- 
crease, the  average  catch  per  fisherman  is  going  to 
decline  in  the  case  of  a  relatively  static  resource. 

Table  7  compares  annual  landings  of  abalone  with 
the  number  of  commercial  diving  permits. 

TABLE  7 

Average  annual 
Pounds  of      Number  of        catch  per 
Year  abalone  permits  permittee 

1959  4,561,827  456  10,002.82 

1960  4,266,408  505  8,448.33 

1961  ..  ..  4,553,766       not  available 

1962  4,183,181  636  6,577.33 

1963  4,313,970  644  6,698.71 

1964  .   3,779,000  574  6,583.62 

While  it  is  recognized  that  a  certain  number  of 
abalone  are  taken  by  the  sea  otter,  it  appears  to  this 
committee  that  the  problem  of  decreasing  catches  by 
the  individual  abalone  diver  goes  much  deeper  than 
depredation  of  abalone  beds  by  the  sea  otter. 

The  abalone  beds  which  are  open  to  commercial  ex- 
ploitation will  only  produce  a  certain  quantity  of 
harvestable  abalone  annually.  The  growing  number  of 
commercial  divers  are  placing  additional  pressure  upon 
this  resource.  The  problem  seems  to  be  that  of  main- 
taining a  relatively  high  annual  average  catch  per  fish- 
erman. 


APPRAISAL  OF  PROPOSALS  REGARDING  THE 
SEA  OTTER-ABALONE  CONFLICT 

Trapping  and  Transplanting 

The  discussion  at  the  committee's  hearing  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  regarding  possible  solutions  to  the  sea 
otter-abalone  conflict  brought  forth  several  proposals 
which  merit  consideration  in  any  report  regarding  the 
sea  otter  and  its  affect  upon  the  California  abalone 
resource. 

One  proposal  offered  was  that  the  California  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  should  enter  into  a  pro- 
gram whereby  the  sea  otter  would  be  trapped  in  areas 
where  their  dietary  habits  are  in  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  commercial  abalone  industry  and  be 
transplanted  to  areas  where  such  a  conflict  would  not 
exist. 

On  the  surface  this  would  appear  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  what  is  otherwise  a  rather  difficult 
problem.  However,  such  transplanting  creates  other 
complications. 

First  and  foremost  are  the  problems  relating  to  the 
survival  of  the  sea  otters  in  transit.  While  the  trapping 
of  the  sea  otter  is  a  relatively  simple  task,  the  moving 
of  the  animal  presents  a  number  of  complex  problems. 
There  has  been  relatively  little  success  in  transplanting 
the  sea  otter,  except  in  Alaska  where  some  success  has 
been  attained  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  first  problem  is  that  of  adapting  the  sea  otter 
to  an  environment  which  will  permit  its  transportation 
without  seriously  endangering  its  safety.  Needless  to 
say,  this  is  a  most  difficult  problem.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  sea  otter  rapidly  becomes  ill  and  dies 
when  removed  from  its  natural  environment,  and  con- 
fined to  small  enclosures  necessary  for  transportation. 

According  to  Kenyon,  "Captive  animals,  when  held 
in  small  cages  and  deprived  of  free  access  to  water, 
often  die  of  enteritis,  pneumonia,  or  infections  of  the 
extremities.  The  difficulty  in  keeping  their  soft  fur 
clean  and  in  waterproof  condition  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  they  like  to  cat  while  lying  on  their  backs 
and  that  their  food  contains  an  abundance  of  slimy 
fluids.  Unless  adequate  facilities  are  provided  for  wash- 
ing, their  fur  quickly  becomes  matted  with  foreign 
matter.  The  animals  soon  become  wet  to  the  skin, 
chilling  results,  and  after  several  hours  of  distress, 
death  usually  follows." 

Secondly,  any  effective  program  of  trapping  and 
transplanting  would  necessarily  entail  the  capturing  of 
all  or  nearly  all  otters  in  a  given  area  and  transporting 
them  considerable  distances  to  their  new  homes.  Aside 
from  the  great  cost  of  a  program  of  this  nature  is  the 
yet  unanswered  question  of  whether  or  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  animals  could  be  trapped  to  effectively  re- 
move an  otter  population  from  a  given  area. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  which  must  be  con- 
sidered involves  the  assumption  that  the  otter  could 
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10840.      The  California  Sea  Otter  Game  Refuge 
consists  of  and  includes  the  following: 

All  that  portion  of  Monterey  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  Counties  between  Carmel  River  on  the 
north  and  Santa  Rosa  Creek  on  the  south,    lying 
west  of  the  Monterey  -Cambria  Pines  Highway, 
also  known  as  California  Highway  No.    1 
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be  effectively  transplanted  to  another  location.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  absolutely  no  indication  that 
the  otters  would  not  immediately  migrate  back  to  the 
areas  from  which  they  were  transplanted. 

It  is  recognized  by  most  people  that  at  the  present 
time  the  sea  otter  is  not  yet  "out  of  the  woods"  and 
safe  from  the  threat  of  extinction.  Inasmuch  as  the 
transporting  of  these  mammals  has  generally  been  un- 
successful in  the  past,  it  is  felt  that  any  effort  to  trans- 
plant sea  otter  would  only  serve  to  further  jeopardize 
a  valuable  resource  which  is  already  plagued  by  the 
ever-present  danger  of  extinction.  In  view  of  the  rela- 
tively precarious  position  occupied  by  the  California 
sea  otter  and  in  view  of  the  hazards  involved,  it  is  felt 
that  a  program  of  trapping  and  transplanting  would 
be  most  unwise  at  this  time. 

CURRENT  LAW  AFFECTING  SEA  OTTERS 
California  Law 

Section  4700  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Code 
declares  the  sea  otter  to  be  a  fully  protected  mammal. 
Fully  protected  mammals  may  not  be  taken  at  any 
time  and  no  provision  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code  may 
be  construed  so  as  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  permits 
or  licenses  to  take  any  fully  protected  mammal. 

Section  10840  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code  creates 
the  California  Sea  Otter  Game  Refuge  which  includes 
that  portion  of  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Coun- 
ties between  the  Carmel  River  on  the  north  and  Santa 
Rosa  Creek  on  the  south  and  lying  west  of  the  Mon- 
terey-Cambria Pines  Highway.   (See  map.) 

Federal  Laws 

The  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1944  prohibits  the  taking  of 
sea  otters,  but  there  is  no  international  treaty  or  agree- 
ment, which  can  be  found,  as  a  basis  for  the  protection 
of  sea  otter  either  at  sea  or  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States.  The  intent  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act 
of  1944  was  to  regulate  persons  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  "the  congressional  in- 
tention of  the  Fur  Seal  and  Alaska  Statehood  Acts 
taken  as  a  whole  was  to  protect  sea  otters  in  the  high 
seas  and  leave  the  regulation  of  sea  otters  within  the 
three-mile  limit  to  the  states."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Certain  Indians  and  aborigines  are  allowed  to  take 
sea  otter  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of 
1944,  but  such  taking  is  very  strictly  regulated.  The 
use  of  firearms  of  any  and  all  types  is  prohibited.  The 
use  of  decked  boats  is  also  prohibited.  The  undecked 
boats  or  canoes  must  be  powered  wholly  by  paddles, 
oars,  or  sails  and  may  not  be  transported  by  or  used 
in  connection  with  any  other  vessel.  They  may  be 
manned  by  not  more  than  five  persons  each.  Sea  otter 
pelts  may  be  disposed  of  only  after  they  have  been 


marked  and  certified.  No  Indian  who  is  employed  by 
any  person  or  is  under  contract  to  deliver  pelts  to  any 
person  may  take  sea  otter  or  engage  in  pelagic  sealing. 

Diving  Restrictions 

At  the  present  time,  Section  8305  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Code  prohibits  the  taking  of  abalone  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  waters  less  than  20  feet  in  depth. 
This  prohibition  on  commercial  diving  operations 
evolved  as  a  result  of  conflict  between  commercial  and 
sport  diving  interests  and  assures  the  sport  diver  an 
area  free  from  commercial  exploitation  in  which  he 
may  dive. 

While  this  particular  provision  appears  to  be  fair  to 
all  parties,  it  has  created  problems  which  have  not  only 
concerned  the  commercial  abalone  operators  but  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  as  well.  The  concern 
of  the  department  must  necessarily  focus  upon  the 
enforcement  of  a  regulation  which  on  the  surface  ob- 
viously presents  a  most  difficult  task.  While  in  certain 
areas  water  20  feet  in  depth  may  be  but  a  few  feet 
from  shore,  in  other  areas  the  same  depth  may  not  be 
reached  until  one  is  many  feet  from  shore. 

The  problem  of  determining  where  the  20-foot 
depth  is  located  is  as  difficult  for  the  commercial  diver 
as  it  is  for  the  department  which  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  law.  For  the  most  part,  the  com- 
mercial diver  desires  to  work  in  areas  where  he  is 
absolutely  certain  he  is  legally  entitled  to  dive.  He 
does  not  care  to  violate  the  law  which  may  result  in 
the  revocation  of  his  commercial  diving  permit  in 
addition  to  a  fine. 

This  problem  is  complicated  by  an  additional  factor 
which  tends  to  cause  consternation  on  the  part  of  the 
commercial  diver  and  the  enforcement  officer.  This 
factor  is  the  changing  tide.  The  commercial  diver  may 
legally  be  entitled  to  dive  in  a  certain  area  on  a  par- 
ticular day  but  then  with  a  changing  tide  is  prohibited 
from  diving  in  this  same  area  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours. 

As  in  other  fields  of  law  enforcement,  there  is  the 
problem  created  by  the  person  who  sets  out  with  the 
intention  of  deliberately  violating  the  law.  It  is  felt 
that  this  type  of  person  is  in  the  minority,  but  the 
image  he  creates  reflects  on  all  commercial  operations. 

The  commercial  diver  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
using  self-contained  diving  gear  and  must  therefore 
use  equipment  for  which  air  is  received  through  hoses 
from  a  compressor  on  his  boat.  The  illegal  diver  mav 
have  his  boat  anchored  in  and  appear  to  be  working 
in  water  which  is  greater  than  the  minimum  legal 
depth.  However,  the  many  feet  of  hose  used  to  supply 
air  allows  the  diver  great  mobility  while  he  searches 
the  rocks  on  the  ocean  floor  for  abalone.  This  great 
mobility  also  permits  the  diver  anchored  in  legal 
waters  to  move  undetected  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  into  areas  where  commercial  abalone  operations 
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are  prohibited  without  there  being  any  visible  sign  of 
an  illegal  operation.  Needless  to  say,  this  problem 
would  be  further  complicated  if  commercial  divers 
were  permitted  to  use  self-contained  diving  gear. 

During  the  19-month  period  from  March  1962  to 
September  1963,  a  total  of  66  citations  were  issued  in 
the  Morro  Bay  Patrol  District  (San  Luis  Obispo 
County)  for  illegal  commercial  abalone  operations.  In 
addition,  20  to  25  persons  were  warned  about  illegal 
diving  activities.  The  type  of  violation  and  the  status 
and/or  the  final  disposition  of  those  cases  are  indicated 
in  Table  8. 


which  comprise  the  Monterey  Bay  area;  District  IIS, 
encompassing  the  area  between  San  Simeon  and  Cam- 
bria in  San  Luis  Obispo  County;  and  District  19 A, 
which  occupies  the  area  between  Malibu  Point  and 
Palos  Verdes  Point. 

Obviously,  the  opening  of  certain  of  these  areas,  as 
recommended  by  commercial  interests,  would  be  of 
significant  bnefit  to  the  commercial  abalone  diver  as 
well  as  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  As  was  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  depth  restrictions,  the  statutory  closures 
are  primarily  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  the  inter- 
ests of  sport  and  commercial  divers.  Basically,  the  same 


TABLE  8 

BREAKDOWN    OF   ABALONE    VIOLATIONS 

Morro   Bay   Patrol   District,  March    1962-September    1963 

F  &  G  Code  Plea        Guilty,  Bail  Pending     Not  guilty,    D.A.        Mistrial,  Motion 

section  guilty    jury  trial    forfeiture     court  action      jury  trial   citation    disviissed   Dismissed    dismissed 

8301   (abalones  out  of  shell)......  100  0  000  0                   0 

8304  (undersized)  ....- 10                 0  2  0                  10  10 

8305  (closed  area,  shallow  water) 13                                   2  2  3                  2                5  11 

8306  (no  permit,  using  other  diving 

apparatus) __  10  20  1  000  0  0 

25  defendants  pleaded  guilty 

9  defendants  found  guilty  by  jury  trial 

2  defendants  failed  to  appear  and  had  their  bail  forfeited 
5  cases  pending  court  action 

3  defendants  found  not  guilty  by  jury  trial 

3  defendants  cited  to  district  attorney  office  with  no  formal  complaint  filed 

5  defendants  involved  in  mistrials  which  resulted  in  charges  being  dismissed 

12  cases  dismissed  without  recourse 

2  defendants  motioned  to  court  for  dismissal  of  charges  which  was  granted 

66 

SOURCE:    California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 


It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  the  20-foot 
diving  restriction  justly  insures  the  sport  abalone  diver 
an  area  in  which  he  may  carry  on  his  activities  with- 
out competition  from  commercial  interests. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  California  coastline  denies  the  sport  diver  access 
to  many  areas  of  the  coast  where  the  only  access  is 
from  the  sea  itself.  This  inability  of  the  sport  diver  to 
gain  access  coupled  with  the  prohibition  on  commer- 
cial diving  in  water  less  than  20  feet  deep  is  most  likely 
preventing  the  harvest  of  abalone  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 

Although  the  committee  makes  no  recommendation 
in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  20- foot  restriction  in 
these  areas,  a  specific  study  by  the  department  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  unharvested  abalone  resources 
as  a  result  thereof  would  seem  appropriate  as  a  guide 
to  future  appraisals  of  this  matter. 

Closed  Areas 

Commercial  abaloning  is  unlawful  in  certain  fish  and 
game  districts  which  are,  by  statute,  closed  to  such 
operations.  Generally,  closed  areas  include  all  of  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  state  lying  north  of  Point  Lobos; 
the  waters  of  fish  and  game  Districts  15,  16,  and  17, 


arguments  can  be  made  regarding  this  issue  as  have 
been  previously  presented  with  respect  to  the  20-foot 
diving  restriction. 

It  is  the  committee's  observation  that  the  abalone 
resource  is  not  being  properly  utilized  as  a  result  of 
several  situations  which  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
statutory  restrictions.  Again,  in  this  instance,  the  in- 
ability of  the  sport  diver  to  gain  access  to  many  coastal 
areas  due  to  the  rugged  terrain  is  a  factor  in  the  non- 
use  of  the  resource. 

These  factors  coupled  with  the  average  sport  diver's 
inabilitv  to  venture  far  out  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  his  sport 
and  the  resultant  inability  to  properly  cruise  the  aba- 
lone beds,  contribute  to  the  committee's  observation 
that  there  is  an  underharvesting  of  this  renewable 
natural  resource. 

While  the  committee  cannot  at  this  time  state  un- 
equivocally that  certain  areas  should  be  opened  on  a 
limited  basis  to  commercial  operations,  it  does  recom- 
mend that  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  abalone 
resource  is  being  utilized  in  these  closed  areas.  Based 
upon  such  study,  management  procedures  should  be 
adopted  and  revision  in  the  code  effected  where 
deemed  desirable  for  the  safe  and  proper  utilization  of 
the  abalone  resource. 
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An  Abalone  Hatchery 

One  of  the  proposals  advanced  at  the  committee's 
hearing  in  San  Luis  Obispo  was  that  the  department 
should  begin  a  program  to  establish  abalone  hatch- 
eries. The  possibility  of  a  hatchery,  indeed,  does  have 
great  potential  not  only  to  the  commercial  industry 
but  to  the  sport  interests  as  well. 

All  of  those  testifying  indicated  general  support  of 
an  abalone  hatchery.  While  such  an  installation  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  production  of  abalone  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  significant  benefit  in  itself,  it  would 


seem  to  be  a  too-limited  approach  to  an  overall  prob- 
lem. An  installation  which  has  as  its  goal  the  improve- 
ment of  the  shellfish  industry  as  a  whole  would  be 
more  practical  for  the  total  commercial  fishery  and 
would  also  benefit  sports  interests. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  establishment  of  such  an 
installation  would  not  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  department  in  a  "catchable"  shellfish  pro- 
gram. That  is,  the  laboratory-produced  shellfish  would 
not  be  sprinkled  about  the  rocks  on  the  ocean  floor  for 
the  commercial  diver  to  harvest.  Rather,  it  is  consider- 
ably more  likely  that  once  controlled  production  tech- 
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SYMBOLS 

I— Salt  water  intake 

P.  S.— Salt  water  pump  and  sump 

UV— Ultraviolet  salt  water  sterilizer 

F— Filters 

H  —  Heating  unit 

R— Refrigeration  unit 

C— Compressed-air  unit 

Emerg  Pow  Unit— Emergency  gasoline-powered  generator  units 
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kl"fek    FLOW    PLAN    OF    SHELLFISH    CULTURE    LABORATORY 
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First  Lar.— First  stages  of  development  after  fertilization  (Constant 

temperature  tables) 
Spn.  Tabl.— Spawning  tables  (Constant  temperature  tables) 
Cond.  Tabl.— Conditioning  tables  (Constant  temperature  tables) 
Larv.  Hold  — Holding  tables  for  metamorphosed  larvae 
Rear.  Tank  1-9— Rearing  tanks  for  holding  juveniles  prior  to  trans- 
planting 
Dimensions  of  building  35'  x  60'  x  10'  (inside  dimensions  approxi- 
mate only) 
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niques   are   perfected,   private   commercial   hatcheries  2.  Special  features  (extra  costs) 

will  be  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  Constant  temperature  room                      $2,000 

and  selling  their  product  on  the  open  market.  Laboratory  room                                        3,000 

'      ,  br       .     '     r    .  +     u    •  ijl        r    •  Special    plumbing   2,000 

The  perfection  or  these  techniques  could  be  of  sig-  Special  electrical                                        2  000 

nificant  benefit  to  the  sport  diver  through  supplement-  

ing  natural  supplies  and  to  the  commercial  operator  by  Subtotal                                                                $9,000 
making  available  a  source  required  to  meet  demands  The  constant  temperature  room  would  re- 
greater  than  commercial  landings.  quire  special  air  conditioning.  The  lab- 
f  .    .  ..  .        ,,         c             ,,                       ,.                       .,  oratory    would    require    sinks,    cabinets, 
Additional  benefits  could  accrue  to  both  commercial  speciai  floor  and  wall  treatment  and  gas, 

and  sport  interests  by  providing  the  means  to  repopu-  oxygen,  hot  and  cold  water  and  miscella- 

late  depleted  areas  bv  the  development  of  new  strains,  neous  equipment.  Special  plumbing  would 

and  bv  obtaining  greater  knowledge  as  to  the  critical  ™dud(:  such  itei™  as  sea  water  P1^ 

r           '      rr       ■                                             j  floor  drains,  etc.  Llectncal  system  would 

factors  affecting  year-to-year  production.  include  many  oudets  conveniently  located. 

Significant  breakthroughs  have  taken  place  in  the 

field  of  shellfish  culture  in  recent  years  and,  for  the  3-  Machinery  and  equipment 

■     i         ..i      i     c       _i  •      ii    i  Filters,  two,  50-g.p.m.,  each $2,400 

most  part,  practical  methods  for  the  controlled  pro-  Sterilizers,  two,  at  $1,200                           2,400 

duction  of  shellfish  have  been  perfected  and  can  now  Salt  water  heating  and  cooling  unit .....        3,000 

be  used  in  large  scale  artificial  production.  Emergency  power  unit,  20  K,  120/208      5,000 

Such  installations  have  been  established  in  Japan  for  Panelboard  and  accessories                         1,200 

the  raising  of  abalone,  and  other  laboratories  are  rais-  ^,r  comPres.sor                  ---------                 800 

b        .     .  r    i     «/-  i      «ni         r  ■     ■■  Oxygen  equipment  and   piping  1,500 

ing  many  varieties  of  shellfish.  1  herefore,  it  is  recom-  

mended  that  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  con-  Subtotal   $16,300 

duct  a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  desira-  This  equipment  should  be  housed  outside 

bility  of  establishing  a  shellfish  culture  laboratory  in  the  main  building  because  of  vibration 

California.  and  nmse- 

The  laboratory,  as  presently  proposed,  would  be  a  4.  Salt  water  system 

one-story  building  of  block  construction  containing  Pumps,  two,  50-g.p.m.,  each...                $1,800 

approximately  2,100  square  feet.  Exterior  equipment  Smhn  ^"a^fwo                                     lloo 

would  include  intake  pumps  required  to  provide  the  Plumbing                                                   3,000 

large  amounts  of  uncontaminated  sea  water  necessary  Rearing  tanks,  six  2,400 

in  such  a  laboratory,  settling  tanks,  and  outside  rear-  

ing  tanks.  It  would  be  necessarv  for  the  rearing  tanks  Subtotal  $12,200 

to  be  covered.  !r  is  assumed  ,that  the  facil|ty  would  be 

_,      .     ..  ,.                 ,  ,              •      /,x          i                 it.  located  somewhere  near  sea  level  and  that 

The  building  would  contain  ( 1 )  a  salt  water  labora-  the  sea  water  intakes  would  not  be  far 

tory    and    aquaria    room,    (2)    machinery    room    for  from  shore  and  would  not  involve  any 

pumps,  filter,  compressors,  water  heaters,  and  refrig-  special  construction  problems. 

eration,  (3)  food-rearing  room,  (4)  supply  room,  (5)  5   Miscellaneous  equipment 

laboratory  room  for  culture  study,  and  (6)  restroom  Shellfish  rearing  room  ...                          $4,000 

and  shower.  Food  culture  room 1,200 

Additional   equipment 2,500 

Financing 

y  Subtotal -- $7,700 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction  including  the 

cost  of  special  features,  machinerv,  equipment,  miscel-  6.  Miscellaneous  facilities 

laneous  items,  and  design  and  engineering  is  in  the  Peking  and  access  roads                        $15,000 

...       .         , '     -  ..,„    .?_  ,  •     -r  ui     r>  Water  supply,  domestic  1,000 

neighborhood  of  $182,400,  as  shown  in  Table  9.  Sewerage  disposal  ..                                   3,000 

TABLE  9  Waste  water  lines  2,000 

._    .  Fencing  and  site  development 5,000 

ES„«A«D  COST  O/"™^  ™  ™"»»  *  E,ectrl  SuPp,y  and  gaS'  (if  avaiUble,     J^OO 

1.  Building-35'  x  60'  x  10',  2,100  sq.  ft.  at  $10  $21,000  Subtotal                                                                         $28,000 

The  building  would  be  of  concrete  block  The  aboye  wou^  of  coursei  depend  on 

or    wood     construction,     concrete     floor,  ^    acma,    ^    sclcctcd.    However,    the 

probably    gable    roof.    The    above    figure  ^^  are  common  for  the  described  site 

does  not  include  any  special  features  but  which    would    ncccssariiy    bc    somewhat 

does  include  ordinary  space  heating,  toilets  isolated 

and  shower.  Partitions  would  be  included  

in  above.  Standard  built-in  partitions  are  Total    items  1  through  6     -  $94,200 

recommended.                                                      Property   costs   along   the   coast   between, 

Subtotai                                                                           $21,000  say  Carmel  and  Morro  Bay,  with  access 
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to  highway  and  to  the  sea,  containing 
reasonably  level  land  not  more  than  20 
feet  above  high  water  would  be  $50,000 
to  $75,000  per  acre.  One  acre  would  be 
the  minimum  size  practical  parcel,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  parking  and  sewer- 
age. 

Subtotal    

Items  1  through  6 


Design   and   construction   engineering 
Contingencies   


$60,000 
94,200 

$154,200 

18,800 
9,400 

$182,400 

Additionally,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  staff  the  cul- 
ture laboratory  with  a  marine  biologist  and  a  fish  and 
game  assistant.  This  cost  factor  coupled  with  annual 
maintenance  costs  would  require  an  additional  $14,768 
annually. 

TABLE    10 

ESTIMATED   ANNUAL    COST   OF   OPERATION    AND   MAINTENANCE 

OF   A   SHELLFISH    CULTURE    LABORATORY 

Item  Cost 

Utilities    (water,   power,   heat) $900 

Motor  and  pump  maintenance  500 

Marine   biologist  III   8,196 

Telephone  _ 144 

Fish  and  game  assistant  _.  5,028 


Total 


$14,768 


In  view  of  the  present  financial  status  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game,  consideration  must  neces- 
sarily be  given  the  method  of  funding  a  new  under- 
taking such  as  this.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  benefits 
of  a  shellfish  laboratory  will  be  shared  by  all  interested 


parties.  Therefore,  it  is  only  logical  that  the  costs  of 
such  an  undertaking  should  be  carried  by  those  who 
are  to  receive  the  benefit. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  department  include  as 
a  part  of  its  study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  establishing  a  shellfish  culture  laboratory,  an  analy- 
sis of  the  alternative  methods  of  funding  the  costs  of 
capital  outlay  and  annual  maintenance  and  operation 
with  consideration  being  given  to  the  relative  benefits 
to  be  received  by  sport  and  commercial  interests. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Over  the  years  various  reports  have  been  issued  in- 
dicating quite  diverse  statistics  on  land  ownerships  by 
public  agencies  within  California.  The  Senate  Fact 
Finding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  has  under- 
taken this  study  in  a  manner  designed  to  eliminate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  recording  of  inaccurate  informa- 
tion. In  addition  to  providing  an  accurate  statistical 
compilation  of  land  ownerships  by  all  public  agencies, 
this  survey  report  contains  detailed  information  rela- 
tive to  the  current  uses  of  those  public  lands  and  plans 
of  the  agencies  involved  for  changes  in  such  uses. 

The  committee  has  not  relied  on  any  single  agency, 
except  in  the  case  of  school  districts,  to  supply  data 
for  the  component  units  of  such  agency  nor  have  pub- 
lished studies  or  reports  been  utilized,  other  than  for 
comparative  purposes,  in  compiling  the  data  contained 
herein.  This  study  has  been  conducted  on  the  premise 
that  each  landholding  agency  knew  best  what  lands  it 
controlled  and  was  best  able  to  provide  the  committee 
with  the  most  accurate  data  available. 

In  referring  to  this  report  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  is  simply  a  report  of  land  ownership  and  use  by 
public  agencies  and  is  not  an  inventory  of  lands  which 
are  off  of  the  local  tax  rolls. 

While  it  is  true  that  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  California,  and  the  school  districts 
are  not  subject  to  local  taxation,  such  is  not  the  case  in 
regard  to  all  other  public  agencies.  Perhaps  the  best 
explanation  of  the  tax  status  of  lands  owned  by  other 
public  agencies  is  contained  in  the  very  constitutional 
provisions  which  make  certain  of  them  taxable. 

The  basis  for  the  taxation  of  all  property  is  con- 
tained in  Article  XIII,  Section  1,  of  the  California  Con- 
stitution and  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"All  property  in  the  state  except  as  otherwise  in  this 
Constitution  provided,  not  exempt  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its 
value,  to  be  ascertained  as  provided  by  law,  or  as  here- 
inafter provided.  The  word  "property,"  as  used  in 
this  article  and  section,  is  hereby  declared  to  include 
moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues,  franchises,  and 
all  other  matters  and  things,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
capable  of  private  ownership;  provided,  that  a  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  contract,  or  other  obligation  by 
which  a  debt  is  secured  when  land  is  pledged  as  secur- 
ity for  the  payment  thereof,  together  with  the  money 
represented  by  such  debt,  shall  not  be  considered 
property  subject  to  taxation;  and  further  provided, 
that  property  used  for  free  public  libraries  and  free 
museums,  growing  crops,  property  used  exclusively 
for  the  public  schools,  and  such  as  may  belong  to  this 


state,  or  to  any  county,  city  and  county,  or  municipal 
corporation  within  this  state  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, except  such  lands  and  improvements  thereon  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  county,  city  and  county  or?mmic- 
ipal  corporation  owning  the  same  as  were  subject  to 
taxation  at  the  time  of  acquisition  of  the  same  by  said 
county,  city  and  county,  or  municipal  corporation; 
provided,  that  no  improve?nents  of  any  character  what- 
ever constructed  by  any  county,  city  and  county  or 
municipal  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  taxation.  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  determine 
the  tax  status  of  property  owned  by  public  agencies, 
other  than  those  mentioned  above,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, first,  to  determine  whether  or  not  each  parcel  of 
publicly  owned  property  is  located  within  or  without 
the  boundaries  of  the  local  agency  owning  the  prop- 
erty, and  second,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  property  was  subject  to  taxation 
at  the  time  it  was  acquired  by  such  public  agency. 

Land  ownership  by  public  agencies  is  most  fluid, 
changing  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  The  material  con- 
tained herein  is  as  of  the  fall  of  1964  and  undoubtedly 
there  have  been  changes  since  the  time  data  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  Such  changes,  however, 
would  not  effect  a  major  alteration  of  the  percentage 
land  ownerships  reflected  herein. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  committees'  study  indicates  that  there  is  pres- 
ently a  total  of  48,968,690.19  acres  of  publicly  owned 
land  within  the  State  of  California.  The  United  States 
government  is  the  largest  property  holder  with  45,- 
076,382.03  acres  and  is  followed  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  1,953,456.22  acres;  the  incorporated  cities 
with  769,822.62  acres;  the  counties  with  617,132.45 
acres;  the  special  purpose  districts  with  466,589.76 
acres;  and  the  school  districts  with  85,307.11  acres. 

These  cannot  be  considered  as  reflecting  total  own- 
erships inasmuch  as  all  counties,  cities,  school  districts, 
and  special  districts  did  not  report  their  landholdings 
to  the  committee.  However,  in  considering  each  cate- 
gory of  deficient  data  represented  by  those  entities 
failing  to  reply  to  the  committee's  many  requests,  it 
would  be  safe' to  state  that  such  unreported  informa- 
tion represents  a  relatively  insignificant  acreage  in  re- 
lation to  the  total  reported  herein. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  land  ownerships  by  public  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government  are  going  to  increase  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  ever-expanding  responsibility  placed  upon 
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government  in  supplying  necessary  public  services  and 
facilities  including  parks,  recreation,  water,  flood  con- 
trol, fish  and  wildlife  protection  and  enhancement, 
transportation,  correction  and  detention,  mental  health, 
education,  and  many  others  will  be  the  principal  fac- 
tors leading  to  this  increase. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  decreases  in  the  holdings 
of  certain  agencies  such  as  in  the  public  domain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Aianagement 
and  in  the  state  school  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Lands  Commission.  However,  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  agencies  will  most  likely  in- 
crease. Overall  land  ownership  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  decreased  from  the  2,268,872  acres  reported 
by  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Committee  in  1953  to  the 
1,953,456  acres  contained  in  this  report. 

This  decrease  has  been  brought  about  primarily 
through  a  344,91 2-acre  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
tax  deed  lands  and  a  218,238-acre  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  state  school  lands.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  during  this  same  period  of  time  lands  owned 
by  the  several  departments  within  state  government 
increased  by  some  247,733  acres.  It  appears  likely  that 
acquisitions  for  the  state  highway  system,  for  state 
water  facilities,  for  state  parks  through  the  State 
Beach,  Park,  Recreational,  and  Historical  Facilities 
Bond  Act  of  1964,  for  the  colleges  and  universities 
necessary  to  fulfill  this  need,  and  for  the  multiplicity 
of  other  state  governmental  services,  will  more  than 
offset  any  decreases  brought  about  through  further 
reductions  in  the  amounts  of  tax-deeded  and  state 
school  lands. 

Acquisitions  at  the  federal  level  for  parks,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  other  purposes  will  probably  increase  fed- 
eral landholdings  as  well.  There  is  the  possibility  of 
some  decreases  in  federal  holdings  through  the  sale  of 
public  domain  and  through  the  sale  of  surplus  lands, 
particularly,  lands  currently  being  used  for  military 
purposes. 


However,  if  such  surplus  lands  were  originally  with- 
drawn from  the  public  domain  they  would  be  re- 
turned there  and  remain  in  federal  ownership.  If 
surplus  federal  land  happens  to  originally  have  been 
acquired  land  it  would  be  sold  in  accordance  with  fed- 
eral surplus  real  property  disposal  procedures.  This, 
however,  is  no  assurance  that  the  property  would  pass 
into  private  ownership  and  be  returned  to  revenue- 
producing  status  on  local  tax  rolls.  The  present  dis- 
posal procedures,  which  allow  other  public  agencies 
to  purchase  surplus  federal  real  property  at  a  fraction 
of  market  value,  would  more  likely  insure  that  the 
majority  of  such  lands  would  be  purchased  by  other 
public  agencies  and  remain  off  local  tax  rolls. 

Increasing  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, including,  in  many  instances  the  development  of 
county-sponsored  water  and  other  public  works  proj- 
ects, increasing  numbers  of  incorporated  cities,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  special  purpose  districts,  and  increasing 
ownerships  by  school  districts,  can  lead  us  only  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  will  be  an  unpredictable  amount 
of  land  pass  into  public  ownership  in  future  years. 

It  would  appear  to  be  very  desirable  for  some 
agency  in  state  government  to  utilize  the  tabulated 
data  contained  in  this  report  as  a  base  for  an  annual 
or  biannual  report  on  current  land  ownerships  by  pub- 
lic entities. 

The  value  of  this  report  is  already  substantiated  by 
the  interest  indicated  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  As  a 
result  of  this  committee's  requests  for  information, 
cities,  counties,  districts  and  other  such  reporting  en- 
tities have  made  their  first  fee  ownership  review.  It 
would  be  relatively  simple  for  the  various  organiza- 
tions to  develop  a  reporting  procedure  within  their 
constituencies  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  subsequent  reporting  to  a  central  state 
agency. 

The  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources is  deeply  grateful  for  the  cooperation  afforded 
it  by  all  levels  of  government  in  this  review. 
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Colusa 

Contra  Costa  _ 
Del  Norte.... 
El  Dorado.. .. 
Fresno 


Glenn. 

Humboldt.. 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles. 
Madera 


Marin 

Mariposa... 
Mendocino. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey.. 

Napa _ 

Nevada 

Orange 


Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 


San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 


Sutter 

Tehama... 
Trinity.... 

Tulare 

Tuolumne. 
Ventura... 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Scattered . 


Totals. 


TABLE    I 

SUMMARY  OF  LANDS  OWNED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 


DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


Forest 
Service 


407,026 
70,075 

123,825 
92,549 
66,036 

449,702 
473,358 
983,779 

186,981 
329,733 

767,867 
352,973 

250,180 
608,399 
647,361 
404,364 


144,424 
169,539 

1,375,216 

1,150,306 

300,711 

140,785 
51,328 

270,984 

1,128,220 

256,812 


433,077 
273,662 


189,072 


629,555 
43 

670,718 

364,091 

2,321,406 


407,622 
1,366,992 
888,885 
619,730 
556,954 

46,174 


19,970,522 


Agri- 
cultural 
Re- 


Soil 
Con- 


DEPARTMENT 

OF 
COMMERCE 


search    servation 
Service     Service 


16.6 


20.0 


60.0 


Mari- 
time 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion 


221.21 


Coast 

and 

Geodetic 

Survey 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Bureau  of 
Land 

Manage- 
ment 


195.6 


5.0 


569.5 


60.4 


2.5 


221.21 


2.5 


18,209 

6,383 

19,245 

29,271 

31,440 

423 

743 

14,081 

111,150 

14,321 

12,740 

391.782 

2,270,438 

533,001 

5,365 

99,511 

1,044,168 

24,148 

52,124 


52,359 

117,572 

10,665 

271,068 

298,120 

64,309 

43,899 

14,888 

1 

11.179 

7,902 

1.419,154 

17 

102,494 

7,035,092 

193,484 


N.871 


12,572 

8,585 

151 

159,977 

8,929 

77,990 

2,098 

7,926 

9,350 


39,880 
67,600 
111,367 
33,116 

3,837 
29.812 

3,161 


14,969,268 


Bureau  of 
Reclamation 


553.1 

111.1 

198.5 

7,743.9 

428.9 

4,368.0 

1,110.7 

16,371.0 
13,197.4 

2,907.5 

570,515.0 

1,621.2 


9,462.9 


8,625.4 
49,023.2 

2,787.6 

28,848.8 
3,813.0 


7,962.2 

315.8 

125,672.0 

3,708.4 

36,212.0 


996.3 
491.0 


10,197.7 


77,328.2 

1,359.0 

71,203.4 

880.7 

1,956.6 


4,534.9 

29,480.6 

2,786.3 

1,616.6 

6,852.1 

157.3 

45.2 


1,105,443.5 


Fish 

and 
Wildlife 
Service 


National 

Park 

Service 


8,555 
11,075 
10.544 


2,562 

15,283 

52 


7,612 


979 


2,591 
15 


4,328 


75,231 


Bureau  of 
Indian 
Affairs* 


350,223.38 

1,673,297.34 

21,246.00 

78,104.46 

5,848.28 
246,376.00 

2,841.00 
1,073.00 


13,493.00 
431.923.00 

12.544.77 

167,523.00 

80.50 


18,166.68 


60        67,096.96 


43,397.69 


4,290.00 


488,963.92 
434,452.00 


580.00 
330.66 
173.64 
80.63 
976.68 


1,234 

240 

2,379 


93,106 

18,526 

2,286 

1,344 

170 

277 

1,043 


1,548.45 


708 
20,050 


15,874 
639 


61.39 

298.04 

126,228.03 


71,626.88 
124,987.70 


259.00 


3,292.86 

160.00 

1,307.52 


130.00 


1,520.56 

54,675.86 

323.10 

141.00 


4,060,940.98      546,664.37 


Geo- 
logical 
Survey 


Office 

of 
Saline 
Water 


20.0 


DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE 


Bureau 

of 
Prisons 


Immi- 
gration 

and 
Natual- 
ization 
Service 


POST 
OFFICE 
DEPART- 
MENT 


16.3 


40.0 


7.6 


3.0 


22.5 


36.3 


10.2 


20.8 


1.1 

.4 

1.3 

•  4 

1.0 

.4 

.5 

2.0 


.5 

38.8 
.6 

1.0 


1.3 


1.9 

1.2 
.4 

2.7 

1.1 
1.2 

.5 
2.3 
2.5 
3.5 
3.2 

.4 

2.8 
1.9 
2.8 
1.3 
1.0 


4.6 

.7 
.9 

.7 
.4 

2.1 

1.5 

.5 

1.1 


124.9 


*  Comprised  mostly  of  trust  lands. 
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TABLE    I 

SUMMARY  OF  LANDS  OWNED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued 


County 


Alameda 

Alpine.. 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado.... 
Fresno 


Glenn 

Humboldt- . . 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  . 
Madera 


Marin 

Mariposa... 
Mendocino. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey.  . 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 


Bureau 

of 
Customs 


TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. 
San  Diego 

San  Francisco.  _. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 


San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Clara — 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 


Sutter 

Tehama.. . 
Trinity.— 

Tulare 

Tuolumne  . 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Scattered. 


Totals. 


United 
States 
Coast 
Guard 


General 
Services 
Admini- 
stration 


67.00 


.70 
15.20 


504.42 

496.56 

96.11 
71.00 

485.00 
2.90 


79.14 
145.60 


50.00 


130.30 
243.95 


.01 


3.40 
1.70 


329.28 


.40 


1.70 


3.20 
1.40 


105.90 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


Army 


2,722.27 


5.20 

8.80 
14.70 

.30 

29.00 


8.40 
57.90 


3,613.96 


916.13 


36,350.00 


1,202.00 

96,646.00 

894.00 


3,266.00 


221,006.00 


Air 
Force 


46.00 


485.00 

642,722.00 

1,802.00 

1,243.00 

46,829.00 

3,206.00 


905.16 
168.00 


212,288.54 


46,400.00 
57.00 

2,291.00 

81.00 
2,949.00 


Navy 


652.00 


237.10 


1,061,906.25 


637.58 


8,162.00 
8,710.95 


57,358.00 


46.00 


135,520.00 
73.00 


6,073.00 


25.00 


1,617.00 

638.20 

32,965.00 


7,023.20 
3,040.00 


461,279.00 

458,246.00 

118,165.28 

15,377.69 


33,459.64 


515,938.27 


606.00 
6,555.00 

115,868.00 


563,342.00 

33,308.01 

2,063.00 

1.273.00 


28,824.00 
1,775.10 


3,652.27 
3,303.90 
4,399.00 


51,804.93 


Corps 

of 

Engineers 

(Civil) 


290.00 


6,222.86 


601,190.00 
124,995.51 


OTHER  CIVIL  AGENCIES 


Atomic 
Energy 
Commis- 
sion 


United 

States    Veterans 
Federal    Informa-   Admin 
Aviation       tion         istra- 
Agency      Agency       tion 


86.0 


6,223.0 


2.0 
9,780.0 
13,004.0 

4,282.0 
48.0 


15,730.0 

9,147.0 

70.0 
3,173.0 

5.0 

588.0 

7,404.0 

3,849.0 
2,352.0 

2,926.0 
35.0 

507.0 


1,913,365.02    732,698.37 


2,113.0 
30.0 
493.0 


3,792.0 
6,920.0 


109.0 
4,006.0 


1,761.8 


9,741.0 


7.02 


80.45 


40.00 


10.00 


640.0 


5,832.0 


1,410.00 

1,075.00 
150.62 


160.0 


National 
Aeronau- 
tics and 
Space 
Admini- 
stration 


160.20 


26.00 
18.50 


991.70 


96,674.0 


17,334.8 


2,933.09 


720.00 


80.0 


Federal 
Com- 
munica- 
tions 
Com- 
mission 


120.0 


146.9 


22.50 


96.20 
87.50 


151.1 


1,440.0 


1,402.60 


298.0 


Totals 


230.0 


6,478.08 
425,926.10 
76,987.16 
151,198.64 
128,552.53 
114,396.08 
9,722.24 
451,743.13 
513,830.40 
1,476,894.75 

217,126.90 

436,132.81 

1,499,402.44 

5,172,135.31 

1,246,328.82 

20,912.69 

351,170.45 

1,771,503.08 

763,237.20 

545,661.41 

11,572.39 
443,867.21 
310,488.87 

24,803.10 

1,729,305.31 

1,452,195.20 

588,387.70 

72,754.00 
159,486.40 

64,807.56 

298,532.17 

1,150,228.84 

2,489,120.43 

15,278.55 

115,039.27 

9,619,763.18 

750,693.36 

4,224.42 

9,854.50 

308,359.70 

274.60 

838,546.23 

10,717.50 

152.31 

978,474.02 

374,539.00 

2,516,443.61 

15,553.37 

12,355.36 

16,367.50 

2,591.70 

460,159.30 

1,465,593.16 

1,558,008.18 

1,089,237.70 

621,395.81 

31,510.00 

86,352.30 

8.00 


45,076,382.03 


CHAPTER   I 
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UNITED  STATES  FOREST  SERVICE 

Introduction 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  the  largest  administrator 

of  public  land  in  the  State  of  California.  Nearly 
20  million  acres  or  about  20  percent  of  California's 
land  area  is  comprised  of  national  forest  lands. 

TABLE  2 
UNITED   STATES    FOREST    SERVICE    LANDS 

Area  in 

County  and  forest  acres 

Alpine  County 

Eldorado  National  Forest 55,968 

Stanislaus  National  Forest 128,511 

Toiyabe  National  Forest ... . 222,547 

Total 407,026 

Amador  County 

Eldorado  National  Forest 69,691 

Stanislaus  National  Forest 384 

Total - 70,075 

Butte  County 

Lassen  National  Forest  49,229 

Plumas  National  Forest  74,596 

Total - 1 2  3 ,82  5 

Calaveras  County 

Stanislaus  National  Forest... 92,170 

Calaveras  Big  Tree  National  Forest 379 

Total 92,549 

Colusa  County 

Mendocino   National  Forest _  66,036 

Del  Norte  County 

Six  Rivers  National  Forest 403,471 

Siskiyou  National  Forest 31,740 

Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit _  14,491 

Total 449,702 

El  Dorado  County 

Eldorado  National  Forest 473,171 

Institute  of  Forest  Genetics 187 

Total 473,358 

Fresno  County 

Sequoia  National  Forest ~ 129,704 

Sierra  National  Forest  — ~ —  854,075 

Total - - 983,779 

Glenn  County 

Mendocino  National  Forest 186,981 

Humboldt  County 

Trinity  National  Forest — — 4,392 

Six  Rivers  National  Forest  — —  325,341 

Total -- 329,733 


PHOTO:  Cooperative  Plantation,  Shasta-Trinity  National  Forest. 
U.S.  Forest  Service  photo. 


Area  in 

County  and  forest  acres 
Inyo  County 

Inyo  National  Forest  767,867 

Kern  County 

Los  Padres  National  Forest... 64,582 

Sequoia  National  Forest 288,391 


Total 352,973 

Lake  County 

Mendocino  National  Forest... 250,180 

Lassen  County 

Lassen  National  Forest 422,937 

Modoc  National   Forest 146,650 

Plumas  National  Forest 37,449 

Toiyabe  National  Forest 1,363 


Total... 608,399 

Los  Angeles  County 

Angeles  National  Forest 638,437 

Los  Padres  National  Forest 8,924 


Total _ 647,361 

Madera  County 

-       352,507 


Sierra  National  Forest 

Inyo  National  Forest... 

San  Joaquin  Experimental  Range. 


47,277 
4,580 


Total... 

Mariposa  County 

Sierra  National  Forest 

Stanislaus  National  Forest 

Total 

Mendocino  County 
Mendocino  National  Forest 


404,364 

89,140 
55,284 

144,424 
169,539 


Modoc  County 

Modoc  National  Forest.... 1,370,738 

Shasta  National  Forest 4,478 


Total. ----- 1,375,216 

Mono  County 

Inyo  National  Forest — -  - -  771,802 

Toiyabe  National  Forest .. —  378,504 


Total --- 1 

Monterey  County 
Los  Padres  National  Forest 

Nevada  County 

Tahoe  National  Forest — - 

Toiyabe  National  Forest — - 


Total 


Orange  County 
Cleveland  National  Forest 

Placer  County 
Eldorado  National   Forest 
Tahoe  National  Forest. 


,150,306 

300,711 

138,400 
2,385 

140,785 

51,328 

43,148 
227,836 


Total... - —        270,984 
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TABLE   2— Continued 
UNITED   STATE    FOREST   SERVICE    LANDS 


County  and  forest 

Plumas  County 
Lassen  National  Forest 
Plumas   National   Forest. 
Tahoe  National  Forest 


Total 

Riverside  County 

Cleveland  National  Forest 

San  Bernardino  National  Forest 

Forest  Fire  Laboratory  Experimental  Area 

Total 

San  Bernardino  County 

Angeles  National  Forest 

San  Bernardino  National   Forest 


Total 


San  Diego 

Cleveland  National  Forest ... 
Sa?i  Luis  Obispo  County 

Los  Padres  National  Forest 
Santa  Barbara  County 

Los  Padres  National  Forest 
Santa  Clara  County 

Felton  Forest  Station 

Shasta  County 

Lassen  National  Forest 

Shasta  National  Forest 

Trinity  National  Forest 


Total 

Sierra  County 

Plumas  National  Forest 
Tahoe  National  Forest. 
Toiyabe  National  Forest 


Total 

Siskiyou  County 

Klamath  National  Forest ..... 
Modoc   National   Forest 

Shasta  National   Forest 

Six  Rivers  National  Forest 

Rogue  River  National  Forest 

Butte  Valley  Land  Utilization  Area 


Total 

Tehama  County 

Lassen  National  Forest 

Mendocino  National  Forest 
Trinity  National  Forest.. 


Total 

Trinity  County 
Mendocino   National   Forest 

Shasta  National  Forest 

Six  Rivers  National  Forest  ... 
Trinity  National  Forest 


Total 

Tulare  County 
Inyo  National  Forest 

Sequoia  National  Forest 

San  Joaquin  Pasture  Land  Utilization  Area 


Area  in 
acres 

149,938 

967,127 

11,155 

1,128,220 

66,408 

190,394 

10 

256,812 

8,822 

424,255 

433,077 

273,662 

189,072 

629,555 

43 

243,786 

399,638 

27,294 

670,718 

39,654 
299,700 

24,737 

364,091 

1,666,951 

170,584 

404,810 

11,505 

49,241 

18,315 

2,321,406 

179,336 
126,197 
102,089 

407,622 

73,144 
178,087 
198,177 
917,584 

1,366,992 

187,445 

700,640 

800 


Area  in 

County  and  forest  acres 
Tuolumne  County 

Stanislaus  National  Forest 619,730 

Ventura  Coimty 

Angeles  National  Forest i  507 

Los  Padres  National  Forest 555  447 

Total.           __ 556,954 

Yuba  County 

Plumas  National  Forest.. 27,162 

Tahoe  National  Forest 19,012 


Total 

Scattered  administrative  sites 


46,174 


19,970,522 


Total... 888,885 


State  total 

Source:  United  States  Forest  Service. 

The  national  forests  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
mountain  areas  of  the  state  with  the  federally  owned 
areas  being  comprised  primarily  of  lands  withdrawn 
from  the  original  public  domain.  The  national  forests 
contain  a  wide  variety  of  land  types  which  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  water-producing  areas  and  timber- 
growing  lands.  Additionally,  the  national  forests  are 
valuable  as  public  recreation  areas  and  contain  a  ma- 
jority of  the  finest  scenic  lands  within  California  which 
will  undoubtedly  serve,  in  major  part,  to  satisfy  the 
ever-increasing  recreation  demand. 

Management  Policy 

National  forest  lands  are  managed  under  the  dual 
concepts  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  which 
recognize  the  interdependence  of  the  resources  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  importance  of  resources  to  the 
people  and  to  the  economy.  This  management  pro- 
gram was  established  by  a  1960  congressional  directive 
which  requires  that  the  national  forests  be  administered 
for  purposes  of  outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  wa-  . 
tershed,  and  fish  and  wildlife.  The  preservation  of 
wilderness  areas  and  mineral  uses  of  the  lands  are  also 
recognized  as  being  of  major  importance. 

The  Congress,  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
national  forest  lands  to  resource  conservation  and  util- 
ization, and  to  public  recreation,  annually  appropriates 
large  sums  of  money  to  insure  proper  development  and 
use  of  the  national  forests.  During  the  fiscal  years  of 
1957-65,  in  excess  of  $71,000,000  has  been  authorized 
for  such  development  with  particular  emphasis  being 
received  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  programs  for 
multiple-use  and  sustained-yield  management  in  1960. 

The  management  policy  for  the  national  forests  is 
implemented  through  the  some  100  ranger  districts. 
Coordinated  use  of  resources  is  attained  through  the 
implementation  of  a  complete  multiple-use  manage- 
ment program  for  each  such  district.  In  certain  in- 
stances, such  as  is  the  case  in  the  Sonora  Pass  area  of 
the  Stanislaus  National  Forest,  management  zones  are 
identified  within  the  ranger  district  and  management 
programs  for  each  zone  are  devised. 
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TABLE  3 
FINANCIAL    ALLOTMENTS    BY    FISCAL    YEARS    FOR   NONRECURRENT   WORK    IN    CALIFORNIA   NATIONAL    FORESTS,    1957-1965 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Totals 

Timber   management, 

$121,000 

$120,000 

$321,000 

$345,000 

$504,000 

$1,197,000 

$1,412,000 

$1,450,000 

$1,487,000 

$6,960,000 

cultural    treatment 

*3,000 

and  planting 

Recreation   site   con- 

168,000 

605,000 

280.000 

236,000 

310,000 

1,472,000 

2,018,000 

1,692,000 

1,675,000 

9,242,000 

struction   and   visitor 

*586.000 

*200,000 

information  service 

Wildlife  habitat   im- 

16,000 

4,000 

35,000 

9,000 

19,000 

112,000 

129,000 

127,000 

135,000 

586,000 

provement,  construc- 

tion of  improvement, 

and  rodent  control 

Range  revegetation, 

88,000 

119,000 

184,000 

199,000 

177,000 

234,000 

332,000 

355,000 

372,000 

2,121,000 

allotment    plans   and 

*46,000 

*  15,000 

fence   and   water   de- 

velopment 

Soil  and  water  manage- 

30,000 

35,000 

73,000 

43,000 

52,000 

;  94,000 

22 1 ,000 

291,000 

379,000 

1,330,000 

ment,  erosion  control, 

*  12,000 

pollution,    and    flood 

control  improvements 

Survey  and  mark  prop- 

87,000 

5,000 

7,000 

32,000 

34,000 

72,000 

61,000 

79,000 

71,000 

448,000 

erty  lines 

Fire    hazard    reduction 

5,000 

6,000 

16,000 

19,000 

28,000 

39,000 

126,000 

113,000 

103,000 

502,000 

and    fuel    break   con- 

*47,000 

struction 

Construction   of   im- 

188,000 

65 1 .000 

1,223,000 

780,000 

807,000 

965,000 

958,000 

1,181,000 

665,000 

9,970,000 

provements,    housing 

*4 18,000 

*2, 134,000 

related  structures,  ra- 

dio    systems,     phone 

systems,   heliports, 

landing  fields,  etc. 
Road  and  trail  construc- 

5,020,000 

2,932,000 

3,218,000 

2,938,000 

3,076,000 

3,086,000 

3,551,000 

7.889,000 

8,253,000 

40,625,000 

tion  and  supplemental 

*  146,000 

516,000 

work    on    roads    con- 

structed    by     timber 

purchasers 

Totals 

$5,723,000 

$4,477,000 

$5,357,000 

$4,601,000 

$5,007,000 

$7,371,000 

$10,054,000 

$16,054,000 

$13,140,000 

$71,784,000 

*  Accelerated  Public  Works  Funds. 
SOURCE:  United  States  Forest  Service. 


Zones  are  established  on  a  geographical  basis,  and 
the  management  program  designates  in  detail  what  can 
and  cannot  be  done  in  the  management  of  each  re- 
source within  each  zone.  Planning  for  multiple-use 
management  and  sustained  yield  involves  consideration 
of  a  wide  variety  of  independent  factors,  such  as  soil, 
vegetation,  climate,  topography,  available  resource, 
public  use  of  that  resource,  and  the  major  problem  of 
lack  of  contiguous  ownership. 

The  Calaveras  Big  Tree  National  Forest  is  the  only 
national  forest  in  California  which  is  owned  in  its 
entirety  by  the  federal  government.  The  other  national 
forests  are  owned  in  varying  amounts  down  to  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest,  of  which  only  59  percent  is 
in  Forest  Service  ownership.  This  lack  of  contiguous 
ownership  in  most  forests  creates  many  administrative 
problems  for  the  Forest  Service  in  carrying  out  its 
management  programs  as  well  as  making  public  access 
and  use  of  national  forest  lands  difficult  in  many  in- 
stances. 


TABLE  4 

GROSS   AREA   OF  NATIONAL    FORESTS   COMPARED  TO 

FEDERALLY   OWNED   AREAS 

Federally  owned  Percent 

Forest  Gross  area  area  federal 

Angeles  690,891  648,766  94 

Calaveras  Big  Tree  379  379  100 

Cleveland  566,953  391,398  69 

Eldorado  886,247  641,978 

Inyo  1,828,986  1,774,391  97 

Klamath  1,895,427  1,666,951  88 

Lassen  1,365,474  1,045,226 

Los  Padres  ...  1,951,659  1,748,291  90 

Mendocino  1,082,642  872,077  81 

Modoc  2,028,070  1,687,972  83 

Plumas  1,413,024  1,145,988  81 

Rogue  River  56,206  49,241  88 

San   Bernardino  812,633  614,649  76 

Sequoia  1,181,644  1,118,735  95 

Shasta  1,545,219  987,013  64 

Sierra  1,411,805  1,295,722  92 

Siskiyou'-.  38,729  31,740  82 

Six  Rivers  1,086,785  938,494  86 

Stanislaus  1,100,330  896,079  81 

Tahoe  -     1,190,281  696,103  59 

Toiyabe    .  695,823  629,536  91 

Trinity     ...  1,202,687  1,051,359  J*7 

Totals  24,031,894  19,931,699  83 
Source:  United  States  Forest  Service. 
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Water  and  Watershed 

One  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  our  national  forest 
lands  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  to  the  people  is  their 
capacity  as  water-producing  lands.  These  lands  pro- 
duce approximately  one-half  of  the  state's  total  water 
yield  from  which  in  excess  of  10,000,000  Calif ornians 
obtain  all  or  part  of  their  water  supply. 

The  protection  of  those  watershed  lands,  in  order 
that  their  production  capacity  be  maintained,  requires 
the  use  of  many  types  of  management  tools.  The  man- 
agement technique  of  contour  trenching  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  is  used  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
the  reclamation  of  burned-over  areas.  Such  trenching 
eliminates  the  downhill  flow  of  water  and  thereby  pre- 
vents soil  erosion  which,  in  turn,  prevents  premature 
runoff  and  also  serves  to  preserve  the  watershed  area. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  situations,  there  is  no  one  tech- 
nique or  solution  which  solves  the  problem  of  protect- 
ing watershed  lands.  Management  techniques,  in  addi- 
tion to  contour  trenching,  employed  by  the  Forest 
Service  include  the  construction  of  roads  around  a  hill 
instead  of  over  the  crest,  timber  harvesting,  range  re- 
habilitation, and  recreation  area  development. 


Recreational  Use 

In  recent  years,  water-oriented  recreation  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  total  rec- 
reation picture.  A  part  of  this  demand  will,  of  neces- 
sity, be  fulfilled  through  use  of  national  forest  lands. 
Areas  such  as  Huntington  Lake,  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest,  are  presently  serving  this  need  for  thousands 
of  Californians  each  year.  The  role  of  national  forest 
lands  in  supplying  this  type  of  recreational  activity 
will  grow  in  the  future  as  additional  areas  are  de- 
veloped. 

Wilderness  areas  which  have  been  left  untouched, 
and  in  which  all  forms  of  motorized  travel  is  pro- 
hibited, provide  recreation  for  those  individuals  who 
seek  their  outdoor  activity  in  relative  solitude. 

National  forest  lands  provide  nearly  any  type  of 
recreational  activity  the  individual  may  care  to  seek. 
Every  activity,  from  hunting,  fishing,  and  camping,  to 
hiking,  nature  study,  winter  sports,  or  prospecting, 
may  be  found  in  the  national  forests. 

In  1963,  over  17  million  visits  were  made  to  Cali- 
fornia's national  forests.  Forecasts  indicate  that  by 
1976,  this  will  more  than  double  to  over  35  million 
visits  annually. 


Terracing  to  help  control  erosion  on  the  Donner  Summit  fire,  Tahoe  National  Forest.  U.S.  Forest  Service  photo. 
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TABLE  5 
RECREATION    VISITS   TO   CALIFORNIA   NATIONAL   FORESTS,    1957-63   AND   PROJECTIONS   TO    1976 


National  Forest 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1966 


1976 


Angeles 

Cleveland 

Eldorado 

Inyo 

Klamath 

Lassen 

Los  Padres 

Mendocino 

Modoc 

Plumas 

San  Bernardino 

Sequoia 

Shasta-Trinity- 
Sierra 

Six  Rivers 

Stanislaus 

Tahoe 

Totals 


2,352,500 
346,447 
814,000 

1,337,300 

62,489 

450,700 

437,900 

65,895 

78,680 

320,700 

2,065,313 
340,800 
944,400 
600,000 
118,700 
427,400 
321,090 


3,102,300 
364,750 
826,000 

1,285,600 

67,300 

461,500 

594,640 

79,800 

68,485 

329,800 

2,262,800 
328,500 

1,007,300 
650,000 
126,100 
409,530 
323,400 


3,529,500 

518,450 

930,700 

1,440,500 

76,360 
575,570 
555,700 
102,071 

74,000 
318,500 
2,282,000 
332,200 
988,800 
821,500 

85,550 
421,500 
502,400 


3,462,000 
656,000 
939,600 

1,522,600 
85,400 
490,000 
527,200 
126,100 
87,600 
304,500 

2,266,500 

392,900 

709,000 

782,700 

88,900 

1,047,000 

1,193,400 


2,938,400 
680,150 

1,018,400 

1,542,500 
88,300 
549,100 
556,200 
134,500 
86,100 
304,500 

1,815,100 
393,600 
656,300 

1,848,500 
93,300 

1,044,300 

1,408,200 


3,227,200 
703,500 

1,048,350 

1,388,700 
85,500 
499,300 
653,200 
151,700 
90,400 
387,900 

2,066,200 
457,300 
638,600 

2,005,271 
138,700 

1,260,500 

1,306,000 


3,184,300 
767,300 

1,138,900 

1,659,100 
111,200 
501,100 
753,600 
167,600 
98,800 
507,600 

2,395,000 
480,100 
899,300 

2,005,800 
66,900 

1,205,900 

1,419,800 


4.025,000 
590,000 

1,355,000 

1,963,000 
135,000 
851.000 

1,065,000 
287,000 
161,000 
637,000 

3,435,000 
589,000 

1,560,000 

1,128,000 
197,000 
918,000 
653,000 


7,250,000 

850,000 

2,306,200 

3,160,000 

247.000 

1,220,000 

2,121,000 

738,000 

290,000 

1,000,000 

5,320,000 

1,865,000 

2,645,000 

2,795,000 

375,000 

1,615,000 

1,425,000 


11,084,314 


12,287,805 


13,555,301 


14,681,400 


15,157,450 


16,108,321 


17,362,300 


19,549,000 


35,222,200 


SOURCE:  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Timber  Use 

The  growing  timber  in  the  national  forests  is  man- 
aged on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  thereby  assuring  an 
adequate  timber  supply  as  well  as  preserving  the  for- 
est's esthetic  quality  for  use  by  future  Californians. 
Management,  under  the  principles  of  sustained  yield 
and  multiple  use,  require  up-to-date  inventories  and 
management  plans  for  in  excess  of  8!/2  million  acres 
of  commercial  timber  lands. 

The  annual  use  of  forest  products  in  California  pres- 
ently exceeds  10  billion  board  feet.  Long-term  manage- 
ment within  California  is  designed  to  produce  some 
4  to  5  billion  board  feet  annually,  of  which  some  40 
percent,  or  2  billion  board  feet,  will  come  from  the 
national  forests. 

TABLE  6 

VOLUME    OF   TIMBER   CUT   IN    CALIFORNIA   NATIONAL   FORESTS, 

BY    FOREST   AND    FISCAL   YEAR,    IN    MILLION 

BOARD    FEET,  1960-64 

Forest  I960  1961  1962  1963  1964 

Angeles    3.2  10.2  2.4  0.9  0.7 

Cleveland    0.1  0.1  0.1  0.1  0.6 

Eldorado  138.0  119.8  68.4  84.2  96.5 

Inyo                               11.6  12.1  12.8  13.5  14.6 

Klamath  194.7  177.8  170.3  159.9  221.4 

Lassen 98.3  66.2  94.5  105.9  124.0 

Los  Padres  3.2  0.1  0.1  5.0  0.7 

Mendocino 58.1  58.4  90.9  77.8  77.2 

Modoc                    56.4  35.6  35.7  64.6  70.4 

Plumas    166.2  141.6  141.0  161.0  197.9 

San  Bernardino  11.9  5.0  12.6  13.2  15.3 

Sequoia       ....     45.4  37.0  34.3  40.9  78.9 

Shasta-Trinity    288.9  173.5  172.1  232.8  290.3 

Sierra                        _     _  117.7  95.5  122.8  136.0  139.8 

Six  Rivers  115.6  72.5  88.9  149.1  250.6 

Stanislaus  ---  96.3  129.5  91.0  67.4  157.6 

Tahoe  __ _  99.8  203.0  184.9  124.1  116.6 

Totals 1,505.4    1,337.9    1,322.8    1,436.4    1,853.1 

Source:    United  States  Forest  Service. 


The  timber  industry  makes  a  large  contribution  to 
California's  economy  by  employing  nearly  100,000 
persons,  with  an  annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $500  mil- 
lion. Each  year,  United  States  Forest  Service  forest 
managers  appraise  and  advertise  blocks  of  timber  for 
purchase  and  cutting  by  private  industry.  The  ma- 
ture trees,  which  are  ready  for  cutting,  are  marked 
by  forest  management  specialists  who  also  supervise 
the  cutting.  Last  year,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
timber  cut  from  national  forest  lands  exceeded  $20,- 
000,000,  of  which  $5,190,348,  or  25  percent  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  counties  for  school  and  road  purposes. 

In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  timber  supply  for 
the  future,  the  Forest  Service  is  in  the  process  of 
clearing  brushlands  and  replanting  them  with  young 
trees.  One  hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  success- 
fully converted  to  date,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  two  million  acres  that  presently 
need  to  be  cleared  and  planted. 

Other  Uses 

In  addition  to  the  many  uses  previously  mentioned, 
our  national  forests  also  provide  seasonal  pasture  for 
about  100,000  cattle  and  some  80,000  sheep.  Range 
improvement  projects,  including  the  installation  of 
erosion  control  devices,  watering  facilities,  lake  and 
stream  improvement,  and  range  revegetation,  all  serve 
to  make  the  land  more  usable  not  only  for  livestock 
but  wildlife  as  well. 

The  management  of  forest  lands  for  grazing  is  only 
a  part  of  the  overall  multiple-use  management  plan. 
The  number  of  grazing  animals  is  limited  through  the 
use  of  grazing  permits  in  order  to  keep  the  animals  in 
balance  with  the  available  food  supply.  Thus,  damage 
from  overgrazing  is  prevented  and  the  range  is  al- 
lowed to  rejuvenate  itself  on  an  annual  basis. 
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TABLE  7 
25    PERCENT    DISTRIBUTION    OF    NATIONAL    FOREST    FUND   RECEIPTS,    BY   COUNTY,    1957-64 


County 


Alpine 

Amador.-. 

Butte 

Calaveras. 
Colusa 


Del  Norte_ 
El  Dorado. 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt- 


Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles. 


Madera 

Mariposa.  - 
Mendocino. 

Modoc 

Mono 


Monterey. 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 


FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  June  30 


1957 


1958 


Riverside 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Luis  Obispo 


Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 


Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne- 
Ventura.  - 
Yuba 


Totals. 


$65,390.70 
26,768.38 
54,311.73 
29,290.26 
13,441.49 

189,489.00 
180,397.32 
177,699.75 
38,059.62 
96,796.91 

13,363.60 
42,832.53 
49,978.37 
213,113.65 
26,917.68 

66,545.90 
34,276.13 
34,507.70 
213,589.48 
18,571.57 

2,722.90 

63,878.83 

792.44 

119,503.75 

508,421.84 

9,227.26 

18,508.47 
4,390. 16 
1,722.72 

5,781.51 

134,826.08 
155,326.30 
476,720.27 

138,242.54 
438,006.78 
105,635.68 
196,731.61 
5,142.40 
21,796.35 


$3,992,719.66 


$38,267.07 
17,915.83 
44,354.  18 
16,261.86 
10,256.53 

144,253.24 
120,832.49 
102,766.37 
29,041.38 
57,291.86 

8,159.05 

17,341.51 

38,135.98 

193,893.54 

14,931.83 

39,903.21 
19,765.31 
26,331.10 
200,110.37 
10,220.24 

1,903.37 

41,308.99 

842 . 07 

77,675.29 

393,320.78 

13,948.92 

28,640.24 
4,664.45 
1,204.21 

4,041 .40 

124,585.74 
102,332.48 
532,909.77 

102,865.01 
198,941.20 

43,018.50 

109,224.73 

3,585.47 

15,548.84 


1959 


$2,950,592.41 


$66,698 .  98 

21,215.90 

57,798.51 

34,136.20 

5,921.70 

289,232.51 
142,670.02 
129,175.28 
16,767.30 
148,770.83 

11.077.60 
23,330.29 
22,018.  16 
173,716.81 
16,819.56 

49,751.70 
32,995.  13 
15,202.50 
152,119.24 
14,584.26 

2,254.24 

65,536.67 

1,129.82 

1  18.743.07 

596,060.81 

14,901.28 

30,127.88 
6,030.00 
1,418.77 

4,761 .45 

169,421  .88 
162,891  .69 
571,432.41 

98,395.75 
396,265.53 

58,048.42 

229,279.91 

4,222.43 

25,067.38 


1960 


$113,320.39 
52,985.13 
66,581.75 
49,046.86 

8,855.44 

208,615.04 
357.331.22 
223,889.94 
25,074.17 
107,297.05 

22,140.57 
36,739.73 
32,926.40 
258,077.68 
23,008.15 

87,039.96 
51,084.00 
22,734.  12 
196,671.74 
26,216.63 

2.084.60 
59,961.52 

1,189.57 
12l>.405.63 
617,443.24 

18,561.92 

38,184.59 
6,348.91 

1,315.75 

4,3^5 .  I  > 

312,321.74 

150,742.87 

1,028,977.60 

183,966.88 
825,565.76 

93,326.43 

329,429.  17 

3,920.20 

24,117.87 


$3,979,991.87 


$5,800,895.35 


1961 


$30,092.38 

14,563.66 

28,320.49 

12,408.09 

7,624.95 

181.581.94 
98,299.53 
79,819.77 
21,590.05 
72,139.68 

9,380.51 
13,842.20 
28,351.  19 
87,605.68 
22,706.95 

31,029.89 
15.143.04 
19,576.07 
54,822.98 
1  1,268.94 

1,950.  19 

46,098.23 

1.311.99 

83,370.68 

287,655.36 

12,481.08 

24,299.80 

6,992.85 
1,230.02 

4,111.75 

155,262.63 
109,534.08 
581,670.94 

70,673.69 
330,317.45 
34,887.77 
83,340.43 
3,669.25 
13,974. 18 


$2,693,001.26 


1962 


$34,386.52 

24,126.24 

36,807.45 

9,916.41 

12,080.07 

224,545.51 

163,413.32 

94.637.89 

34,204.73 

84,055.20 

12,245.38 

9,286.55 

44,916.28 

150,832.03 

19,363.57 

38,180.50 
15.412. 13 
31,014.03 
85,964.05 
14,302.54 

2,280.  16 

35,683.04 

1,429. 15 

73,355.53 

328,541.35 

13,553.81 

26,345.51 
7,617.45 
1.433.65 

4,781  .  18 

160,236.82 

88,466.94 

420,646.48 

134,075.55 

594,151.32 

24,357.08 

66,606.93 

4,257.26 

13,178.08 


$3,140,687.69 


1963 


$53,041.29 
36,285.76 
37,696.27 
16,329.26 
11,001.56 

310,423.  12 
245,751.63 
135,202.09 
31,150.95 
157,548.21 

13,386.46 
16,172.65 
40,906.17 
174,244.12 
24,570.88 

53,732.83 
23,173.60 
28,245.  12 
114,111.24 
15,350.56 

2,712.81 
67,195.47 

1,540.67 
132,825.50 
318,385.  17 

13,619.33 

30,697.  12 
6,211.91 
1,705.68 

5,679.43 

202,108.99 
155,894.35 
461,950.84 

132,589.83 
575,277.01 

41,143.49 

109,716.41 

5,068.69 

16,907.40 


$3,819,553.87 


1964 


$79,242.70 

41,656.10 

59,822.50 

31,926.45 

7,330.39 

622,754.27 
281,923.33 
167,156.56 
20,756.02 
224,503.25 

22,538.69 
25,527. 19 
27,771.48 
182,263.64 
25,002.98 

65,774.67 
35,431.46 
18,819.85 
89,812.79 
25,003.90 

3,364.00 
59,657.51 

1,882.73 
123,892.96 
605,357.42 

18,840.48 

41,355.12 
8,038.02 
2,115.12 

7,042.73 

218,935.77 
151,727.54 
568,067.66 

152,766.41 
862,033.82 

65,764.54 

214,666.  15 

6,272.50 

23,550.23 


$5,194,348.93 


SOURCE:  United  States  Forest  Service. 
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The  wildlife  in  our  national  forests  are  managed 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
Basically,  the  Forest  Service  manages  habitat  and  the 
state  enforces  regulations  for  the  protection  of  its  fish 
and  wildlife  populations.  In  that  each  affects  the 
other,  adequate  control  of  wildlife  numbers  is  essen- 
tial if  habitat  management  is  to  be  effective.  The 
state's  inconsistent  approach  in  its  obligation  for  man- 
agement of  these  resources  has  created  conditions  ad- 
verse to  optimum  habitat  management. 

Access  to  Forest  Lands 

In  many  instances,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  the  public  to  gain  access  to  national  forest  lands. 
This  situation  has  been  brought  about  primarily  by  the 
checkerboard  pattern  of  land  ownership  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  granting  of  public  lands.  The  public, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  prevented  from  using 
public  lands  lying  beyond  private  land  because  of 
their  inability  to  gain  access  across  such  private  lands. 

This  situation  has  made  necessary  land  exchange 
programs  within  the  national  forests.  Under  this  pro- 


gram, lands  are  exchanged  on  a  value-for-value  basis 
in  order  to  consolidate  holdings,  thus  providing  more 
effective  administrative  management  and  better  public 
access  as  well. 

Development  of  the  national  forests  so  that  the  pub- 
lic is  better  able  to  use  them  is  one  of  the  biggest  tasks 
facing  the  Forest  Service.  Such  a  program  must  neces- 
sarily involve  the  building  and  improving  of  roads 
and  trails.  There  are  20,000  miles  of  road  presently 
within  the  forests  which  will  in  the  future  be  ex- 
panded, without  infringing  upon  wilderness  and  prim- 
itive areas,  to  some  59,000  miles. 

The  need  for  these  roads  is  great  for  both  public 
use  and  forest  protection.  If  the  forests  are  to  be  truly 
valuable  recreation  lands,  the  public  must  be  able  to 
reach  the  beaches,  ski  areas,  and  camping  and  picnic 
grounds.  Roads  are  needed  by  the  logger  in  order  to 
get  his  timber  to  the  mill,  and  by  the  hunter,  fisher- 
man, and  firefighter. 

The  ability  of  firefighters  and  their  equipment  to 
gain  quick  access  is  the  basic  test  of  the  fire  protection 
system,  itself.  Without  this  ability,  the  forests  can  be 
lost  to  wildlife  and  all  who  would  use  them.  Roads 


A   new   pine  forest  on   on   area    mechanically  cleared    of    brush,   Eldorado   National   Forest.   U.S.   Forest  Service   photo. 
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can  assist  in  holding  fire  losses  to  a  tolerable  level,  but 
equally  important  is  the  use  of  modern  techniques  in 
fire  prevention  and  suppression. 

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  AGENCIES 

There  are  two  other  landowning  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  operates  various  installations  through- 
out California  which  encompass  a  total  of  569.5  acres, 
the  largest  single  establishment  being  the  Plant  Intro- 
duction Station  in  Butte  County. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  the  only  other 
agricultural  agency  to  have  primary  administrative 
control  over  land  in  California.  Two  installations, 
comprising  a  total  of  60.4  acres,  are  operated  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  property  consists  of 
the  60-acre  Plant  iMaterials  Center  in  Alameda  County 
and  the  0.40-acre  Work  Unit  Office  in  Merced 
County. 


TABLE  8 
AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH   SERVICE    LANDS 

County  and  Installation  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory 16.60 

Butte  County 

Plant  Introduction  Station  210.00 

Fresno  County 

Horticultural   Field   Station  20.00 

Imperial  County 

Southwestern   Irrigation  Field   Station  _ „.     80.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Chemistry  Laboratory 1.10 

Monterey  County 

Agricultural  Research  Station  195.60 

Riverside  County 

Date  Garden 31.70 

Salinity  Laboratory 9.50 

San  Bernardino  County 

Rabbit  Experiment  Station 5.00 

Total    569.50 

Source:  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Two  constituent  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  occupy  and  administer  federally  owned 
land  within  California.  These  are  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, which  has  a  total  of  221.21  acres,  and  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  which  uti- 
lizes only  2.50  acres  of  land. 

Maritime  Administration 

The  Maritime  Administration  property  is  comprised 
of  two  separate  parcels.  The  first  is  a  shipyard  en- 
compassing 202.55  acres  of  land  in  Contra  Costa 
County  which  is  available  for  use  in  an  emergency 
situation  to  repair  and  build  seagoing  ships.  The  other, 
also  located  in  Contra  Costa  County,  contains  18.66 
acres  on  which  is  located  a  large  warehouse.  This 
particular  property  is  considered  an  integral  part  of 


the  overall  shipyard  plant  and  is  used  to  supplement 
shipyard  activities. 

The  Maritime  Administration  currently  has  no 
plans  to  change  the  use  of  these  properties  nor  is 
there  any  probability  that  they  will  be  subject  to 
release  or  disposal  in  the  near  future.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  property,  there  are  no  plans  for  de- 
velopment and  public  use  of  the  facilities. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

In  general,  property  utilized  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  within  California  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Services  Administration  or  is 
property  leased  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  governmental  use.  There  is  only  one  excep- 
tion to  this,  and  that  is  the  2.50  acres  of  land  in 
Ukiah,  Mendocino  County,  which  is  used  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  as  a  latitude  observatory. 
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Irrigated  field  crop,  Strathmore  Rancheria.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  photo. 


BUREAU  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Introduction 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  manages  118.85  acres 
of  land  owned  by  the  federal  government  which  is 
located  within  the  State  of  California.  Additionally. 
the  bureau  manages  in  excess  of  546,000  acres  of  lands 
which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  federal  government  for 
the  benefit  of  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians. 

The  equitable  title  to  these  lands  is  held  by  the 
Indians  and  is  the  private  land  of  the  Indians  and  not 
public  lands  of  the  federal  government.  However,  such 
lands  are  being  included  in  this  study  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  occupy  basically  the  same  tax  exempt  status 
as  lands  owned  by  public  agencies. 

TABLE  9 
LANDS   ADMINISTERED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 


County  Tribal 

Alpine  

Amador 330.66 

Butte   _ _  113.64 

Calaveras    _  2.00 

Colusa  896.68 

Del  Norte  _  391.96 

El  Dorado  ....  240.00 


Individual 


Public 
domain 
580.00 

60.00 

78.63 

80.00 

842.97 


Govt 
owned 


Total 
580.00 
330.66 
173.64 
80.63 
976.68 
1,234.93 
240.00 


PHOTO:   Salt  Creek,  Death   Valley   National  Monument. 
National  Park  Service  photo. 


Public  Gov't 

County  Tribal  Individual    domain     owned        Total 

Fresno   _  389.13  _       1,990.19  _      2,379.32 

Glenn    80.00  _                _  80.00 

Humboldt  88,186.59  3,878.42       1,041.88  93,106.89 

Imperial    __  9,102.27  9,388.96                _  35.71     18,526.94 

Inyo  1,626.93  121.57         538.47  2,286.97 

Kern  —       1,344.00  1,344.00 

Kings  170.00  _  170.00 

Lake  277.45  277.45 

Lassen  30.00  _       1,013.58  1,043.58 

Madera  1,548.45  1,548.45 

Mariposa  708.21  _  708.21 

Mendocino  _  13,425.77  6,624.60  20,050.37 

Modoc  12,221.97  3,652.14  15,874.11 

Mono  639.60  639.60 

Placer  40.00  21.39  61.39 

Plumas  160.00  138.04  298.04 

Riverside  89,486.40  36,658.49  83.14  126,228.03 
San 

Bernardino  71,507.02  119.86  71,626.88 

San  Diego  _  120,010.05  2,595.38      2,382.27  124,987.70 

Santa  Barbara  99.00  160.00  259.00 

Shasta  192.00  3,100.86  3,292.86 

Sierra  _  —         160.00  160.00 

Siskiyou  604.00  703.52  1,307.52 

Sonoma  130.00  130.00 

Trinity  _  1,520.56  1,520.56 

Tulare           .  54,156.00  519.86  54,675.86 

Tuolumne  _  323.10  —  323.10 

Yolo  141.00  —  141.00 

Totals- 464,333.62  59,267.42     22,944.48  118.85  546,664.37 

Source:    Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Current  Status 

Public  Law  85-671,  as  amended  August  11,  1964, 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  Indian  lands  within 
the  State  of  California  when  such  distribution  is  re- 
quested by  the  adult  Indians  of  a  rancheria  or  reserva- 
tion, or  of  the  adult  Indians  who  hold  formal  or  in- 
formal assignment  on  the  rancheria  or  reservation. 

When  such  a  distribution  is  requested,  a  plan  is  pre- 
pared for  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  the  reserva- 
tion or  rancheria  to  the  individual  Indians  or  for  the 
sale  of  such  assets  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale.  The  proposed  plan  is  then  submitted  to 
and  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
adult  Indians  who  will  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  property. 

Taxation 

Property  distributed  under  the  provisions  of  P.L. 
85-671  is  not  subject  to  federal  or  state  income  tax  at 
the  time  of  distribution.  However,  upon  completion 
of  any  distribution,  the  property  so  distributed  and 
any  income  which  is  derived  from  it  is  subject  to  the 
same  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes  as  in  the  case  of 
non-Indians.  For  purposes  of  capital  gains,  the  base 
value  of  the  property  is  the  value  established  at  the 
time  of  distribution. 

Indians  who  participate  in  a  distribution  of  assets 
and  the  dependent  members  of  their  immediate  fami- 
lies cease  to  be  eligible  for  any  services  performed  by 
the  United  States  for  Indians  because  of  their  status 
as  Indians.  Additionally,  all  restrictions  and  tax  ex- 
emptions to  trust  and  restricted  lands  are  terminated, 
and  all  statutes  of  the  United  States  affecting  Indians 
become  inapplicable  to  them. 

It  is  expected  that  approximately  20,000  acres  of 
California  Indian  trust  lands  will  be  removed  from 
trust  status  and  become  taxable  during  the  next  five 
years.  Individual  Indian  allotments,  whose  owners  will 
request  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  sell  their  land 
for  them  or  who  will  request  the  issuance  of  fee  pat- 
ents to  them,  will  account  for  about  one-fourth  of  this 
amount.  The  remainder  will  be  sold  or  distributed 
under  the  provisions  of  P.L.  85-671,  as  amended. 

BUREAU  OF   LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Introduction 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  the  second 
largest  public  landholding  agency  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Basically,  the  bureau  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  remaining  14,969,268  acres  of  the 
original  public  domain  lands.  Primary  jurisdiction  over 
large  portions  of  the  original  public  lands  have  been 
transferred  to  other  public  agencies,  including  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
others. 


TABLE   10 

PUBLIC    DOMAIN    UNDER   THE   JURISDICTION    OF   THE    BUREAU 

OF    LAND   MANAGEMENT 

County  Acres 

Alameda  _ 0 

Alpine _ .  18,209 

Amador    ....  6,383 

Butte   19,245 

Calaveras    29,27 1 

Colusa  3 1 ,440 

Contra  Costa  423 

Del  Norte 743 

El  Dorado  14,081 

Fresno  111,150 

Glenn    14,321 

Humboldt    12,740 

Imperial _. 391,782 

Inyo 2,270,438 

Kern    _ 533,001 

Kings  _... 5,365 

Lake __ _ 99,5 1 1 

Lassen  _.  1,044,168 

Los  Angeles 24,148 

Madera   _. 52,124 

Marin    _ 0 

Mariposa _ 52,359 

Mendocino 1 17,572 

Merced    10,665 

Modoc  271,068 

Mono 298,120 

Monterey  _ 64,309 

Napa  43,899 

Nevada      14,888 

Orange   - 1 

Placer    11,479 

Plumas 7,902 

Riverside 1,419,154 

Sacramento    17 

San  Benito 102,494 

San  Bernardino                      7,035,092 

San  Diego  193,484 

San  Francisco    0 

San  Joaquin 0 

San  Luis  Obispo 71,871 

San  Mateo          _ 0 

Santa  Barbara 12,572 

Santa  Clara 8,585 

Santa  Cruz 151 

Shasta                                         159,977 

Sierra 8,929 

Siskiyou 77,990 

Solano 2,098 

Sonoma 7,926 

Stanislaus   9,350 

Sutter 0 

Tehama 39,880 

Trinity 67,600 

Tulare 1 1 1 ,367 

Tuolumne 33,116 

Ventura _ 3,837 

Yolo  29,812 

Yuba      3,161 

Total  14,969,268 
Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Most  of  the  lands  currently  under  the  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  low-value  lands 
which  are,  at  the  present  time,  of  relatively  little  use. 
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Administration  completed  by  1968.  Proper  adjustments  and  resurveys 

The  administration  of  the  remaining  public  lands  is,  wn^  De  made  as  needed, 

at  best,  a  complicated  and  difficult  task.  There  are  in  Range  surveys  are  still  required  on  some  eight  to 

excess  of  4,000  public  land  laws  governing  the  many  nine  miUion  acres  which  are  primarily  located  in  the 

forms  of  withdrawals,  reservations,  restorations,  dispo-  southern  part  of  the  state.  There  are,  at  the  present 

sitions,  and  uses  of  these  lands.  These  laws  are  in  need  time'  some   8,781,000  acres  of  permitted  and   leased 

of  review  and  revision  which  is  the  stated  goal  of  the  lands. 

recently   Created    Public   Land   Law   Review    Commis-  Resource  Development  and  Conservation 

sion.  Resource  development  and  conservation  programs 

It  is  the  basic  intent  of  the  bureau  to  establish  ap-  have  generallX  been  oriented  to  the  multiple-use  man- 

propriate  levels  of  timber-cutting  and  grazing  use  and  agement  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands.  Bureau 

to  increase  the  capacities  for  the  proper  utilization  of  Programs  have  been  designed  to  prevent  erosion,  sta- 

all  resources.  The  basic  data  needed  by  the  bureau  to  bilize  the  soils,  rehabilitate  damaged  areas,  provide  for 

implement  such  a  program  are  "an  intensive  inventory  th/  ,e m?l*f  use  °.f  waters'  and  increase  the  caPacity 

effort  to  identify  the  land,  its  resources,  and  its  highest  oi  the  land  t0  Produce- 

potential  USe."  Fire  Protection 

The  lands  administered  by  the  bureau  fall  into  three  Fire  protection   for  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

general  categories:  First,  large  concentrations  of  land  lands  is  obtained  through  a  variety  of  means  made 

which  can  be  managed  under  the  principles  of  multi-  necessary   due   to   the   widely   scattered,    fragmented 

pie-use  management  and  which  should  be  retained  in  nature  of  the  lands  themselves. 

federal  ownership.  Second,  there  are  scattered  lands  Some  1,980,000  acres  are  protected  through  con- 
intermixed  among  the  holdings  of  private  individuals  tract  with  the  California  State  Division  of  Forestry, 
and  other  public  agencies  which  are  potentially  capa-  These  lands  are  located  in  the  Sierra  foothills  and  the 
ble  of  being  managed  through  cooperative  agreements.  Coast  Range  with  protection  costing  $477,000  an- 
However,  this  will  of  necessity  be  decided  on  a  parcel-  nuallv  under  the  contract  agreement, 
by-parcel  basis  considering  local  needs,  program  de- 
terminations, and  the  degree  of  cooperation  received  IMPROvements  on  California  public  domain,  1936-1963 

from  other  agencies  and  individuals.  Third,  there  are  Brush  comrol                                  92800  acrcs 

parcels  which  are  fragmented  and  scattered.  These  Fencing                                                           1,655  miles 

generally   cannot   be   integrated   into   a   management  Seeding        _ 82,267  acres 

program  and,  in  order  to  meet  other  needs,  are  likely  Weed  control                                                  25,965  acres 

to  be  transferred  into  private  or  local  governmental  Reservoirs                                                          621  cac  i 

,  •                                r                                  6  Spring  development - - 247  each 

ownersnip.  Water  spreading  ______ __.     U00  acres 

Wells     138  each 

Management  Programs  Truck  trails   1,920  miles 

Forest  Management  Stock   trails                                                                             406  miles 

Pipelines  -  -        327  miles 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  of  course,  ad-  *  ,"  „„„„„„. 

°                 '  Source:    Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

ministers  only  a  limited  amount  of  forested  acreage. 

Continuous  progress  has  been  made  over  a  period  of  In  other  areas,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands 
several  years  on  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  forested  are  protected  with  its  own  crews  which  are  supple- 
lands  with  a  tentative  completion  date  in  late  1965.  mented  on  a  reimbursable  basis  by  the  California 
The  bureau  has  conducted  forest  rehabilitation  pro-  Division  of  Forestry.  Additionally,  there  are  some 
grams  in  order  to  improve  production  upon  its  lands.  68,000  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands 
The  program  has  included  the  treatment  of  undesir-  located  near  the  national  forests  which  are  protected 
able  vegetation,  site  stand  improvement,  reforestation,  through  contract  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
reseeding,  and  the  reduction  of  fire  hazard.  During  the  Much  of  the  public  domain  is  land  on  which  there 
1964  fiscal  year,  31,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  was  is  an  absence  of  combustible  materials  and  where  there 
harvested  from  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands.  It  are  few  fires.  Again,  in  this  instance,  when  fires  occur 
is  estimated  that  this  will  be  increased  to  some  45,-  they  are  controlled  on  a  reimbursable  basis  with  the 
000,000  board  feet  in  fiscal  1965.  State  Division  of  Forestry. 

Grazing  Land  Management  Lands,  Minerals,  and  Recreation  Management 

The  bureau  is  continually  conducting  range  re-  Management  of  lands  and  minerals  is  one  of  the 
source  surveys  under  its  grazing  land  management  pro-  oldest  functions  of  the  bureau  and  has  been  carried 
gram.  To  date,  in  excess  of  3,000,000  acres  have  been  on  since  its  organization.  A  program  for  the  tabula- 
inventoried  under  the  range  survey  and  range  resource  tion  of  resources  and  resource  classification  has  been 
programs.  It  is  expected  that  the  initial  surveys  will  be  developed.  Under  this  program,  1,900,000  acres  of  the 
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most  valuable  public  domain  lands  have  been  docu- 
mented and  depicted  on  maps. 

The  bureau  is  also  working  on  an  inventory  of 
potential  nonurban  recreation  areas  so  as  to  compli- 
ment the  objectives  of  overall  resource-recreation 
planning.  There  are  some  500  potential  sites,  50  areas, 
and  49  complexes  possible  on  public  domain  lands. 
Thirty-two  percent  of  these  units,  involving  some 
550,000  acres,  have  been  inventoried  to  date. 

The  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
meeting  recreational  needs  has  been  centered  around 
the  development  of  camping  and  picnic  facilities,  in 
providing  access  to  public  lands  and  waters,  in  de- 
veloping riding  and  hiking  trails,  and  in  the  sale,  lease, 
and  transfer  of  land  for  recreational  purposes.  The 
use  of  the  public  domain  for  recreation  runs  the  entire 
range  of  recreational  activity  and  the  bureau  esti- 
mates that  there  were  over  2.7  million  user-days 
during  1963. 


Cinder    Cone    Access    Road— cooperative    effort    of    the    Bureau    of    Land 

Management  and   the  California   Wildlife  Conservation    Board. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  photo. 

Cadastral  Surveys 

These  surveys  create,  reestablish,  mark  and  define 
tract  boundaries  and  have  as  their  objective  the  re- 
cording of  boundaries  for  purposes  of  identification 
and  disposition  under  public  land  laws. 

TABLE    12 

APPROXIMATE   ACREAGES   OF    SURVEYED 

AND    UNSURVEYED    LANDS 

Acres 

Total  area  of  state 101,563,520 

Inland  water  __ 1,356,800 

Total  land  area 100,206,720 

Area  surveyed 84,253,720 

Area  unsurveyed  15,953,000 

Approximate  BLM   area  15,617,000 

Area  surveyed    (approximate)  11,617,000 

Area  unsurveyed    (approximate)  4,000,000 

Area  needing  resurvey 8,000,000 

Source:    Bureau  of  Land   Management. 


Public  Land  Laws 

There  are  four  basic  classifications  of  public  land 
laws  which  govern  the  administration  of  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lands.  First,  there  are  laws  which 
govern  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  with  trans- 
fer being  in  fee  or  a  restricted  title.  Such  laws,  which 
are  the  best  known  and  which  have  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  title  to  the  largest  amount  of  land,  are  the 
Homestead,  Desert  Land,  and  Mineral  Patent  Acts. 
Various  other  acts,  including  the  grants  to  the  state 
for  schools,  have  accounted  for  the  balance  of  the 
transfers. 

With  the  increasing  public  cognizance  of  the  im- 
portance of  providing  adequate  outdoor  recreational 
facilities,  special  note  must  be  made  of  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  which  permits  the  sale  of 
public  domain  land  to  state  and  local  agencies  for  rec- 
reation and  other  public  uses  at  $2.50  per  acre.  As  local 
agencies  get  more  and  more  into  the  "recreation  busi- 
ness" use  of  this  particular  act  in  order  to  obtain 
needed  lands  will  undoubtedly  increase. 

Second,  there  are  laws  which  govern  the  use  of 
land  and  resources  either  as  an  administrative  responsi- 
bility of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  alone,  or 
in  cooperation  with  other  public  agencies.  The  estab- 
lishment of  cooperative  land  and  wildlife  management 
areas  is  an  excellent  example  of  cooperative  manage- 
ment. In  this  instance,  certain  lands  are  withdrawn  for 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes  and  are  cooperatively  man- 
aged for  those  purposes  with  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game.  All  other  land  management 
functions  remain  in  and  are  performed  by  the  bureau. 

The  Minerals  Leasing  Act,  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
and  the  Mineral  Act  arc  the  principal  statutes  which 
have  provided  for  the  utilization  of  both  the  renew- 
able and  nonrenewable  resources  on  the  public  lands. 
Both  leaseable  minerals,  such  as  sodium  and  oil  and  gas, 
and  saleable  materials,  such  as  stone,  sand,  and  gravel, 
are  sold  under  both  competitive  and  noncompetitive 
procedures.  Renewable  resources,  such  as  timber,  and 
grazing  privileges  are  sold  on  a  competitive  bid  basis 
or  under  an  allotment  system  which  recognizes  pref- 
erences. 

Third,  there  are  laws  which  govern  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  natural  resources  on  the  public 
domain  lands.  The  Soil  Conservation  Act,  the  Taylor 
C; razing  Act,  and  others  grant  the  authority  and  set 
forth  the  procedures  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
lands  for  timber,  watershed,  forage,  recreation,  and 
wildlife  management  purposes. 

Fourth,  and  last,  there  are  laws  which  govern  the 
classification,  reservation,  and  withdrawal  of  the  public 
lands.  Certain  withdrawals  are  made  by  executive 
order,  with  others  being  made  by  specific  act  of  Con- 
gress. Large  portions  of  many  national  parks  and 
monuments  and,  also,  of  military  reservations  are  the 
result   of   such    acts. 
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There  are  several  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by 
the  88th  Congress  which  will  vitally  affect  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  lands.  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  establishes  the  means  of  securing 
adequate  funding  to  obtain  land  with  recreation  po- 
tential and  will  go  a  long  way  in  providing  the  facilities 
necessary  to  meet  future  recreational  needs. 

Probably  the  most  important  legislation  enacted  re- 
garding Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  is  H.R. 
8070  establishing  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
viewing the  established  policies  relating  to  the  man- 
agement, use,  and  disposal  of  the  public  lands. 

This  statute  requires  that  the  public  lands  be  cate- 
gorized according  to  use  and  that  they  also  be  cate- 
gorized so  as  to  indicate  which  lands  should  be  re- 
tained and  managed  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  which 
lands  do  not  fit  into  a  management  program  and  should 
be  subject  to  disposal. 

While  this  review  of  public  lands  does  not  restrict 
itself  solely  to  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  program  is  indeed  ambitious 
in  regard  to  the  public  lands  administrated  by  this 
agency  in  California. 


Such  an  analysis  will  indeed  be  a  difficult  task  con- 
sidering the  procedures  presently  being  used  in  the 
reporting  and  accounting  of  the  public  domain  lands. 
It  has  been  impossible  for  the  bureau  to  maintain  ac- 
curate up-to-date  acreage  and  land-use  statistics  under 
the  present  system.  The  many  withdrawals,  restora- 
tions, and  revocations  over  the  years  have  so  taxed  the 
facilities  of  the  bureau  that  the  maintaining  of  such 
data  on  a  current  basis  has  been  impossible. 

This  situation  consequently  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain 
what  we  feel  to  be  an  accurate  summary  of  lands  under 
bureau  jurisdiction.  The  extensive  effort  expended  by 
the  bureau  in  developing  land  ownership  data  for  this 
committee's  report  has  resulted  in  what  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  accurate  material  presently  available. 

However,  a  truly  accurate  analysis  will  not  be  possi- 
ble until  a  new  record  system  is  established  which  will 
permit  such  data  to  be  kept  current  at  all  times.  This 
would  be  of  considerable  value  both  to  the  bureau  in 
carrying  out  its  management  responsibilities  and  to  all 
public  and  private  organizations  concerned  with  the 
proper  management  and  use  of  the  public  lands. 
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BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

Introduction 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  furthering  its  goal  of 
providing  irrigation  water,  flood  control  facilities,  and 
the  production  of  hydroelectric  power  is  currently 
utilizing  1,105,443.5  acres  of  land  within  the  State  of 
California. 

TABLE   13 
UNITED   STATES   BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION    LANDS 

County  and  project  Acres 

Alameda  County 
Central  Valley  Project ._.  553.1 

Alpine  County 
Washoe  Proj  ect  - 

Amador  County 
Central  Valley  Project 

Butte  County 
Central  Valley  Project 

Calaveras  County 
Central  Valley  Proj  ect 


111.1 


198.5 


7,743.9 


428.9 


Colusa  County 
Orland  Project  4,368.0 

Contra  Costa  County 
Central  Valley  Project 1,110.7 

El  Dorado  County 
Central  Valley  Project 16,371.0 

Fresno  County 
Central  Valley  Project... 13,197.4 

Glenn  County 
Orland  Project  .... 2,907.5 

Imperial  County  ... 570,515.0 

Kern  County 

Central  Valley  Project -         1,621.2 

Madera  County 
Central  Valley  Project 9,462.9 

Merced  County 
Central  Valley  Project -         8,625.4 


Modoc  County 
Klamath  Project  _ -----       49,023.2 

Mono  County 
Walker  River  Project - -         2,787.6 


Napa  County 

Solano   Project   — -  28,848.8 

Nevada  County 

Central  Valley  Project --  276-8 

Truckee  Storage  Project 2,001.2 

Washoe  Project  1,535.0 


Total 


3,813.0 


Placer  County 

Central  Valley  Project —         7,818.0 

Newlands  Project — X^Al 


Total 


7,962.2 


County  and  project  Acres 

Plumas  County 

Central  Valley  Project 315.8 

Riverside  County  125,672.0 

Sacramento  County 

Central  Valley  Project.. 3,708.4 

San  Bernardino  County 36,212.0 

San  Joaquin  County 

Central  Valley  Project 996.3 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Santa  Maria  Project 491.0 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Santa  Maria  Project 339.8 

Cachuma  Project  9,857.9 


Total 


10,197.7 


Shasta  County 
Central  Valley  Project 77,328.2 

Sierra  County 

Newlands  Project 391.7 

Washoe  Project 967.3 


Total 


1,359.0 


Siskiyou  County 

Klamath  Project 71,203.4 

Solano  County 

Solano  Project 880.7 

Stanislaus  County 

Central  Valley  Project 1,956.6 

Tehama  County 

Central  Valley  Project 4,506.9 

Orland  Project 28.0 


Total 


4,534.9 


PHOTO:    Trinity    Dam    and    Clair    Engle    Lake,    Central    Valley    Project. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  photo. 


Trinity  County 
Central  Valley  Project - 29,480.6 

Tulare  County 
Central  Valley  Project 2,786.3 

Tuolumne  County 
Central  Valley  Project 1,616.6 

Ventura  County 

Ventura  Project  — 6,852.1 

Yolo  County 

Solano   Project  157.3 

Yuba  County 
Central  Valley  Project 45.2 

Total    1,105,443.5 

Source:  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Land  Utilization 

For  the  most  part,  all  of  the  lands  currently  held  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  needed  for  operation 
of  the  existing  facilities.  The  bureau  is  continually  at- 
tempting to  achieve  the  best  use  of  its  facilities  in 
accordance  with  public  need.  Planning  by  the  bureau 
takes  into  consideration  not  only  the  various  functions 
of  reservoir  management,  irrigation,  power,  salinity 
control  and  pollution,  but  also  the  enhancement,  pro- 
tection, and  preservation  of  all  natural  resources.  This 
includes  recreational  uses,  erosion  control,  and  mitiga- 
tion of  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  in  its  projects. 
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In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  bureau  also  utilizes 
property  which  has  not  been  acquired  or  withdrawn 
for  its  exclusive  use.  In  many  cases,  property  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  is  subject  to  valid  recla- 
mation withdrawal  but  primary  jurisdiction  remains 
with  the  Forest  Service. 

TABLE    14 

BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION    LANDS   BY    PROJECT 

AND   ADMINISTRATIVE   JURISDICTION 

Project                        Reclcmmtion   Forest  Service  Total 

Central  Valley  ..  190,148.7  181,205.6             371,354.3 

Klamath   120,226.6  3,440.3             123,666.9 

Orland    7,303.5  7,303.5 

Newlands  535.9  1,624.5                 2,160.4 

Walker  River  2,787.6  3,005.6                 5,793.2 

Truckee  Storage  _  2,001.2  1,153.5                 3,154.7 

Washoe    .„. _  2,613.4  32,065.7               34,679.1 

Cachuma    __.  9,857.9  22,838.4               32,696.3 

Santa  Maria  _  830.8  830.8 

Solano  29,886.8  29,886.8 

Ventura    6,852.1  6,852.1 

Santa  Inez  River  Basin  _  5,534.6  5,534.6 
All  District  No.  3 

projects     732,399.0  732,399.0 


1,356,311.7 


Totals   1,105,443.5  250,868.2 

Source:   United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Reports  of  property  ownership  by  this  agency  in 
the  past  have  included  withdrawals  within  the  national 
forests  as  Bureau  of  Reclamation  property.  This 
method  of  reporting  has  resulted  in  an  erroneous  pic- 
ture of  reclamation  ownerships  and  of  other  owner- 
ships of  the  federal  government  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  is,  in  all  instances,  a  duplication  of  data  reported 
by  the  Forest  Service. 

Bureau  lands  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  other  uses 
where  such  uses  do  not  conflict  with  the  primary 
reclamation  purpose.  Some  143,886  acres  of  land  with- 
drawn for  reclamation  purposes  are  contained  in  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  and  are  under  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. Additional  reclamation  lands  are  leased  to  and 
administered  by  other  public  bodies.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  control  over  12,000  acres  adjacent  to  the 
Salton  Sea  and  the  area  of  Folsom  Lake  State  Park 
through  such  leases. 

UNITED  STATES  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

/nfroc/ucf/on 

The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  oper- 
ates its  installations  in  California  almost  entirely  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  vast  numbers  of  migratory 
waterfowl  which  annually  visit  the  state.  These  man- 
agement programs  are  implemented  through  the  Bu- 


PHOTO:    Fall    migration-mostly    pintails,    Tule    Lake    National    Wildlife 
Refuge.   U.S.  Fish   and  Wildlife   Service  phoio. 


reau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  have  as  their 
goal  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  waterfowl 
populations  of  the  Pacific  flyway  which  have  been 
adversely  affected  over  the  last  several  decades  by  the 
encroachments  of  man  upon  their  natural  habitat. 

To  this  end,  the  bureau  has  control  over  219,117 
acres  of  land  within  the  State  of  California.  Of  this 
amount,  143,886  acres  is  primarily  withdrawn  for 
reclamation  purposes  and  75,231  acres  is  under  direct 
control  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

TABLE   15 
UNITED   STATES    FISH   AND   WILDLIFE    SERVICE    LANDS 

Fish  and 
County  and  installation  Wildlife   Other      Total 

land      lands  *       area 

Colusa  County 
Colusa  National  Wildlife  Refuge......    4,040  0        4,040 

Delevan  National  Wildlife  Refuge...     5,314  0        5,314 

Sacramento  National  Wildlife 
Refuge   -     2,221  0        2,221 


0       11,575 


0        8,555 


Total    - 11,575 

Glenn  County 
Sacramento  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  - -         8,555 

Imperial  County 
Imperial  National  Wildlife  Refuge      2,089       15,991       18,080 
Salton  Sea  National  Wildlife 

Refuge 8,986       27,522       36,508 

Total    11,075      43,513       54,588 

Kern  County 
Kern  National  Wildlife  Refuge 10,544  0      10,544 

Merced  County 
Merced  National  Wildlife  Refuge ...     2,562  0        2,562 

Modoc  County 
Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife 

RefUge   9,317 1    24,243       33,560 

Modoc  National  Wildlife  Refuge ...      5,966  0        5,966 

Tulelake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  0      10,524       10,524 


Total    - - 15>283       34<767       50'050 


Mono  County 
Convict  Creek  Fishery  Research 
Station    


52 


0  52 


San  Bernardino  County 

Havasu  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge   7,612  t    10,292       17,904 

Shasta  County 
C&etsan^Iational  Fish  Hatchery...  55  0  55 

Battle   Creek  Substation  .....  5  0 


Total 


60 


0  60 


Siskiyou  County 
Lower  Klamath  National  Wildlife 

Refuge    979       28,501       29,480 

Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife 

Refuge   -  °      26'813       26'813 

Total    ----- - "^9      55>314      56'293 
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table  15— Continued  The  growing  of  cereal  grains  and  other  crops  on 

united  states  fish  and  wildlife  service  lands  refuge  areas  to  attract  waterfowl,  in  addition  to  nat- 

Fishcmd  uraj   production  of  food   and   cover,   serves   to  help 

County  and  installation                           Wildlife    Other      Total  confine  waterfow]  within  the  ref          boundaries  until 

land      lands          area  .                                                                 .° 

Sutter  County  after  the  harvest  of  crops  on  privately  owned  lands 

Sutter  National  Wildlife  Refuge  _____    2,591             0       2,591  is  completed.  This  is  especially  true  on  the  Tule  Lake, 

Tehama  County  Lower  Klamath,  Merced,  Salton  Sea,  and  the  refuges 

Battle  Creek  Substation  ..___ 4              0              4  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Research   Station   11              0             11  Use  of  Refuges 

Tot:al                                                 15             o           15  Multiple  use  of  refuge  areas  is  allowed  to  the  ex- 

___,  ,       _,  tent   that   such   activities   do   not   interfere   with  the 

Tulare  County  .                 ,.                  r        .,,,.,                                    „ 

Pixley  National  Wildlife  Refuge ...     4,328             0       4,328  primary  objective  of  wildlife  management.   Grazing 

is  permitted  on  all  refuges  except  Sacramento,  Salton 

State  total ._ _ ___  75,231    143,886    219,117  Sea,   and   Tule   Lake,  with   haying   operations   being 

*  Mostly  public   domain    lands   primarily   withdrawn   for   reclamation   pur  allowed   ill   addition   tO   grazing   On   the    ModoC   Refuge. 

poses.  °              °                                                         o 

t  Meandered  lands.  Up  to  40  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  national 

t  Includes  3,552  acres  of  meandered  lands.  r                     r 

Source:  u.s.  Fish  and  wildlife  Service.  wildlife   refuges   may  be  opened   to   public   hunting. 

The  bureau  is  being  encouraged  to  open  those  refuges 

n°9                 9       s  on  which  public  hunting  is  not  allowed  at  the  present 

In  general    all  of  the  areas  presently  in  refuges  are  dme   Fishi       ^  aUowed  Qn  those  fef          which  haye 

being   utilized   to   their   maximum   capacity   and    are  .    ,.                            .  ,,.  .       ,.      ,  .    ,           ,. 

°  ,  ,        .                  .                        .  r        j  suitable  water  areas.  Additionallv,  bird  watching,  na- 

needed  for  the  protection,  preservation,  and  manage-  .    ..           ...                               . 

r  _l          _    c      i                     w     ~  ~    «^^  ture  studvr,  and  similar  activities  are  encouraged, 

ment  of  the  waterfowl   resource.   Management  pro-  -  '                                                            5 

grams    are    designed    not    only    to    provide    for    the  According  to  the  bureau,  there  has  been  minimal 

protection  and  preservation  of  the  resource  and  for  development  of  picnic  areas,  campgrounds,  and  other 

public  hunting,  but  also  to  prevent  crop  depredations  recreational  facilities  on  the  several  refuges.  This  is 

on  privately  owned  lands.  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lack  of  areas 
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suitable  for  such  development  and  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  public  demand  for  such  facilities.  However,  the 
bureau  is  presently  planning  for  the  development  of 
those  facilities  which  are  consistent  with  its  manage- 
ment goals  and  public  demand. 

Evaluation 

The  lands  incorporated  within  the  national  wildlife 
refuges,  together  with  the  management  areas  operated 
by  the  state,  are  absolutely  essential  if  the  current 
waterfowl  populations  are  to  be  maintained  in  future 
years.  Indeed,  the  bureau  feels  that  with  the  current 
rapid  loss  of  the  remaining  privately  owned  natural 
areas,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  additional  water- 
fowl habitat  be  acquired  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  can  be  expected  that  some  acquisitions  will  be 
made  through  the  $105  million  waterfowl  wetlands 
acquisition  program  authorized  by  Congress  in  1961. 
The  bureau  plans  to  consolidate  certain  of  its  holdings 
at  the  Pixley  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Tulare 
County.  However,  this  will  not  involve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  acreages  inasmuch  as  the  consolida- 
tions will  be  made  through  land  exchanges. 

Plans  indicate  that  there  is  need  for  some  small 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Colusa,  Sutter,  and  Merced 
refuges  and  for  some  minor  acquisitions  to  simplify 
the  boundary  of  Modoc,  although  these  acquisitions 
are  not  actually  programmed  at  the  present  time.  The 
bureau  does  not  intend  to  dispose  of  any  of  its  lands 
since  it  feels  that  all  lands  presently  owned  are  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  functioning  of  its  management 
programs.    The    one    exception    is   the    contemplated 


disposal  of  the  Battle  Creek  substation  in  Shasta  and 
Tehama  Counties. 

Payments  to  Counties 

Unlike  certain  other  public  landowning  agencies, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  required  to  make 
payments  to  the  counties  in  which  national  wildlife 
refuges  are  located.  The  purpose  of  this  in-lieu-of-tax 
payment  was  to  offset  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
county  which  results  from  the  removal  of  refuge 
lands  from  the  tax  base. 

Nominal  payments  have,  in  the  past,  been  made 
to  the  counties  but  have  not  nearly  approximated  the 
loss  of  tax  revenue.  Legislation  enacted  by  the  88th 
Congress  (P.L.  88-523)  provides  for  the  sharing  of 
refuge  revenues  and  will  result  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  pavments  to  the  counties.  Payments  made 
in  1957  totaled  $714.33  and,  in  1963,  $13,497.53.  Esti- 
mated payments  under  P.L.  88-523,  based  on  1963 
land  values,  will  approximate  $52,578.00.  The  benefits 
to  be  received  by  the  counties  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation  are  obvious,  and  one  of  the  major  road- 
blocks to  the  acquisition  of  needed  wetlands  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  removed. 

P.L.  88-523  provides  for  payments  to  be  made  on 
two  bases.  First,  counties  which  have  refuges  com- 
prised of  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain 
will  receive  25  percent  of  the  net  revenue  received 
from  the  refuge  lands.  Second,  counties  which  have 
refuges  comprised  of  lands  acquired  in  fee  title  will 
receive  either  25  percent  of  the  net  revenue  from 
such  lands  or  three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed current  value  of  the  lands,  whichever  is  greater. 


TABLE   16 
PAYMENTS   TO   COUNTIES   OF    REFUGE    REVENUES,    1957-63,  AND   ESTIMATED   PAYMENT   UNDER   P.L.   88-523 


Refuge 


Clear  Lake* 

Colusa 

Delevan 

Havasu* 

Imperial* 

Kern 

Lower  Klamath* . 

Merced 

Modoc 

Pixley 

Sacramento 


Salton  Sea.. 

Sutter 

Tule  Lake*. 


Totals. 


County 


Modoc 

Colusa 

Colusa 

San  Bernardino. 

Imperial 

Kern 

Siskiyou 

Merced 

Modoc 

Tulare 

Glenn 

Colusa 

Imperial 

Sutter 

Modoc 

Siskiyou 


Payment  to  Counties  by  Fiscal  Year 


1957 


$142.92 


65.99 
216.88 


48.65 
187.39 

52.50 


'14.33 


1958 


$544.60 


11.36 

228.12 


8.09 
31.16 

63.37 


$886.70 


*  Lands  under  primary  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
SOURCE:  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


1959 


$257.89 


3.53 

278.64 


50.02 
192.65 

25.00 


$807.73 


1960 


$361.92 


3.53 
200.00 


19.70 
41.23 

54.55 


$680.93 


1961 


$556.17 


427.25 

3.53 

528.62 

1,387.50 

22.34 
86.05 

143.00 


$3,154.46 


1962 


$171.82 


1,643.88 

3.53 

167.02 

0,217.07 

32^43 
124.91 

25~00 


$12,385.65 


1963 


$545.72 
961.42 


1,450.69 

4.31 

357.51 

10,012.88 


165.00 


$13,497.53 


Total 


$2,581 
961 


3,521, 

95, 

1,976, 

21,617, 

181, 
663 


528.42 


$32,127.33 


Estimated 

under 

PL  88-523 

based  on 

1963 

value 


$4,854.00 
14,480.00 


5,004.00 
35.00 
7.424.00 
9,299.00 
1,699.00 

967.00 
3,961.00 

952.00 
3,903.00 


$52,578.00 


j    for 

t'-  'fit 


■ 
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NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Introduction 

The  National  Park  Service  has  administrative  control 
and  jurisdiction  over  in  excess  of  four  million  acres 
within  the  State  of  California. 

TABLE   17 
NATIONAL    PARK   SERVICE    LANDS 

County  Acres 

Fresno  County 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park 350,223.38 

Inyo  County 
Death  Valley  National  Monument 1,673,297.34 

Lassen  County 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  21,246.00 

Madera  County 

Yosemite  National  Park  77,306.00 

Devil's  Postpile  National  Monument 798.46 

County  total 78,104.46 

Marin  County 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  5,346.47* 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument _. 483.81 

County  total  - — 5,848.28 

Mariposa  County 
Yosemite  National  Park  _... 246,376.00 

Modoc  County 
Lava  Beds  National  Monument  __ 

Monterey  County 
Pinnacles  National  Monument 


2,841.00 


1,073.00 


Plumas  County 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  13,493.00 

Riverside  County 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  — — . 431,923.00 

San  Benito  County 
Pinnacles  National  Monument  —       12,544.77 

San  Bernardino  County 

Death  Valley  National  Monument 93,169.00 

Joshua  Tree  National  Monument 74,354.00 

County  total  167,523.00 

San  Diego  County 

Cabrillo  National  Monument  80.50 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Channel  Islands  National  Monument 18,166.68 

Shasta  County 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park 67,096.96 

Siskiyou  County 

Lava  Beds^Nadonal  Park  ------      43,397.69 

Tehama  County 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  .._. ---       4,290.00 

Tulare  County 

Sequoia  National  Park  385,418.92 

Kings  Canyon  National  Park  _._  103,545.00 

County  total  .........  488,963.92 

Tuolumne  County 
Yosemite  National  Park  434,452.00 

State  total  4,060,940.98 

*  Total   area  will   approximate    53,000    acres    when    acquisitions    are    com- 
pleted. 
Source:  National  Park  Service. 


PHOTO:  Vista  from  Tioga   Road,  Yosemite   National   Park. 
National  Park  Service  photo. 


The  basic  principles  for  the  management  and  use  of 
national  park  lands  were  established  by  the  first  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service  in  1918.  In  general, 
this  policy  contains  three  broad  principles  which  set 
forth  the  management  guidelines.  First,  the  national 
parks  must  remain  in  their  natural  state  so  that  they 
will  be  preserved  in  perpetuity.  Second,  they  are  set 
aside  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people. 
Third,  the  national  interest  must  dictate  all  decisions 
affecting  use  of  the  national  parks. 

Area  Types  and  Management 

Legislative  acts  have  been  the  major  influence  in 
shaping  the  national  park  system.  These  acts  have 
molded  the  park  system  and  have,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  it  to  areas  of  natural,  historical,  and  recrea- 
tional value. 

Unlike  the  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park  Service 
is  not  confronted  with  administrative  problems  caused 
by  lack  of  contiguous  ownership.  Nearly  all  national 
parks  approach  100  percent  federal  ownership,  with 
the  least  amount  federally  owned  being  in  the  Joshua 
Tree  National  Monument  which  is  90.73  percent  fed- 
eral land. 

TABLE    18 

GROSS   AREAS   OF    NATIONAL   PARKS   IN   CALIFORNIA 

AS   COMPARED   TO    FEDERALLY   OWNED   AREAS 

Federally  Percent 

Park  or  monument  Gross  area     owned  area  federal 

Cabrillo 80.50  80.50  100 

Channel  Islands  18,166.68  18,166.68  100 

Death  Valley  ..  ..  1,792,520.00      1,766,466.34  98.55 

Devil's   Postpile  798.46  798.46  100 

Joshua  Tree  __ 557,992.42        506,277.00  90.73 

Kings  Canyon   ...        .. 454,650.00        453,768.38  99.81 

Lassen  Volcanic  106,933.78         106,125.96  99.25 

Lava  Beds  46,238.69  46,238.69  100 

Muir   Woods    .  502.90  483.81  96.20 

Pinnacles    14,497.77  13,617.77  93.93 

Point  Reyes ...-  *  5,364.47 

Sequoia   ......  386,550.60         385,418.92  99.71 

Yosemite  .-. -     760,951.10        758,134.00  99.63 


Totals 4,139,882.90      4,060,940.98 


98.15 


*  Total   area   will   approximate    53,000    acres    when    acquisitions    are    com- 
pleted. 
Source:   National  Park  Service. 

The  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
nearly  a  century  ago  established  the  natural  area  as 
the  oldest  type  of  park.  The  Historical  Sites  Act  of 
1935  broadened  the  scope  of  the  national  parks  by 
authorizing  the  preservation  of  important  historical 
sites.  More  recently,  the  loss  of  open  space  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  recreational  areas  have  served 
to  again  broaden  the  services  being  performed  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Park  Service  that  a  single, 
broad  management  concept  encompassing  all  types  of 
parks  is  inadequate.  It  is  felt  that  in  order  to  realize 
the  full  potential,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
management  concept  and  separate  management  prin- 
ciples for  each  type  of  park. 


46  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

Development  and  Use  Included  within  the  national  park  system  are  areas 
The  degree  of  development  within  the  national  parks  of  national  historic  significance  which  generally  en- 
is,  of  course,  dictated  by  the  goals  and  principles  of  compass  a  relatively  small  area.  The  recently  author- 
management  which,  in  turn,  are  determined  by  the  ized  John  Muir  National  Historic  Site  and  the  Cabrillo 
individual  type  of  park.  Natural  areas,  such  as  Yo-  National  Monument  provide  rather  specific  develop- 

~'er  T          gS        T       tl0nd  ^^  ^  ment  ProbIems-  Ic  is  essential  ^at  the  historic  values 

designed  to  protect  exceptional  scenic,  natural  areas  nr  t.      npfl     ,           .  „  .      ,       ,  .,      ,       .     .             ". 

for  the  enjovment  of  the  public.  In  this  instance,  there  °f  the   a?\be,  maintalned  wh'le   developing  public 

is  only  that  amount  of  development  necessary  for  the  aCCCSS  and  the  faclllties  necessary  to  provide  for  the 

safety  and  convenience  of  the  public.  Publlc  health  and  safety- 

The  most  extensive  development  of  facilities  within 

EXPEND.TURES   FOR   ^DEVELOPMENT  OF   NATIONAL  ^  ^^  Jf^  SyStCm  °CCUrS  ^^  ^  reCread°n 

parks  in  California  areas.  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  currently  being 

Actual        Proposed  acquired  in  Marin  Countv,  will  provide  excellent  mass 

Park  or  monument             1951-1964     1965-1910        Total  recreational  facilities  as  well  as  areas  of  both  scenic 

S2W:          2S   JX   3SS!  and " importance- In  this  case^ facilides  wil1  be 

Devil's  Postpile 0           90,000           90,000  provided  for  seashore  and  related  recreational  activities 

Joshua  Tree                            814,660       1,805,000       2,619,660  by  large  numbers  of  persons  together  with  the  preser- 

Lassen  Volcanic 2,604.615         2  48^700         5  087  3 15  -■           c           •  a                          i          i   i  • 

Lava  Beds  ...                             m%       iJ^Z       S  Vatl°n  °f  slSmficant  natural  and  historic  areas. 

Muir  Woods  ...                        133,712         538,300         672,012  During  the  period  from  1957-1964,  over  43  i4  mil- 

Pinnacies                                 263'882         512'500         776,382  lion  visits  were  made  to  national  parks  located  within 

Point  Reyes  200,000        7,190,500        7,390,500  r\,i:*™;      c-          a           l   ir      •„•          r    ,                  Wi""" 

Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon     6,854,405       8,555,100      15,409,505  <-alitornia.  bix  and  one-halt  million  of  these  came  dur- 

Whiskeytown  _      1,162,618       2,429,400       31592^018  ing  1964.  Annual  use  of  facilities  at  the  national  parks, 

Yosemite                               13,843,707       8>734'100     22,577,807  as  with  other  recreational  facilities,  is  expected  to  in- 

Totals...                 _  $29,112,315    $36,859,400    $65,971,715  crease  on  an  annual  basis.  Projections  indicate  that,  by 

Source:  National  Park  Service.  1970,  over  9,000,000  visits  will  be  made  annually. 


John  Muir  House  National  Historic  Site.  National  Park  Service  photo. 
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TABLE  20 
VISITS   TO   CALIFORNIA   NATIONAL    PARKS,    1957-64 


Area 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964* 

Totals 

Cabrillo.    -    _    _ 

953,377 

987.139 

998,900 

1 ,007,000 

1,063,700 

933,100 

994,000 

996,000 

7,933,216 

Death  Valley. ._ 

333.428 

334,300 

335,700 

355,900 

397,900 

363,400 

408,100 

407,500 

2,936,228 

Devils  Postpile. 

37,550 

35.200 

18,900 

34,900 

48,500 

63,200 

52,900 

54,500 

345,650 

Joshua  Tree 

320.260 

365,300 

299,600 

320,100 

301,500 

331,500 

346,300 

356,000 

2,640,560 

Lassen  Volcanic 

327,280 

346,700 

379,900 

401,800 

460,000 

399,000 

369,300 

401,000 

3,084,980 

Lava  Beds 

50,900 

58,700 

68,200 

67,700 

67,300 

69,200 

76,600 

82,000 

540,600 

Muir  Woods 

411,160 

451,000 

504,900 

508,800 

524,300 

532.800 

577,900 

604,000 

4,114,860 

Pinnacles   . 

53,180 

54,900 

71,400 

72,000 

76,900 

81.500 

97,000 

1 1 1 ,000 

617,880 

Point  Reyes 

._ 

__ 

22,000 

22,000 

Sequoia  and 

Kings  Canyon 

1,174,383 

1,196,110 

1,265,800 

1,370,600 

1,358,800 

1,513,600 

1,410,300 

1,505,000 

10,794,593 

Whiskeytown  _ . 

__ 

__ 

__ 

400.000 

400,000 

Yosemite-    .    . 

1,138,716 

1,139,343 

1,061,500 

1,150,400 

1,227,100 

1,505,500 

1,473,000 

1,510,000 

10,205,559 

Totals 

4,800,234 

4,968,692 

5,004,800 

5,289,200 

5,526,000 

5,792,800 

5,805,400 

6,449,000 

43,636,126 

*  Estimate  based  on  6-month  figures. 
SOURCE:  National  Park  Service. 


TABLE  21 
PROJECTED   VISITS   TO   CALIFORNIA   NATIONAL    PARKS,    1965-70 


Area 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Totals 

Cabrillo.- .    _ 

1,075,000 
23,000 
405,000 
56,000 
366,000 
509,000 
174,000 
627,000 
103,000 
120,000 

1,662,000 
550,000 

1,520,000 

1 ,082,000 
25,000 
408,000 
58,000 
376,000 
531,000 
183,000 
650,000 
112,000 
250,000 

1,718,000 
660,000 

1,530,000 

1,087,000 
27,000 
410,000 
60,000 
386,000 
553,000 
194,000 
673,000 
118,000 
500,000 

1,775,000 
700,000 

1,540,000 

1 ,092,000 
29,000 
412,000 
62,000 
400,000 
575,000 
205,000 
696,000 
125,000 
650,000 

1,832,000 
720,000 

1,550,000 

1 ,096,000 
32,000 
414,000 
65,000 
420,000 
597,000 
217,000 
719,000 
132,000 
800,000 

1 ,889,000 
750,000 

1,560,000 

1,099,000 
35,000 
416.000 
68,000 
450,000 
619,000 
228,000 
742,000 
138,000 
900,000 

1,945,000 
800,000 

1,570,000 

6,531,000 

171,000 

Death  Valley 

2,465,000 

Devils  Postpile.        _ 

369,000 

Joshua  Tree  __            

2,398,000 

Lassen  Volcanic          .      -    - 
Lava  Beds.          ______ 

3,384,000 
1,201,000 

Muir  Woods 

4,107,000 

728,000 

Point  Reyes 

3,220,000 

Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon - 

10,821,000 
4,180,000 

Yosemite     _              _______ 

9,270,000 

7,190,000 

7,583,000 

8,023,000 

8,348,000 

8,691,000 

9,010,000 

48,845,000 

*  Includes  offshore  use. 
SOURCE:  National  Park  Service. 


OTHER  INTERIOR  AGENCIES 

Two  other  agencies  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  land  holdings  within  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Geological  Survey  occupies  two  separate 
parcels  containing  36.3  acres.  The  Survey's  Pacific 
Coast  Center,  comprising  16.3  acres,  is  located  in 
Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo  County,  and  the  Conservation 
Division  Office,  which  is  concerned  with  the  leasing 


of  federal  lands  for  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  development, 
is  located  on  20  acres  of  land  northwest  of  Taft,  Kern 
County. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  is  the  only  other  agency 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  admin- 
isters land  within  California.  This  agency  operates  a 
plant  for  saline  water  conversion  and  research  on  lands 
encompassing  40  acres  in  San  Diego  County. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


Introduction 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
occupy  56.10  acres  and  20.80  acres,  respectively, 
within  the  State  of  California. 

Bureau  of  Prisons 

The  property  owned  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is 
comprised  of  sites  for  two  correctional  institutions. 
One,  the  United  States  Penitentiary,  Alcatraz,  San 
Francisco  County,  consists  of  22.50  acres  of  public  do- 
main lands.  The  land  and  buildings  have  been  declared 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  have 
been  reported  to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  disposal.  The  second  parcel  of  land  consists  of  33.60 
acres  which  was  acquired  for  the  Federal  Correctional 
Institution  at  Terminal  Island,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Additionally,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  utilizes  18,624.40 
acres  of  land  for  the  Federal  Correctional  Institution 
at  Lompoc,  Santa  Barbara  County,  which  is  permitted 
by  the  U.S.  Army  and  is  located  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base.  In  addition  to  use  as  a  penal  institution,  this 
property  is  also  used  for  the  grazing  of  livestock  and 
the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  hay  and  grain  crops. 


Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

Governmentally  owned  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
consists  of  20.80  acres,  which  is  located  in  four  parcels. 

TABLE  22 
IMMIGRATION   AND    NATURALIZATION    SERVICE    LANDS 

County  and  installation  Acres 

Imperial  County 

Border  Patrol  Pistol  Range  4.60 

Border   Patrol    Sector   Headquarters    3.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Southwest  Regional  Office  3.00 

San  Diego  County 

Border  Patrol  Sector  Headquarters  and 
Detention  Facility  10.20 

State  total 20.80 

Source:  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

None  of  the  land  currently  being  utilized  by  this 
agency  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain 
and,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  no  plans  for  the 
development,  public  use,  release,  or  disposal  of  any 
of  the  described  property. 
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CHAPTER  V 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


The  Post  Office  Department  occupies  124.90  acres 
of  land  within  California  which  is  utilized  for  its  post 
office  sites.  Such  lands  are  not  actually  "owned"  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  since  this  agency  occupies 
space  in  government-owned  buildings,  basically,  as  a 
tenant  of  the  General  Services  Administration.  How- 
ever, the  General  Services  Administration  does  list  the 
facilities  as  being  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

TABLE  23 
POST   OFFICE    DEPARTMENT   FACILITIES 

County  Acres 

Alameda    — — - — ?2.0 

Butte  1  -1 

Colusa    — — - - - -  -  A 

Contra  Costa  — 1-3 

El  Dorado - - — —  A 

Fresno    - —  1-0 

Glenn   -- — A 

Humboldt -5 

Imperial - —  2.0 

Kern   ----- A 

Lassen  — -5 

Los  Angeles  — 38.8 

Madera -6 

Marin   10 

Merced    — — *  ■' 

Monterey    -  1  -9 

Napa  -- 1-2 

Nevada    4 

Orange  - — 2.7 

Placer  1-1 


County  Acres 

Riverside    1.2 

San  Benito 5 

San  Bernardino - 2.3 

San  Diego  —      2.5 

San  Francisco   3.5 

San    Joaquin    — 3.2 

San  Luis   Obispo  - A 

San   Mateo  — 2.8 

Santa  Barbara  - L9 

Santa   Clara    — - — - 2.8 

Santa  Cruz       — - 1-3 

Shasta  ----- 1.0 

Solano    - — 4.6 

Sonoma    — - 7 

Stanislaus  9 

Sutter  -- 7 

Tehama   - - - - —        A 

Tulare    —      2.1 

Ventura  - — -       1  -5 

Yolo    - - ~~ - - -5 

Yuba  -- 11 

Total    - - 124.9 

Source:  General  Services  Administration. 

The  Post  Office  Department  also  makes  extensive 
use  of  leased  facilities  and  of  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ments in  securing  the  office  space  necessary  to  supply 
postal  services.  These  arrangements  are  generally  made 
in  the  less  populated  areas  due  to  the  varying  needs  of 
postal  services,  the  areas  themselves,  and  the  cost  in- 
volved. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


» 
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Two  agencies  within  the  Treasury  Department  have 
responsibilities  for  the  administration  of  government- 
owned  real  property  within  California.  The  Bureau 
of  Customs  owns  .7  acre  in  Imperial  County,  and  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  has  2,722.27  acres  in  var- 
ious installations  located  throughout  the  state. 

TABLE  24 
UNITED   STATES    COAST   GUARD    LANDS 

County  and  installation  Acres 
Alameda  County 

Government  Island  67.00 

Contra  Costa  County 

East  Brothers  Light  Station  ._..  .70 

Del  Norte  County 

Crescent  City  Light  Station   2.00 

Point  Saint  George  13.00 

Saint  George  Reef  Light  Station  .20 

Total - - 15.20 

Humboldt  County 

Cape  Mendocino  Light  Station 187.00 

Humboldt  Bay  Station 214.72 

Punta  Gorda  Light  Station  22.80 

Sugar  Loaf  Rock  34.50 

Table  Bluff  Light  Station  2.00 

Trinidad  Head  Light  Station 43.40 

Total  ... 504.42 

Los  Angeles  County 

Coast  Guard  Base,  Terminal  Island  20.70 

Point  Dume  Coast  Guard  Reservation  * 398.06 

Point  Fermin  Reservation 3.00 

Point  Vicente   Radio   Station -  17.79 

Point  Vicente  Coast  Guard  Reservation  * .05 

Santa  Barbara  Island  Reservation   ~ 56.96 

Total 496.56 

Marin  County 

Angel  Island _ - 10-31 

Point    Reyes    Station    —  2-80 

Point  Reyes  Light  Station — 83.00 

Total     ----- ---.  96.1 1 

Mendocino  County 

Point  Arena  Light  Station  21-20 

Point  Arena  Loran  Station 19-40 

Point  Cabrillo  Light  Station  30.40 

Total    -  71.00 

Monterey  County 

Castroville  HF/DF  Station 363.60 

Monterey  Station  3.80 

Point  Pinos  Light  Station  72.60 

Point  Sur  Light  Station  - -  45.00 

Total    - - - -----  485.00 

*  Vacant. 


County  and  installation  Acres 

Placer  County 

Lake  Tahoe  Station 2.90 

San  Diego  County 

San  Diego   Air  Station  22.70 

Ballast  Point  Light  Attendant  Station  3.00 

Point  Loma  Light  Station  11.50 

San  Mateo  Point  Loran  Transmitting  Station  41.94 

Total    79.14 

San  Francisco  County 

Alcatraz  Light  Station  .10 

Farallon  Island  Light  Station  120.00 

Mile  Rock  Light  Station  .20 

Yerba  Buena  Island 25.30 

Total    145.60 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Piedras  Blancas  Light  Station  20.00 

San  Luis  Obispo  Light  Station 30.00 

Total    .I-  50.00 

San  Mateo  County 

San  Francisco  Air  Station  m 20.50 

Pigeon  Point  Light  Station 12.00 

Point  Montara  Light  Station   11.80 

San  Bruno  Radio  Station 86.00 

Total                                    130.30 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Point  Arguello  Loran  Transmitting  Station  50.70 

Point  Arguello  Island  Reservation .40 

Point  Conception  Light  Station 30.00 

Point  Sal  Coast  Guard  Reservation  *  54.25 

Santa  Cruz  and  Gull  Island ___ - 100.00 

Santa  Barbara  Light  Station  8.60 

Total    - -  243.95 

Santa  Cruz  County 

Santa  Cruz  Light  -01 

Solano  County 

Carquinez  Strait  Light  Station  3.40 

Sonoma   County 

Bodega  Bay  Station 1-70 

Ventura  County 

Anacapa  Island  Light  Station  161.78 

Point  Hueneme  Light  Station 7.50 

San  Nicolas  Island  - - 160.00 

Total    ..-.                                                          329.28 

State  total  - -  -  2,722.27 

*  Vacant. 

Source:  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 


PHOTO:    U.S.    Coast   Guard    Base— Alameda.    U.S.    Coast    Guard    photo. 
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Pigeon  Point  Light  Station.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  photo. 


CHAPTER  VII 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction 

The  General  Services  Administration  is  one  of  the 
smaller  property-owning  federal  agencies  with  a  total 
of  237.10  acres  of  real  property  within  the  State  of 
California. 

TABLE  25 

LANDS   UNDER   THE   JURISDICTION    OF   THE    GENERAL 

SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION 

County  Acres 

Alameda    0.40 

Fresno    1  -70 

Imperial  3-20 

Kern  1-40 

Los  Angeles  105.90 

Monterey    - - 0.20 

Sacramento  5.20 

San   Diego    — 8.80 

San  Francisco  —  14.70 

San  Luis  Obispo  - 0.30 

San  Mateo  29.00 

Solano    - — — - -- 8.40 

Sonoma    57.90 

.    Total ----- 237.10 

The  only  land  areas  administered  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  on  a  permanent  basis  are  those 
which  are  occupied  by  federal  office  buildings.  Other 
lands  are  held  by  General  Services  only  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  pending  disposition. 

Surplus  Lands 

Nearly  all  disposals  of  surplus  real  property  are 
channeled  through  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Existing  statute  provides  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  may  acquire  surplus  federal  prop- 
erties for  public  purposes  prior  to  such  properties 
being  offered  for  public  sale. 

In  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  notify  state,  county,  and  city  officials  of  the 
availability  of  surplus  properties  located  within  their 
respective  areas  of  jurisdiction  prior  to  offering  them 
for  public  sale. 

If  any  of  the  local  governmental  agencies  are  in- 
terested in  the  surplus  lands,  they  are  required  to  no- 
tify the  General  Services  Administration  within  20 
days  and  to  submit  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plan  for  the  use  and  procurement  of  the  property. 

Disposal  of  Surplus  Property 

Several  statutes  authorize  the  disposal  of  surplus 
real  property  for  a  wide  variety  of  public  purposes. 
Section  13  (H)  of  the  Surplus  Real  Property  Act  of 
1944  provides  for  disposal  to  public  agencies  of  lands 
suitable  for  park,  recreational,  or  historical  areas. 


This  type  of  disposal  requires  the  approval  of  the 
administrator  of  the  disposing  agency  and  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  such 
lands  are  in  fact  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  as  a 
public  park,  recreational  area,  or  historic  monument 
site. 

Properties  to  be  used  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses are  conveyed  at  50  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  based  upon  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  prop- 
erty. Conveyances  for  purposes  of  historical  monu- 
ments are  made  without  monetary  consideration,  pro- 
vided that  the  conveyance  for  historic  areas  may  not 
be  executed  if  the  historic  significance  relates  to  a 
period  of  time  within  50  years  immediately  preceding 
the  transfer. 

Section  13  (G)  of  the  Surplus  Real  Property  Act  of 
1944  provides  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  federal  real 
or  personal  property  to  any  state,  political  subdivision, 
municipality,  or  tax-supported  institution  for  airport 
purposes  without  monetary  consideration. 

Such  transfers  require  a  finding  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  that  the  property 
is  suitable,  essential,  or  desirable  for  development,  im- 
provement, and  operation  as  a  public  airport.  Convey- 
ances for  airport  purposes  have  priority  over  all  other 
uses  except  transfer  to  other  federal  agencies.  This  is 
the  only  use  priority  established  in  statute. 

Public  Law  80-537  provides  for  the  transfer  of  sur- 
plus federal  lands  for  wildlife  conservation  purposes. 
When  such  lands  can  be  utilized  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tion purposes,  other  than  for  migratory  birds;  is  pri- 
marily valuable  for  those  purposes;  and  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  be  available  for  that  use,  such  lands  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  state  agency  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
state  wherein  the  property  lies  without  monetary  con- 
sideration. 

The  advice  and  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  secured  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  land  for  wildlife  management  purposes  even 
though  such  advice  is  not  specifically  required  in  stat- 
ute. Section  203  (K)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  provides  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  real  property  when  it  is  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  such 
property  is  needed  for  school,  classroom,  or  other 
educational  uses,  or  for  use  in  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  including  research. 

This  act  provides  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  prop- 
erties to  states  or  political  subdivisions,  tax-supported 
medical  and  educational  institutions,  hospitals,  or  other 
similar  institutions  not  operated  for  profit  which  have 
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been  held  to  be  tax  exempt  under  Section  501  (c)  (3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  sale  or  lease  value  of  the  property  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
taking  into  consideration  any  benefit  which  may  be 
received  by  the  United  States  from  the  proposed  use. 
Allowances  of  from  40  percent  to  100  percent  of  the 
sale  price  are  granted,  based  on  the  benefit  to  be  re- 
ceived. 


There  are  provisions  allowing  the  disposal  of  other 
surplus  properties,  such  as  surplus  power  transmission 
lines  to  other  public  agencies  at  the  appraised  fair 
market  value  and  the  transfer  of  surplus  lands  for 
public  roads.  In  addition,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration also  negotiates  the  sale  of  surplus  real  prop- 
erty to  other  public  agencies  at  the  fair  market  value 
without  restrictions  as  to  use. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Introduction 

The  Department  of  Defense  controls  in  excess  of 
4,000,000  acres  within  the  State  of  California.  The 
majority  of  this  acreage  is  land  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  for  use  of  the  various  military  agencies. 
Additionally,  a  substantial  amount  of  military  lands 
has  been  acquired  from  private  owners,  while  lesser 
amounts  are  occupied  through  license,  lease,  permit, 
easement,  or  other  use  agreement. 

TABLE  26 

LANDS   CONTROLLED   BY   THE    UNITED   STATES 

DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
County  and  installation  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Camp  Parks  2,993.96 

Oakland   Army   Terminal 620.00 

Total 3,613.96 

Contra  Costa  County 

Camp  Parks  916.13 

Imperial  County 

Yuma   Test  Station 36,350.00 

Lake  County 
West  Coast  Receiver  Site 1,202.00 

Lassen  County 
Sierra  Army  Depot ..       96,646.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Fort  MacArthur  625.00 

Point  Vicente 98.00 

Whites  Point 171.00 

Total 894.00 

Marin  Cotinty 

Fort  Baker  1,317.00 

Fort  Barry  ._  1,336.00 

Fort  Cronkhite  613.00 

Total ---         3,266.00 

Monterey  County 

Fort  Ord  - 28,908.00 

Hunter  Liggett  175,068.00 

Camp  Roberts  16,628.00 

Presidio  of  Monterey 402.00 

Total 221,006.00 

Sacramento  County 

Sacramento  Army  Depot 485.00 

San  Bernardino  County 

Fort  Irwin   - 642,722.00 

San  Francisco  County 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco 1,731.00 

Fort  Mason —  71.00 

Total -- 1,802.00 


PHOTO:   Thor    IRBM    missile   complex,   Vandenberg    Air    Force    Base. 
U.S.  Air  Force  photo. 


County  and  installation  Acres 
San  Joaquin  County 

Sharp  General  Depot 

Stockton  Field   Annex.. 71.00 

Lathrop  Area 724.00 

Tracy  Defense  Depot 448.00 

Total  _ 1,243.00 

San  Lids  Obispo  County 

Camp  Roberts  27,148.00 

Camp  San  Luis  Obispo 19,681.00 

Total... 46,829.00 

Santa  Barbara  County 

USDB,  Lompoc 3,206.00 

Sonoma  County 

Two  Rock  Ranch  Station 836.00 

Santa  Rosa  Receiving  Station 69.16 

Total 905.16 

Stanislaus  County 
Riverbank  Army  Ammunition  Plant  168.00 

Yolo  County 
West  Coast  Receiver  and  Transmitter  Site 652.00 

Subtotal  Army 1,061,906.25 

UNITED  STATES  AIR   FORCE 
Del  Norte  County 

777th  Air  Force  Squadron,  Requa 46.00 

Kern  County 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base 211,442.54 

750th  Air  Force  Squadron,  Boron 846.00 

Total 2 12,288.54 

Los  Angeles  County 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base .......  46,400.00 

Madera  County 
774th  Air  Force  Squadron,  Madera 57.00 

Marin  County 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base 2,185.00 

666th  Air  Force  Squadron,  Marin 106.00 

Total --.  2,291.00 

Mendocino  County 

776th  Air  Force  Squadron,  Point  Arena 81.00 

Merced  County 
Castle  Air  Force  Base ....  2,949.00 

Placer  County 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base - 637.58 

Riverside  County 

jMarch  Field  Air  Force  Base 8,162.00 

Sacramento  County 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base 2,581.95 

Mather  Air  Force  Base 6,129.00 

Total -  8,710.95 
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TABLE   26— Continued 

LANDS   CONTROLLED    BY   THE    UNITED   STATES 

DEPARTMENT   OF    DEFENSE 

UNITED  STATES  AIR   FORCE-Continued 

County  and  installation  Acres 
San  Bernardino  County 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base _... 42,880.00 

George  Air  Force  Base  and  Cuddeback 12,378.00 

Norton  Air  Force  Base __ 2,100.00 


Total 57,358.00 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

775th  Air  Force  Squadron,  Cambria 46.00 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 135,520.00 

Santa  Clara  County 

682nd  Air  Force  Squadron,  Almaden 

Solano  County 

Travis  Air  Force  Base 
Tehama  County 

859th  Air  Force  Squadron,  Red  Bluff... 
Ventura  County 

Oxnard  Air  Force  Base 

Yolo  County 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base 

Yuba  County 

Beale  Air  Force  Base     


73.00 

6,073.00 

25.00 

1,617.00 

638.20 

32,965.00 


Subtotal   Air  Force         515,938.27 

UNITED   STATES   NAVY 


434.00 
6,589.20 


Contra  Costa  County 

Point  Molate  NFD 

Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station.. 

Total 7,023.20 

Fresno  County 

Lemoore  Naval  Air  Station 3,040.00 

Imperial  County 

El  Centro  Naval  Air  Station 461,279.00 

Inyo  County 

China  Lake  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station  458,246.00 

Kern  County 

China  Lake  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station  70,766.00 

Elk  Hills  NPR  47,399.28 


Total. 118,165.28 

Kings  County 

Lemoore  Naval  Air  Station       15,377.69 

Los  Angeles  County 

China  Lake  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station  32,140.00 
Point  Mugu  and  San  Nicolaus  Island 

Missile  Range  1.31 

Long  Beach  Naval  Station 823.10 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 135.09 

San  Pedro  Naval  Fuel  Depot 360.14 


Total  ......        33,459.64 

Monterey  County 

Monterey  Post  Graduate  School  606.00 

Orange  Comity 

5,000.00 
1,555.00 


Seal  Beach  NWS 


Los  Alamitos  Naval  Air  Station 
Total 


County  and  installation  Acres 
Riverside  Comity 

Corona  NOL  ___ 626.00 

El  Centro  Naval  Air  Facility ._ 115,242.00 


Total                                                              115,868.00 

San  Bernardino  County 

China  Lake  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station 563,342.00 

San  Diego  County 

San  Diego  NTC 512.00 

Miramar  NAS _ __ 15,363.00 

Fallbrook  Annex  NWS 8  853.00 

San  Diego  Naval  Anti-Air  Training  Center 95.00 

San  Diego  Navy  Electronics  Lab  and 

Border  Field  2  132.01 

Ream  Field  NAAS _ 634.00 

North  Island  NAS 2,571.00 

San  Diego  Anti-Submarine  School  29.00 

Imperial  Beach  NRS 558.00 

San  Diego  Naval  Station 1,555.00 

Imperial  Beach  Navy  Amphibian  Base 1,006.00 


Total 33,308.01 


San  Francisco  County 

Treasure  Island  Naval  Station 
Hunter's  Point  Naval  Station 


1,081.00 
982.00 


Total 


San  Joaquin  County 
Stockton  NSA 


Santa  Barbara  County 

Point  Arguello  NMF 

Point  Mugu  and  San  Nicolaus  Island  NMF 


2,063.00 

1,273.00 

19,702.00 
9,122.00 


Total...  28,824.00 

1,775.10 


Santa  Clara  County 

Moffett  Field  Naval  Air  Station 


Solano  County 
Dixon  NRS. 
Marc  Island  N.S. 


1,285.00 
2,367.27 


Total 


Sonoma  County 

Skaggs  Island  Security  Group  Activity 

Stanislaus  County 
Crows  Landing  NALF 


3,652.27 
3,303.90 
4,399.00 


Ventura  County 
Point  Mugu  and  San  Nicolaus  Island 

Naval  Missile  Facility 18,184.93 

Point  Hueneme  NS 33,620.00 


Total    51,804.93 


Subtotal  Navy 1,913,365.02 

UNITED  STATES  MARINE   CORPS 


6,555.00 


Mono  County 
Camp  Pendleton   (Cold  Weather  Training 
Station)    


290.00 


Public  Land  Ownership  and  Use 
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TABLE   26— Continued 

LANDS   CONTROLLED    BY   THE    UNITED   STATES 

DEPARTMENT   OF    DEFENSE 

UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS-Continued 

County  and  installation  Acres 
Orange  County 

Santa  Ana  MCAF 2,234.00 

Camp  Pendleton .... 112.11 

El  Toro  MCAS 3,876.75 

Total -- 6,222.86 

San  Bernardino  County 

Twentynine  Palms  Marine  Corps  Base 596,633.00 

Barstow  USMC  4,557.00 

Total 601,190.00 

San  Diego  Comity 

Camp  Pendleton - 124,652.51 

El  Toro  MCAS 343.00 

Total _ --      124,995.51 

Subtotal  Marine  Corps - 732,698.37 

State  total— Department  of  Defense 4,223,907.91 

Source:  Department  of  Defense. 

Military  real  property  management  and  utilization 
programs  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  through  broad  departmental 
directives  or  instructions.  These,  in  turn,  are  imple- 
mented by  regulations  within  the  individual  military 
departments. 

Of  course,  all  programs  for  the  utilization  of  military 
properties  are  secondary  to  military  uses.  Cooperative 
management  agreements  are  executed  between  the  De- 
fense Department  and  other  public  agencies  which 
have  programs  directly  affecting  lands  under  military 
control.  Such  agreements  have  been  signed  between 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  conservation  of  forest,  soil,  and  water 
resources  on  military  lands. 

Additionally,  agreements  have  also  been  reached 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  conservation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  recreational  use  of  mili- 
tary properties,  and  grazing  programs  where  this  type 
of  use  is  possible.  The  management  and  use  of  military 
property  are  also,  in  many  instances,  subject  to  agree- 
ments reached  with  various  state  wildlife  management 
agencies. 

Acquisition  of  Real  Property 

Each  acquisition  or  disposal  of  real  property  by  a 
military  agency  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  defense  re- 
quirements, necessity,  and  conformance  to  overall  de- 
fense plans.  In  order  to  achieve  this  end,  policy  direc- 
tives are  issued  to  assure  that  all  acquisitions  and 
disposals  are  designed  to  achieve  optimum  balance  be- 
tween military  needs  and  property  holdings. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  military 
agencies  acquire  real  property.  In  the  past,  land  has 


been  acquired  through  transfer,  exchange,  easement, 
lease,  license,  permit,  gift,  donation,  reversion,  reas- 
signment, purchase,  condemnation,  and  withdrawal 
from  the  public  domain.  Acquisition  of  these  lands  is 
carried  out  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Public 
Works  Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

In  all  cases  of  land  acquisition,  it  is  necessary  to  first 
determine  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  property.  The  selection  of  lands  by  the  mili- 
tary is  necessarily  subject  to  certain  policy  controls. 
Before  additional  lands  may  be  acquired,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  that  the  land  requirements  cannot  be 
filled  through  certain  other  sources. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  that  the  require- 
ments cannot  be  met  through  the  use  of  property 
already  under  the  control  of  the  specific  military 
agency  or  through  the  transfer  or  permit  of  property 
under  other  military  control.  Second,  that  such  re- 
quirements cannot  be  satisfied  through  the  withdrawal 
of  land  from  the  public  domain  or  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  recapture  rights.  Third,  that  the  requirements 
cannot  be  fulfilled  by  the  exchange  of  government- 
owned  land  for  privately  owned  land  or  through  ex- 
change with  nonfederal  governmental  agencies. 
Fourth,  that  the  land  cannot  be  acquired  by  donation 
or  gift  or  through  the  use  of  excess  and  surplus  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  only  after  these  avenues  are  exhausted  that  the 
extent  of  real  estate  interest  to  be  acquired  and  the 
method  of  acquisition  is  determined. 

Acquisition  in  fee  title  is  made  only  when:  (1)  The 
cost  of  existing  or  proposed  improvements  exceeds 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land;  (2)  The  projected 
period  of  use  is  of  sufficient  duration  that  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  rental  and  restoration  exceeds  50  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  fair  market  value;  or  (3)  When 
the  cost  of  acquisition  of  easement  interests  is  equal  to 
75  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  and  the  project  is 
sufficiently  supported  with  appraisal  data  to  justify 
acquisition  in  fee  title. 

Land  management  plans  are  developed  during  the 
initial  planning  process  based  upon  the  best  use  of  the 
land  and  based  upon  mission  assignments  and  opera- 
tional requirements.  Studies  are  made  to  evaluate  the 
land's  natural  resources  and  physical  characteristics 
and  to  determine  recreational  requirements  and  possi- 
ble adaption  to  other  public  uses,  including  the  factors 
which  may  serve  to  limit  such  uses. 

Disposal  of  Real  Property 

The  disposal  of  surplus  military  properties,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  federal  agencies,  takes  place  through 
the  machinery  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  How- 
ever, there  is  limited  disposal  authority  granted  to  the 
military   agencies.   All   disposal  transactions,   as  with 
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acquisitions,  are  subject  to  review,  evaluation,  and 
final  approval  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for   Installations   and   Logistics. 

The  military  has,  in  the  past  several  years,  pursued  a 
program  to  dispose  of  all  property  in  excess  of  current 
and  foreseeable  needs.  All  military  property  resources 
are  subject  to  continuing  review  in  order  to  assure 
that  capacity  will  meet  needs  and  to  further  assure 
that  real  property  holdings  are  being  properly  utilized 
in  a  practical  and  economical  manner. 

Land  Management 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense encourages  nonmilitary  use  of  its  properties 
when  such  use  does  not  conflict  with  the  primary 
military  objective.  It  is  only  when  the  military  objec- 
tives have  been  fulfilled  that  other  public  uses  can  be 
permitted. 

It  is  required  that  all  military  commanders  work 
with  federal,  state,  and  local  conservation  officials  to 
assure  that  conservation  policies  and  programs  are 
effectively  carried  out.  Department  of  Defense  direc- 
tives have  resulted  in  cooperative  management  agree- 
ments with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

TABLE   27 
MILITARY   INSTALLATIONS    WITH    COOPERATIVE    WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT   PROGRAMS 

Installation                              County  Acreage 

Beale  AFB  Yuba    45,576 

McClellan  AFB  . Placer,  Yolo,  Sacramento  2,384 

Fort  Ord  Complex  Monterey,  San  Luis 

Obispo    ____ 247,564 

Camp  Parks  _ _ Alameda  3,913 

San  Francisco  Presidio San  Francisco,  Marin  5,000 

Camp  San  Luis  Obispo  San  Luis  Obispo  _ 19,681 

China  Lake  NOB  Inyo,  San  Bernardino  _  1,095,173 

Corona  NOL  Riverside    .  609 

Elks  Hill  NPR                      .  Kern    .  197,618 

Camp  Pendleton San  Diego  ......  125,020 

Point  Arguello  NMF    Santa  Barbara  ...  19,667 

El  Centro  NAF  Imperial 10,000 

San   Diego  NTC  ..... San  Diego  .....  489 

Long  Beach  NS Los    Angeles  150 

Leemoore  NAS Kings  .....  19,000 

Crows  Landing  NALF Stanislaus    1,600 

Stockton    NSA    San   Joaquin  1,400 

Dixon   NRS   Solano _  1,285 

Skaggs  Island  NRS  Sonoma 3,310 

Point  Molate  NFD  Contra  Costa  408 

Concord   NAD   Contra  Costa  ...  6,900 

Treasure  Island  NTS San  Francisco  ...  1,081 

Hamilton   AFB  Marin    2,417 

Sierra  Army  Depot  Lassen 97,676 

Point  Mugu  &  San 

Nicolas  NMF  Santa  Barbara  ...  15,000 

State  total   1,922,921 

Source:  Department  of  Defense. 

In  addition,  management  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished so  as  to  protect  and  preserve  watersheds,  soil, 
and  beneficial  forest  and  vegetative  cover.  Care  is  taken 
to  preserve  all  natural  resources  and,  when  compatible, 
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public  use  of  land  and  water  is  permitted  in  com- 
pliance with  natural  resource  policies  and  goals. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  found  it  desirable 
and  necessary  to  establish  conservation  committees  at 
each  installation.  The  committee  is  composed  of  the 
commander  and  his  various  staff  elements  and  has  as 
its  purpose  the  giving  of  assistance  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  conservation  programs.  This  serves  to 
assure  balanced  action  and  continuity  of  application. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

/nfroc/ucf/on 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  performs  the  real  property 
functions  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  with  policies  and  programs  being  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  Department  of  Defense 
directives.  Each  base  commander  has  immediate  juris- 
diction over  the  land  comprising  the  individual  mili- 
tary base.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  exercises  no 
authority  in  this  regard  but  does  perform  certain 
functions  and  responsibilities  with  regard  to  civil 
works  constructed  by  the  corps. 

To  this  end,  the  corps  has,  at  the  present  time, 
acquired  78,879  acres  of  land  in  fee  and,  in  addition, 
has  obtained  use  of  17,795  acres  of  public  domain 
lands. 

TABLE  28 
UNITED   STATES   ARMY   CORPS   OF    ENGINEERS   LANDS 

Acres 

Acres  public 

County                                         acquired  domain  Total 

Alameda    86  —  86 

Calaveras 6,043  180  6,223 

Del  Norte  2  —  2 

El   Dorado  8,300  1,480  9,780 

Fresno    4,394  8,610  13,004 

Glenn  4,282  —  4,282 

Humboldt  48  —  48 

Kern 11,522  4,208  15,730 

Los  Angeles  .....   9,147  —  9,147 

Marin 70  —  70 

Mendocino   3,073  100  3,173 

Napa    5  —  5 

Orange  588  —  588 

Placer  5,849  1,555  7,404 

Riverside    3,849  —  3,849 

Sacramento  2,352  —  2,352 

San  Bernardino 2,926  —  2,926 

San    Diego    35  —  35 

San  Joaquin  507  —  507 

Solano    2,113  —  2,113 

Sonoma    30  —  30 

Stanislaus  493  —  493 

Tehama    3,792  —  3,792 

Tulare    6,920  —  6,920 

Yolo    109  —  109 

Yuba     2,344  1,662  4,006 

State  totals   78,879  17,795  96,674 

Source:  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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Civil  Functions 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  does  have  primary  juris- 
diction over  lands  acquired  for  the  development  of 
water  resources  and  on  which  are  located  single-  and 
multiple-purpose  reservoirs.  These  lands  are  used 
primarily  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
water  control  facilities  and  reservoir  flowage  together 
with  public  recreation.  Lands  not  immediately  needed 
and  which  are  adjacent  to  corps  projects  are  leased 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  private  individuals. 

Lands  necessary  to  secure  public  access  to  project 
water  areas  are  acquired  at  the  same  time  as  lands 


necessary  for  project  construction  in  order  to  permit 
public  recreational  use.  Development  of  such  lands 
takes  place  as  public  use  demands.  In  general,  such 
acquisitions  do  not  involve  large  areas  but  are  small 
parcels  designed  to  provide  access  to  recreation  sites 
and  to  permit  the  greatest  possible  use  to  be  achieved. 
The  corps  cooperatively  plans  for  and  manages  its 
lands  in  conjunction  with  other  public  agencies,  such 
as  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  and  local  governmental 
bodies.  Other  public  agencies  are  encouraged  to 
operate,  maintain,  and  develop  public  recreational 
facilities  at  corps  projects. 


Pine   Flat  Dam  an   the  Kings   River  constructed   by  the   Army   Corps  of   Engineers.   U.S.   Army  Corps  of  Engineers  photo. 
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OTHER  CIVIL  AGENCIES 


Introduction 

Six  other  agencies  within  the  federal  government 
are  responsible  for  the  management  of  23,954.49  acres 
of  land.  This  is  comprised  of  17,334.8  acres  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
2,933.09  acres  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency; 
1,756  acres  under  the  United  States  Information 
Agency;  1,402.6  acres  under  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion; 298  acres  under  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  and  230  acres  under  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  operates  three  in- 
stallations in  California.  One  encompasses  705.8  acres 
near  Livermore,  Alameda  County.  The  second  parcel 
is  known  as  "Site  300"  and  embodies  a  total  of  6,888 
acres,  of  which  5,832  acres  are  in  San  Joaquin  County 
and  1,056  acres  are  in  Alameda  County.  Additionally, 
the  Albuquerque  Operations  Office  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  had  jurisdiction  over  9,741 
acres  of  land  in  Imperial  County.  However,  this  land 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  on 
March  19,  1964.  We  are  here  including  it  as  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  land  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
data  received  from  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
military  installations  was  computed  prior  to  the 
transfer. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  no  plans  for 
the  development  and  public  use  of  its  properties  other 
than  for  its  own  research  purposes.  Except  with 
regard  to  the  Imperial  County  property,  there  are  at 
the  present  time,  no  plans  for  the  release  or  disposal 
of  any  of  these  lands. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  supervises  the  man- 
agement of  2,933.09  acres  of  land  which  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  current  and  future  programs  con- 
nected with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  air  navi- 
gation and  air  traffic  control  facilities. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  acquires  interest  only 
in  the  amount  of  land  necessary  for  its  facilities,  of 
which  the  majority,  or  2,775  acres,  has  been  derived 
through  the  withdrawal  of  public  domain  land. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  range  and  reliability  of 
modern  aircraft,  certain  of  this  agency's  lands  are  no 
longer  required.  For  the  past  several  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  has  been  engaged  in  a  program 
of  relinquishing  the  operation  of  emergency  or  inter- 
mediate landing  fields,  such  as  Desert  Center  in  River- 
side County. 


TABLE  29 
FEDERAL   AVIATION   AGENCY   LANDS 

County  and  installation  Acres 

Alameda  County 
Scarper  Peak  Radar  7.02 

Fresno  County 

Middle  Marker  Site  0.45 

VORTAC  at  Priest  _       80.00 

Total  ._. _       80.45 

Imperial  County 

Pilot  Knob  Bureau  40.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Vincent  Beacon  10.00 

Riverside  County 

Desert  Center  Landing  Field  — _  1,400.00 

Whitewater  Beacon  10.00 

Total   — -  1,410.00 

San  Bernardino  County 

VHF/UHF  A/G  Communication  Facility  _ _  35.00 

Cave  Mountain  Beacon  _  40.00 

Eagle  Pass  Beacon  320.00 

Francis  Spring  Beacon  _ 160.00 

Ludlow  Beacon  160.00 

Mirage  Lake  Beacon 40.00 

VORTAC  at  Parker 160.00 

VORTAC  at  Twentynine  Palms  _ 160.00 

Total  --- _ 1 ,075 .00 

San  Francisco  County 

Transoceanic  Repeater  Site  3.12 

Consolan  __ 147.50 

Total  ~-~ 150.62 

Siskiyou  County 
Round  Mountain  Beacon - - -      160.00 

State  total  —  2,933.09 

Source:  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  also  been  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  light  beacons  for  more  sophisticated 
navigational  and  air  traffic  control  devices.  Where  the 
future  operation  of  a  beacon  or  landing  field  is  deemed 
to  be  inadvisable,  application  is  then  made  to  restore 
the  land  to  the  public  domain.  In  certain  instances, 
other  public  agencies  acquire  and  operate  the  facili- 
ties. 

Joint  use  by  the  public  of  lands  surrounding  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  installations  is  generally  incompatible 
with  their  primary  use.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  such  in- 
stallations free  of  all  obstructions  although,  on 
occasion,  limited  agricultural  use  is  permitted. 
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United  States  Information  Agency  The  Veterans  Administration  makes  additions  to  fa- 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  utilizes  1,440  cilities  at  all  installations  as  such  additions  are  required 

acres  of  land  in  California  which  contain  radio  trans-  by  l°ad  conditions.  A  portion  of  the  property  now 

mitting  and  receiving  facilities  for  the  Voice  of  Amer-  being  utilized  for  the  Veterans  Center  in  Los  Angeles 

ica.  All  of  this  property  has  been  acquired  and  none  is  w^l  be  turned  over  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 

withdrawn  from  the  public  domain.  tration  for  the  construction  of  a  new  federal  office 

This  property  is  located  at  two  separate  installa-  building. 

tions,  at  Dixon  in  Solano  County  and  at  Delano  in  K,  ±.       .  . 

!/■         /-•                -tm      r-k-             l             -ii              •     r,~, ,  Nationa   Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Kern  County.  The  Dixon  plant  will  contain  876  acres  H       mirimmruiion 

when  the  current  acquisition  of  156  acres  is  completed.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

The  Delano  plant  contains  800  acres  in  Kern  County,  operates  facilities  on  a  total  of  298  acres  within  Cali- 

of  which  160  acres  is  currently  being  acquired,  and  fornia.  This  includes  151.1  acres  at  Moffett  Field  in 

80  acres  in  Tulare  County.  Santa  Clara  County,  which  is  being  utilized  by  the 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  currently  Ames  Research  Center  for  research  and  development 

has  no  plans  for  the  development  and  public  use  of  programs.  The  NASA  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in 

lands  under  its  jurisdiction,  nor  does  it  contemplate  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  County,  contains  146.9  acres, 

the  disposal  of  any  lands  in  the  near  future.  which  is  also  being  utilized  for  research  and  develop- 
ment purposes. 

Additionally,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

The    Veterans    Administration    presently    operates  Administration   leases   a   total   of   298.71    acres   from 

nine  hospitals  in  California  containing  a  total  area  of  private  and   public   owners.   The  NASA  Flight  Re- 

1,402.6  acres.  One  of  its  installations  is  in  the  process  search  Center  contains  171  acres  under  lease  from  the 

of  disposal.  United  States  Air  Force  at  Edwards,  California.  The 

TABLE  30  Ames  Research  Center  makes  use  of  1.21  acres  from 

VETERANS   ADM.N.STRAT.ON    LANDS  a    pfivate    Qwner    ^    Mountain     yiew    an(,     ^     ^ 

County  and  hospital                                                                 Acres  under  Hcense  from  the  N          ^  Moffet|.  pi  ,d    , 

Alameda  County  ,                   ,                                  J 

Livermore  Hospital                                                      157.40  '  another  4-2  acres  are  leased  from  a  private  owner 

Oakland  Hospital*  2.80  and  7.3  acres  from  the  City  of  Pasadena. 

^  fc  ,  All  property  currently  under  the  control  of  the  Na- 

1  otal 160  20  •        i    a                 ■ 

Contra  Costa  County  tlonaI  aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is  being 

Martinez  Hospital 26.00  fu".v  utilized  in  support  of  its  research  and  develop- 

Fresno  County  ment  programs,  and  there  are  no  plans  to  release  or 

Fresno  Hospital                                                                18.50  dispose  of  any  property  at  this  time. 

Los  Angeles  County 

Long  Beach  Hospital    100.30  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Veterans  Center,  Los  Angeles  623.60  -ru     i?  j       i  #"■                •                 ^ 

San  Fernando  Hospital                                                 107.80  he  bederal  Communications  Commission  operates 

Sepulveda  Hospital                                                       160.00  two  installations  occupying  a  total  of  230  acres  which 

T     .                                                                   are  Federal  Communications  Commission  monitoring 

station  sites.  One  site  contains  120  acres  and  is  located 

San  Francisco  County  near  Livermore  in  Alameda  County.  The  other,  con- 

ban  Francisco  Hospital  22.50  •    •                              . 

San  Mateo  County  taininS  l 10  acres'  1S  located  near  Santa  Ana  in  °range 

Menlo  Park  Division,  Palo  Alto  Hospital  96.20  County. 

Santa  Clara  County  Full  use  is  currently  being  made  of  all  lands.  How- 

Palo  Alto  Division,  Palo  Alto  Hospital                           87.50  ever,  current  plans  indicate  that  80  acres  of  the  Santa 

State  total                                                             i 402  60  Ana  ProPerty   wi^   be   turned   over   to   the   General 

*  Surplus  to  needs.  Services  Administration,  as  property  excess  to  the  com- 

Source:  Veterans  Administration.  mission's  needs,  within  the  next  two  years. 
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COUNTY 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte. 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte. __. 
El  Dorado.... 
Fresno 


Glenn 

Humboldt. 
Imperial.-. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 


Los  Angeles. 
Madera 


Marin 

Mariposa. .. 
Mendocino. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey. . 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 


Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 


San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 


Sutter 

Tehama... 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne. 
Ventura... 

Yolo. 

Yuba 


TABLE  31 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY   THE    STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA 


AGRICULTURAL 
AGENCIES 


Depart- 
ment of 
Agricul- 
ture 


2.58 
4.59 
2.59 


6.07 


.11 


4.50 
5.18 


2.31 


.90 
7.24 


10.00 


,62 


1.17 
.69 


2.21 
1.01 


District 
Agricul- 
tural 
Associa- 
tions 


0.00 

25.94 
63.25 
55.00 
54.00 
72.73 
88.00 

0.00 

46.71 
50.00 
0.00 

0.00 
80.00 
32.00 

232.30 
125.27 


34.01 

47.00 

80.00 

4.00 

0.00 

21.80 

38.62 

76.00 

162.00 

45.00 

34.00 
47.50 

131.00 
94.73 

265.00 

190.60 
36.00 

67.00 
34.48 

100.00 
40.00 

34.50 

37.00 
0.00 
72.00 

42.20 
7.08 

49.00 
20.05 
61.00 
55.00 


Totals 52.10      2,851.77 


Poultry 
Improve- 
ment 
Commis- 


CORRECTIONAL 
AGENCIES 


42.54 


Depart- 
ment of 
Correc- 
tions 


42.54 


1,720.00 
1,159.00 

444.40 
936.00 


91.45 
884.32 


2,370.31 


781.00 
160.50 


908.00 


308.00 


Depart- 
ment of 
Youth 

Authority 


EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 


University 

of 
California 


983.00 
1,110.00 


121.07 


23.60 
111.10 


960.00 
162.77 


265.00 


111.00 


9,762.98 


3,847.54 


1,607.71 


170.97 


2,762.00 
590.00 


250.00 

40.00 

160.00 

40.00 

496.04 


1,600.00 
40.00 


1,700.80 


140.00 
5,488.00 


36.00 
671.00 
106.88 


632.00 
3,690.30 
2,410.00 


17.47 
798.00 
326.00 


413.00 


3,086.00 
5,000.00 


37,338.48 


Depart- 
California    ment  of 


State 
Colleges 


354.00 


751.00 


1,428.00 


71.40 
22.00 


1,869.00 


235.00 


268.00 

429.00 
757.00 
93.00 

2,838.00 


127.00 


215.00 
220.00 


9,677.40 


Educa- 
tion 


129.63 


2.30 


70.00 


279.51 


EMPLOYMENT 
RELATIONS 
AGENCIES 


Depart- 
ment of 
Employ- 
ment 


.90 
2.12 


.76 


8.52 


1.79 
5.94 


1.27 


1.18 
1.39 


1.25 


.50 


.07 


29.72 


Depart- 
ment of 
Indus- 
trial 
Rela- 
tions 


1.02 


1.52 


HEALTH  AND 
WELFARE 
AGENCIES 


Department 
of  Mental 
Hygiene 


880.24 

1,281.40 

1,520.75 
389.72 
225.11 

634.23 

3.33 

255.60 
1.187.64 

707.93 


1,685.03 
220.66 


668.26 
1,648.67 


Depart- 
ment of 
Public 
Health 


11,308.57         4.02 


2.56 


Depart- 
ment of 
Social 
Welfare 


1.46 


.34 


PUBLIC 

SAFETY 

AGENCIES 


Military 
Depart- 
ment 


2.00 


9.06 

2.58 
2.00 

2.84 
3.32 
6.10 

6.56 
2.00 

1.73 
55.80 


2.00 


1.00 


2.18 
7.11 


8.62 

2.10 
21.02 

4.81 
11.26 
29.88 

8.75 

41.97 

5,280.00 

5.64 

4.41 

7.80 

130.00 


1.34 
3.28 
7.24 
5.91 

2.00 
3.00 

5.67 
3.93 
5.00 


Depart- 
ment of 
Veterans 
Affairs 


576.75 


2.04 


.91      579.49 
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TABLE  31 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY   THE    STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA-Continued 


COUNTY 


RESOURCES  AGENCIES 


Department  of 
Conservation 


Division 

of 
Forestry 


Divi- 
sion of 
Oil 
and 
Gas 


Depart- 
ment of 

Fish 

and 
Game 


Depart- 
ment of      Depart- 
Parks  and  i  ment  of 
Recrea-        Water 
tion*        Resources 


State 
Board 

of 
Recla- 
mation 


REVENUE  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

AGENCIES 


Depart- 
ment of 
General 
Services 


Depart- 
ment of 

Financet 


STATE 
CON- 
TROLL- 
ER 


Tax 
Deeded 
Lands 


TRANSPORTATION 
AGENCIES 


Depart- 
ment of 
Public 
Works 


Depart- 
ment of 
Motor 
Vehicles 


Cali- 
fornia 
High- 
way 
Patrol 


OTHER  AGENCIES 


Mount 

San 
Jacinto 
Winter 

Park 
Author- 
ity 


San 
Fran- 
cisco 
Port 
Author- 
ity 


Hum- 
boldt 
Bay 
Harbor 
Com- 
mission 


TOTALS 


Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco.-. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 


San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 


Sutter 

Tehama. .. 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne. 
Ventura.. 

Yolo 

Yuba 


2.06 

279.32 

124.87 

22.20 

6.52 

151.34 

331.57 

61.07 


32.10 

400.00 

0.52 

3,489.48 

199.26 

6.10 


152.37 
52,148.02 
6.19 


36.81 

818.98 

44.06 

4.58 

80.07 

12.16 

30.53 

1.31 

42.54 

548.26 


23.95 


82.39 

22.38 

9,130.53 

160.68 

523.25 
2.71 


103.92 

260.00 

4,581.88 

25.78 

66.27 


Totals  . 


0.37 


74,033.89 


6,290.42 


13.50 

121.00 

9,155.81 

50.00 

194.31 

8,315.09 

40.00 


2.00 
18,322.54 


1,092.50 


86.20 

3,003.00 

23.75 


77.04 
3,294.00 


23.77 

0.31 
3,140.00 

21.10 
8.00 
5.94 


70.00 
100.10 

426.16 

10,487.00 

5.22 


420.00 
42,971.49 


47.33 
95.95 


82.80 
7,342.86 


606.95 

440.01 

43.55 

25.82 

2,681.50 

66.50 

6,476.39 

15,669.37 

2,752.06 


51,209.43 

30.072.41 

2,486.67 

559.69 

6,628.74 

7,003.79 

6,610.16 

234.76 

11.57 

4,303.69 

1,397.90 

295.13 

327.30 

274.24 

5,680.63 

18.435.76 

957.73 

196.85 

82.64 

474,243.09 

40.98 

258.12 

2.824.70 

4,431.65 
1,245.87 

13,110.26 

21,184.69 

3,941.92 


367.38 
6.175.59 


126.75 
3.23 


2,990.39 
442.32 


0.37    115,329.19    696,918.18 


1,276.00 

14,308.00 

845.00 


661.00 


27,951.00 


4,151.00 
4,238.00 


303.00 


510.00 


892.00 


437.00 


49.67 
443.57 


53.69 


3.40 
4,070.95 


3.06 


663.28 


55,572.00 


1,275.62 


3,467.52 
14.81 


965.95 
1,530.55 


12,542.07 


81.38 


8.00 


250.08 
362.89 


109.38 
2.06 


0.91 
560.69 


.19 


1,460.61 

268.00 

538.80 

2,171.72 
1,351.12 

83.87 

122.74 

2.51 

1,490.85 

1,697.05 


0.40 
5.88 

0.81 


1,235.00 


59.59 


169.03 


301.42 
160.00 


1,117.00 
799.76 
189.30 
206.32 

1,583.94 

922.87 

1,013.48 

45,332.78 

101,888.26 

4,352.04 

3,616.84 
45,433.18 
760.00 


85.90 

100.00 

3,081.20 

10,896.50 

9,895.80 

2,723.93 

490.27 

236.54 

0.28 

883.06 

3,634.70 

58,658.19 

23.10 

1,696.31 

314,477.29 

2,798.64 


675.S7 


160.40 
2.00 


6,652.02 
2,771.41 


476.25 

3,875.48 

1.187.62 

691.79 

870.25 

80.00 
51.28 


12,033.56 


373.00 

148.00 

1,388.00 

19.00 

1,197.00 

1,080.00 

22.00 

747.00 

101.00 

158.00 

248.00 

2,130.00 

17,598.00 

9,723.00 

2,165.00 

90.00 

625.00 

80.00 

696.00 

3.00 

5.00 

40.00 

1,515.00 

20.00 

76.00 

1,058.00 

2.00 

32.00 


691.00 

1,444.00 
41.00 
93.00 

15,287.00 
448.00 

186.00 
374.00 

10.00 

1.00 

3.00 

1,139.00 

022.00 

569.00 

9.00 

400.00 

156.00 


634,653.27 


399.00 

1,453.00 

2,293.00 

30.00 

2,585.00 

407.00 


72,379.00 


3,629.03 
993.07 
1,486.72 
2,027.53 
1,660.09 
1,415.00 
1,834.30 
1,204.55 
2,319.52 
5,387.14 

992.40 
4,122.71 
4,426.00 
5,252.00 

11,029.30 
1,512.47 
1.637.42 
3,720.00 

16,768.63 
1,688.81 

1,347.39 
1,281.99 
4,092.95 
2.647.71 
2,215.33 
3,796.64 
4,048.64 
1,435.55 
1,759.64 
4,219.94 

2,278.13 
2,121.64 
9,158.86 
2.842.22 
1,191.00 
14,065.88 
7,793.34 
683.94 
3,047.26 
5,077.54 

2,989.75 
4.734.29 
3,505.73 
1,583.47 
4,063.76 
1,297.50 
3,995.24 
2,402.64 
3,220.70 
2,048.00 

1,037.00 
2,541.82 
1,837.15 
5,063.15 
1,892.19 
3,832.52 
2,374.34 
889.04 


197,520.57 


3.55 


0.08 
1.53 


14.60 


1.43 


1.50 


2.02 
15.54 

2.47 
1.65 
2.45 
1.56 


1.48 
1.36 


55.21 


0.50 
3.00 


0.75 
0.80 


1.33 
2.00 

1.00 

0.75 

221.25 


1.00 
1.20 


2.00 


1.75 
0.75 


0.75 


99.90 


238  S3 


342.12 


342.12 


262.17 


262.17 


8,064.21 
1,882.50 
4,374.53 

23,662.37 
6,725.79 
4,182.59 

10,230.21 

18,315.72 
8,601.14 

18,739.82 

2,316.51 

59,037.01 

106,034.16 

117,304.01 

21,803.23 

1,684.99 

10,125.83 

68,956.62 

29,759.64 

6,986.63 

8,887.91 

1,608.37 

73,843.44 

33,947.91 

13,220.08 

14,767.19 

13,674.48 

7,856.47 

5,742.86 

7,317.21 

5,039.93 

15.736.59 

100,155.08 

10,545.43 

3,314.28 

348,063.69 

487,679.60 

1,209.19 

7,732.35 

20,340.02 

7,596.78 

6.815.20 

22,134.35 

25,503.54 

25,070.39 

4,320.67 

7,977.24 

16,358.67 

14,061.12 

3,205.83 

5,505.31 
50,043.35 
4,741.00 
13,813.15 
6,036.54 
8,854.54 
7.117.36 
14,831.59 


99.90 


1,953,456.22 


*  All  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks, 
t  All  but  2.46  acres  state  school  lands. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  utilizes  only 
52.10  acres  of  state-owned  real  property  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities. 

TABLE  32 
DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE    LANDS 

County  and  facility  Acres 

Del  Norte  County 
Redwood  Highway  Inspection  Station 2.58 

El  Dorado  County 
Meyers  Inspection  Station  ~ — 4.59 

Fresno  County 
Fresno  Veterinary  Laboratory 2.59 

Imperial  County 
Winterhaven  Inspection  Station  6.07 

Los  Angeles  County 
San  Gabriel  Veterinary  Laboratory  44 

Modoc  County 

Alturas  Inspection  Station  1.50 

Dorris  Inspection  Station  3.00 

Total - - —    4.50 

Mono  County 

Benton  Inspection  Station 2.68 

Topaz  Inspection  Station  _ — 2.50 

Total  _ - -- - -- -    5.18 

Nevada  County 
Truckee  Inspection  Station 2.31 

Riverside  County 
Banning-Beaumont  Inspection  Station  .90 

Sacramento  County 

Office-12th  and  O  Streets  .88 

24th  Street  and  Meadowview  Road  3.31 

Sacramento  Veterinary  Laboratory 3.05 

Total.. _ -- - 7.24 

San  Bernardino  County 
Twentynine  Palms  Inspection  Station  10.00 

Santa  Barbara  County 
Carpenteria  Inspection  Station  ~ - -62 

Sierra  County 
Long  Valley  Inspection  Station —     1-17 

Siskiyou  County 
Hornbrook  Inspection  Station  -69 

Sonoma  County 
Petaluma  Veterinary  Laboratory  — 2.21 

Stanislaus  County 
Turlock  Veterinary  Laboratory I -01 

State  total  52-10 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  primary  usage  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
lands  is  to  house  plant  quarantine  inspection  stations 
which  are  necessary  in  the  program  for  control  and 
eradication  of  injurious  insects,  plant  disease  organisms, 
and  other  agricultural  pests.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Quarantine  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
quarantine  regulations  which  are  designed  to  protect 
crops  from  pest  and  disease  damage. 

Transcontinental  and  international  travel  serve  to  in- 
crease the  problem  of  defending  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  agricultural  pests.  Such  introductions  have 
been  shown  to  be  directly  related  to  the  volume  of 
travel  and  have  necessitated  the  placement  of  plant 
quarantine  stations  on  all  major  interstate  highways. 
Each  vehicle  passing  through  the  station  into  Cali- 
fornia is  inspected  in  order  to  insure  against  the  entry 
of  quarantined  materials  or  to  determine  that  such  ma- 
terials meet  quarantine  requirements. 

During  1963,  nearly  nine  million  vehicles  were  in- 
spected at  California  border  stations.  Such  inspections 
resulted  in  the  interception  of  74,795  lots  of  plant 
material  in  violation  of  the  Agricultural  Code. 

California,  unlike  many  of  her  sister  states,  is  un- 
usually susceptible  to  the  introduction  of  harmful 
insects  and  material  simply  because  of  its  geographic 
location.  Since  California  is  a  major  seaport  state  and 
receives  considerable  international  air  traffic,  the  prob- 
lem of  insect  entry  control  is  severely  complicated. 
California's  major  seaports  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Pedro,  and  San  Diego  are  now  staffed  with  quarantine 
inspectors.  Additionally,  full-time  inspectors  are  sta- 
tioned at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service  headquarters  for  the  Western 
United  States. 

During  1963,  nearly  one-half  of  all  ships  inspected 
at  California  ports  were  found  to  contain  material  in 
violation  of  plant  quarantine  regulations.  Prohibited 
plant  material  was  also  found  on  44  percent  of  all  air- 
craft arriving  from  foreign  countries  and  Hawaii  when 
inspected  at  California  airfields. 


PHOTO:  Yermo  Plant  Quarantine  Station.  Department 
of  Agriculture  photo. 
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DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

District  Agricultural  Associations  occupy  2,851.77 
acres  of  state-owned  real  property  located  throughout 
the  state. 

TABLE  33 
LANDS   OF    DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATIONS 

County  and  Association  Acres 

Alameda  County 

1st  District  Fair —      0.00 

Amador  County 

26th  District  Fair - 25.94 

Butte  County 

3rd   District   Fair — -    63.25 

Calaveras  County 

39th  District  Fair ._.. - 55.00  a 

Colusa  County 
44th  District  Fair ._ 54.00 

Contra  Costa  County 
23rd  District  Fair..— 72.73 

Del  Norte  County 
41st  District  Fair 

Fresno  County 
2 1st  District  Fair 


88.00 


0.00' 


Glenn  County 
42nd  District  Fair -— 46.7 1 

Humboldt  County 
9th  District  Fair ~~ - 50.00 


Imperial  County 
45th  District  Fair .— — - - 

Inyo  County 

18th  District  Fair _ - — 0.00" 

Kern  County 

15th  District  Fair  


0.00 


0.00' 


Kings  County 
24-A  District  Fair 80.00 

Lake  County 
49th  District  Fair - —     32.00 

Los  Angeles  County 
6th  District— Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  122.30 

48th  District  Fair— Los  Angeles 30.00 

50th  District  Fair— Lancaster 80.00 


Total - —  232.30 

Madera  County 
21-A  District  Fair _ 12*-27 

Mariposa  County 
35-A  District  Fair.- - - -----    34.01 

Mendocino  County 

12th  District  Fair - 47.00 

Merced  County 

3 5th  District  Fair - 


80.00 


Modoc  County 

34th  District  Fair  4.00 

Monterey  County 
7th  District  Fair 21-80 

Napa  County 
25th  District  Fair 38-62 

Nevada  County 

17th  District  Fair. ----- 76-00 


PHOTO:    19th    District    Agricultural    Association,    Santa    Barbara. 


County  and  Association  Acres 

Orange  County 

32nd  District  Fair 162.00 

Placer  County 

20th  District  Fair 45.00 

Riverside  County 

46th  District  Fair 34.00 

Sacramento  County 

52nd  District  Fair 47.50 

San  Benito  County 

33rd  District  Fair _ _  131.00 

San  Bernardino  County 

28th  District  Fair ~    94.73 

San  Diego  County 

22nd  District  Fair.... 265.00 

San  Joaquin  County 

2nd  District  Fair 190.60 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

16th  District  Fair ~_     36.00 

San  Mateo  County 

1-A  District  Fair __ ~~~ 67.00 

Santa  Barbara  Comity 

19th  District  Fair— Santa  Barbara 34.48 

37th  District  Fair-Santa  Maria... 0.00  g 

Santa  Cruz  County 

14th  District  Fair... ~~ 100.00 

Shasta  County 

27th  District  Fair -.... 40.00 

Siskiyou  County 

10th  District  Fair-Yreka -      0.00" 

10-A  District  Fair— Tulelake — 34.50 

Solano  County 

36th  District  Fair — - 37.00 

Sonoma  County 

4th  District  Fair  — — ~ 0.00  ' 

Stanislaus  County 

38th  District  Fair --- 72.00 

Sutter  County 

13th  District  Fair... _ 42.20 

Tehama  County 

30th  District  Fair  . _ -  7.08  J 

Tulare  County 
24th  District  Fair - 49.00 

Tuolumne  County 
29th  District  Fair.. -    20-05 

Ventura  County 
31st  District  Fair... ._ - 61-00 

Yolo  County 
40th  District  Fair... ~ 55-00 

State  total ------ 2,851.77 

a  District  leases  an  additional  1 8  acres. 

11  District  leases  165  acres. 

"•  District  leases  109  acres  from  the  County  of  Imperial. 

<>  District  leases  38.8  acres. 

e  District  leases  160  acres. 

f  District  leases  an  additional  68  acres. 

6  District  leases  37  acres. 

h  District  leases  103.63  acres. 

1  District  leases  60  acres. 

i  District  leases  an  additional  58  acres. 

These  properties  are  maintained  primarily  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  various  district  fairs  which  afford 
communities  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  past  accom- 
plishments and  plans  for  the  future.  Use  of  facilities 
at  district  fair  sites  is  not  confined  to  the  relatively 
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brief  period  during  which  the  fair  takes  place.  Rather, 
such  facilities  are  available  to  service  clubs,  private 
groups,  and  for  various  community  activities,  thereby 
providing  benefits  to  the  community  throughout  the 
year. 

POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT  COMMISSION 

The    Poultry    Improvement    Commission    operates 
two  testing  establishments  in  Stanislaus  County  which 


encompass  a  total  of  42.54  acres.  The  commission's 
turkey-testing  project  occupies  37.71  acres  of  this 
amount,  with  the  chicken-testing  project  utilizing  the 
remaining  4.83  acres. 

The  basic  purpose  of  these  installations  is  to  provide 
the  poultry  industry  with  growth  and  productivity 
data  on  new  strains  of  poultry.  These  activities  are  fi- 
nanced in  part  through  General  Fund  appropriations 
and  in  part  through  fees  charged  the  industry. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 

ntrodudion 

The  Department  of  Corrections  is  responsible  for 
:he  management  of  9,762.98  acres  of  state-owned  real 
property.  The  largest  single  use  of  land  within  the 
;orrectional  institutions  is  for  agriculture  to  which 
there  are  4,664.33  acres  devoted. 

TABLE  34 
LANDS   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   CORRECTIONS 

County  Acres 

Kern  County 
California  Institution  for  Women-Tehachapi  1,720.00 

Lassen  County 
Northern  California  Conservation  Center      1,159.00 

Marin  County 
San  Quentin  State  Prison  __ _ 444.40 

Monterey  County 
Soledad    Training    Facility    936.00 

Riverside  County 
Rehabilitation  Center 91.45 

Sacramento  County 
Folsom  State  Prison   884.32 

San  Bernardino  County 

Institution  for  Men— Chino 2,220.31 

Institution    for    Women— Corona 119.80 

Southern  California  Conservation  Center 30.20 

Total  - 2,370.3 1 

San  Joaquin  County 
Deuel  Vocational   Institute - 781.00 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Los  Padres  Men's  Colony 160.50 

Solano  County 

Vacaville   Medical   Facility -- 908.00 

Tuolumne  County 
Central  Sierra  Conservation  Center  308.00 

State  Total  — 9,762.98 

Source:  Department  of  Corrections. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  correctional  facilities  the 
department  finds  it  wise  to  have  a  "buffer"  zone  be- 
tween the  institution  proper  and  adjacent  property. 
These  zones  contain  1,896.22  acres  of  the  departmental 
total.  In  certain  instances  land  which  is  utilized  for 
institutional  farming  activity  also  serves  to  provide 
this  zone. 

Building,  training  and  recreation  areas,  landscaping, 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  water  supply,  and  other 
such  uses  occupy  1,528.65  acres.  Additionally,  1,673.78 
acres  at  the  state  correctional  institutions  are  used  for 


PHOTO:  California  Institution  for  Men,  Chino.  Department 
of  Corrections  photo. 


a  variety  of  public  and  private  purposes.  Seven  hun- 
dred acres  at  the  Correctional  Institution  for  Women 
at  Tehachapi  are  leased  for  grazing  purposes  and  20 
acres  are  being  utilized  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  experimen- 
tal planting. 

The  Folsom  State  Prison  contains  239.78  acres 
which,  because  of  its  rocky  nature,  is  unusable.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Vacaville  Medical  Facility  is 
leased  for  grazing  and  farming  purposes  together  with 
lands  for  a  little  league  park  and  a  state  game  farm. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  indicated  that  all 
lands  under  its  control  are  necessary  for  meeting  de- 
partmental objectives  and  that,  therefore,  there  are  no 
plans  for  disposing  of  any  land  at  this  time. 

Plans  for  Future  Acquisition  and  Use 

CORRECTIONAL    INSTITUTION    AT   TEHACHAPI 

Funds  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  remodeling  of  the  existing  facility  together 
with  the  construction  of  an  addition  which  will  in- 
crease the  present  capacity  by  838.  Additional  land 
acquisitions  are  not  contemplated  as  these  additions 
will  be  constructed  on  lands  presently  included  in  the 
category  of  "buffer  zone." 

VACAVILLE   MEDICAL   FACILITY 

Plans  are  currently  being  made  for  the  construction 
of  a  1,200-person  capacity  special  security  facility  on 
a  portion  of  the  674  acres  presently  being  leased  for 
farming  and  grazing  purposes.  Included  in  the  new 
facility  are  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  dairy  which 
will  occupy  the  balance  of  the  lands  which  are  pres- 
ently being  outleased. 

LOS    PADRES   MEN'S   COLONY 

Negotiations  are  presently  underway  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  about  300  additional  acres  from  the  State 
Military  Department  for  this  institution.  This  includes 
84.22  acres  which  are  presently  being  leased  by  the 
Department  of  Corrections.  The  land  is  a  portion  of 
the  state-owned  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo  which  is  under 
lease  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  camp  is  in 
the  process  of  being  closed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  it  is  expected  that  the  lease  will  be  canceled 
about  July  1,  1965.  The  additional  land  will  be  used 
for  water  storage,  treatment,  and  distribution  facili- 
ties and  for  sewage  treatment  works. 

MEDICAL   CORRECTIONAL   INSTITUTION 

The  department  is  currently  in  the  process  of  se- 
lecting a  site  in  San  Diego  County  for  a  medical  cor- 
rectional institution  for  which  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated. Plans  are  to  acquire  land  in  an  area  where 
adjacent  property  will  be  available  for  two  more  insti- 
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tutions  currently  in  the  department's  long-range  plans. 
[t  is  expected  that  the  initial  phase  will  require  about 
50  acres  and  the  entire  complex  no  more  than  250. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  YOUTH  AUTHORITY 

introduction 

The  Department  of  the  Youth  Authority  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  control  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  youth  declared  wards  of  the  courts  because  of 
delinquent  behavior.  Additional  responsibilities  center 
around  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  the  improve- 
ment of  probation  and  juvenile  law  enforcement  serv- 
ices, and  the  use  of  county  juvenile  homes  and  camps. 

The  department  administers  the  state  parole  pro- 
grams and  correctional  schools  to  which  commitments 
may  be  made  by  judges  of  juvenile,  criminal,  and 
municipal  courts.  The  department  is  endeavoring  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  such  commitments  through  en- 
couraging improvements  in  county  probation  facilities 
and  juvenile  law  enforcement  and  by  assisting  local 
agencies  in  developing  and  improving  delinquency 
prevention  programs. 

Upon  commitment  to  the  Youth  Authority  indi- 
viduals are  classified  according  to  their  custodial  and 
training  needs.  The  length  of  institution  training,  par- 
ole periods,  and  readiness  for  discharge  from  the  Youth 
Authority  are  determined  by  the  Youth  Authority 
Board. 

The  department  provides  education,  recreation, 
medical,  psychiatric  and  casework,  religious,  and  work 
experience  programs  for  the  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  youths.  A  varied  program  of  parole  supervision 
is  also  maintained  together  with  counseling,  placement 
services  and  other  programs  designed  to  continue  the 
training  and  rehabilitation  program. 

Departmental  objectives  relative  to  institutional 
training  and  treatment  are  accomplished  through  the 
operation  of  nine  institutions  and  four  conservation 
camps  which  have  a  total  average  estimated  popula- 
tion during  the  1965-66  fiscal  year  of  5,281  individuals. 
These  institutions  occupy  3,847.54  acres  of  state- 
owned  real  property  with  the  largest  institution  being 
the  1,110-acre  Fricot  Ranch  School  for  Boys  in  Cala- 
veras County. 

TABLE  35 
DEPARTMENT   OF   YOUTH   AUTHORITY   LANDS 

County  and  facility  Acres 

Amador  County 
Preston  School  of  Industry - 983.00 

Calaveras  County 
Fricot  Ranch  School  for  Boys 1,110.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Fred  C.  Nelles  School  for  Boys 79.70 

Southern  California  Reception  Center  and  Clinic ...  41.37 

Total   _ ----- ---      I21-07 


PHOTO:   Inner  courtyard  of  the   Paso   Robles   School  for   Boys. 
Department  of  Youth  Authority  photo. 


County  Acres 

Sacramento  County 

Northern  California  Reception  Center  and  Clinic  23.60 

San  Bernardino  County 

Youth   Training   School— Chino 111.10 

San  Joaquin  County 

Northern  California  Youth  Center 960.00 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Paso  Robles  School  for  Boys .* 162.77 

Sonoma  County 

Los  Guilucos  School  for  Girls 265.00 

Ventura  County 

Ventura  School  for  Girls. _ 111.00 

State   total   3,847.54 

Source  :  Department  of  Youth  Authority. 

Land  Acquisition  and  Management 

As  a  general  policy,  the  size  of  institution  sites  are 
restricted  to  the  acreage  required  for  the  conduct  of 
institution  training  programs.  Water  supply,  sewage 
disposal  facilities,  storm  water  disposal  and  other  fac- 
tors are  considered  in  determining  the  amount  of  land 
necessary  for  a  given  facility. 

Program  requirements  and  philosophies  are  the  main 
factors  in  determining  institution  sizes,  and  recent 
changes  in  such  factors  have  resulted  in  the  sale  of  a 
great  deal  of  land  acquired  under  earlier  policies. 
Present  policies  on  land  use  are  represented  by  plans 
for  development  of  the  Northern  California  Youth 
Center  in  San  Joaquin  County. 

Present  planning  visualizes  the  construction  of  as 
many  as  12  institutions  on  this  site.  All  such  institu- 
tions are  to  receive  supporting  services  and  overall  ad- 
ministration from  central  services  core  facilities  in- 
cluding administration,  food  preparation,  hospital, 
maintenance  facilities,  central  utilities,  and  staff. 

The  various  institutions  and  their  specific  purposes 
and  individual  program  emphases  within  the  overall 
departmental  framework  present  differing  land  use  sit- 
uations. 

Northern  California  Reception  Center  and  Clinic 

This  institution,  located  on  a  small  site,  receives  all 
boys  and  girls  committed  to  the  Youth  Authority  by 
the  courts  from  Northern  California  together  with 
most  parole  violators  from  this  same  area.  It  is  here 
that  each  ward  is  studied  and  an  appropriate  institu- 
tional or  parole  placement  and  treatment  program 
recommended.  From  this  center  wards  are  transferred 
to  other  institutions  or  in  certain  instances  paroled. 
There  presently  is  remaining  sufficient  space  for  the 
addition  of  two  more  50-boy  living  units  should  the 
need  arise. 
Southern  California  Reception  Center  and  Clinic 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Northern  California  Reception  Center  and 
Clinic  except  that  only  boys  are  received  at  this  in- 
stitution and  that  the  area  served  is  Southern  Cali- 
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fornia.  Approximately  25  acres  of  this  institution  is 
currently  being  used  for  the  collection  of  excess 
storm  waters.  Storm  drainage  facilities  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  area  which  will  serve  to  make  this  prop- 
erty more  useable  should  the  expansion  of  existing 
facilities  be  necessary. 

Youth  Conservation  Camps 

There  are  four  Youth  Conservation  Camps  currently 
being  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Division 
of  Forestry.  These  camps  are  all  located  on  lands 
which  are  either  owned  or  controlled  by  Forestry.  At 
these  camps  youths  take  part  in  firefighting,  fire  pre- 
vention, and  other  work  projects  designated  by  the 
Division  of  Forestry. 

Fricot  Ranch  School  For  Boys 

The  youngest  boys  committed  to  the  Youth  Au- 
thority are  sent  to  this  institution  with  the  principal 
program  being  full-time  academic  education  together 
with  casework  counseling. 

The  land  area  is  considerably  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary for  institutional  requirements  and  extends  into 
several  canyons  and  hillsides  which  are  of  no  value 
to  the  institution  except  as  water-bearing  lands.  Cur- 
rent plans  are  to  survey  the  institution  property  in 
order  to  establish  the  property  lines.  It  is  expected 


that  upon  completion  of  the  survey  some  of  the  prop- 
erty will  be  declared  surplus  and  sold. 

Fred  C.  Nelles  School  For  Boys 

This  institution  is  also  for  younger  boys  with  a 
program  primarily  geared  to  full-time  education. 
There  are  currently  under  construction  facilities 
which  will  serve  to  materially  increase  the  institu- 
tion's capacity. 

The  department  has,  over  the  years,  disposed  of 
whatever  surplus  property  it  has  had  available.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  size  of  this  institution  to 
the  point  that  further  disposals  are  considered  im- 
possible. 

Paso  Robles  School  For  Boys 

Programs  at  this  institution  are  for  14-  to  16-year- 
old  boys  and  consist  of  both  academic  and  work 
programs.  Approximately  one-half  time  is  spent  at  each 
program  although  about  half  of  the  boys  spend  full 
time  in  academic  programs. 

The  department  has  declared  40  acres  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  is  suitable  for  raising  field  crops,  surplus 
to  needs.  Additionally,  a  small  parcel  of  land  which 
has  been  used  in  the  institution's  farm  program  is 
scheduled  to  be  leased  to  a  local  grower.  There  are 
no  plans  to  declare  this  property  surplus  inasmuch  as 
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it  provides  a  good  buffer  zone  and  serves  to  protect 
the  institution's  water  supply. 

Preston  School  of  Industry 

The  program  at  this  institution  is  designed  for  16- 
to  18-year-old  boys,  many  of  whom  constitute  diffi- 
cult custodial  problems.  The  educational  program 
covers  both  academic  and  vocational  subjects,  includ- 
ing both  trades  training  and  agricultural  training. 

The  large  site  presently  being  utilized  serves  not 
only  the  main  institution  but  also  the  vocational  agri- 
culture farm  program.  A  portion  of  this  property, 
which  has  been  used  for  raising  beef  cattle,  has  been 
declared  surplus  to  program  needs  due  to  the  recent 
discontinuance  of  this  operation. 

There  are  plans  to  lease  the  property  for  approxi- 
mately one  year  after  which  it  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Division  of  Forestry  for  the  construction  of  a 
training  facility  and  for  use  in  various  types  of  fire- 
fighting  and  other  practice  exercises. 

Youth  Training  School 

The  Youth  Training  School  program  is  a  combina- 
tion of  academic  and  vocational  education  and  work 
experience.  The  major  program  emphasis  is  placed  on 
vocational  training  and  directly  related  work  experi- 
ence. 

The  site  for  the  Youth  Training  School  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  California  Institution  for  Men  and 
the  land  area  is  presently  greater  than  is  required  for 
the  institution.  It  is  currently  used  for  the  raising  of 
alfalfa  which  is  utilized  in  the  dairy  program  at  the 
California  Institution  for  Men  facility. 

There  are  presently  plans  to  construct  additional 
institutions  on  the  property  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Youth  Training  School  and  upon  completion  of 
such  institutions,  the  complex  will  be  known  as  the 
Southern  California  Youth  Center.  A  working  draw- 
ing appropriation  for  the  first  additional  institution  is 
included  in  the  1965-66  budget  request. 


Northern  California  Youth  Center 

This  complex  is  currently  under  construction  with 
the  O.  H.  Close  School  for  Boys  scheduled  to  be  the 
first  occupied  institution  in  June  of  1966.  The  center 
will  have  an  educational  oriented  program  and  initial 
central  services  facilities  which  will  be  completed  at 
the  same  time. 

Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  two  additional 
institutions  at  this  site.  The  second  will  have  a  com- 
bination program  of  both  academic  and  prevocational 
education  and  will  be  occupied  early  in  1967.  The 
third  will  be  for  older  boys  and  will  have  a  work- 
oriented  program  with  occupancy  coming  in  the  fall 
of  1967. 

Los  Guilucos  School  For  Girls 

This  institution  receives  girls  under  14  years  of  age 
from  the  entire  state  together  with  those  up  to  16 
years  of  age  from  northern  California.  The  program 
at  this  institution  is  geared  almost  entirely  to  academic 
education. 

A  relatively  large  portion  of  the  present  institution 
site  is  currently  under  lease  and  contains  a  plum  or- 
chard together  with  an  area  suitable  for  growing  field 
crops.  However,  a  new  freeway  routing  will  utilize 
most  of  this  property. 

Ventura  School  For  Girls 

This  is  a  new  institution  which  was  completed  in 
July  of  1962.  The  institution  program  is  for  girls  14 
to  16  years  of  age  which  are  committed  from  southern 
California  and  for  older  girls  from  throughout  the 
state.  The  program  is  almost  entirely  educational  in 
nature  with  a  combination  of  academic  and  vocational 
emphases. 

The  former  site  was  located  near  the  City  of  Ven- 
tura and  was  abandoned  upon  completion  of  the  initial 
portion  of  the  new  site.  All  property  currently  oc- 
cupied for  the  institution  site  is  necessary  for  program 
purposes.  However,  there  is  one  parcel  of  land  which 
contains  a  lemon  grove  and  is  presently  under  lease. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  University  of  California  is  one  of  the  larger 
landowning  state  agencies  with  holdings  totalling  37,- 
338.48  acres.  These  lands  are  scattered  throughout  the 
state  and  are  held  by  the  university  for  a  wide  variety 
of  purposes. 

TABLE  36 
LANDS   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA 

County  and  facility  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Berkeley  Campus  1,561.00 

Endowment  properties  46.71 

Total  ,  1,607.71 

Contra  Costa  County 

Russell  Evergreen  Tree  Farm  — 34.66 

Other  lands  — - 136.31 

Total - --- -  170.97 

El  Dorado  County 

Blodgett  Forest 2,762.00 

Fresno  County 

West  Side  Field  Station  320.00 

Kearny  Horticultural  Field  Station  —  190.00 

Kearny  Park --  80.00 

Total ------ -----  590.00 

Imperial  County 

Imperial  Valley  Field  Station .._... -~  250.00 

Kern  County 

Congressional   lands   - 40.00 

Lake  County 

Congressional   lands   160.00 

Lassen  County 

Congressional  lands — .— - -  40.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Los  Angeles  Campus 411.00 

Clark  Library  4.73 

Antelope  Valley  Field  Station  80.00 

Endowment  properties  — •" 

Total 496.04 

Mendocino  County 

Hopland  Field  Station .. -----  4,717.00 

Howard   Forest  83.00 

Blacklock  Soils  Research  Station  -----  20.00 

Congressional  lands  159-51 

Total  4,979.51 

Monterey  County 
Frances  Simes  Hastings  Natural  History 

Reservation    ----- 1,600.00 

Napa  County 

Napa  Experimental  Vineyard  40.00 

Orange  County 

Irvine  Campus  1,500.80 

South  Coast  Field  Station 2Q0-00 

Total  - -----  L700.80 
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County  and  facility  Acres 

Plumas  Comity 

Meadow  Valley  Field  Station 140.00 

Riverside  County 

Riverside  Campus  and  Citrus  Station ._  1,235.00 

Moreno  Valley  Ranch  840.00 

Philip  Boyd  Desert  Research  Area  3,413.00 

Total  5,488.00 

San  Bernardino  County 

Lake  Arrowhead  University  Extension  36.00 

San  Diego  County 

San  Diego  Campus  __. 454.00 

Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography 217.00 

Total  --..-  671.00 

San  Yrancisco  County 

San  Francisco  Medical  Center  _... 98.00 

Hastings  College  of  Law  .52 

San  Francisco  Art  Institute  1.74 

University  Extension  Center  6.00 

Endowment  properties .62 

Total  -- ---  106.88 

San  Mateo  County 

Sunnyvale  Extension  6.80 

Congressional   lands  ~ - 80.00 

Total  86^80 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Santa  Barbara  Campus 632.00 

Santa  Clara  County 

Lick  Observatory 3,672.00 

Deciduous  Fruit  Field  Station  18.30 

Total  - ----- -  3,690.30 

Santa  Cruz  County 

Santa  Cruz  Campus 1,978.00 

Miller  Retreat -- ----- 432.00 

Total    .--- - - -----  2,410.00 

Siskiyou  County 

Tulelake  Field  Station  17.47 

Solano  County 

Davis  Campus  - 646.00 

Wolfskill  Experimental  Orchard  152.00 

Total  - ----- - 798.00 

Sonoma  County 

Bodega  Marine  Laboratory -----  326.00 

Tulare  County 

Lincove  Field  Station 93.00 

Whitaker  Forest  — 320.00 

Total  - -- 413.00 

Yolo  County 

Davis  Campus  .._. 3,086.00 

Yuba  County 

Sierra  Foothills  Range  Field  Station        5,000.00 

State  total - - ----- .37,338.48 

Source:  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 
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Public  Land  Ownership  and  Use  101 

There  is  no  cooperative  planning  and  management  CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGES 

of  university  lands  with  any  other  public  agency.  This  introd    t' 
is  due  primarily  to  the  constitution  trust  provisions 

which  serve  to  restrict  university  land  use.  However,  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Col- 
land  purchases  and  sales  are  made  between  the  univer-  IeSes  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  18  colleges  and  miscel- 
sity  and  other  state  agencies  whenever  such  sales  are  laneous  properties  of  the  state  colleges,  which  have  a 
mutually  advantageous.  total  land  area  of  ^67?-4  acres. 

Basically,  lands  owned  by   the  university  may  be  table  37 

fitted  into  three  categories.  They  are:   (1)  Land  util-  LANDS  OF  THE  California  state  colleges 

ized  by  the  university  for  educational  and  research  County  and  installation                                                Acres 

purposes;  (2)  Lands  held  for  future  development;  and  Alameda  County 

(3)   Miscellaneous  lands.  Lands  held  for  educational  California  State  College  at  Hay  ward                          354.00 

and  research  purposes  and  lands  held  for  future  de-  "e.  Cm*nty 

1  j        j  u     _l  u     «      ■  Chico   State   College    751.00 

velopment  are  considered  by  the  university  to  be    pn-  „ 

mary"  lands  which  are  being  fully  utilized  for  uni-  Fresno  State  College                                                142800 

versity  purposes  and  for  which  public  access  or  use  Humboldt  County 

for  other  purposes  would  be  precluded.  Humboldt  State  College                                               71.40 

The  miscellaneous  lands  category  would,  for  the  Imperial  County 

most  part,  consist  of  congressional  lands  which  are  Off-campus  Teacher  Training  Center                            22.00 

the  result  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862.  These  lands  Los  Angeles  County 

are  generally  situated  in  the  more  remote  areas  of  the  California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles                       102.00 

0  ~         '           1       r    1          1      j                            111  California  State  College  at  Palos  Verdes 194.00 

state.  Two  parcels  of  these  lands  are  currently  leased  Cal  poly_Kellogg  and  Voorhis                                  972.00 

to  the  Division  of  Forestry  for  fire  control  and  other  Long  Beach  State  College  320.00 

forestry  purposes.  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 281.00 

Endowment  properties  are  also  categorized  as  mis-  Total                                                                1 869.00 

cellaneous  university  lands.  These  are  lands  which  are 

from  time  to  time  received  by  the  university  as  bene-  Orange  County                                                            ,,CAn 

,,   .             ,                  ...            -\                 j-      -i_      •         /-»  Fullerton  State  College  235.00 

ficiary  of  estates  involving  real  estate  distribution.  On 

1                   •               i„_  r             'c_      c        1  Sacramento  County 

Occasion,  Such  properties  result  from  gifts  of  real  prop-  Sacramento  State  College  268.00 

erty  to  the  university.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  on         j-      ^ 

university  not  to  invest  in  real  property  because  such  San  Bernardino  State  College  ..                                429.00 

investment  would  serve  to  remove  real  property  from  San  Die      county 

local  tax  rolls.  Nevertheless,  there  are  now  14  separate  San  Diego  State  College  757.00 

parcels  of  real  property  held  in  the  university  endow-  Sm  Yrancisco  County 

ment.  San  Francisco  State  College  ._.         93.00 

The  staff  of  the  university  continuously  has  under  San  Luis  Obispo  County 

study   the   future   needs   of   the   university    for   new  Cal  Poly                                                                    2,838.00 

campuses.  Such  studies  are  made  in  cooperation  and  Santa  Clara  County 

conjunction  with  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  San  Jose  Statc  ColleSe                                               1270° 

Education.  No  program  has  been  developed  which  en-  Sonoma  Cmmty                                                             ,icnn 

,     ...  .       ,    °        ,     ,  j      u  ■         a        1  Sonoma   State    College    215.00 

visions  facilities  beyond  those  currently  being  devel- 

oped  by  the  university.  However,  the  need  for  the  S™Sus  ^College                                             220.00 

establishment    of    a    university    campus    in    the    ban  

Joaquin  Valley  has  been  recognized  by  the  university  State  Total  9,677.40 

regents.  Source:  Board  of  Trustees,  California  State  Colleges. 

Additionally,  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  careful  The  grQSS  acreage  0f  college  campuses  totals  4,609.4, 

study  be  given  the  possibility  of  locating  university  of  which  a  net  of  3,426  acres  are  usable.  Additionally, 

facilities  in  three  other  areas  of  the  state.  These  are  in  5?068  acres  currently  being  utilized  by  the  state  col- 

the  north  Sacramento  Valley,  the  San  Gabriel-Puente  leges  are  devoted  to  agriculture.  This  is  comprised 

Hills  area,  and  in  the  north  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  of   2,464   acres   at  San  Luis   Obispo,    1,192    acres   at 

The  latter  would  probably  be  located  in  the  Marin-  Fresno,  767  acres  at  the  Kellogg  and  Voorhis  cam- 

Sonoma  county  area.  Puses'  and  645  acres  at  Chico- 

Administration 

The  State  College  System  is  governed  by  a  board  of 

PHOTO:   Sacramento  State  College  campus.   Sacramento  State  trustees  which  Was  established  by  the  Donahoe  Higher 
College  photo. 
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Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 


Education  Act  of  1960.  Administration  and  control 
of  the  state  colleges  was  previously  vested  in  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  board  of  trustees  assumed  all  powers 
and  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of  the  col- 
leges on  July  1,  1961. 

The  office  of  the  chancellor  assists  the  board  of 
trustees  in  developing  governing  policy  and,  addition- 
ally, provides  centralized  administrative  services  for 
the  entire  college  system.  Implementation  of  policy 
established  by  the  trustees  is,  for  the  most  part,  left 
to  the  individual  colleges. 

Land  Acquisition 

The  board  of  trustees  has  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  select  and  acquire  lands  which  are  suitable 
and  adequate  for  use  by  the  state  colleges.  However, 
the  actual  mechanical  acquisition  of  legal  title  to  real 
property  is  performed  by  the  State  Public  Works 
Board  pursuant  to  the  Property  Acquisition  Law,  Part 
II  of  Division  3  of  Title  2  of  the  Government  Code. 

Two  basic  functions  are  performed  by  the  Public 
Works  Board  in  acquiring  lands  for  state  colleges. 
First,  is  the  official  legal  selection  of  the  site.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  function,  it  is  necessary  for  the  board  to 
make  the  final  determination  that  the  site  selected  by 


the  trustees  will  serve  the  program  and  purpose  for 
which  it  is  being  acquired  and  that  such  purchase  is 
financially  feasible. 

The  second  function  performed  by  the  State  Public 
Works  Board  is  in  connection  with  the  factor  of 
financing.  Before  making  the  final  site  selection,  the 
board  must  also  determine  that  the  property  can  be 
purchased  from  the  available  funds.  If  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, three  alternatives  are  then  available  to  the  board. 
First,  it  may,  pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  augment  the  available  funds  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  make  the  purchase.  Second,  it  may  refuse 
approval  of  the  recommended  site  because  of  the  un- 
availability of  funding.  Third,  action  on  the  acquisi- 
tion may  be  postponed  pending  a  legislative  determi- 
nation relative  to  additional  funding. 

If  the  purchase  is  approved,  the  State  Public  Works 
Board  then  acquires  the  land  pursuant  to  the  Property 
Acquisition  Law.  The  board  then  has  the  power  and 
responsibility  to  acquire  the  selected  site  either  by 
negotiation  or  through  use  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  Title  to  property  is  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  California  with  jurisdiction  subsequently 
being  transferred  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

No  site  may  be  purchased  unless  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  state  colleges  has,  by  resolution,  recom- 


Leveling    land    for   farming    at  the    California    State    Polytechnic   College,   San   Luis  Obispo.   California   Stafe   Polytechnic  News   Bureau   photo. 
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mended  such  purchase.  The  board  of  trustees  follows 
specific  policies  and  procedures  in  order  to  determine 
that  the  site  under  consideration  meets  all  physical 
and  educational  program  requirements.  The  board  of 
trustees  is  empowered  to  conduct  such  educational 
research,  architectural,  engineering,  and  other  related 
studies  as  are  necessary  to  properly  assess  the  utility 
of  the  proposed  site.  Such  data  as  is  accumulated  is 
turned  over  to  the  State  Public  Works  Board  in  order 
to  assist  it  in  making  the  final  determination. 

Certain  steps  are  followed  by  the  board  of  trustees 
in  developing  this  information  and  in  selecting  and 
acquiring  a  site.  They  are: 

1.  Appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site. 

2.  Board  of  trustees'  staff  develops  the  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  a  site. 

3.  The  developed  criteria  are  transmitted  to  other 
interested  agencies. 

4.  The  search  for  possible  sites  is  begun  and  inter- 
ested parties  are  encouraged  to  submit  possible 
sites  for  consideration. 

5.  Preliminary  reports  are  prepared  on  all  sites 
which  have  been  considered  with  such  sites 
classified  either  as  "unsuitable"  or  "suitable  for 
further  consideration." 

6.  The  preliminary  report  is  considered  by  the 
trustees  and  is  distributed  to  interested  parties. 

7.  Meetings  are  held  with  interested  public  officials 
and  citizens'  groups  concerning  community  par- 
ticipation in  the  establishment  of  a  state  college. 

8.  Such  additional  information  as  is  necessary  is 
requested   from  the   consulting  architect.   The 


Department  of  General  Services  sometimes  as- 
sists in  the  evaluation  studies. 

9.  The  final  report  is  prepared,  listing  recommended 
sites  in  priority  of  suitability. 

10.  Each  of  the  recommended  sites  is  visited  and 
inspected  by  the  Committee  on  Campus  Plan- 
ning, Buildings  and  Grounds.  Discussions  are 
held  with  proponents  of  the  individual  site  at 
this  time. 

11.  The  board  of  trustees  recommends,  by  resolu- 
tion, the  site  which  it  has  selected  to  the  State 
Public  Works  Board  for  its  appropriate  action 
leading  to  acquisition. 

Future  Sites 

California's  rapidly  expanding  population  has  placed 
a  great  strain  upon  all  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  the  state  colleges  have  been  no  exception.  The 
enrollment  at  California  state  colleges  is  estimated  to 
exceed  145,000  during  the  current  academic  year.  The 
period  between  1935  and  1953  saw  the  number  of 
full-time  students  jump  from  8,230  to  41,000.  By  1957, 
it  had  nearly  doubled  again,  with  72,083  full-time 
students. 

The  population  pressure  on  higher  education  in 
California  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  nine  new 
campuses  since  1947.  Two  more  are  scheduled  to  open 
within  the  next  two  years  and,  by  1970,  enrollment 
is  expected  to  reach  200,000  students.  Obviously,  this 
increasing  pressure  makes  necessary  the  acquisition  of 
additional  lands  for  college  sites. 

The  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  is 
currently  conducting  a  comprehensive  statewide  study 
on  the  need  for  additional  centers  of  higher  education 
and  is  scheduled  to  submit  its  findings  and   recom- 


TABLE  38 
SCHEDULE   OF    LAND   ACQUISITIONS   AND   ESTIMATED   COSTS   AT   ESTABLISHED   STATE   COLLEGE   SITES 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968  OR  LATER 

TOTALS 

College 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

Acres 

Cost 

Chico  . 
Humboldt  _ 

1.5 
13.1 
18.5 

2.6 

8~0 
6.0 

$200,000 
300,000 

2,166,000 
375,000 

1,700,000 
30,000 

15.0 
13.7 
2.3 

$300,000 

2,200,000 

400,000 

11.7 
3.5 

$  1 ,600,000 
400,000 

U 

6.6 

11.1 

nknown 

$1,175,000 
2,500,000 

1.5 

28.0 

*43.9 

15.0 

+  11-1 

8.0 
6.0 

$200,000 
600,000 
5,966,000 
2,350,000 
2,500,000 
1,700,000 
30,000 

San  Diego     . 

San  Fernando  Valley 

San  Francisco. . 

Sonoma  . 

Totals. 

49.6 

$4,771,000 

31.0 

$2,900,000 

15.2 

$2,000,000 

17.7 

$3,675,000 

113.5 

$13,346,000 

*  Excludes  9.1  acres  to  be  acquired  at  no  cost. 
t  Excludes  3.3  acres  to  be  acquired  at  no  cost. 
SOURCE:  Board  of  Trustees,  California  State  Colleges. 
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nendations  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  at 
he  current  session.  This  study  will  assist  in  planning 

for  the  future  by  pinpointing  the  need  for  additional 

facilities. 
The  acquisition  of  an  additional  58.5  acres  has  been 

funded   for  the   current  fiscal   year,   and   acquisitions 

totaling  113.50  acres  are  planned  through  1968. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education,  through  the  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  over  state  colleges  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  has  become  a  relatively  minor  administrator 
of  state-owned  lands  with  a  total  of  279.51  acres.  Its 
largest  installation  is  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Berke- 
lev,  with  115.13  acres. 


TABLE  39 
LANDS   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATION 

County  and  facility  Acres 

Alameda  County 

School  for  the  Blind-Berkeley 14.50 

School  for  the  Deaf— Berkeley 115.13 

Los  Angeles  County 

School  for  Cerebral  Palsied  Children— Los  Angeles  3.88 

Riverside  County 

School   for  the  Deaf— Riverside 73.70 

San  Francisco  County 

School  for  Cerebral  Palsied  Children 2.30 

Solario  County 
California   Maritime  Academy 70.00 

State  total  279.51 

Source:  Department  of  Education. 


PHOTO:  California  Maritime  Academy  at  Vallejo  and  academy  training 
ship    "Golden    Bear".    California    Maritime    Academy    photo. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EMPLOYMENT  RELATIONS  AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Department  of  Employment  has  a  total  of  only 
29.72  acres,  consisting  of  the  several  departmental  field 
offices  which  are  located  throughout  the  state. 


TABLE   40 
DEPARTMENT   OF    EMPLOYMENT    LANDS 


Acres 


81 


County  and  Facility 

Butte  County 
Chico  office  

Humboldt  County 
Eureka  office  _ .90 

Imperial  County 
El  Centro  office  2.12 

Kern  County 
Bakersfield  office  _ 

Los  Angeles  County 

Hollywood  office  ._ 1.65 

Inglewood  office  - - — 1.91 

Long  Beach  office  _ 1.31 

Los  Angeles  office  2.92 

Torrance  office  _ .73 


76 


Total 


8.52 


Monterey  County 

Salinas  office - ._  .61 

Orange  County 

Fullerton  office  —  .98 

Riverside  County 

Indio  office  59 

Riverside  office  - 1.20 

Total...- - _ 1.79 

Sacramento  County 

Sacramento  office  5.94 

San  Bernardino  County 

San  Bernardino  office  — 1.27 

San  Francisco  County 

San  Francisco  office  -     1.18 

San  Joaquin  County 

Stockton  office — -  -    1-39 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Santa  Barbara  office  1-25 

Shasta  County 

Redding  office  - —      -50 

Solano  County 

Vallejo  office  — 75 

Sonoma  County 

Santa  Rosa  office -88 

Tulare  County 

Visalia  office -      -07 

State  Total  29.72 

Source:  Department  of  Employment. 


The  Department  of  Employment  does  not  purchase 
real  property  other  than  for  office  buildings,  nor  does 
it  own  or  control  any  undeveloped  land  except  for 
short  periods  of  time  between  acquisition  and  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  parking  areas.  The  Depart- 
ment also  makes  extensive  use  of  leased  facilities  from 
both  public  and  private  owners.  The  leased  facilities 
are  located  throughout  the  state  and  total  33.26  acres. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  does  not 
own  any  real  property  but  occupies  space  in  state- 
owned  buildings.  However,  there  is  one  special  situa- 
tion which  brings  two  parcels  of  real  property  under 
its  jurisdiction.  These  properties  are  owned  by  the 
State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund  upon  which  its 
0.50-acre  San  Francisco  home  office  and  1.02-acre  Los 
Angeles  branch  office  are  situated.  They  were  pur- 
chased with  moneys  available  from  the  state  fund's 
insurance  operations. 

However,  this  property  is  not  afforded  the  normal 
tax-exempt  status  of  other  state-owned  property  inas- 
much as  the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund  is 
subject  to  taxation  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
are  other  insurance  carriers.  Originally  the  Compen- 
sation Insurance  Fund  was  not  required  to  pay  taxes 
or  sums  of  money  equivalent  to  taxes  paid  by  private 
insurance  carriers.  While  the  State  Compensation  In- 
surance Fund  has  been  required  to  make  annual  pay- 
ments equivalent  to  the  gross  premiums  tax  on  private 
insurers  since  1943,  it  continued  to  have  a  tax  advan- 
tage until  1951  in  that  it  was  not  required  to  pay  real 
estate  taxes  on  its  branch  office. 

Chapter  917,  Statutes  of  1951,  was  designed  to  elim- 
inate this  advantage  and  to  place  the  fund  in  exactly 
the  same  tax  position  as  private  insurers.  Specifically, 
this  act  provided  that  the  fund  shall  annually  pay  a  tax 
computed  on  the  same  bases,  at  the  same  rates,  and 
subject  to  the  same  deductions  as  private  insurers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  tax  advantage  previously 
enjoyed  by  the  state  fund  existed  only  in  regard  to  its 
branch  office  since  taxes  paid  on  the  principal  office  of 
a  private  insurer  is  deductible  from  the  gross  premiums 
tax.  These  same  provisions  now  apply  to  the  state  fund. 
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CHAPTER  V 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

Introduction 

The  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  presently  oc- 
cupies 11,308.57  acres  of  state-owned  real  property 
for  its  various  institutions.  The  largest  land  area  is 
for  the  Sonoma  State  Hospital  which  encompasses 
1,685.03  acres  while  the  smallest  is  the  3.33  acres  for 
the  Langley  Porter  Neuropsychiatric  Institute. 

TABLE  41 
DEPARTMENT   OF   MENTAL    HYGIENE    LANDS 

County  and  Facility  Acres 

Los  Angeles  County 

San  Fernando  State  Hospital  203.80 

Metropolitan  State  Hospital  181.69 

Pacific  State  Hospital .._ _ 494.75 

Total  --.  880.24 

Mendocino  County 

Mendocino  State  Hospital  1,281.40 

Napa  County 

Napa  State  Hospital  1,520.75 

Orange  County 

Fairview  State  Hospital  389.72 

Placer  County 

DeWitt  State  Hospital  225.11 

San  Bernardino  County 

Patton    State    Hospital    634.23 

San  Francisco  County 

Langley  Porter  Neuropsychiatric  Institute 3.33 

San  Joaquin  County 

Stockton  State  Hospital  225.60 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Atascadero  State  Hospital 1,187.64 

Santa  Clara  County 

Agnews  State  Hospital  — 707.93 

Sonoma  County 

Sonoma  State  Hospital  ... ~~ - 1,685.03 

Stanislaus  County 

Modesto  State  Hospital  220.66 

Tulare  County 

Porterville  State  Hospital  668.26 

Ventura  County 

Camarillo  State  Hospital  1,648.67 

Total  ..-- 1 1 308.57 

Source:  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene. 


Departmental  land  ownership  is  subject  to  annual 
evaluation  in  light  of  patient  needs  and  expected 
growth  of  necessary  departmental  facilities.  Patient 
needs  involve  various  land  uses  such  as  buildings,  roads, 
recreation  areas,  water  supply  including  watershed 
lands,  and  farming  where  such  activity  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  patients  and  economical  to  the  institution. 

Future  Land  Use 

The  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  holds  land  for 
future  use  when  it  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
anticipated  need  for  additional  facilities.  Such  lands, 
which  are  not  presently  needed  for  departmental  fa- 
cilities but  will  be  in  the  foreseeable  future,  are  sub- 
ject to  commercial  uses  designed  to  produce  revenue 
to  the  state  and  not  restrict  the  future  use  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  land.  For  the  most  part  farming  and  citrus 
ranching  are  the  principal  commercial  uses  of  depart- 
mental lands. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  is  a  minor  land- 
holding  agency  in  that  it  utilizes  only  4.02  acres  of 
state-owned  property.  This  property  consists  of  a  2.09 
acre  headquarters  site  and  laboratory  facilities  encom- 
passing 0.47  acres  in  Berkeley,  Alameda  County.  Addi- 
tionally, the  department  has  1.46  acres  in  Fresno. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  except  under 
certain  circumstances,  does  not  own  real  property  but 
simply  occupies  office  space  in  state-owned  buildings 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  General  Services.  The  department  presently  owns 
only  one  parcel  of  property  which  is  located  in  Los 
Angeles  County. 

This  property  encompasses  0.34  acres  and  is  unim- 
proved. It  was  acquired  by  the  department  in  settle- 
ment of  recoveries  for  overpayment  of  old  age  se- 
curity. This  type  of  property  is  not  held  by  the 
department  on  a  permanent  basis,  but  is  sold  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  satisfy  the  state's  claim. 


PHOTO:  Camarillo  State  Hospital.  Department  of  Menfal  Hygiene  photo. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  AGENCIES 
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MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

Introduction 

The  Military  Department  of  the  State  of  California 
controls  5,699.91  acres  of  state-owned  real  property. 
The  majority  of  this  land  is  contained  in  Camp  San 
Luis  Obispo,  which  comprises  5,280  acres  of  the  total. 
The  balance  of  the  Military  Department  real  property 
consists  of  armorv  sites. 


TABLE  42 
MILITARY    DEPARTMENT    LANDS 

County  and  facility 
Butte  County 

Oroville  armory  

Contra  Costa  County 

Concord  armory  


Pittsburg  armory   

Richmond  armory  

Walnut  Creek  armory... 

Total    


El  Dorado  County 
Placerville  armory 

Fresno  County 
Reedley  armory  ... 

Glenn  County 
Willows  armory 

Humboldt  County 
Eureka  armory  — 

Imperial  County 
Brawley  armory  _ 
Calexico  armory  _ 
El  Centro  armory- 
Total    


Acres 

.  2.00 

-  3.04 

.  2.00 

.  1.91 

.  2.11 

..  9.06 
_  2.58 


2.00 

2.84 

3.32 

1.78 
2.07 
2.25 


6.10 


Kern  County 
Bakersfield  armory 
Delano  armory  — 

Total    

Kings  County 
Hanford  armory  — 

Lassen  County 
Susanville  armory  . 

Los  Angeles  County 

Arcadia  armory  

Azusa  armory  

Burbank  armory  _ 
Compton  armory  - 
Compton  armory  . 


2.96 
3.60 


6.56 


Long  Beach  armory. 
Long  Beach  armory- 
Los  Angeles  armory- 
Lynwood    armory 


Manhattan  Beach  armory - 

Montebello  armory  

Pasadena   armory   

Pomona  armory  

San  Fernando  armory 

San  Pedro  armory 

Santa  Monica  armory 

Torrance  armory-  

Total    


2.00 

1.73 

2.13 
1.53 
3.81 
2.04 
4.37 
0.75 
20.03 
0.50 
1.03 
4.50 
1.00 
0.50 
0.75 
5.94 
1.15 
3.85 
1.92 

75^80 


PHOTO:  California  National  Guard  Armory  at  Escondido. 
Military  Department  photo. 


County  and  facility 
Merced  County 
Merced  armory 

Monterey  County 
Salinas  armory 


Nevada  County 
Nevada   City    armory. 

Orange  County 
Fullerton  armory 
Santa  Ana  armory 

Total    


Acres 
.  2.00 

.  1.00 

2.18 

.  1.97 
5.14 

.  7.11 


Plumas  County 
Quincy  armory  

Riverside  County 
Indio  armory 

Sacramento  County 
North  Sacramento  armory. 

Sacramento  armory  

Sacramento  armory 

Sacramento  armory 

Sacramento  armory  


Total 


San  Benito  County 
Hollister  armory 

San  Bernardino  County 
Barstow  armory 

Colton  armory 

Colton  armory  


Yictorville  armory 


Total 


San  Diego  County 

El  Cajon  armory 

Escondido  armory  — 
National  City  armory- 
San  Diego  armory 


Total 


8.62 

2.10 

1.00 
11.29 
0.75 
5.98 
2.00 

21.02 

4.81 

5.00 
2.07 
2.00 
2.19 

11.26 

2.00 

5.14 

5.00 

17.74 

29.88 


San  Francisco  County 
San   Francisco   armory. 
San   Francisco   armory 

Total    


San  Joaquin  County 

Lodi  armory 

Stockton  armory  . 
Stockton  armory 

Total    


San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Camp  San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  County 
Redwood    City   armory- 
San  Bruno  armory 

San  Mateo  armory 


7.69 
1.06 

8.75 


1.75 

2.08 

38.14 


41.9" 


5,280.00  l 


1.68 
1.96 
2.00 


Total 


5.64 


1  Presently  leased  to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Lease  to  be  terminated 
July'l,  1965. 
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TABLE   42— Continued 
MILITARY    DEPARTMENT   LANDS 

County  and  Facility  Acres 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Santa  Barbara  Armory 3.00 

Santa  Maria  Armory.— ._..  1.41 


Total    4.41 

Santa  Clara  County 

Gilroy  armory 2 .00 

San  Jose  armory 0.25 

San  Jose   armory .__ 5.55 


Total 


7.80 


Santa  Cruz  County 
Santa  Cruz  armory 130.00 

Siskiyou  County 
Yreka  armory  _.. 1.34 

Solano  County 
Vallejo  armory  3.28 

Sonoma  County 

Healdsburg  armory  2.00 

Petaluma  armory  2.00 

Santa  Rosa  armory... 3.24 


Total    ....... 7.24 

Stanislaus  County 

Modesto  armory 2.00 

Oakdale  armory  3.91 


Total 5.91 

Sutter  Comity 

Yuba  City  armory 2.00 

Tehama  County 

Red   Bluff  armory 3.00 

Tulare  County 

Porterville  armory 5.00 

Visalia   armory  0.67 


Total 5.67 

Tuolumne  County 

Columbia  armory  3.93 

Ventura  County 

Ventura  armory _.  5.00 


State  total 5,699.91 

Source:  State  Military  Department. 

Acquisition  and  Development 

The  Military  Department  utilizes  two  devices  in 
order  to  "acquire"  the  lands  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  armories,  and  neither  involve  costs  to  the 
state  for  acquisition.  When  fee  title  is  acquired  to  an 
armory  site,  it  is  obtained  by  the  sole  means  of  gift 
deed.  In  cases  where  this  is  not  possible,  long-term 
leases  are  executed  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
lands. 


The  Division  of  Architecture  prepares  the  con- 
struction plans  for  these  federally  financed  facilities 
although  the  location  of  specific  features  are  designed 
in  consultation  with  the  staff  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment. The  state  is  required  to  pay  25  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  which  are  acceptable  to  the  federal 
government.  In  most  instances,  features  are  included 
in  the  building  design  which  are  considered  by  federal 
authorities  to  be  unnecessary.  The  inclusion  of  these 
unacceptable  items  results  in  an  increase  in  the  state's 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  construction.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  the  actual  amount  being  paid  by  the 
state  has  varied  from  40  to  47  percent. 

Cuts  in  defense  expenditures  over  the  last  several 
years  has  served  to  slow  down  the  construction  of 
new  armories.  The  present  rate  of  construction  is 
about  two  armories  per  year.  Armories  at  Gilroy  and 
Porterville  are  being  constructed  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  construction  will 
take  place  at  Santa  Monica  and  Van  Nuys  next  year. 

There  are  presently  no  plans  to  dispose  of  any  cur- 
rent real  property  holdings  as  all  installations  are  being 
utilized  for  military  purposes  as  well  as  for  various 
community  functions  when  such  functions  are  not  in 
conflict  with  military  uses. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  recently  announced  the  closing  of  Camp 
San  Luis  Obispo  which  will  be  effected  about  July  1, 
1965.  In  this  instance,  it  is  possible  that  all  or  part  of 
this  5,280  acres  will  become  surplus  to  current  needs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  the  only 
other  public  safety  agency  to  occupy  state-owned  real 
property.  This  agency  utilizes  only  579.49  acres  of 
land.  The  major  holding  is  the  576.75  acres  for  the 
Yountville  Veterans'  Home. 

TABLE  43 
LANDS   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   VETERANS   AFFAIRS 

County  and  facility  Acres 

Napa  County 

Veterans'  Home  at  Yountville . 576.75 

Sacramento  County 

Veterans   Affairs  building 49 

Veterans  Affairs  parking 1.55 


Total 


2.04 


Santa  Clara  County 

Women's  Relief  Corps  Home 


.70* 


State  total .. 579.49 


Originally   18.02  acres.   17.32  acres  have  been  transferred  to  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 

DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY 
ntroduction 

The  Division  of  Forestry  has  as  its  major  responsi- 
bility the  prevention  and  suppression  of  fires  on  lands 
within  its  jurisdiction.  Forestry  operates  234  forest 
fire  stations  throughout  the  state,  in  addition  to  look- 
outs, conservation  camps,  and  other  installations.  By 
far,  state  forests  encompass  the  vast  majority  of  lands 
under  Division  of  Forestry  control  and  account  for 
70,237.69  acres  out  of  a  total  of  74,033.89. 

TABLE  44 

LANDS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   CONSERVATION, 

DIVISION    OF    FORESTRY 

County  and  Facility  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Forest  fire  stations  2.06 

Amador  County 

Ranger    unit    headquarters    11.88 

Forest  fire  stations  1.60 

Lookouts    3 .79 

Mount  Zion  State  Forest  164.00 

Conservation  camp  98.05 

Total  279.32 

Butte  County 

Ranger   unit   headquarters   4.40 

Forest  fire  stations  -  120.47 

Total  124.87 

Calaveras  County 

Forest  fire  stations  21.20 

Lookouts    — 1  -00 

Total 22.20 

Colusa  County 

Forest  fire  stations  6.52 

Del  Norte  County 

Forest  fire  stations  2.74 

Conservation  camp  148.60 

Total  151-34 

El  Dorado  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters  — 7.63 

Forest  fire  stations  - 3.94 

Lookouts    .  320.00 

Total  331.57 

Fresno  County 

District  headquarters   9.45 

Ranger  unit  headquarters   4.17 

Forest  fire  stations 5.68 

Lookouts    3 .77 

Conservation  camp  38.00 

Total - 6107 


PHOTO:  Latour  State  Forest.  Division  of  Foresfry  photo. 


County  and  Facility  Acres 

Humboldt  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters  2.51 

Forest  fire  stations  29.59 

Total    32.10 

Inyo  County 

Conservation  camp  400.00 

Kings  County 

Forest  fire  stations  0.52 

Lake  County 

Ranger    unit    headquarters    3.66 

Forest  fire  stations  6.23 

Boggs  State  Forest  ....- 3,433.00 

Conservation  camp 46.59 

Total               3,489.48 

Lassen  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters 10.17 

Forest  fire  stations  25.00 

Lookouts    83.09 

Conservation  camp      81.00 

Total 199.26 

Madera  County 

Forest  fire  stations  3.00 

Lookouts    .— _.  1.00 

Conservation    camps    .....  2.10 

Total  6.10 

Mariposa  County 

Ranger  unit   headquarters   18.72 

Forest  fire  stations  — 5.99 

Conservation    camp    127.66 

Total  152.37 

Mendocino  County 

Forest  fire  stations  53.66 

Lookouts    — 53.36 

Jackson  State  Forest  _  52,041.00 

Total  52,148.02 

Merced 

Forest  fire  stations  6.19 

Monterey  County 

District  headquarters  7.00 

Ranger  unit  headquarters  3.00 

Forest  fire  stations  16-81 

Lookouts  10-00 

Total  36-81 

Napa  County 

Forest  fire  stations 22-98 

Los  Posadas  State  Forest  796.00 

Total  818.98 

Nevada  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters  7-52 

Forest  fire  stations 6-76 

Lookouts    29,78 

Total  4406 
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TABLE   44— Continued 

LANDS   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   CONSERVATION, 
DIVISION    OF    FORESTRY 

County  and  Facility  Acres 

Orange  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters  3.04 

Forest  fire  stations  - 1.54 

Total       __ 4.58 

Placer  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters 30.81 

Forest  fire  stations  ._ 10.45 

Lookouts    38.81 

Total  80.07 

Riverside  County 

District  headquarters  3.95 

Forest  fire  stations  8.21 

Total  12.16 

Sacramento  County 

Conservation  camp  30.53 

San  Benito  County 

Lookouts 1.3 1 

San  Bernardino  County 

Forest  fire  stations 3.06 

Conservation  camp  16.60 

Forestry  youth  camp  22.88 

Total  42.54 

San  Diego  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters .17 

Forest  fire  stations  __. ._. 148.09 

Lookouts        - 400.00 

Total  548.26 

San  Luis  Obispo   County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters     5.40 

Forest  fire  stations  18.55 

Total  23.95 

Santa  Clara  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters 5.66 

Forest  fire  stations 21.73 

Loghry  State  Forest  „  55.00 

Total  82.39 

Santa  Cruz  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters      2.50 

Forest  fire  stations 5.88 

Lookouts    1 .00 

Loghry  State  Forest  13.00 

Total 22.38 

Shasta  County 

District  headquarters 3.88 

Forest  fire  stations  73.30 

Latour    State    Forest 9,013.35 

Conservation  camp       40.00 

Total 9,130.53 


County  and  Facility  Acres 

Siskiyou  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters '_ 8.85 

Forest  fire  stations  11.83 

Conservation  camp  140.00 

Total  1 60.68 

Sonoma  County 

District  headquarters  5.88 

Ranger  unit  headquarters  5.98 

Forest  fire  stations  22.69 

Conservation  camp  488.70 

Total 523.25 

Stanislaus  County 

Forest  fire  stations  2.71 

Tehama  County 

Forest  fire  stations  9.61 

Conservation  camp  94.31 

Total 103 .92 

Trinity  County 

Forest  fire  stations 80.00 

Lookouts    20.00 

Ellen   Pickett   State   Forest 160.00 

Total                                         260.00 

Tulare   County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters  1.12 

Forest  fire  stations  15.42 

Lookouts    3 .00 

Mountain  Home  State  Forest    4,562.34 

Total                                               4,581.88 

Tuolumne  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters      3.84 

Forest  fire  stations  ._ 21.94 

Total  25.78 

Yolo  County 

District  headquarters  61.61 

Forest  fire  stations          4.66 

Total 66.27 

Yuba  County 

Ranger  unit  headquarters 2.04 

Forest  fire  stations                              15.82 

Total 17.86 

State  total 74,033.89 

Source:  State  Division  of  Forestry. 

Management  Policy 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  established  the 
policy  that  all  permanent  facilities  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  shall  be  purchased  in  fee  title.  However, 
there  is  still  a  relatively  large  number  of  Forestry 
installations  (126)  which  are  being  utilized  on  a  lease 
basis.  These  sites  are  now  being  purchased  upon  expi- 
ration of  current  leases  with  13  such  installations  cur- 
rently in  process  of  acquisition. 
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Certain  of  the  division's  operating  facilities  are  lo-  tiflc  observation,  recreation,  fire  control,  and  the  pres- 

cated  on  properties  owned  by  other  public  agencies,  ervation    of   esthetic    values.    The    other   units   were 

and  it  is  probable  that  such  sites  will  not  be  scheduled  acquired  for  purposes  of  forest  research  and  to  dem- 

for  acquisition  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Forestry  does  onstrate  the  economic  benefits  of        d  forest  practices 

have  a  continuing  acquisition  program  and  is  currently  and  maintenance  of  productive  forest  land>  Mul- 

processing  eight  to  twelve  acquisitions  per  year.  How-  •   ,  ri         ,     r, •  .,  \     , 

_u  c  _l  ■  :*•        •    X        j     .  nP,e  use  °r  these  lands  for  soil  and  watershed  protec- 

ever,  the  pace  of  these  acquisitions  is  dependent  upon  .  a^on^u  ^iu^ 

the  lease  expiration  dates,  purchase  opportunities,  and  tlon'  scenic  values'  wlldllfe,  grazing,  recreation,  and 

changes  in  operational  requirements  which  necessitate  mining  is  established  in  law. 

new    sites    or    additions    to    existing    facilities.    Such  For  the  larger  forests  professional  forest  managers 

changes  sometimes  eliminate  the  need  for  certain  fa-  are  employed  in  management  planning,  timber  sales, 

cilities.  Requirements  of  the  division  are  subject  to  experimentation,  and  general  administration  in  order 

annual  review  and,  when  there  is  no  further  need  for  to  assure  optimum  public  benefit.  The  public  enjoys 

an  existing  facility,  the  property  is  declared  surplus  free  access  and  use  of  these  forest  lands  which  also 

and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  General  Services  contain  conservation  camps  and  which  are  available  as 

for  disposal.  labor  and  equipment  sources. 

Division  of  Forestry  real  property  is  managed  in  DQ,r^„   ^  t^„^  -u        1       r  _■    w      r  .  _    c 

,  ■  i     i  ■     ■  i         r        i  •  i  Revenue  from  the  sale  of  timber  from  state  forests 

accordance  with  the  principles  or  multiple-use  man-  ,     , 

,  i_  j  n-  •  i      i  exceeds  their  operating  costs, 

agement   when   such   uses  do   not   conflict   with   the  r  & 

primary  use  of  the  property.  Public  use  and  picnick-  table  45 

ing  are  permitted  when  they  do  not  endanger  the  revenues  from  California  state  forests,  by 

Forestry  operations  or  the  safety  of  the  public.  forest,  1946-1963 

T        ,  ,  .......  State  Forest 

Land  area,  water,  and  proper  sanitary  facilities  are  „  -= — ; = — .    TT  —  m 

.  r     ^  L-   l r     •_  ^t.  Li-  ri      j  Year  Jackson  Latour  Mountain  Home    Total 

the  primary  factors  which  limit  the  public  use  of  lands 

r,r,r;         ,.  _•  J  l      1        *  1946-57    _ $1,519,964        $538,176        $151,311         $2,209,451 

around  forest  fire  stations  and  lookouts. 

1958    475,991  42,434  46,005  564,430 

Public  Access  1959   554,647  91,940  32,519  679,106 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  that  roads  1960  739'1H  89'218  50'419  878<748 

into  administrative  sites  be  open  to  the  public  only  for  1961  611'451  89'181  33'257  733'889 

official  business  purposes.  However,  fire  truck  access  1962  682'885  51'778  55'058  789'721 

trails  are  constructed  only  for  the  purpose  of  increas-  1963  380'550  59'174  16'635  456'359 

ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire  protection  system  and  Totals  $4,964,599       $961,901       $385,204       $6,311,704 

are   normally   obtained   free   of  charge   from  private  source:  state  Division  of  Forestry. 
landowners. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  In  1963'  the  larSe  forests  had  receipts  totaling 
fire  access  trails  are  now  open  to  the  public  during  $456,359  and  expenses  of  $259,297,  including  the  pay- 
dry  weather  due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  landowners  merit  of  in-lieu  taxes  to  the  counties  in  which  the 
have  not  insisted  upon  locked  gates.  Many  of  the  forests  are  located.  Since  1946,  state  forests  have  pro- 
rights-of-way  granted  to  the  Division  of  Forestry  by  duced  a  total  revenue  of  $6,311,704  and  expenses  of 
landowners  require  the  installation  of  locked  gates  $2,553,731.  In-lieu  taxes  have  accounted  for  $440,891.94 
where  the  road  enters  their  property.  of  trijs  amount. 

In  order  to  obtain  public  access  and  in  order  to  pro-  State  forests  have  also  been  utilized  for  experiments 

vide  a  more  effective  fire  control  system,  the  Division  and  studies  rdated  to   reforestation,   stand  improve- 

of  Forestry  and  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  m^  inventory  and  growthi  harvesting  methods,  and 

are  currently  drafting  a  formal  agreement  whereby  watershed  and  stream  protection.  Many  of  these  in- 

both  agencies  will  be  notified  of  access  plans  of  the  •     ,  ,     _    ■,       •  ,       .« 

,        °  .  ,     ,       •  ,  •  ,     ,  vestigations  are  cooperatively  conducted  with  other 

other  prior  to  budgeting  road  construction  and  ob-  ^  ,  ,     .     ,      ^  ^      ,    ,,7  „ 

.  .     r  t       ,  •    •     i  -ii  agencies.  One  such  study  is  the  Casper  Creek  Water- 

taining  easements.  In  the  event  it  is  determined  that  ; ,     ,  0     ,        ,-,-  j  ■  •  ll 

,      .    °  ,        ,  ,•  i  shed  Study  which  is  operated  in  cooperation  with  the 

both  fire  access  and  public  access  are  necessary  and  _  titt™  j  t-  i_       j  r> 

...  •        i     •      i  r  r    ,  -n  Departments  of  Water  Resources  and  bish  and  Came, 

such  rights  cannot  be  obtained  free  of  charge,  it  will  ,   rn    ._     _.       ,  _,  .„  „ 

,         ,  .       ,      ,  .      ,  the  Pacific  Southwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 

then   be   necessary   to  secure   the   funds   required  to  _  .    ,     TT  .        .         .  _  ... 

*  ,      ,         ,        .  ,  Station,  and  the  University  of  California, 

obtain  the  broader  rights.  .  . 

State  forests  are  also  feeling  the  pressure  of  an  m- 

State  Forests  creasing  recreation  demand  and  are  being  developed 

The  70,238  acres  of  state  forest  lands  are  contained  and    used    more    and    more    for   outdoor   recreation. 

in  eight  forests.  Four  of  these  are  small  in  size,  ranging  Campgrounds  and  related  facilities  are  being  devel- 

from  68  to  796  acres,  and  are  used  primarily  for  scien-  oped  as  increasing  public  use  dictates. 
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TABLE  46 

IN-LIEU    TAX   PAYMENTS   ON    STATE    FOREST   LANDS, 

1947-48   TO    1964-65,    BY    FOREST 


Year  Boggs  Mountain 

1947-48  

1948-49  

1949-50  - 

1950-51 

1951-52  $264.13 

1952-53  254.83 

1953-54 273.03 

1954-55  321.11 

1955-56 293.37 

1956-57 307.18 

1957-58    286.54 

1958-59  891.64 

1959-60  922.98 

1960-61  907.88 

1961-62 1,016.87 

1962-63  1,033.99 

1963-64  1,019.53 

1964-65 - 1,921.22 

Totals $9,714.30 

Source:  Division  of  Forestry. 


State  Forest 

Jackson 

Latour 

Mountain  Home 

Total 

$7,542.29 

$1,382.29 

$2,135.55 

$11,060.13 

8,561.69 

2,089.38 

2,461.06 

13,112.13 

10,154.24 

2,419.00 

2,461.06 

15,034.30 

12,991.19 

2,753.94 

1,841.61 

17,586.74 

13,365.25 

3,299.20 

2,198.82 

19,127.40 

16,935.51 

3,528.80 

2,049.12 

22,768.26 

19,101.39 

2,908.59 

1,856.54 

24,139.55 

19,475.47 

3,726.09 

1,729.31 

25,251.98 

19,406.46 

3,621.16 

1,952.77 

25,273.76 

19,798.56 

3,856.73 

1,914.95 

25,877.42 

20,893.33 

3,777.06 

2,220.94 

27,177.87 

21,034.57 

3,669.79 

2,090.29 

27,686.29 

29,341.87 

4,340.69 

1,901.52 

36,507.06 

26,202.38 

4,225.10 

1,861.52 

33,196.88 

19,222.59 

4,356.58 

1,711.95 

26,307.99 

40,099.24 

3,968.16 

1,748.4.1 

46,849.80 

33,774.28 

4,043.08 

1,593.16 

40,430.05 

1,583.11 

3,504.33 

$337,900.31 

$57,965.64 

$35,311.69 

$440,891.94 

In  1958,  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  adopted  a 
policy  that  existing  state  forest  lands  were  to  be  com- 
pletely developed  and  studied  before  additional  forest 
lands  were  to  be  acquired.  However,  in  conjunction 
with  other  departments  within  the  Resources  Agency, 
plans  are  being  formulated  for  the  acquisition  of  state 
school  lands  for  departmental  purposes.  Such  acquisi- 
tions will  involve  the  exchange  of  school  lands  on  a 
value-for-value  basis  and  will  result  in  over  4,000  acres 
being  added  to  the  present  state  forests. 

Division  of  Oil  and  Gas 

The  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas  controls  two  small 
parcels  of  state-owned  real  property,  both  of  which 
are  located  in  the  City  of  Coalinga,  Fresno  County. 
The  first  encompasses  0.17  acres  and  is  utilized  as  the 
District  No.  5  office.  The  second  encompasses  0.20 
acres  and  is  occupied  by  a  residence  which  is  rented 
to  the  deputy  supervisor  of  District  No.  5. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 

Introduction 

The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  of  managing  our  wildlife  resources. 
To  this  end,  it  is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  protection,  propagation,  and  management 
of  these  resources,  including  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  public  shooting  grounds.  Additionally,  the  Wild- 
life Conservation  Board  is  authorized  to  acquire  such 
lands  as  are  necessary  to  secure  public  access  to  lands 
and  waters  which  are  open  to  the  public  for  hunting 
and  fishing. 


PHOTO:    Flow   maintenance   dam.   Stony   Ridge   Lake.   Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  photo. 


To  date,  acquisitions  for  access,  management,  and 
public  shooting  purposes  total  115,329.19  acres. 

TABLE  47 
DEPARTMENT   OF    FISH    AND   GAME    LANDS 

County  and  facility  Acra 

Butte  County 

Gray  Lodge  Waterfowl  Management  Area  * 6,290.42 

Del  Norte  County 

North  Beach— Point  Saint  George  * —  2.00 

Pebble  Beach  *   8.50 

Smith  River  Angling  Access  * 3.00 

Total 13.50 

El  Dorado  County 
Finnon  Reservoir*    121.00 

Fresno  County 

San   Joaquin   Hatchery 44.00 

San  Joaquin  River  Access  *.... 75.12 

Avocado  Lake  * 33.40 

Mendota  Waterfowl  Management  Area  * 9,003.29 

Total  9,155.81 

Glenn  County 
Glenn  County  Angling  Access 50.00 

Humboldt  County 

North  Eel  River  Sandpit... 168.19 

Prairie  Creek  Hatchery 5.80 

Luffenholtz  Creek  Angling  Access  * 7.42 

Samoa  Peninsula  Angling  Access  * 12.90 

Total    194.31 

Imperial  County 

Imperial  Waterfowl  Management  Area 

Ramer  Unit  2,051.07 

Hazard-Fleet  Unitt  535.23 

Wister  Unit  *  5,243.00 

Julian  Wash  Angling  Access  * ._     485.79 

Total  - - — - 8,3 1 5.09 
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TABLE   47— Continued 
DEPARTMENT   OF   FISH   AND   GAME    LANDS 

County  and  facility  Acres 

Inyo  County 

Mount  Whitney  Hatchery 40.00 

Lake  County 
Bridge  Arbor*  _.     2.00 

Lassen  County 

Doyle  Winter  Deer  Range  t 13,502.84 

Honey  Lake  Waterfowl  Management  Area 4,352.00 

Biscar  Reservoir  __ 467.70 


Total  1 8,3  2  2 .54 

Madera  County 
Madera  Lake  Public  Fishing  Area  *._ 1,092.50 

Mendocino  County 

Cedar  Creek  Hatchery  * 42.50 

Cow  Mountain  Access  *.__ 20.00 

Heeser  Drive**   19.00 

South  Kibesillah  Gulch* 4.70 


Total 


86.20 


Merced  County 

San  Luis  Wasteway 3.00 

Los  Banos  Waterfowl  Management  Area ..  3,000.00 


Total                                 3,003.00 

Modoc  County 

Newell  Cabin  Site ...  3.75 

Pine   Creek  Reservoir  * ._ 20.00 


Total  23.75 

Napa  County 

Yountville   Game   Farm 77.04 

Nevada  County 

Spenceville  Management  Area  3,294.00 

Placer  County 

Lake   Tahoc    Hatchery 2..._ 1477 

Lake  Tahoe  *  9  00 

Total  23.77 

Riverside  County 
Blythe  Warehouse  0.31 

Sacramento  County 

Sherman  Island  Waterfowl  Management  Area 3,100.00 

Central  Valley  Hatchery 40.00 


Total 


3,140.00 


San  Bernardino  County 
Los  Serannos  Game  Farm 21.10 

San  Joaquin  County 

Dos  Rios  *    8.00 

San  Mateo  County 

Gazos   Creek   Access  * 5.94 

Santa  Cruz  County 

Greyhound  Rock  Access  * 70.00 

Shasta  County 

Redding  Game  Farm 13.64 

Darrah   Springs   Hatchery  * 82.60 

Redding  Angling  Access*         _.. 2.00 

Anderson  Angling  Access  * 1.86 

Total  100.IO 


County  and  Facility  Acres 

Siskiyou  County 

Mount   Shasta   Hatchery 30.85 

Fall  Creek  Hatchery _. 4.03 

Klamathon  Station  4  53 

Yreka  Screen  Shop 7  gy 

Indian  Tom  Lake  * 58.78 

Sheepy    Ridge  *      _ 32o^O 

Total  _ 426.16 

Solano  County 

Grizzly  Island  Waterfowl  Management  Area  * 8,600.00 

Suisun  Waterfowl  Management  Area ._ 1,887.00 


Total                   - - ...  10,487.00 

Sononia  County 

Hudeman   Slough  *   4.40 

Monte  Rio  *  __ _ q.82 


Total 


5.22 


Sutter  County 

Gray  Lodge  Waterfowl  Management  Area1 420.00 

Tehama  County 

Deer  Creek  * 2. 11 

Bend  Bridge  *... _ 4  40 

Tehama  Winter  Deer  Range  t— 42,964.98 


Total  -    42,971.49 

Tulare  County 
Kaweah  River  * 47.33 

Tuolumne  County 
Tulloch   Reservoir  * 95.95 

Yolo  County 

Clarksburg  Access  *    3.90 

Knights  Landing  Access  * 3.90 

Putah  Creek  Access  * 60.00 

Yolo  By-pass 15.00 


Total 


82.80 


Yuba  County 

Star   Bend    Access  *.. 9.00 

Spenceville  Management  Area 6,156.00 

Spenceville  Recreation  Area 1,177.86 


Total        7,342.86 

State  total  115,329.19 

Source:  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

1  4,168.78  acres  of  total  area  purchased  with  Wildlife  Conservation  Board 

funds.  Also  in  Sutter  County. 
-  10.50    acres   of  total    area    purchased    with    Wildlife    Conservation    Board 

funds. 
*  Purchased  with  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  funds. 
t  Purchased  with  Pittman-Robcrtson  funds. 

These  lands  consist  of  winter  deer  ranges,  waterfowl 
management  areas,  wildlife  management  areas,  and 
various  other  properties  which  have  been  acquired  for 
fish  hatcheries,  angling  access,  reservoirs,  flow  mainte- 
nance, and  many  other  purposes. 

Increasing  pressure  upon  our  wildlife  resources  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  need  for  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional properties.  However,  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  such  lands,  coupled  with  the  costs  of  man- 
agement of  lands  already  owned,  would  be  prohibitive 
under  the  present  revenue  program. 
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Public  Access  Program 

The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  cooperates  with 
public  and  private  landowners  with  the  general  objec- 
tive of  obtaining  public  access  to  lands  and  waters  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  wildlife  oriented 
recreation.  An  important  facet  of  this  program  has 
been  persuading  other  agencies  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  lands  to  retain  those  lands  which 
contain  important  access  and  wildlife  values  in  public 
ownership.  Also  important  to  the  overall  program  has 
been  the  obtaining  of  legal  access  and  the  development 
of  that  access  once  obtained. 

Lack  of  access  to  important  public  lands  has  con- 
fronted would-be  users  for  many  years.  Particular 
problems  have  existed  along  the  Sacramento,  San  Joa- 
quin, and  other  rivers,  in  coastal  access,  and  in  access 
to  the  vast  acreages  of  many  military  installations.  The 
problems  of  obtaining  access  to  military  installations 
has  been  partially  overcome  through  cooperative 
agreements. 

The  department  works  with  other  agencies  on  a 
continuing  basis  in  order  to  point  out  the  wildlife 
values  of  their  lands  and  to  stress  the  importance  of 
public  access.  Cooperative  agreements  have  been  ex- 
ecuted with  many  agencies  whereby  the  department 


is  notified  of  land  acquisitions,  disposals,  and  projects 
being  planned  which  may  affect  wildlife  or  public 
access  to  those  lands. 

Such  agreements  have  been  reached  or  are  being  de- 
veloped with  the  Departments  of  Public  Works,  Con- 
servation, and  the  State  Lands  Commission.  It  is  felt 
that  cooperative  planning  will  do  a  great  deal  to  re- 
duce or  avoid  damage  to  wildlife  resources  and  to 
their  habitat  which  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of 
factors,  such  as  siltation,  pollution,  erosion,  gravel  ex- 
traction, and  the  formation  of  barriers  to  fish  and 
wildlife  migrations. 

The  department  also  has  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  whereby  these  agencies 
cooperatively  develop,  maintain,  and  manage  all  fish 
and  wildlife  resources. 

Public  Land  Withdrawals 

The  department,  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  has  secured  the  withdrawal  of  public 
lands  under  Bureau  of  Land  Management  jurisdiction 
for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes.  To  date,  public  land 
requests  have  been  established  which  total  816,486.45 
acres. 


Pintail   ducks,   Wister   Unit,    Imperial   Waterfowl   Management   Area.    Department   of   Fish    and    Game    photo. 
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TABLE   48 
ESTABLISHED    PUBLIC    LAND    REQUESTS 

Public  land  order                      County  Acres 

Biscar  Reservoir  * Lassen  ._  4,965.19 

Caliente  * _ .....San  Luis  Obispo 58,449.68 

Kern    418.18 

Cinder  Cone  * Shasta   27,944.00 

Clear  Lake  No.  1  *_ Colusa  100.00 

Yolo 16,474.00 

Napa  ___  20.00 

Lake 24,710.00 

Clear  Lake  No.  2  * -Colusa  13,050.00 

Napa  7,320.00 

Lake 39,137.00 

Clear  Lake  No.  3  * Colusa  600.00 

Glenn    1,800.00 

Napa  1,560.00 

Yolo .__.. 7,3 1 7 .00 

Copco  Lake __ _ .Siskiyou   200.00 

Goat  Island ...Shasta    41.16 

Honey  Lake,  Dakin  No.  1 Lassen  673.65 

Honey  Lake,  Dakin  No.  2 Lassen  185.18 

Jacumba  *„ San  Diego  6,400.00 

Klamath  River ......Siskiyou   40.00 

Klamath  River-Weitchpec  * Humboldt  40.00 

Madeline  Reservoir Lassen  1,361.32 

McCain  Valley  * San  Diego  ..      38,692.00 

Monache-Walker  Pass  * Tulare  .. ...     68,094.00 

Inyo  34,048.00 

Kern  204,280.00 

Mt.  Dome  * ....Siskiyou              22,275.88 

New  Idra  * Fresno 43,979.67 

San  Benito  18,079.39 

Monterey  720.00 

Otay  Mountain  * San  Diego 15,437.00 

Panoche  * Fresno 33,465.15 

San  Benito  .    16,783.00 

Picacho  * Imperial   44,685.00 

Temblor Kern   24,652.79 

San  Luis  Obispo 33,097.81 

Topaz  Lake       ._. _ Mono 200.40 

Tower  House  Springs Shasta   570.00 

Yolla  Bolly  * Tehama 4,620.00 


Total  816,486.45 

*  Established  as  National  Cooperative  Land  and  Wildlife  Management  Area 
Source:  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

It  was  realized  some  time  ago  that  much  of  Cali- 
fornia's public  domain  lands  were  extremely  valuable 
for  wildlife  purposes.  For  this  reason,  over  800,000 
acres  of  high-value  wildlife  lands  have  been  withdrawn 
from  public  sale.  Fifty-five  additional  public  land  re- 
quests have  been  made  which  total  more  than  5,000,000 
acres. 

Withdrawal  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting  most  types 
of  disposal  and  assures  that  the  lands  will  remain  under 
the  multiple-use  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Portions  of  the  lands  are  chiefly  valuable 
in  providing  necessary  angling  access,  although  the 
vast  majority  of  the  lands  currently  withdrawn  are 
chiefly  valuable  to  specific  wildlife  species  as  well  as 
to  the  hunters  and  other  recreationists  who  seek  their 
use. 


Some  of  the  public  domain  lands  which  are  highly 
valuable  to  wildlife  are  also  of  considerable  value  as 
park  sites.  The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has 
agreed  not  to  pursue  fish  and  wildlife  withdrawals 
when  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  seeks 
to  acquire  such  lands.  Consideration  is  then  given  to 
the  recreation  status  of  such  land  and  hunting  is  per- 
mitted in  cases  where  the  public  safety  would  not  be 
endangered. 

Military  Installations 

Over  four  million  acres  of  land  in  California  is  being 
used  and  controlled  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
military.  Hunters,  fishermen,  and  other  recreation 
seekers  have  for  many  years  been  unable  to  utilize 
these  lands  and,  in  the  past,  little  consideration  has 
been  given  the  management  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources upon  them. 

This  problem  has  now  been  largely  overcome  and 
the  public  is,  in  fact,  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the 
recreational  opportunities  available  on  the  military 
bases.  The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has  joined 
with  military  leaders  in  finding  solutions  to  access  and 
management  problems  on  69  of  the  military  instal- 
lations in  California.  Some  40  military  bases  have  been 
found  to  be  suitable  for  cooperative  resource  conser- 
vation and  management  programs  and,  to  date,  co- 
operative management  agreements  have  been  prepared 
and  approved  for  30  of  these. 

The  obtaining  of  controlled  public  access  to  these 
areas  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  demand  for  recre- 
ational facilities  created  by  California's  ever-increasing 
population  is  to  be  adequately  met. 

Surplus  Lands,  Exchange,  and  Disposal 

The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  is  notified  of  all 
surplus  state  and  federal  lands.  These  properties  are 
then  reviewed  in  order  to  determine  their  relative  fish 
and  wildlife  values.  When  it  is  determined  that  such 
lands  contain  sufficient  wildlife  values  to  warrant  ac- 
quisition, the  lands  arc  then  applied  for  with  the 
approval  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  or  the 
Wildlife  Conservation  Board. 

The  recently  acquired  Spenceville  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  consists  of  some  9,450  acres  of  surplus 
lands  at  Beale  Air  Force  Base  and  was  acquired  with- 
out cost  to  the  department.  The  Wildlife  Conservation 
Board  has  acquired  1,178  acres  of  surplus  government- 
owned  real  property  under  recreation  statutes  which 
allow  the  purchase  of  surplus  lands  at  one-half  the 
appraised  value. 

Notices  of  sale  of  state  school  lands  are  examined 
by  the  department  and  wildlife  values  determined. 
When  a  state  agency  has  an  interest  in  such  lands,  it 
may  request  that  a  two-year  hold  be  placed  on  the 
lands,  thus  allowing  time  for  purchase  or  lease  at 
market  value. 
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Land  exchanges  are  allowed  for  specific  wildlife 
purposes.  Such  exchanges  generally  are  executed  to 
eliminate  specific  problems,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
recent  exchange  between  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  and  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
where  a  checkerboard  ownership  on  the  Tehama 
Winter  Deer  Range  was  eliminated,  thus  simplifying 
the  administration  of  the  area.  Other  land  exchanges 
are  being  considered  which  affect  the  Doyle  Winter 
Deer  Range  in  Lassen  County. 

The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  no  plans  to  dispose  of  any  real  property 
currently  under  its  jurisdiction.  All  such  lands  are 
presently  being  utilized  as  components  of  the  depart- 
ment's  management   and   access   programs. 

The  department,  at  one  time,  operated  14  game  bird 
farms.  These  farms  have  now  been  reduced  to  two 
as  a  result  of  policy  changes,  contracts  with  private 
breeders,  and  more  efficient  operations.  The  two  re- 
maining units  are  located  at  the  California  Institution 
for  Men  at  Chino  and  the  California  Medical  Facility 
at  Vacaville.  The  installations  are  operated  through 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, and  inmate  labor  is  utilized  in  their  operation. 


The  only  other  disposals  of  surplus  lands  by  the 
department  in  recent  years  have  been  the  Madeline 
Waterfowl  Management  Area  because  of  high  costs 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  water  supply,  and  two  fish 
hatcheries  which  were  closed  because  of  their  small 
size  and  uneconomical  operation. 

Payment  In-lieu  Taxes 

There  are  two  sections  within  the  California  statutes 
which  require  the  department  to  make  in-lieu  tax 
payments  to  those  counties  in  which  its  property 
holdings  are  located.  Since  fiscal  year  1958-59,  a  total 
of  $145,548  has  been  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes,  pursuant  to 
Sections  1504  and  10682  of  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Code. 

Section  1504  requires  the  payment  of  in-lieu  taxes 
when  property  is  acquired  and  operated  by  the  state 
for  wildlife  management  purposes  and  when  income 
is  derived  from  the  operation  of  such  property.  Pay- 
ments to  the  counties  are  made  on  an  annual  basis 
and  are  equal  to  the  taxes  levied  on  the  property  at 
the  time  title  was  transferred  to  the  state. 

Section  10682  requires  the  department  to  pay  the 
balance  of  taxes  on  property  owned  by  the  United 


Artificial    salmon    spawning    channel,   steelhead    hatchery,    and    rearing    ponds    below    the    East    Bay    Municipal    Utility    District's    Camanche    Dam.    The 
facilities  were   constructed    by   the    utility   district   and    are   operated    by   the   Department  of   Fish   and   Game.    East  Bay  Municipal   Utility  District   photo. 
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Colusa  - 


TABLE  49 
IN-LIEU    TAX    PAYMENTS    BY   DEPARTMENT   OF    FISH   AND   GAME,    1958-59-1963-64 

Per  Section  1504,  Fish  and  Game  Code 


Per  Section  10682,  Fish  and  Game  Code 


Delevan     National     Wildlife 
Refuge* 


Grand  Totals . 


$23,083 


♦Established  1963. 

SOURCE:  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 


$24,455 


$23,102 


$22,878 


$22,884 


6,262 


$29,146 


County 

Installations 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Totals 

Lassen 

Doyle  Winter  Deer  Range 

Honey  Lake  Waterfowl  Area_. 
Madeline    Plains    Waterfowl 
Area 

72 
1,365 

25 

756 

464 

8,568 

3,612 

297 

1,401 

6,523 

72 
1,365 

25 

756 

464 

9,936 

3,612 

297 

1,405 

6,523 

72 
1,366 

756 

464 
8,568 
3,612 

297 
1,444 
6,523 

72 
1,142 

756 
464 
8,568 
3,612 
297 
1,444 
6,523 

72 
1,142 

756 

464 
8,568 
3,612 

303 
1,444 
6,523 

72 
1,142 

756 

464 
8,568 
3,612 

303 
1,444 
6,523 

432 
7,522 

Tehama 

Tehama  Winter  Deer  Range.  - 
Gray  Lodge  Waterfowl  Area._ 
Gray  Lodge  Waterfowl  Area__ 
Grizzly  Island  Waterfowl  Area 

Los  Banos  Waterfowl  Area 

Mendota  Waterfowl  Area 
Imperial  Waterfowl  Area 

Subtotals  . 

50 

Sutter  . 

4,536 

Butte 

2,784 

Solano 

52,776 

Merced 
Fresno 

21,672 
1,794 

Imperial 

8,582 
39,138 

$23,083 

$24,455 

$23,102 

$22,878 

$22,884 

$22,884 

$139,286 

6,262 


$145,548 


States  government  when  income  from  hunting  privi- 
leges is  derived  from  such  lands  and  when  in-lieu 
payments  by  the  federal  government  do  not  equal  the 
taxes  assessed  on  the  project. 

Taxes  are  based  on  the  taxes  paid  at  the  time  of 
acquisition,  plus  any  increases  which  are  the  result  of 
raises  in  the  general  tax  rate.  These  lands  are  not 
subject  to  revaluation.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
are  applicable  to  those  properties  acquired  after  Sep- 
tember 1955,  which  was  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

New  refuge  revenue-sharing  legislation,  enacted  by 
the  88th  Congress,  should  serve  to  substantially  de- 
crease the  payments  currently  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  on  the  Delevan  Natural 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Colusa  County. 

WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION   BOARD 

The  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  has  the  primary 
mission  of  developing  and  pursuing  a  program  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  waters  and  the  development 
of  facilities  on  those  properties  necessary  for  the  con- 
servation and  recreational  use  of  our  wildlife  resources. 


In  general,  this  agency  carries  out  most  capital  outlay 
projects  for  wildlife  conservation  and  related  recre- 
ational development,  including  the  acquiring  of  public 
access.  Acquisitions  by  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Board  are  coordinated  with  those  of  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  which  has  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  California's  wildlife  resources. 

The  board  acquires  only  that  interest  in  land  as  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  stated  goal  and  utilizes 
fee  purchase,  lease,  easement  and  permit  in  carrying 
out  such  purposes.  The  majority  of  sites  acquired 
consists  of  small  parcels  which  provide  access  to 
larger  areas  of  public  lands  or  waters. 

Development  for  public  hunting  and  fishing  access 
includes  roads,  parking  facilities,  launching  ramps,  fish- 
ing piers,  floats  and  docks,  water  and  sanitary  facili- 
ties, etc.  There  have  been  over  200  such  projects  since 
the  establishment  of  the  board  in  1946. 

The  majority  of  the  public  access  projects  con- 
structed by  the  board  are  operated  and  maintained  by 
local  governmental  agencies  at  no  cost  to  the  state 
and,  in  many  instances,  such  projects  are  enhanced 
by  the  operating  local  agency  through  the  develop- 
ment of  picnicking  and  camping  facilities. 


PHOTO:    Berkeley    Public    Fishing    Pier    constructed    by   the    Wildlife 

Conservation  Board.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Berkeley 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS  AND  RECREATION 
Introduction 

The  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  is  the 
largest  land-administering  state  agency  with  696,927.18 
acres  of  property.  Approximately  69  percent  of  this 
amount,  or  480,095.72  acres,  is  contained  in  the  Anza- 
Borrego  Desert  State  Park  in  San  Diego  and  Imperial 
Counties. 

TABLE  50 

LANDS   OF    DEPARTMENT   OF    PARKS   AND   RECREATION, 

DIVISION    OF    BEACHES   AND    PARKS 

County  and  park 
Alameda  County 

Alameda  Memorial  State  Beach  

Knowland  State  Arboretum  and  Park 

Total 


Acres 

130.60 
476.35 


Alpine  County 

Grover  Hot  Springs  State  Park  

Amador  County 

Indian  Grinding  Rock  State  Historical  Monument 
Butte  County 

Curry-Bidwell   Bar  State    Historical   Monument 

Bidwell  Mansion  State  Historical  Monument  ... 
Total  

Calaveras  County 

Calaveras  Big  Trees  State  Park  

Colusa  County 

Colusa-Sacramento  River  State  Recreation  Area 
Contra  Costa  County 

Franks  Tract  State  Recreation  Area 

Mount  Diablo  State  Park 

Riding  and  Hiking  Trails  

Total  _. 

Del  Norte  County 

Del  Norte  Coast  Redwoods  State  Park  

Jedediah  Smith  Redwoods  State  Park 

Pelican  State  Beach 

Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park 
Total  

El  Dorado  County 

D.  L.  Bliss  State  Park  

Emerald  Bay  State  Park  

Folsom  Lake  State  Recreation  Area  

Marshall    Gold    Discovery    State    Historical 
Total  


606.95 

440.01 

43.55 

20.82 
5.00 


Park 


Humboldt  County 
Azalea   State   Reserve 
Benbow  Lake  State  Recreation  Area 

Dry  Lagoon  State  Park  

Fort  Humboldt  State  Historical  Monument 
Grizzly  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park 
Little  River  State  Beach 

Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park  

Patrick's  Point  State  Park 

Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park 

Richardson  Grove  State  Park 
Trinidad  State  Beach 


Total 


25.82 

2,681.50 

66.50 

3,507.52 

2,966.07 

2.80 

6,476.39 

5,932.02 

9,539.49 

5.15 

192.71 

15,669.37 

956.93 

590.29 

1,062.12 

142.72 

2,752.06 

30.00 
222.91 
929.84 
11.78 
149.50 
112.36 

38,246.00 
425.18 

10,140.19 
790.50 
151.17 

51,209.43 


County  and  park  Acres 

Imperial  County 

Picacho  State  Recreation  Area  163.72 

Anza-Borrego  Desert  State  Park  29,908.69 


Total -- 30,072.41 

Kern  County 

Fort  Tejon  State  Historical  Park 205.38 

Kern  River  State  Recreation  Area _ 1,327.17 

Tule  Elk  State  Reserve  954.12 


Total  2,486.67 


Lake  County 

Clear  Lake  State  Park 


Los  Angeles  County 

Dockweiler  State  Beach  ._ 

Joshua  Trees  State  Park  

Leo  Carrillo  State  Beach  

Los  Angeles  State  Arboretum 

Los  Encinos  Adobe  State  Historical  Monument  ._ 

Las  Tunas  State  Beach  

Lummis  Home  State  Historical  Monument 

Malibu  Lagoon  State  Beach  

Manhattan   State   Beach   

Pio  Pico  Home  State  Historical  Monument 

Placerita    Canyon    State    Park 

Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  State  Historical  Monument 

Point   Dume  State   Beach   

Redondo  State  Beach  

Royal   Palms  State   Beach 

Puddingstone  Reservoir  State  Recreation  Area  .... 
Santa  Monica  Beach  State  Park 

Will  Rogers  State  Beach 

Will   Rogers   State    Historic  Park 

Riding  and  Hiking  Trails  


559.69 


90.88 

2,714.87 

1,577.95 

237.57 

4.73 

2.40 

1.90 

38.37 

44.33 

1.12 

341.72 

5.23 

26.68 

26.29 

18.07 

1,198.72 

45.61 

65.78 

186.50 

.02 


Total     6,628.74 

Marin  County 

Angel  Island  State  Park  737.89 

Mount  Tamalpais  State  Park  2,404.28 

Samuel  P.  Taylor  State  Park  _.  2,484.08 

Golden  Gate  State  Park 

Fort   Baker   130.00 

Fort  Cronkite 191.67 

Stinson  State  Beach  37.79 

Tomales  Bay  State  Park  1,018.08 


Total  7,003 .79 


Smith   River   in   the   Jedediah    Smith    Redwoods   State    Park.   Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks  photo. 


Mendocino  County 

Admiral    William    H.    Standley   State    Recreation 

Area    

Hendy  Woods  State  Park  

Indian  Creek  State  Park  

MacKerricher  State  Beach 

Mailliard  Redwoods  State  Reserve  

Manchester  State  Beach  

Montgomery  Woods  State  Reserve  

Paul   M.   Dimmick  State  Recreation   Area 

Russian  Gulch  State  Park 

Smithe  Redwoods  State  Reserve  

Standish-Hickey   State   Recreation   Area   

Van  Damme  State  Park  

Westport-Union  Landing  State  Beach  


45.22 
604.69 

15.10 
285.19 
242.00 
650.54 
647.11 

11.81 

1,157.36 

459.47 

635.23 

1,824.94 

31.50 


Total  6,610.16 
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TABLE  50— Continued 

LANDS   OF    DEPARTMENT   OF    PARKS  AND    RECREATION, 

DIVISION    OF   BEACHES   AND    PARKS 

County  and  park  Acres 

Merced  County 

Fremont  Ford  State  Recreation  Area... _ 114.00 

George  J.  Hatfield  State  Recreation  Area ___ 46.50 

Warren  F.  McConnell  State  Recreation  Area 74.26 

Total  ._ ._. 2 34.76 

Mono  County 

Bodie  State  Historical  Monument 11.57 

Monterey  County 

Asilomar  State  Beach.. __ _____ ___ _  95.51 

Carmel  River  State  Beach 105.50 

Fremont  Peak  State  Park _ _____ 53.50 

John  Little  State  Reserve _ _____ _  21.00 

Los  Coches  Rancho  State  Historical  Monument ....  9.61 

Monterey  State  Beach _ ____ ____ _____ 7.51 

Monterey  State  Historical  Monuments 

California  First  Theater __ 0.59 

Casa  del  Oro. _____ _ _ _ 0.50 

Guitierrez  Adobe  . _ _ _.._  0.O8 

Junipero  Serra  Landing _ __ 1.00 

Monterey  Custom  House 2.11 

Pacific  Building.. ____  o.47 

Soberanes  Adobe _. 0.24 

Stevenson  House... __ 0.50 

Thomas  Oliver  Larkin  House _ 0.30 

Julia  Pfeiffer  Burns  State  Park... 1,700.00 

Pfeiffer-Big  Sur  State  Park... 801.70 

Point  Lobos  State  Reserve 1,255.12 

Salinas  River  State  Beach 92.94 

Zmudowski  State  Beach 155.51 

Total  4,303.69 

Napa  County 

Bothe  Napa  Valley  State  Park 1,002.15 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Memorial  State  Park    _  395.75 

Total                         - 1,397.90 

Nevada  County 

Donner  Memorial  State  Park 295.13 

Orange  County 

Alamitos  State  Beach 0.90 

Bolsa  Chica  State  Beach. 45.41 

Corona  del  Mar  State  Beach 30.28 

Doheny  State  Beach 62.34 

Huntington  State  Beach.... 78.48 

San  Clemente  State  Beach... __ 109.89 

Total  327.30 

Placer  County 

Donner  Memorial  State  Park 57.40 

Folsom  Lake  State  Recreation  Area 173.92 

Squaw  Valley  State  Recreation  Area  29.55 

Tahoe  State  Recreation  Area 13.37 

Total  274>24 

Plumas  County 

Frenchman  Reservoir  State  Recreation  Area 3,375.00 

Plumas-Eureka  State  Park _ 2^05.63 

Total       - 5,680.63 


County  and  park  Acres 

Riverside  County 

Lake  Elsinore  State  Recreation  Area 2,954.40 

Mount  San  Jacinto  Wilderness  State  Park 13,514.77 

Salton  Sea  State  Recreation  Area _ 1,966.59 

Total                      - - 18,435.76 

Sacramento  County 

Brannan  Island  State  Recreation  Area 335.70 

Folsom  Lake  State  Recreation  Area _ 616.23 

Sutter's  Fort  State  Historical  Monument ____ 5.80 

Total  _ 957.73 

San  Benito  County 

Fremont  Peak  State  Park _ ___ 190.73 

San  Juan  Bautista  State  Historical  Monument 6.12 

Total      196.85 

San  Bernardino  County 

Mitchell  Caverns  State  Reserve... ._ _ 82.64 

San  Diego  County 

Anza-Borrego  Desert  State  Park...... ___ 450,187.03 

Cardiff  State  Beach... _ _ n.33 

Carlsbad  State  Beach __ __ 10.OO 

Cuyamaca  Rancho  State  Park... _ __ _ 20,735.12 

La  Costa  State  Beach ___ ____ 45.08 

Moonlight  State  Beach _ 13. is 

Palomar  Mountain  State  Park 1,886.36 

Ponto  State  Beach.. 10.6O 

San  Elijo  State  Beach _ 38.59 

San  Pasqual  Battlefield  State  Historical  Monument  1.00 

Silver  Strand  State  Beach _ _____ _.  427.72 

Torrey  Pines  State  Reserve . 877.08 

Total 474,243.09 

San  Francisco  County 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts 15.72 

San  Francisco  State  Beaches 

Bakers  Beach 1.15 

James  D.  Phelan  Beach     _ _  6.04 

Seal  Rocks  Beach _ __ 16.67 

San  Francisco  Maritime  State  Historical  Park  1.40 

Total  40.98 

San  Joaquin  County 

Caswell  Memorial  State  Park ._ .... 258.12 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Avila  State  Beach 10.OI 

Cayucos  State  Beach  15.63 

Hearst  San  Simeon  State  Historical  Monument 149.08 

Morro  Bay  State  Park 1,477.38 

Atascadero  State  Beach 75.07 

Morro  Strand  State  Beach 33.8I 

Pismo  State   Beach ... _.__ _.  967.01 

San  Simeon  State  Beach _. 96.71 

Total __ 2,824.70 

San  Mateo  County 

Ano  Nuevo  State  Reserve 137.81 

Butano  State  Park __ 2,176.78 

Portola  State  Park... _ 1,740.26 

San  Mateo  Coast  State  Beaches 

Arroyo  de  los  Frijoles  ..._ 34.20 

Half  Moon  Bay 113.25 

Montara  Beach 1 2.60 

Pescadero  Beach _ _____ 56.94 

Pebble  Beach 1.83 

Pomponio  Beach... 53.47 

San  Gregorio  Beach... 47.41 

Sharp  Park  Beach 7.40 

Thornton  Beach 49.70 

Total  4,431.65 
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TABLE  50— Continued 

LANDS  OF    DEPARTMENT   OF    PARKS  AND   RECREATION, 

DIVISION    OF   BEACHES  AND    PARKS 


County  and  park 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Arroyo  Burro  State  Beach 

Carpinteria  State  Beach — 

El  Capitan  State  Beach 

Gaviota  State  Beach 

Goleta  State  Beach 

La  Purisima  Mission  Historical  State  Park 

Point  Sal  State  Beach 

Refugio  State  Beach 


Acres 

6.48 

45.46 

111.22 

8.80 

22.91 

966.31 

48.93 

35.76 


Total  --       1,245.87 


Santa  Clara  County 
Henry  W.  Coe  State  Park 

Santa  Cruz  County 

Big  Basin  Redwoods  State  Park— 

Capitola  State  Beach 

Forest  of  Nisene  Marks  Project 

Henry  Cowell  Redwoods  State  Park 

Manresa  State  Beach. _ 

Natural  Bridges  State  Beach 

New  Brighton  State  Beach 

Santa  Cruz  Mission  State  Historical  Monument 

Seacliff  State  Beach 

Sunset  State  Beach 

Twin  Lakes  State  Beach 


Total 


Shasta  County 

Castle  Crags  State  Park 

McArthur-Burney  Falls  Memorial  State  Park 
Shasta  State  Historical  Monument 


13,110.26 

11,521.38 

6.13 

7,278.65 

1,736.79 

20.90 

54.22 

64.14 

1.16 

82.82 

299.75 

118.75 

21,184.69 


3,518.80 
415.25 

7.87 


Total 3 ,94 1 .92 


Solano  County 

Benicia  State  Recreation  Area 

Benicia  Capitol  State  Historical  Monument- 
Total  


366.95 
0.43 


Sonoma  County 

Armstrong  Redwoods  State  Reserve 

Fort  Ross  State  Historical  Park 

Jack  London  State  Historical  Park 

Kruse  Rhododendron  State  Reserve 

Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historical  Monument 

Sonoma  Coast  State  Beach 

Sonoma  Mission  State  Historical  Monument ... 
Vallejo  Home  State  Historical  Monument ... 
Wilderness  Park   Project 


367.38 

440.00 

356.41 

39.92 

317.00 

27.71 

1,031.07 

6.46 

25.40 

3,931.62 


Total  6,175.59 

Tehama  County 

William  B.  Ide  Adobe  State  Historical  Monument  3.95 

Woodson  Bridge  State  Recreation  Area 122.80 


Total 


Trinity  County 
Weaverville  Joss  House  State  Historical 
Monument 


Tuolumne  County 
Calaveras  Big  Trees  State  Park 
Columbia  State  Historical  Park 


126.75 


3.23 

2,755.00 
235.39 


County  and  park 
Ventura  County 
Emma  K.  Wood  Memorial  State  Beach 

Acres 
31.69 

McGrath  State  Beach 

San  Buenaventura  State  Beach 

294.52 
116.11 

Total 

442.32 

State  Total 

696,918.18 

Source:  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

These  lands  were  valued  at  $90,679,076.96  at  the 
time  they  were  acquired  and  for  which  a  total  of 
$58,036,016.50  has  been  expended  for  acquisition.  The 
remainder  was  acquired  by  the  state  through  gifts  of 
money  or  through  gifts  of  land.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  lands  presently  in  the  state  park  system 
have  been  acquired  from  private  owners.  The  balance 
was  acquired  from  the  federal  government,  other  state 
agencies,  or  local  governmental  entities. 

Public  use  of  facilities  in  the  state  park  system  has 
been  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  In  1957,  Califor- 
nia's state  parks  had  a  total  attendance  of  16,207,998. 
This  increased  to  27,451,110  in  1960,  and  31,363,284 
during  the  1963-64  fiscal  year. 

TABLE  51 

ATTENDANCE   AT  CALIFORNIA   STATE   PARKS   BY   PARK   AND 

FISCAL   YEAR,   JULY    1,    1961,   TO  JUNE   30,    1964 


1961-62 


32,189 


18,453 


Total  2,990.39 


State  park 
Alameda  Memorial  State  Beach 

Angel  Island  State  Park 

Anza-Borrego  Desert  State 

Park  

Armstrong  Redwoods  State 

Park  

Atascadero  State  Beach 

Benbow  Lake  State 

Recreation   Area   

Benicia  Capitol  State 

Historical   Monument   

Bidwell  Mansion  State 

Historical   Monument 

Big  Basin  Redwoods 

State  Park  — - — 

Bodie  State  Historical 

Monument  — — 

Bolsa  Chica  State  Beach  __ 

Bothe-Napa   Valley   State   Park 
Brannan    Island    State    Recrea- 
tion Area  _ 

Calaveras  Big  Trees  State  Park 

Capitola  State  Beach --       234,513 

Carmel  River  State  Beach 216,968 

Carpinteria  State  Beach 685,552 

Castle  Crags  State  Park 69,129 

Caswell  Memorial  State  Park..-         52,059 

Clear  Lake  State  Park.. -..       133,055 

Columbia  State  Historic  Park. ...       868,206 
Colusa-Sacramento   River   State 

Recreation  Area   36,354 

Curry-Bidwell  Bar  State  Park...         66,450 
Cuyamaca  Rancho  State  Park  ...       493,129 

D.  L.  Bliss  State  Park... - -       103,113 

Doheny   State  Beach _ _       506,467 

Donner  Memorial  State  Park—       211,664 

El  Capitan  State  Beach 114,298 

Emerald  Bay  State  Park __       212,299 

Emma  K.  Wood  State  Beach....       195,933 


1962-63 
12,347 
31,254 


1963-64 
26,459 
34,638 


740,693        397,067        353,936 


258,938        249,481 


236,536 
133,911 


26,794         49,064  59,086 


28,755  21,220 


331 


773,779        823,585        741,322 


271,005 
13,605 

144,548 
158,863 


19,779 

230,923 

31,657 

148,284 

150,343 

238,432 

217,106 

610,468 

65,534 

45,557 

116,992 

1,015,261 

39,029 
52,278 
457,076 
105,619 
568,801 
211,138 
125,782 
190,066 
180,334 


15,253 

253,296 

36,834 

168,094 

158,061 

246,919 

236,844 

330,831 

63,956 

59,490 

110,010 

1,169,370 

55,361 
64,162 
396,603 
103,288 
634,798 
181,047 
140,700 
173,522 
456,135 
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TABLE  51— Continued 

ATTENDANCE   AT   CALIFORNIA   STATE    PARKS    BY    PARK   AND 

FISCAL   YEAR,   JULY    1,    1961,   TO   JUNE   30,    1964 

State  park  1961-62  1962-63       1963-64 

Folsom   Lake   State   Recreation 

Area  2,332,178  2,861,264     3,593,497 

Fort  Humboldt  State  Historical 

Monument  3,792  1,966           4,808 

Fort  Ross  State  Historical 

Monument  120,375  130,759        159,305 

Fort  Tejon  State  Historical 

Monument  25,052  27,585          30,288 

Franks  Tract  State   Recreation 

Area  - 17,398  13,687         48,453 

Fremont  Peak  State  Park....- 20,253  22,055         25,864 

George  J.  Hatfield  State  Rec- 
reation Area  13,865  15,193          19,413 

Grizzly  Creek  Redwoods  State 

Park  - 24,130  22,731          25,255 

Grover  Hot  Springs  State  Park  23,627  22,673         20,876 

Hearst  San  Simeon  State  His- 
torical Monument  312,289  352,265        353,048 

Hendy  Woods  State  Park 9,461  9,712         49,316 

Henry  Cowell  Redwoods  State 

Park  _ 207,785  244,807        280,740 

Henry  W.  Coe  State  Park..... 4,835  9,485           8,976 

Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park  1,964,128  2,047,339       379,057 

Huntington  State  Beach 966,754  933,926     1,132,306 

Jack  London  State  Historic 

Park 97,318  126,567        157,696 

Jedediah  Smith  Redwoods  State 

Park  147,976  150,907        192,091 

Joshua  Trees  State  Park 3,708  3,742           7,520 

Lake  Elsinore  State  Recreation 

Area  89,288  45,164       404,862 

La  Purisima  Mission  State  His- 
toric Park 56,322  64,603         69,759 

Leo  Carrillo  State  Beach .....  265,363  270,061        360,891 

Los  Coches  Rancho  State  His- 
torical Monument 25,877  31,354         26,308 

Los  Encinos  State  Historical 

Monument  6,048  6,259           9,150 

MacKerricher  State  Park 123,795  127,371        158,096 

Marshall  Gold  Discovery  State 

Park 236,004  297,510       312,401 

McArthur-Burney  Falls  Memo- 
rial State  Park. 121,555  113,129       126,908 

McConnell  State  Recreation 

Area 31,527  38,878         39,159 

Millerton  Lake  State  Recreation 

Area  719,667  916,714       554,408 

Mitchell  Caverns  State  Park 6,496  5,320           7,493 

Monterey  State  Historical 
Monuments: 

California  First  Theater... 59,069  58,854         59,054 

Old  Custom  House 112,377  123,589       123,589 

Pacific  Building  21,415  25,984         25,984 

Stevenson    House    32,972  33,555         33,525 

Thomas  Oliver  Larkin  House  8,110  7,595           7,462 

Morro  Bay  State  Park _  769,200  977,800     1,103,852 

Morro  Strand  State  Beach ....  ....         62,970 

Mount  Diablo  State  Park 247,165  239,435       241,373 

Mount  San  Jacinto  Wilderness 

State  Park  29,305  43,676       306,741 

Mount  Tamalpais  State  Park...  257,988  274,319       325,081 

Natural  Bridges  State  Beach .....  182,710  199,789       206,960 

New  Brighton  State  Beach. 231,793  242,124       226,332 

Oroville  Dam  Overlook.. _.  ....  98,751        246,599 

Palomar  Mountain  State  Park..  192,378  183,530        196,558 

Patrick's  Point  State  Park 147,395  113,858        105,220 


State  park  1961-62      1962-63  1963-64 

Paul   M.   Dimmick   State   Rec- 
reation Area  _ 24,277         33,660  32,298 

Petaluma  Adobe  State  Histori- 
cal Monument 23,940         28,315  26,813 

Pfeiffer  Big  Sur  State  Park.. 435,832       440,006  459,104 

Pio  Pico  State  Historical 

Monument  15,300         13,320  14,845 

Pismo   State   Beach... 669,585       580,457  1,059,894 

Plumas-Eureka  State  Park. 55,643         41,564  46,380 

Point  Lobos  Reserve  State  Park  136,407        142,934  167,780 

Portola   State  Park 156,906        137,516  134,983 

Prairie   Creek   Redwoods    State 

Park  259,955        236,580  194,537 

Richardson  Grove  State  Park...  476,535       491,215  471,670 

Russian  Gulch  State  Park 81,746         75,066  78,840 

Salton  Sea  State  Recreation 

Area 578,270       456,541  398,539 

Samuel  P.  Taylor  State  Park...  190,026       180,190  173,764 

San  Buenaventura  State  Beach..  682,223       777,992  940,425 

San  Clemente  State  Beach 212,490       231,598  247,299 

San  Diego  County  Beaches 
State  Park: 
Cardiff   and    San    Elijo    State 

Beaches  72,696         81,072  82,320 

Carlsbad  Beach  226,498       213,276  233,252 

La  Costa  Beach 121,276        147,162  171,353 

Moonlight    and    Ponto    State 

Beaches  259,140       282,685  318,316 

San    Francisco    Maritime    State 

Historical  Monument ....  111,347 

San  Juan  Bautista  State  Histori- 
cal Monument  261,636       287,596  276,612 

San  Mateo  State  Beach... 792,016       857,119  1,550,715 

San  Simeon  State  Beach ....                ....  31,442 

Seacliff  State  Beach. 675,782       668,923  747,862 

Shasta  State  Historical 

Monument  57,633         67,759  95,018 

Silver  Strand  State  Beach ...  .  255,583        261,050  343,202 

Sonoma  Coast  State  Beach 364,356       395,030  544,122 

Sonoma  State  Historical  Monu- 

ment-Sonoma  Mission 67,324         73,389  76,363 

Sonoma  State  Historical  Monu- 
ment-Vallejo  Home... 83,013         82,494  89,051 

Squaw  Valley  State  Recreation 

Area 1,351,384     1,090,670  1,211,982 

Standish-Hickey   State   Recrea- 
tion Area  73,766         76,603  83,012 

State  Indian  Museum  State  His- 
torical Monument  249,480       235,800  228,200 

Stinson  State  Beach. 459,858        314,844  395,605 

Sunset  State  Beach 203,433        188,182  129,350 

Sutter's  Fort  State  Historical 

Monument 295,000       270,550  270,285 

Tahoe  State  Recreation  Area...  57,431         57,607  39,241 

Tomales  Bay  State  Park 86,279         96,605  112,298 

Torrey  Pines  State  Park 257,000       236,111  292,870 

Tule  Elk  Reserve  State  Park 6,504           8,067  8,359 

Turlock  Lake  State  Recreation 

Area  _ 118,602        117,383  105,126 

Twin  Lakes  State  Beach.. ....  205,469       199,892  281,232 

Van  Damme  State  Park 114,594        100,948  168,029 

Weaverville   Joss    House    State 

Historical   Monument   32,308         34,788  44,942 

Wm.  B.  Ide  Adobe  State  His- 
torical Monument 14,542          16,001  16,778 

Will  Rogers  State  Park... .......  141,184        194,871  365,394 

Woodson  Bridge  State  Recrea- 
tion Area  ....               ....  1,179 

Total  Attendance  27,809,722  28,416,613  31,363,284 

Source:  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 
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Criteria  For  State  Parks 

The  California  state  park  system  is  comprised  of 
lands  which  have  outstanding  scenic,  recreational,  or 
historical  importance.  The  responsibility  for  the  acqui- 
sition, development,  and  management  of  these  lands  is 
vested  in  the  State  Park  Commission,  which  sets  ad- 
ministrative policy,  and  in  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  and  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks, 
which  implement  that  policy. 

Park  policies  are  subject  to  continuing  review  in 
order  to  assure  that  public  needs  are  being  cared  for 
and  that  the  individual  park  units  are  serving  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  established.  Such  reviews 
are  also  designed  to  keep  policies  consistent  with  rec- 
reational trends  and  with  available  financing. 

All  units  of  the  state  park  system  are  now  classified 
as  state  parks,  scenic  or  scientific  reserves,  historical 
sites,  recreation  areas,  or  state  beaches.  The  classifi- 
cation given  a  specific  unit  is  determined  by  charac- 
teristics of  the  site  and  the  major  use  to  which  the 
site  will  be  devoted.  Obviously,  an  overlapping  of 
qualifications  will  occur  within  the  various  classifi- 
cations. 

However,  there  are  certain  criteria  which  must 
apply  to  all  units  of  the  system  irrespective  of  the 


goals  for  which  a  unit  may  be  established.  All  areas 
within  the  system  should  be  of  statewide  significance 
and  should  possess  outstanding  landscape,  higher  rec- 
reational value,  or  special  features  of  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

State  Parks 

Units  within  the  "state  park"  classification  generally 
consist  of  relatively  large  land  areas  containing  areas 
of  quality  scenic  or  wilderness  character.  In  many 
instances,  these  areas  contain  other  significant  features 
and  are  of  considerable  value  for  historical,  geological, 
archaeological,  scientific,  or  other  purposes.  When 
such  values  are  found  to  be  present,  they  are  pre- 
served in  their  original  or  natural  condition  to  the 
extent  practicable.  Recreational  activity  is  allowed  to 
the  extent  that  it  will  not  destroy  or  impair  the  par- 
ticularly valuable  features  which  are  to  be  preserved. 

Picnicking  and  camping  are  allowed  in  units  desig- 
nated as  "state  park"  but  are  specifically  limited  to 
areas  developed  for  those  purposes.  Camping  and  pic- 
nicking are  restricted  generally  because  of  fire  danger 
and  sanitary  problems.  Development  within  the  state 
parks  is  restricted  to  trail  uses,  thereby  allowing  public 
use  without  destroying  the  park  values. 


Anza-Borrego  Desert  State  Park,  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  photo. 
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Recreation  Areas 

State  recreation  areas  are  selected  and  developed 
primarily  to  provide  for  mass  nonurban  recreation, 
such  as  camping,  boating,  swimming,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing. As  in  the  case  of  units  designated  "state  park," 
camping  and  picnicking  are  restricted  to  areas  spe- 
cifically developed  for  that  purpose. 

Hunting  is  permitted  in  state  recreation  areas  only 
after  the  State  Park  Commission  has  made  a  finding 
that  the  safety  of  other  recreation  users  will  not  be 
endangered.  Such  hunting  may  be  allowed  only  on 
those  units  established  after  June  1,  1961. 

Scenic  or  Scientific  Reserves 

Areas  which  have  as  their  major  value  geological, 
faunal,  or  floral  characteristics  are  established  in  the 
state  park  system  as  "scenic  or  scientific  reserves."  The 
specific  goal  in  the  establishment  of  such  areas  is  the 
preservation  of  the  area's  outstanding  natural  features. 
Development  is  allowed  only  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  area  available  for  public  use  and  is  carried  out 
so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  values. 

State  Beaches 

State  beaches  are  situated  adjacent  to  oceans  or  bays 
and  are  acquired  in  order  to  provide  swimming,  boat- 


ing, fishing,  and  other  waterfront  activities.  Certain 
other  ocean-front  areas  are  acquired  for  scenic  and 
scientific  values  and  are  included  in  the  "scenic  or 
scientific  reserve"  classification. 

Historical  Units 

Historical  units  are  incorporated  within  the  state 
park  system  in  order  to  preserve  objects  of  historical 
value  and  places  commemorating  persons  or  events  of 
historic  importance.  Limited  facilities  are  usually 
provided  in  order  to  care  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  visitors.  In  certain  instances,  facilities  are  made 
available  for  picnicking  or  other  recreational  activity. 

The  Master  Plan 

The  regular  program  development  of  the  state  park 
system  from  the  State  General  Fund  centers  about  the 
five-year  Master  Development  Program.  This  pro- 
gram, which  is  revised  annually,  envisions  the  expendi- 
ture from  this  source  of  approximately  $30,000,000 
over  the  next  five  years  for  such  development.  During 
the  last  seven  years,  in  excess  of  $60,000,000  has  been 
spent  in  the  acquisition  and  development  of  state  park 
lands.  Of  this  amount,  $34,602,905  has  been  spent  for 
acquisition  and   $25,496,625    for   development. 


Point  Lobos  State  Reserve.  Photo  by  John  Rubinson. 
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TABLE  52 

EXPENDITURES    FOR  THE    ACQUISITION   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

OF   THE   STATE    PARK   SYSTEM,   BY   FISCAL  YEARS, 

1957-58   TO    1963-64 

Expenditures 

Year                          Acquisition        Development  Total 

1957-58   -....$4,961,096            $2,177,525  $7,138,621 

1958-59   10,519,146              4,284,798  14,803,944 

1959-60   6,266,230              2,137,540  8,403,770 

1960-61    7,374,659              4,078,328  11,452,987 

1961-62    3,597,504              3,189,944  6,787,448 

1962-63    892,451              3,780,497  4,672,948 

1963-64   991,864              5,847,993  6,839,857 


Total $34,602,950  $25,496,625 

Source:   Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 


$60,099,575 


The  development  of  camping  facilities  at  state  park 
sites,  particularly  on  the  southern  California  beaches, 
accounts  for  the  single  largest  development  expendi- 
ture, the  second  largest  being  directed  toward  pro- 
viding picnicking  facilities.  The  passage  of  the  State 
Beach,  Park,  Recreational,  and  Historical  Facilities 
Bond  Act  of  1964  will  undoubtedly  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  acquisition  and  development  of  the 
state  park  system.  This  bond  act,  in  the  amount  of 
$150  million,  allocates  $85  million  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  lands  and  $20  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  park  sites. 

Master  plans  for  the  improvement,  use,  and  man- 
agement of  each  park  unit  on  an  individual  basis  are 
currently  being  developed.  The  plans  will  contain  a 
general  plan  for  land  use  and  development  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  future  development  activity.  Efforts 
are  also  currently  being  made  to  determine  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  present  recreation  deficit  as  well 
as  to  project  park  needs  for  the  future. 

The  recreational  demand  created  by  California's 
rapidly  increasing  population  indicates  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  additional  park  lands.  This  increasing 
demand  will  be  met,  at  least  in  part,  through  the  pas- 
sage of  State  Beach,  Park,  Recreational,  and  Historical 
Facilities  Bond  Act  of  1964. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation,  it  appears  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  lands  currently  in  the  state  park 
system  will  become  surplus  to  park  needs  in  the  near 
future.  Some  modifications  to  present  landholdings 
are  envisioned  through  exchanges  with  private  owners 
and  other  governmental  agencies,  particularly  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  Such  exchanges  will  be 
made  in  order  to  consolidate  holdings  when  mutually 
advantageous  to  both  parties. 

Recent  Acquisitions 

Subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the  above-reported 
land  ownership  data  to  the  committee  an  additional 
9,760.08  acres  has  been  acquired  for  the  state  park 
system. 


TABLE  53 

RECENT   ACQUISITIONS   OF    LAND   FOR   THE   CALIFORNIA 

STATE    PARK   SYSTEM 

County  and  Park  Acres 

Contra  Costa  County 

Mount  Diablo  State  Park 159.48 

Humboldt  County 

Dry  Lagoon  State  Park 106.61 

Los  Angeles  County 

Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  State  Historical  Monument         1.91 
Mendocino  County 

Smithe  Redwoods  State  Recreation  Area 2.75 

Standish-Hickey  State  Recreation  Area 22.63 

Riverside  County 

Mount  San  Jacinto  Wilderness  State  Park 5.80 

San  Bernardino  County 

Heart  Bar  Valley  State  Park* 1,003.80 

San  Diego  County 

Anza-Borrego  Desert  State  Park. ... . 7,295.73 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Pismo   State   Beach. 0.08 

San  Mateo  County 

San  Mateo  Coast  State  Beach 

Half   Moon   Bay 8.55 

Sonoma  County 

Sugar  Loaf  Ridge  Project  * 1,150.00 

Tehama  County 

Woodson  Bridge  State  Recreation  Area 2.74 


Total  9,760.08 

*  Newly  established  park. 

Source:  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

While  this  data  is  not  contained  in  the  county-by- 
county  summaries  of  publicly  owned  land,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  only  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  this  9,760  acres  represents  additional  acquisition  of 
private  lands  for  park  purposes.  The  7,295.73  acres 
recently  acquired  as  an  addition  to  the  Anza-Borrego 
State  Park  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  was  contained  in  the  report 
of  that  agency.  Likewise,  the  1,150  acres  acquired 
for  the  Sugar  Loaf  Ridge  Project  in  Sonoma  County 
was  transferred  from  the  State  Department  of  General 
Services  and  consists  of  lands  declared  surplus  which 
are  included  in  this  report  as  surplus  property  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  General  Services. 

Assuming  that  the  remainder  has  been  acquired 
from  private  owners,  there  would  only  be  a  net  gain 
of  1,314.95  acres  out  of  acquisitions  totaling  9,760.08 
acres. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WATER  RESOURCES 

Introduction 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  acquires  land 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including  reservoirs,  canals, 
recreation,  leveesr  and  other  purposes.  The  department 
plans  for  the  recreational  development  of  its  reservoirs 
and  acquires  lands  necessary  for  such  development  at 
the  same  time  as  project  lands  are  acquired. 
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To  date,  a  total  of  55.572  acres  have  been  acquired 
in  fee  and  728  in  easement  for  state  water  facilities. 
Of  this  amount,  5,~6~  acres  have  been  acquired  for 
recreational  purposes  and  9,391  acres  are  considered 
to  be  excess.  It  is  estimated  that,  ultimately,  some 
144,645  acres  of  land  will  be  acquired  in  fee  title  and 
".546  through  easement. 

In  actuality,  the  total  amount  of  land  acquired  to 
date  compared  with  the  projected  totals  does  not  give 
a  completely  valid  picture  of  the  actual  status  of  the 
department's  land  acquisition  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  program  is  but  20  percent  complete. 

This  situation  is,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  which  are  now  termed  "excess."  These 
excess  lands  have  been  acquired  primarily  for  two 
reasons.  First,  is  that  the  lands  were  purchased  in  lieu 
of  severance  damage  payment.  That  is,  acquisitions  by 
the  department  have  rendered  these  lands  useless  to 
the  present  owners  and,  rather  than  pay  damages,  such 
lands  have  instead  been  purchased.  Second,  lands 
which  have  been  acquired  for  specific  projects  have 
become  excess  due  to  changes  in  project  planning 
and  goals.  These  lands  are  held  by  the  department 
only  until  the  particular  projects  are  sufficiently  com- 
plete so  as  to  make  possible  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  lands  will  be  needed. 

Land  Utilization  and  Disposal 

The  department  often  purchases  lands  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  when  actual  construction  is  to  take 
place.  These  lands  are  then  rented  until  such  time  as 
they  are  necessary  for  project  purposes  and/or  recrea- 
tional development,  or  are  determined  to  be  excess 
to  the  state's  needs.  As  of  October  1963  approximate! v 
200  separate  parcels  of  department  property  were 
rented.  During  the  1963-64  fiscal  year,  about  $130,000 
in  revenue  was  derived  from  these  rentals.  About  170 
of  these  rentals  consist  of  residential  sites,  with  the 
balance  being  composed  of  agricultural  lands. 

When  it  is  determined  that  the  lands,  in  fact,  will 
not  be  needed,  thev  are  then  subject  to  three  separate 
means  of  disposal.  First,  a  notice  of  intention  to  sell 
is  circulated  to  all  state  agencies  and  these  lands  are 
evaluated  in  terms  of  each  agency's  requirements.  If 
the  lands  are  needed  by  another  agency,  they  mav  be 
acquired  from  the  department  at  the  appraised  value. 
Second,  excess  lands  are  traded  with  other  public 
agencies,  such  as  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  on 
a  value-for-value  basis  when  such  lands  are  necessary 
for  other  Water  Resources  projects.  In  many  in- 
stances, this  serves  to  "round  out"  the  other  agency's 
holdings  as  well  as  provide  the  department  with  neces- 
sary project  lands.  Third,  when  neither  of  the  above 
methods  of  disposal  is  feasible,  the  lands  are  sold  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

PHOTO:     Frenchman     Dam     on     the     upper     Feather     River,     constructed 

primarily    for    recreation    purposes,    is    the    first    completed    dam    of    the 

State  Water  Project.  Department  of  Water  Resources  photo. 


Additional  Responsibilities 

Additionally,  the  department  is  responsible  for  fi- 
nancial reimbursement  for  the  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way  for  certain  projects  which  are  not  planned  by 
the  department,  such  as  rights-of-way  for  flood  con- 
trol and  soil  conservation  projects  constructed  by  the 
federal  government  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies 
outside  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Drainage  Dis- 
trict. The  department  also  has  certain  responsibilities 
associated  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  flood 
control  projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Reclamation  Board  and  for  which  maintenance  assur- 
ances have  been  given  to  the  federal  government. 

The  Davis-Dolwig  Act  provides  guidelines  for  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  in  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
for  the  development  of  recreation  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  state  water  projects.  This 
act  provides  for  the  planning  and  construction  of  fish, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  facilities  consistent  with 
water  projects  and  provides  funding  on  a  continuing 
basis  as  well  as  providing  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  fish  and  wildlife  and  other  recreational 
features. 

The  possibility  of  future  multiple  use  of  department 
lands,  as  well  as  possible  control  problems  within  the 
right-of-way,  are  considered  when  determining  the 
method  of  acquisition.  However,  the  primarv  con- 
sideration of  whether  to  take  property  in  fee  title  or 
in  easement  is  cost.  This  was  the  case  when  the  depart- 
ment acquired  fee  title  to  about  5,000  acres  of  dredger 
tailings  along  the  Feather  River  near  the  Oroville  Dam 
Project.  Fee  title  was  acquired  to  these  tailings  not 
onlv  because  the  cost  of  a  temporary  easement  was 
nearly  as  great  as  fee  title  but,  also,  because  fish  and 
game  enhancement  requirements  are  foreseen  which 
may  be  met  without  necessitating  the  acquisition  of 
fee  title  to  additional  lands  at  additional  cost. 

Generally,  when  the  cost  of  acquiring  easement 
title  approaches  75  percent  of  the  fee  value,  the  de- 
partment will  then  acquire  fee  title  to  the  land  even 
though  the  property  may  only  be  subject  to  subsur- 
face or  overhead  uses,  such  as  pipeline,  tunnels,  or 
transmission  lines.  Included  in  the  cost  analvsis  is  the 
factor  of  severance  damages.  That  is,  whether  or  not 
acquisition  in  fee  title  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  severance  damages  which  will  have  to 
be  paid  as  a  result  of  damage  to  the  remaining  prop- 
ertv.  However,  greater  severance  damages  generally 
result  only  when  the  owner  of  the  remaining  prop- 
erty is  denied  access  across  the  right-of-way. 

Lands  purchased  for  reservoir  sites  are  acquired  in 
fee  title  along  with  a  300-foot  strip  around  the  reser- 
voir for  control  purposes.  Recreational  lands  adjacent 
to  reservoir  sites  and  rights-of-way  for  roads  serving 
the  recreational  sites  are  also  acquired  in  fee  title  as 
are  lands  for  canals  and  associated  facilities,  such  as 
roads,  spoils  banks,  and  control  strips. 
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County  and  division 
Alameda  County 
South  Bay  Aqueduct 

North  San  Joaquin  „ 


Butte  County 
Oroville 


Contra  Costa  County 

Delta  Facilities 

North  San  Joaquin 

Kern  County 
Costal  Aqueduct 


South  San  Joaquin 
Tehachapi 


Kings  County 
Coastal  Aqueduct 


South  San  Joaquin 

Los  Angeles  County 
West  Branch  


Antelope  

East  Branch 


TABLE  54 
STATE   WATER    FACILITY   LANDS   BY   DIVISION    AND   COUNTY 

Total  acquired  in  acres 
Project  Recreation        Excess 


922 

202 

260 

13 

11,986 
131 


681 
6 


35 


661 


586 


94 


1,736 


164 


Ultimate  total 
Project        Recreation 


3,241 
685 
445 

32 

39,923 
241 

3,305 
740 


127 
18 
8,842 
2,916 
2,846 
1,586 

232 

88 

1,469 

210 

8,539 

309 

3,262 

1,289 


1,206 


2,781 


2,333 


Excess 


105 


253 


27 


149 


Fish    barrier   facility    downstream   from   Oroville   Dam    on    the  Feather  River.   Department  of  Water  Resources  photo. 
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County  and  division  Project 

Merced  County 

North  San  Joaquin  99 

2  * 

San  Luis  _ - ----- --         18,567 

Napa  County 
North  Bay  Aqueduct  — 

Plumas  County 
Upper  Feather  River  — 2,832 

Riverside  County 
East  Branch  _ -_ 2,740 

Sacramento  County 
Delta  Facilities - - — 

San  Bernardino  County 
East  Branch ___ 243 

San  Joaquin  County 

Delta  Facilities  _ 

North  San  Joaquin  _ 421 

33* 

Santa  Clara  County 

South  Bay  Aqueduct  583 

San  Luis  - 

Solano  County 
North  Bay  Aqueduct  - 

Stanislaus  County 

North  San  Joaquin  419 

306* 

Totals    40,414 

728* 
*  Easement. 
Source:  Department  of  Water  Resources. 


ired  in  acres 

Ultimate  total 

creation        Excess 

Project 

Recreation 

Excess 

53 

558 

_ 

26 

- 

108* 

- 

- 

2,304               6,928 

23,035 

3,308 

6,928 

1,319 
1,498 

60 


89 


309 


60 


7,107 

2' 

3,145 
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5,767 

9,391 

121,496 

7,546* 

15,062 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  RECLAMATION 

Land  Acquisition 

The  Reclamation  Board  is  responsible  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  flood 
control  projects  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  which  are  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Such  acquisitions  constitute  the  state's  share  of 
the  cost  of  these  projects.  As  of  this  time,  12,542.07 
acres  have  been  acquired  in  fee  title  and  165,848.50 
acres  through  easement. 

All  lands  acquired  by  the  state  in  accomplishing 
flood  protection  along  the  two  main  Central  Valley 
rivers  is  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Drainage  District.  In  addition  to  cooperating 
on  Corps  of  Engineer  projects,  the  Board  of  Reclama- 
tion also  acquires  rights-of-way  for  state-planned  and 
constructed  flood  control  projects  within  its  juris- 
diction. 


TABLE  55 
LANDS   OF   THE    STATE    RECLAMATION    BOARD 

Type  of  acquisition  in  acres 

County                          Fee  Easement  Total 

Butte                                49.67  2,795.34  2,845.01 

Colusa       -.. 443.57  34,320.93  34,764.50 

Fresno  3,638.33  3,638.33 

Glenn                               53.69  7,623.91  7,677.60 

Lake          3.40  328.61  332.01 

Madera        _     4,070.95  300.16  4,371.11 

Mariposa -  3,220.50  3,220.50 

Merced        3.06  3,335.80  3,338.86 

Placer  78.30  78.30 

Sacramento    ..               663.28  4,299.17  4,962.45 

San   Joaquin    ..  1,350.53  1,350.53 

Solano                 1,275.62  13,401.64  14,677.26 

Sutter                   -.     3,467.52  22,166.51  25,634.03 

Tehama    .                        14.81  155.36  170.17 

Yolo                               965.95  67,942.57  68,908.52 

Yuba                   --     1,530.55  890.84  2,421.39 

State  totals... ..  12,542.07  165,848.50  178,390.57 
Source:  State  Board  of  Reclamation. 
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Multiple  use,  including  public  access  to  river  areas, 
is  permitted  on  those  lands  which  are  owned  in  fee 
but,  on  lands  obtained  in  easement,  use  is  limited  to 
flood  control  purposes.  In  the  past,  the  degree  of 
property  rights  necessary  to  effect  the  flood  control 
objectives  was  the  only  criteria  used  in  determining 
the  method  of  acquisition.  In  this  instance,  property 
ownership  requirements  necessary  to  carry  out  obliga- 
tions of  construction  and  perpetual  maintenance  was 
the  sole  consideration.  Actually,  the  requirements  of 
perpetual  maintenance  is  more  of  a  determining  factor 
in  selecting  the  method  of  acquisition. 

Recent  legislation  now  gives  the  Board  of  Reclama- 
tion certain  latitude  in  acquiring  real  property.  The 
board  may  now  consider  factors  other  than  flood  con- 
trol requirements,  such  as  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  recreation,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  another 
state  agency.  This  has  resulted  in  several  requests  from 
the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  in  connection  with  the  Sacramento 
River  Bank  Protection  Project.  In  this  case,  fee  acqui- 
sition will  provide  public  access  to  river  areas  whereas 
easement  acquisition  will  not. 


PHOTO:  "Cat"  smoothing  riprap  on  the  bank  of  Mud  Creek  near  Chico. 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  photo. 


The  Board  of  Reclamation  notifies  all  state  agencies 
which  may  be  interested  in  a  pending  acquisition  and 
they  may,  at  that  time,  request  that  the  lands  be  ac- 
quired in  fee  title.  This  has  the  practical  effect  of  caus- 
ing the  board  to  acquire  lands  in  fee  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  acquired  through  easement.  Never- 
theless, no  decision  as  to  the  method  of  acquisition  is 
reached  until  the  staff  appraisal  report  is  submitted 
to  the  board. 

Such  appraisals  are  made  in  both  fee  and  easement, 
thereby  assisting  the  board  in  making  its  determination. 
The  governing  criteria  is  that  the  cost  of  fee  acquisi- 
tion not  exceed  that  of  easement  acquisition. 

Disposition  of  Excess  Lands 

Control  and  possession  of  3,441  acres  of  excess  land 
acquired  by  the  board  has  been  transferred  to  other 
state  agencies.  Additionally,  the  Board  of  Reclamation 
is  presently  considering  the  transfer  of  21  parcels  of 
land,  totalling  2,521.6  acres,  to  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game.  The  board  has  also  disposed  of  8,393  acres 
through  public  sale. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Departments  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Public  Works,  the  Board  of  Reclamation 
is  not  subject  to  the  normal  procedures  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  properties.  Such  disposals  are  handled 
by  these  agencies,  themselves,  rather  than  the  Depart- 


Water  flowing  through  the  Sacramento  Weir  and   into  the  Yolo  by-pass  to  relieve  pressure  on  Sacramento  River  levees.  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  photo 
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ment  of  General  Services,  and  are  not  subject  to  legis- 
lative approval.  However,  no  public  sale  of  surplus 
real  property  may  take  place  unless  and  until  such 
sale  is  first  approved  by  the  Department  of  General 
Services  which  has  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  or  not  another  state  agency  is  interested  in 
the  property. 

Revenues  From  Properties 

The  Board  of  Reclamation  currently  has  leased  out 
5,565  acres  of  its  lands  for  natural  gas  development  and 
6,591  acres  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Since 
1959,  over  1  :/2  million  dollars  have  been  derived  from 
gas  leases,  rentals,  and  other  sources.  In  the  1963-64 
fiscal  year,  $451,156  in  revenue  was  derived  from  board 
lands.  Of  this  amount  $386,474,  or  86  percent,  was 
derived  from  gas  royalties. 

Additional  revenues  have  been  received  by  the  board 
through  the  sale  of  its  surplus  real  property,  producing 
a  total  of  $542,341. 


TABLE  56 

REVENUES    FROM   BOARD   OF   RECLAMATION    LANDS, 

1959-60   TO    1963-64 

Fiscal  Year  Revenues 

1959-60  $  222,634.49 

1960-61  244,706.41 

1961-62 235,363.22 

1962-63 367,124.37 

1963-64 451,156.00 

Total $1,520,984.49 

Source:   State  Board  of  Reclamation. 

TABLE  57 

REVENUES    FROM   THE    SALE   OF    SURPLUS  RECLAMATION    BOARD 

FEE-OWNED    PROPERTY,   BY  COUNTY 

County  Acres  Sale  price 

Burte    158.09  $  37,680.00 

Colusa 15.62  2,306.00 

Fresno  _. 20.00  2,000.00 

Sacramento    429.39  11,828.00 

Solano  3,421.16  288,920.00 

Sutter  ... 2,084.88  136,154.00 

Yolo  ...  2,264.02  63,453.00 

Totals    8,393.16  $542,341.00 

Source:   State  Board  of  Reclamation. 
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STATE  CONTROLLER 

Tax-deeded  Lands 

Property  acquired  by  the  state  through  tax  deed  is 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Tax  Deeded  Lands  in 
the  office  of  the  state  controller.  This  property  be- 
cause of  its  nature  is  quite  fluid  with  the  county  and 
state  totals  changing  almost  daily.  The  data  contained 
in  this  chapter  is  as  it  existed  on  January  1,  1965,  and 
includes  only  the  acreage  which  has  been  tax  deeded. 
This  tabulation  does  not  include  acreages  assignable  to 
38,063  lots  and  4,500  miscellaneous  parcels  of  land  for 
which  acreage  data  was  unavailable. 

Property  which  is  tax-deeded  to  the  state  is  not  held 
for  governmental  purposes  but  is  held  in  order  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  delinquent  taxes,  and  is  subject 
to  the  former  owners'  right  to  redeem.  Redemption 
may  occur  at  any  time  prior  to  disposal  of  the  prop- 
erty by  the  state  through  sale  at  public  auction  or 
through  an  agreement  to  purchase  by  a  public  agency 
having  delinquent  taxes  on  the  property. 

The  principal  objective,  of  course,  is  to  broaden  the 
local  tax  base  by  returning  the  property  to  the  tax 
rolls.  The  Division  of  Tax  Deeded  Lands  has  been 
quite  successful  in  accomplishing  this  objective  as  the 
total  acreage  of  tax-deeded  real  property  has  decreased 
from  2,508,415  acres  in  1945  to  72,379  acres  as  of  this 
time. 

In  general,  approximately  200  tax  deeds  are  redeemed 
each  month  and  an  average  of  5,000  parcels  are  sold  at 
tax  sale  each  year.  Imperial  County  presently  has  the 
largest  amount  of  tax-deeded  lands  with  17,598  acres. 
This  inventory  contains  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
property  which  has  been  erroneously  tax-deeded  con- 
sisting primarily  of  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States  government.  There  is  also  some  property  for 
which  the  deeds  are  invalid,  that  is,  the  description  is 
so  vague  or  insufficient  as  to  render  the  deed  unen- 
forceable. 

Public  agencies  are  entitled  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  purchase  tax-deeded  property  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code  or  such 
agencies  may  appear  at  a  public  sale  and  bid  on  any 
parcel.  Those  agencies  are  accorded  a  preferential 
right  in  the  purchase  of  tax-deeded  property  provided 
application  is  made  prior  to  advertising  the  property 
for  public  sale. 


TABLE  58 
TAX-DEEDED    LANDS 

County  Acres 

Alameda  373.00 

Alpine  148.00 

Amador    1,388.00 

Butte    19.00 

Calaveras    _..  1,197.00 

Colusa  1,080.00 

Contra   Costa            22.00 

Del  Norte  747.00 

El  Dorado  101.00 

Fresno  158.00 

Glenn    248.00 

Humboldt    2,130.00 

Imperial           17,598.00 

Inyo    ......          9,723 .00 

Kern    2,165.00 

Kings  90.00 

Lake    62  5 .00 

Lassen  80.00 

Los  Angeles   696.00 

Madera   3.00 

Marin    5.00 

Mariposa    40.00 

Mendocino    1,515.00 

Merced  20.00 

Modoc    76.00 

Mono    1,058.00 

Monterey  ._  2.00 

Napa   

Nevada  32.00 

Orange  

Placer                                                                   691.00 

Plumas  

Riverside    1,444.00 

Sacramento    41.00 

San  Benito  __ 93 .00 

San  Bernardino                 15,287.00 

San  Diego  448.00 

San  Francisco  

San   Joaquin    . 186.00 

San  Luis  Obispo  374.00 

San  Mateo  10.00 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara              1-00 

Santa   Cruz    3.00 

Shasta    1,139.00 

Sierra    3,022.00 

Siskiyou    569.00 

Solano  9.00 

Sonoma     400.00 

Stanislaus    156.00 

Sutter 

Tehama    399.00 

Trinity    1,453.00 

Tulare     2,293.00 

Tuolumne    30.00 

Ventura                    ___ 2,585.00 

Yolo    407.00 

Yuba    


State  Total   72,379.00 

Source:  Division  of  Tax-Deeded  Lands. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  SERVICES 

Introduction 

The  Department  of  General  Services  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  state-owned  lands  used  as 
building  sites.  Additionally,  the  department  retains 
possession  and  control  over  real  property  acquired  for 
other  state  agencies  during  the  period  from  the  pur- 
chase date  until  the  property  is  needed  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  acquired.  The  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Services  also  is  responsible  for  the  management  of 
surplus  real  property  between  the  time  it  is  declared 
surplus  and  its  ultimate  disposal. 

TABLE  59 

LANDS    UNDER   THE   JURISDICTION    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT 

OF   GENERAL   SERVICES 

Alameda  County  Acres 

Oakland  State  Office  Building 1.15 

•Portion  Berkeley  School  for  Deaf 79.60 

*Agostini    Building .63 

Total  81 .38 

Amador  County 

"Portion  Preston  School  of  Industry 8.0 

Del  Norte  County 

*Crescent  City   Airfield 250.08 

Fresno  County 

Fresno  State  Office  Building 2.75 

"Division  of  Forestry  Warehouse 2.14 

"Hammer  Field _.         358.00 

Total  _ 362.89 

Humboldt  County 

"Orleans    Tract... 109.38 

Imperial  County 

El  Centro  State  Office  Building  Site 2.06 

Lassen  County 

"Portion  Intermountain  Conservation  Camp .91 

Los  Angeles  County 

Former  51st  District  Agricultural  Association 

Fair __ 45.19 

Van  Nuys  State  Office  Building  Site .27 

Los  Angeles  State  Office  Buildings 6.30 

"Former  51st  District  Agricultural  Association  Fair  9.69 

"Portion  Cal-Poly  Campus 165.00 

"San  Gabriel  Fish  Hatchery 1.75 

"Portion  Pacific  State  Hospital 80.00 

"Portion  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 51.61 

"Burial  Lots,  Rose  Hill  Cemetery .01 

tSan  Fernando  State  Hospital  Site 200.87 

Total  _______ ____ 560.69 


The  newly  completed   Resources  Building  with  the  Stanford   Home  in  the 
foreground.   Department  of  Public  Works  photo. 


Merced  County  Acres 

"Highway  Patrol  Office  Building .19 

Napa  County 

"Portion  Napa  State  Hospital  Farm 246.66 

"Portion  Veterans  Home .. _ 730.00 

"Reynolds    Ranch ____ 320.00 

"Yountville  Game  Farm 57.95 

"Portion  Veterans  Home... 106.00 

Total  l  ,460.6 1 

Orange  County 

Portion  Fairview  Hospital 268.00 

Placer  County 

Auburn  Dam  Site 536.95 

"Tahoe  Fish   Hatchery— Portion 1.85 

Total  538.80 

Riverside  County 

Estate  of  Murray  Schloss  Foundation 2,140.00 

"Beaumont-Banning  Inspection  Station 1.02 

"Estate  of  Vance 30.70 

Total 2,171.72 

Sacramento  County 

Agricultural  Society  State  Fairground 277.49 

State  Printing  Plant 17.32 

State  Employees  Retirement  System  Building  Site  1.47 

New  State  Fair  Site... 992.00 

Cemetery  Lots .04 

Capitol  Building  and  Park... 34.89 

Office  Building  No.  1  and  Library  and 

Courts  Building  5.58 

Governor's  Mansion  Site... 2.19 

Archives  &  Office  Building  No.  2. 2.06 

Warehouse  and  Parking 1.18 

Governor's  Mansion... .77 

State  Garage  and  Parking 2.02 

Parking-lOth  and  O  Streets .22 

13th  and  P  Streets .29 

Education  Building... 1.03 

Personnel   Building .73 

Capitol    Plan 1 1.14 

"California  Bank  Building .29 

"Former  Highway  Patrol  Office  Building .41 

Total  .-.- 1,351.12 

Sa?i  Bernardino  County 

San  Bernardino  State  Office  Building 1.65 

Burial    Grounds 1  -00 

"Portion  Patton  State  Hospital 64.00 

"Yermo  Inspection  Station 17.22 

Total --- — 83 .87 

San  Diego  County 

San  Diego  State  Office  Building 2.74 

Estate  of  Murray  Schloss  Foundation 120.00 

Total -----  122.74 
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TABLE   59— Continued 

LANDS   UNDER   THE   JURISDICTION    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT 

OF    GENERAL   SERVICES 

San  Francisco  County  Acres 

San  Francisco  State  Office  Building 2.51 

San  Joaquin  County 

Stockton  State  Office  Building 1.98 

Stockton  Deep  Water  Channel— 366.00 

Rough  and  Ready  Island 146.01 

*  Tinsley    Island 6.86 

*  Acker  Island 25.00 

*Portion  Stockton  State  Hospital 945.00 

Total  1,490.85 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Whale  Rock  Project- 1,657.05 

*Portion  Paso  Robles  School  for  Boys 40.00 

Total  1,697.05 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Santa  Barbara  State  Office  Building  Site .40 

Santa  Clara  County 

San  Jose  State  Office  Building     5.88 

Shasta  County 

*California  Highway  Patrol  Radio  Site .58 

*Former  Highway  Patrol  Office  Building  .23 

Total .8 1 

Sonoma  County 

*Portion  Reynolds  Ranch 1,200.00 

*Portion  Los  Guilucos  School  for  Girls  35.00 

Total  1,235.00 

Sutter  County 

River  Rectification 59.59 

Ventura  County 

*Ventura  School  for  Girls 105.63 

*Portion  Camarillo  State  Hospital  63.40 

Total  169.03 

State    total. 12,033.56 

*  Declared  surplus  by  Legislature. 

t  Temporary  jurisdiction  pending  site  development. 

Source:  Department  of  General  Services. 

The  amount  of  land  administered  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services  varies  on  almost  a  day-to-day 
basis,  due  primarily  to  the  nature  of  the  land  oriented 
functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  department 
by  the  Legislature. 

In  order  to  centralize  land  management  responsibil- 
ities and  effect  a  more  efficient  management  program, 
the  Department  of  General  Services  has  recently  been 
assigned  the  statutory  responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  the  State  Proprietary  Land  Index.  All  state-owned 
lands  are  included  in  this  index  except  those  properties 
acquired  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  state 
highway  purposes.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  establish  this  index  as  a  comprehensive  and 
reliable  source  of  information  regarding  proprietary 
state  lands  and,  through  the  means  of  the  index,  to 
expedite  the  existing  program  of  processing  surplus 
state  property. 


Property  surplus  to  state  needs,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  department,  is  not  sold  until  after 
the  Legislature  has  authorized  the  sale.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Department  of  General  Services  is  authorized 
to  proceed  with  the  disposal  of  an  additional  3,732.94 
acres.  The  present  program  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property  was  established  by  the  Legislature  in  1951, 
and  completed  real  estate  disposal  transactions  since 
that  time  have  produced  revenues  to  the  state  totaling 
$10,022,178. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  process 
which  will  facilitate  the  disposal  of  surplus  property 
to  reduce  the  lapsed  time  between  the  date  such  prop- 
erty is  declared  surplus  to  the  date  such  disposal  is 
effected.  An  extreme  example  indicating  the  sluggish- 
ness in  the  surplus  property  disposal  process  involves 
the  Orleans  Tract  in  Humboldt  County,  which  is 
listed  in  this  report  as  being  surplus.  This  same  prop- 
erty was  listed  as  having  been  declared  surplus  and 
authorized  to  be  sold  in  the  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  in  1953.  Certain  other  ex- 
amples may  be  cited. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  return  surplus  state 
property  to  revenue-producing  status  on  local  tax  rolls 
within  the  shortest  time  possible.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
this  committee  that  the  entire  surplus  property  dis- 
posal process  should  be  intensively  studied  by  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committee  in  order  to  set  forth  the 
problems  surrounding  such  disposals  and  to>  determine 
what  actions  are  necessary  to  solve  those  problems. 

Property  Acquisition 

The  Property  Acquisition  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services  is  the  acquisition  staff  for  the 
State  Public  Works  Board,  which  is  authorized  to 
select  and  acquire  real  property  for  state  governmental 
purposes  when  funds  are  appropriated  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  purposes  subject  to  the  Property  Acquisition 
Law. 

The  functions  of  appraising,  negotiating,  and  man- 
aging real  property  are  performed  by  this  staff.  Serv- 
ices of  district  right-of-way  offices  of  the  Division  of 
Highways  are  utilized  by  the  Department  of  General 
Services  on  a  contract  basis  where  circumstances 
warrant. 

Sections  15850  through  15866  of  the  Government 
Code  state  the  basic  legal  authority  under  which  the 
State  Public  Works  Board  is  responsible  for  perform- 
ing real  property  acquisition  functions.  The  Legisla- 
ture has  directed  that  all  land  acquisitions  for  office 
buildings,  correctional  and  mental  institutions,  and 
state  colleges  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
Property  Acquisition  Law.  Excluded  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Property  Acquisition  Law  are  those  acqui- 
sitions made  by  the  Division  of  Highways,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources,  and  the  State  Reclamation 
Board. 
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TABLE  60 
REVENUES    RECEIVED   BY   THE   STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA    FROM    LANDS    UNDER    THE    JURISDICTION    OF    THE    STATE    LANDS    COMMISSION, 

BY    FISCAL   YEAR    1955-56   TO    1963-64 

Oil  royalties  Gas  royalties  Mineral 

Fiscal  year                            State  lands              Long  Beach               Bid  Bonuses  Long  Beach  royalties  Total 

1955-56   $11,038,243                                  -                      $5,183,843  -  $22,873  $16,244,959 

1956-57*    12,319,738                $15,609,041                        7,250,607  $1,901,642  20,383  37,101,411 

1957-58 .....     12,378,947                   14,053,812  1,288,177  23,466  27,744,402 

1958-59   10,536,165                    7,495,541                     55,555,974  1,193,997  69,905  74,851,582 

1959-60    9,236,315                     4,242,006  851,812  59,725  14,389,858 

1960-61              9,755,978                    5,023,375                     10,905,111  1,357,130  65,990  27,107,584 

1961-62    ......                           11,266,763                     6,371,092                        6,655,518  370,874  68,268  24,732,515 

1962-63                                    16,728,843                   11,156,833                      21,167,654  53,236  126,091  49,232,657 

1963-64   17,661,633                   10,689,983                      33,781,572  -  251,265  62,384,453 

Totals                 .......$110,922,625                $74,641,683                 $140,500,279  $7,016,868  $707,966  $333,789,421 

*  Settlement  with  City  of  Long  Beach  in  the  amount  of  $120,000,000  for 

prior  production  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 
Source  :   Division  of  State  Lands. 


Through  provisions  in  the  annual  Budget  Act,  prop- 
erty acquisition  appropriations  for  beach  and  park  pur- 
poses have  for  the  last  three  years  been  made  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Property  Acquisition  Law. 
However,  due  to  problems  relating  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Budget  Act  provisions,  the  actual  work  of 
appraising  and  negotiating  for  the  acquisition  of  beach 
and  park  property  has  only  been  performed  by  the 
Property  Acquisition  Service  since  September  of  1963. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE 

Introduction 

The  Department  of  Finance  formerly  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  state- 
owned  lands  now  vested  in  the  Department  of  General 
Services.  Since  this  transfer  of  responsibility,  the  State 
Lands  Division,  which  acts  as  staff  for  the  State  Lands 
Commission,  is  the  only  constituent  agency  of  the  de- 
partment to  exercise  land  management  functions. 

There  are  two  major  land  categories  defined  in  the 
Public  Resources  Code,  the  management  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  State  Lands  Commission  and  the  Division 
of  State  Lands.  These  include  sovereign  lands  and 
lands  which  have  been  granted  to  the  state  by  the 
United  States  government.  Sovereign  lands  consist  of 
state  tide  and  submerged  lands  and  the  beds  of  navi- 
gable rivers  and  lakes.  The  granted  lands  are  made  up 
of  vacant  state  school  lands,  consisting  of  Sections  16 
and  36  of  each  township  in  California  surveyed  by  the 
federal  government,  and  swamp  and  overflowed  lands. 

The  State  Lands  Commission,  through  the  Division 
of  State  Lands,  has  full  authority  over  the  administra- 
tion, sale,  and  lease  of  state-owned  public  lands.  The 
commission  is  further  responsible  for  the  extraction  of 
commercially  valuable  minerals  from  such  lands.  Min- 
eral leases  granted  by  the  commission  since  1955  have 
produced  more  than  $333.7  million  in  revenues  to  the 
state.  By  far,  the  vast  majority  of  this  has  been  derived 
from  oil  royalties  and  bid  bonuses. 


In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  for  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  sovereign  state  lands  and  state 
school  lands,  the  commission  is  also  responsible  for  the 
administration,  management,  and  disposal  of  all  mineral 
reservations  on  lands  which  the  state  has  received  by 
means  of  foreclosure,  escheat,  and  gift  and  which  have 
been  sold  with  the  mineral  estate  reserved  to  the  state. 

The  State  Lands  Commission  is  also  responsible  for 
'proprietary  lands  totaling  2.46  acres  in  two  counties. 

TABLE  61 

PROPRIETARY    LANDS    UNDER   THE   JURISDICTION 
OF   THE    STATE    LANDS   COMMISSION 

County  and  facility  Acres 

Orange  County 

Division  office  ..  ..  -28 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Division  office  2.18 

Total  2.46 

Sovereign  Lands 

Management  of  the  state's  sovereign  lands  and  con- 
flict over  the  problems  and  policies  surrounding  them 
first  evolved  as  early  as  1851.  The  first  actions  taken 
relative  to  the  management  of  these  lands  centered 
around  a  program  of  conveying  and  selling  state  tide 
and  submerged  lands.  The  basis  for  such  actions  was 
the  state's  need  for  income.  This  program  resulted  in 
many  thousands  of  acres  passing  into  private  owner- 
ship and  was  the  subject  of  considerable  criticism  dur- 
ing the  Constitutional  Convention  in  September  of 
1878. 

Several  proposals  adopted  by  the  convention  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Constitution  were  designed  to  correct 
some  of  the  abuses  of  the  past. 

First,  the  state  was  granted  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  with  respect  to  all  frontages  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  state.  Second,  all  persons,  partnerships, 
and  corporations  which  claimed  sovereign  state  lands 
were  prohibited  from  excluding  right-of-way  to  such 
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waters  when  it  was  for  a  public  purpose  and  were 
further  prohibited  from  obstructing  the  free  navigation 
of  such  waters.  Third,  all  sovereign  lands  within  two 
miles  of  any  incorporated  city  were  withheld  from 
grant  or  sale  to  private  parties. 

The  Legislature,  in  1911,  began  conveying  large 
amounts  of  tide  and  submerged  lands,  utilizing  more 
restrictive  language  than  had  been  previously  incor- 
porated in  the  granting  acts,  but  unfortunately  did 
not  specifically  make  mineral  reservations.  Increasing 
oil  discoveries  in  submerged  lands  caused  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  1921,  to  enact  legislation  reserving  to  the  state 
all  minerals  in  its  sovereign  lands,  but  it  was  not  until 
1956  that  the  Legislature  began  reserving  minerals  in 
its  tide  and  submerged  land  grants. 

Additional  legislation  was  adopted  in  1929  which 
completely  prohibited  all  exploration  and  drilling  ac- 
tivity but  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  possi- 
bility of  tidelands  oil  being  drained  by  upland  wells. 
Several  years  elapsed  before  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Lands  Act  which  permitted  the  leasing  of  tidelands 
for  the  production  of  oil  when  the  state's  oil  was  being 
drained  or  was  about  to  be  drained  by  wells  in  upland 
areas.  This  same  act  also  created  the  State  Lands  Com- 
mission and  granted  it  jurisdiction  over  ungranted 
sovereign  lands. 

Since  that  time,  authority  has  been  granted  the  com- 
mission to  actively  develop  all  mineral  resources  on 
state  lands.  The  Cunningham-Shell  Act  of  1955  served 
to  open  the  offshore  areas  to  exploration  and  drilling 
for  oil.  The  development  of  the  state's  oil  resources 
has  exceeded  in  importance  the  development  of  all 
other  minerals  on  state  lands.  The  commission,  in  1960, 
adopted  a  sequential  leasing  policy  which  it  felt  would 
facilitate  more  orderly  development  of  the  offshore 
oil  resources.  Additional  studies  are  contemplated  to 
examine  into  the  propriety  of  that  policy. 

Conflict  between  the  United  States  government  and 
the  State  of  California  developed  in  1937  over  the 
state's  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  marginal 
sea  along  the  California  coastline.  In  1945,  suit  was 
filed  by  the  United  States  contending  that  the  United 
States  "is  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of,  or  possessed  para- 
mount rights  in  and  powers  over,  the  lands,  minerals, 
and  other  things  of  value  underlying  the  Pacific  Ocean 
lying  seaward  of  the  ordinary  low  water  mark  on  the 
coast  of  California  and  outside  of  the  inland  waters  of 
the  state,  extending  seaward  three  nautical  miles." 
These  contentions  of  the  United  States  were  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  October  27,  1947. 

However,  the  court  did  not  define  "inland  waters" 
and  it  became  necessary  to  refer  the  question  to  a 
special  master.  Again,  the  conclusion  was  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  the  State  of  California  but,  before  the 
supplementary  decree  was  handed  down,  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  was  signed  into  law  and  took  effect. 
The  act  reversed  the  court  decree  and  granted  to  the 


states  control  over  tide  and  submerged  lands  within 
their  boundaries.  Again,  "inland  waters"  were  left  un- 
defined. 

The  United  States,  in  March  of  1963,  filed  to  re- 
open the  original  case  and  the  motion  was  granted 
over  California's  objections.  The  matter  was  set  for 
oral  argument  in  October  of  1964  and,  at  this  time 
(time  of  writing),  no  decision  has  been  made.  The 
tide  and  submerged  lands  which  were  granted  under 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  between  the  low  water 
mark  and  three  geographical  miles  seaward  encom- 
passing an  area  of  some  3,000,000  acres  are  not  in  con- 
tention. An  additional  10,938  square  miles,  or  7,000,000 
acres,  is  being  contested,  representing  the  different  in- 
terpretations by  the  state  and  the  federal  government 
of  the  outer  boundary  of  the  three-mile  limit. 

A  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  several  state  agencies  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  California  has  been  entered  into 
in  the  interim.  Permits  for  exploration  of  submerged 
lands  within  the  state  boundaries,  as  those  boundaries 
are  claimed  by  California,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state.  Jurisdiction  beyond  that  boundary  is  in  the 
United  States. 

The  outcome  of  the  present  litigation  is  obviously  a 
matter  of  great  significance  for  there  is  a  considerable 
potential  for  revenues  from  mineral  production  in  the 
area  under  dispute. 

Granted  Lands 

In  general,  the  grantee  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  granted  lands  subject,  of  course,  to  any 
restrictions  or  conditions  contained  in  the  grant.  The 
State  Lands  Commission  plays  only  such  role  in  the 
administration  of  granted  lands  as  is  specifically  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  granting  statute,  and  only  in  the 
grant  to  the  City  of  Long  Beach  has  the  commission 
been  given  a  specific  role  to  play  in  the  development 
of  the  such  granted  lands.  In  most  instances,  where  the 
commission  has  been  delegated  specific  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  granted  lands,  such  responsibilities  have 
centered  around  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tions and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 

Since  1959,  all  grants  have  contained  the  provision 
that  the  grantee  must  show  "substantial  improvement" 
to  the  granted  lands.  In  general,  10  years  are  allowed 
for  this  "substantial  improvement"  and,  in  one  case,  a 
20-year  period  was  allowed.  The  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  grantee  has  complied  with  the 
provisions  requiring  "substantial  improvement."  How- 
ever, this  does  not  enable  the  commission  to  guide  or 
influence  the  course  of  development  of  the  granted 
lands.  While  the  commission  has  been  given  authority 
to  engage  in  and  assume  leadership  of  the  development 
of  sovereign  lands,  such  authority  is  generally  related 
to  the  development  of  mineral  resources. 


Public  Land  Ownership  and  Use 
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Nonsovereign  Lands 

The  State  Lands  Commission  and  the  Division  of 
State  Lands  are  responsible  for  the  management  and 
administration  of  the  state's  634,650  acres  of  state 
school  lands. 

TABLE  62 

STATE    PUBLIC    LANDS    UNDER  THE   JURISDICTION 

OF   THE    STATE    LANDS   COMMISSION 

County  Acres 

Alpine  .__ ~ 301.42 

Amador    ........ 160.00 

Colusa  1,117.00 

Contra   Costa    799.76 

Del  Norte  _  189.30 

El  Dorado  206.32 

Fresno  ._ 1 ,583 .94 

Glenn    922.87 

Humboldt    __._ 1,013.48 

Imperial    45,332.78 

Inyo  101,888.26 

Kern    __ 4,3  52 .04 

Lake 3,616.84 

Lassen  45,433.18 

Los  Angeles   760.00 

Marin    85.90 

Mariposa    100.00 

Mendocino    3,081.20 

Modoc    .......  10,896.50 

Mono    9,895.80 

Monterey  2,723.93 

Napa   490.27 

Nevada 236.54 

Placer    883 .06 

Plumas    3,634.70 

Riverside    58,658.19 

Sacramento    23.10 

San    Benito 1,696.31 

San  Bernardino   314,477.29 

San  Diego  2,798.64 

San  Luis  Obispo  675.87 

Santa  Barbara  158.22 

Santa  Clara  2.00 

Shasta 6,652.02 

Siskiyou    2,771.41 

Sutter    476.25 

Tehama    3,875.48 

Trinity 1,187.62 

Tulare     691.79 

Tuolumne    670.25 

Yolo    80.00 

Yuba    51.28 

State  total  634,650.81 

Source:  Division  of  State  Lands. 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  Division  of  State 
Lands,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion, has  been  engaged  in  a  study,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  inventory  and  classify  the  unsold  public 
lands  granted  to  the  state  by  Congress.  At  the  same 
time,  a  moratorium  was  placed  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  these  lands  until  the  study  was  completed  and  a 
land  management  program  adopted. 

The  division  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a 
land  management  and  sales  program  were  extensively 
studied  by  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Nat- 


ural Resources  during  the  1961-63  interim  period.  The 
recently  established  program  has  incorporated  the  vast 
majority  of  this  committee's  recommendations. 

This  program  calls  for  the  administration  of  the  re- 
maining vacant  public  lands  through  the  leasing  of 
nonsovereign  lands  to  other  public  agencies  and  for 
private  uses,  when  such  uses  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  programs  of  public  agencies,  and  through  the  sale 
of  lands  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  when  in  the 
interest  of  the  state.  Listings  of  all  public  lands  are  to 
be  circulated  to  state  and  local  public  agencies  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  agencies  desire  to 
lease  or  purchase  any  of  the  lands. 

A  "lease  list"  is  to  be  established  which  will  consist 
of  those  lands  reserved  from  sale  due  to  requests  from 
public  agencies,  military  uses,  use  for  silvicultural  or 
forest-cutting  purposes,  mineral  extraction,  or  other 
uses  to  fulfill  needs  which  may  be  satisfied  through 
lease.  Additionally,  a  "sales  list"  will  be  established 
consisting  of  all  lands  not  included  in  the  "lease  list" 
or  which  are  not  precluded  from  sale  due  to  title 
problems,  litigation,  or  other  matters. 

Certain  steps  have  been  taken  which  are  designed 
to  simplify  sales  procedures  and  better  inform  inter- 
ested state  agencies  of  possible  disposals.  When  an 
application  for  purchase  is  received,  state  agencies 
having  land  acquisition  programs  are  notified  of  the 
request.  They  then  have  45  days  in  which  to  advise 
the  division  that  they  wish  to  lease  or  purchase  the 
lands  within  two  years. 

The  preferential  purchase  right  of  the  first  bidders, 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time,  has  been  elim- 
inated and  awards  are  now  made  to  the  highest  quali- 
fied bidder.  Applications  for  purchase  received  prior 
to  advertising  for  competitive  bids  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  $350  minimum  expense  deposit.  Also 
eliminated,  is  the  requirement  that  all  applications  sub- 
mitted prior  to  calling  for  sealed  bids  be  accompanied 
by  the  full  amount  of  the  offer. 

When  sealed  bids  are  submitted  pursuant  to  adver- 
tising, such  bids  must  not  only  be  accompanied  by  the 
amount  of  the  expense  deposit  named  in  the  advertise- 
ment but  must  also  contain  a  cash  deposit  as  follows: 
(a)  the  full  amount  of  the  appraised  value  for  parcels 
appraised  at  less  than  $500;  (b)  $500  for  parcels  ap- 
praised at  more  than  $500  but  less  than  $2,500;  (c)  20 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  for  parcels  appraised  at 
more  than  $2,500. 

Further  steps  to  simplify  sales  procedures  require 
that  the  entire  expense  deposit  of  the  highest  qualified 
bidder  be  forfeited  if  such  bid  is  withdrawn  between 
the  time  bids  are  opened  and  formal  acceptance.  Regu- 
lations have  also  been  changed  to  permit  the  commis- 
sion to,  by  resolution,  establish  the  amount  of  mini- 
mum acceptable  offers  as  well  as  to  allow  the  purchase 
of  lands  without  competitive  bidding  by  state  agencies, 
county  and  city  governments,  and  school  districts. 
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The  Lands  Commission,  as  has  this  committee,  rec- 
ommends that  legislation  be  enacted  which  would 
allow  the  commission  to  sell  timber  and  land  together 
or  to  sell  timber  in  toto  or  through  selective  cutting 
with  such  determinations  to  be  made  on  the  advice 
of  the  State  Forester.  The  policy  has  also  been  estab- 
lished that  state  or  local  agencies  may  request  that 
lands  be  withdrawn  for  periods  of  up  to  two  years 
pending  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the  lands 
will  be  needed  for  the  agency's  programs.  The  agency 
must  either  purchase  or  lease  the  lands  before  the  end 


of  the  withdrawal  period.  If  it  does  not,  the  land  is 
returned  to  the  appropriate  list. 

The  commission  has  directed  that  pending  applica- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  lands  by  private  parties  be 
rejected  where  any  state  or  local  agency  has  objected 
to  such  sale  and  has  offered  to  purchase  or  lease  the 
land  within  two  years.  The  commission  has  also  re- 
voked the  withdrawal  order  of  May  24,  1960,  placed 
on  the  sale  of  vacant  state  school  lands. 

Certain  other  technical  changes  have  been  made  in 
order  to  effect  a  more  orderly  and  well-rounded  pro- 
gram. 


CHAPTER  X 

TRANSPORTATION  AGENCIES 


■  <yv-M- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Introduction 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  one  of  the 
larger  landholding  agencies  within  state  government 
with  197,520.57  acres.  Of  this  amount,  196,141  acres 
comprise  highway  rights-of-way  and  the  balance  is 
made  up  of  maintenance  sites  and  offices. 

TABLE  63 
LAND    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    PUBLIC    WORKS 

County  and  facility  Acres 

Alameda  County 

State  highways  3,616.00 

Maintenance   sites  13.03 

Total  3,629.03 

Alpine  County 

State  highways  991.00 

Maintenance   sites  __. 2.07 


Total 


Amador  County 

State  highways  

Maintenance   sites   . 

Total  


Butte  County 

State  highways  

Maintenance  sites   . 

Total  


Calaveras  County 

State  highways  

Maintenance   sites   . 

Total  


Colusa  County 

State  highways  . 

Maintenance   sites 

Total  


Contra  Costa  County 

State  highways  

Maintenance   sites 

Total  


Del  Norte  County 
State  highways  __ 
Maintenance   sites 

Total  

El  Dorado  County 

State  highways 

Maintenance   sites 

Total  


993.07 


1,478.00 
8.72 

1,486.72 


2,019.00 
8.53 

2,027.53 


1,658.00 
2.09 

1,660.09 


1,414.00 
1.00 

1,415.00 


1,828.00 
6.30 

1,834.30 


1,189.00 
15.55 

1,204.55 


2,310.00 
9.52 

2,319.52 


Old    Highway   40   and   the   newly    completed    Interstate   80   over    Donner 
Summit.    Department    of    Public    Works    photo. 


County  and  facility 

Fresno  County 
State  highways  __ 

Office   sites 

Maintenance  sites 

Total  

Glenn  County 
State  highways  __ 
Maintenance  sites 

Total  

Humboldt  County 
State  highways  __ 

Office   sites   

Maintenance  sites 

Total  _ _ 

Imperial  County 
State  highways  __ 

Inyo  County 
State  highways  _ 
Maintenance  sites 

Total  

Kern  County 

State  highways  _ 
Maintenance  sites 

Total  

Kings  County 

State  highways  

Maintenance  sites 

Total  

Lake  County 
State  highways  __ 
Maintenance  sites 

Total  

Lassen  County 
State  highways  __ 
Maintenance   sites 

Total  

Los  Angeles  County 
State  highways  __ 

Office   sites   

Maintenance  sites 

Total  

Madera  County 

State  highways  

Maintenance   sites 

Total  

Marin  County 
State  highways  __ 
Maintenance  sites 

Total  

Mariposa  County 
State  highways  — 
Maintenance   sites 

Total  


Acres 

5,356.00 

6.80 

24.34 

5,387.14 


991.00 
1.40 

992.40 


4,070.00 

2.31 

50.40 

4,122.71 


4,426.00 


5,074.00 
178.00 

5,252.00 


10,990.00 
39.30 

11,029.30 


1,508.00 
4.47 

1,512.47 


1,630.00 

7.42 

1,637.42 


3,699.00 
21.00 

3,720.00 


16,700.00 

2.84 

65.79 

16,768.63 


1,680.00 
8.81 

1,688.81 


1,345.00 
2.39 

1,347.39 


1,275.00 

6.99 


1,281.99 


[161] 
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TABLE  63— Continued 
LAND   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC   WORKS 
County  and  facility  Acres 

Mendocino  County 

State  highways  _ _ 4,035.00 

Maintenance   sites   57.95 

Total  _ 4,092.95 

Merced  County 

State  highways  2,637.00 

Maintenance   sites   _ _ 10.71 


Total  2 ,647 .7 1 

Modoc  County 

State  highways  __ _. - 2,174.00 

Maintenance   sites   — —  41.33 


Total  2,215.33 

Mono  County 

State  highways  3,674.00 

Office   sites   8.14 

Maintenance   sites  _ 114.50 


Total  - 3 ,796.64 

Monterey  County 

State  highways _ 4,035.00 

Maintenance   sites  - 13.64 


Total  _ 4,048 .64 

Napa  County 

State  highways 1,430.00 

Maintenance  sites  5.55 

Total  1,435.55 

Nevada  County 

State  highways 1,735.00 

Maintenance   sites  24.64 


Total  1 ,759.64 

Orange  County 

State  highways -.... 4,207.00 

Maintenance  sites  12.94 

Total - -.- 4,219.94 

Placer  County 

State  highways  .__ _  2,256.00 

Maintenance  sites 22.13 

Total  2,278.13 

Plumas  County 

State  highways  2,116.00 

Maintenance  sites 5.64 


Total  2,121.64 

Riverside  County 

State    highways 9,134.00 

Maintenance  sites  ... . 24.86 


Total   9,158.86 

Sacramento  County 

State  highways 2,808.00 

Office  sites  1.40 

Headquarters  Equipment  Department.. 6.40 

Service  and  Supply  Warehouse 19.00 

Parking  lot  1.73 

Maintenance  sites  5.69 

Total 2,842.22 


County  and  facility  Acres 

San  Benito  County 

State  highways  -. ". 1,189.00 

Maintenance  sites 2.00 


Total 


1,191.00 


San  Bernardino  County 

State  highways _.. 13,872.00 

Office  sites 10.16 

Maintenance  sites   183.72 


Total -- 14,065.88 

San  Diego  County 

State  highways 7,761.00 

Office  sites    ._. 8.60 

Maintenance  sites  _.. 23.74 


Total -- - 7,793 .34 


San  Francisco  County 

State  highways  

Office  sites  

Maintenance  site  . 


Total 


682.00 
1.78 
0.16 


683.94 


San  Joaquin  County 

State  highways 3,021.00 

Office  sites  _ _ 9.90 

Maintenance   sites 16.36 


Total 3,047.26 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

State  highways 5,054.00 

Office  sites  13.41 

Maintenance  sites 10.13 


Total 5,077.54 

San  Mateo  County 

State  highways :..... 2,981.00 

Maintenance  sites   8.75 


Total  2,989.75 

Santa  Barbara  County 

State  highways  4,711.00 

Maintenance  sites   23.29 


Total   4,734.29 

Santa  Clara  County 

State  highways 3,490.00 

Maintenance  sites 15.73 


Total 3,505.73 

Santa  Cruz  County 

State  highways  1,579.00 

Maintenance  sites  4.47 


Total 1 ,583 .47 

Shasta  County 

State  highways  .. 4,020.00 

Office  sites  6.78 

Maintenance  sites   36.98 


Total   4,063.76 

Sierra  County 

State  highways 1,295.00 

Maintenance  sites - 2.50 

Total  - 1,297.50 


Public  Land  Own 

TABLE  63— Continued 
LAND   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT  OF    PUBLIC   WORKS 

County  and  facility  Acres 

Siskiyou  County 

State  highways  ...._ 3,968.00 

Maintenance  sites  . __ 27.24 

Total       3,995.24 

Solano  County 

State  highways  _____ 2,391.00 

Maintenance   sites  _____ __ 11.64 

Total  _ __ 2,402.64 

Sonoma  County 

State  highways  _ _____ 3,202.00 

Maintenance  sites   ... __ 18.70 

Total  __ __ _ ___ 3,220.70 

Stanislaus  County 

State  highways  __ ____ ___ _____  2,043.00 

Maintenance  sites   5.00 

Total  _ _ 2,048.00 

Sutter  County 

State  highways     .  __ _ _____ __ 1,037.00 

Tehama  County 

State  highways  __ 2,530.00 

Maintenance  sites   __ 11.82 

Total  — - - -  2,541 .82 

Trinity  County 

State  highways  1,816.00 

Maintenance  sites   21.15 

Total  -  - 1,837.15 

Tulare  County 

State  highways  5,056.00 

Maintenance   sites  7.15 

Total  _ _.  5,063 . 1 5 

Tuolumne  County 

State  highways  _ 1,885.00 

Maintenance   sites  ____ _ 7. 19 

Total                                _____  1,892.19 

Ventura  County 

State  highways __ __ 3,820.00 

Maintenance  sites  _ 12.52 

Total  — - 3,832.52 

Yolo  County 

State  highways  ._  2,366.00 

Maintenance  sites  8.34 

Total         2,374.34 

Yuba  County 

State  highways  .___ __  884.00 

Office  site   __ __._  2.60 

Maintenance  sites   ____  2.44 

Total  889.04 

State  total  ____  197,520.57 

Source  :  Department  of  Public  Works. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  the 
State  Highway  Commission  in  locating  state  highways 
and  freeways.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  evaluate 
these  procedures.  It  is  our  intention  to  simply  state 
these  procedures  as  they  currently  exist. 

Establishment  of  Highway  Locations 

The  first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  state 
highway  system  took  place  in  1895  with  legislation 
designating  the  first  state  highway  route  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Highways.  Specific  authoriza- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  state  highway  system 
and  the  construction  and  maintenance  thereof  was 
given  the  Legislature  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  in  1902. 

The  framework  of  our  present  state  highway  system 
and  the  designation  of  the  highway  routings  are  con- 
tained in  statute.  This  description  establishes  the  ter- 
minal points  of  the  routes  and,  in  certain  instances, 
intermediate  control  points.  The  determination  of  the 
exact  highway  location  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Highway  Commission. 

The  Highway  Commission,  as  it  exists  today,  was 
established  by  the  Legislature  in  1943  and  consists  of 
seven  members.  The  administrator  of  the  Highway 
Transportation  Agency  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
commission  and  serves  as  its  chairman.  The  commission 
is  responsible  for  carrying  out  established  legislative 
policy  by  administering  expenditures  from  the  State 
Highway  Fund  and  by  providing  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  the  state  highway  system. 

Section  75  of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code  em- 
powers the  commission  to  select  and  determine  the 
location  of  highways  on  routes  authorized  by  law;  to 
allocate  moneys  for  the  construction,  improvement, 
and  maintenance  of  highways;  and  to  conduct  surveys 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  including  or  excluding 
any  highway  in  the  state  highway  system.  Addition- 
ally, certain  other  functions  are  given  the  highway 
commission  by  statute.  Included  among  these  are  the 
establishment  of  state  highways  as  freeways,  abandon- 
ment of  superseded  highways,  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  and  the  power  to  accept  federal  grants. 

The  Legislature  set  forth  the  basis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  freeways  in  1939  by  adding  Section  100.3  to 
the  Streets  and  Highways  Code  which  authorizes  the 
State  Highway  Commission  to,  by  resolution,  declare 
a  state  highway  or  any  section  thereof  to  be  a  free- 
way. The  Legislature  further  defines  a  freeway  in 
Section  23.5  as  being  "...  a  highway  to  which  the 
owners  of  abutting  lands  have  no  right  or  easement  of 
access  to  or  from  their  abutting  lands  or  in  respect  to 
which  such  owners  have  only  limited  or  restricted 
right  or  easement  of  access." 
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The  Highway  Commission  adopted  a  resolution 
establishing  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  deter- 
mining freeway  routings  on  July  15,  1948.  Basically, 
this  resolution  provided  for  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  concerning  the  location  of  freeway  routings 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  relative  to  such 
routings. 

This  policy  was  restated  by  the  commission  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1955.  However,  while  the  intent  of  the  origi- 
nal resolution  was  maintained,  it  was  completely  re- 
defined and  strengthened.  These  changes  were  made 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  better  understanding  of  free- 
way needs  and  proposals  and  to  clarify  procedure. 
This  required  that  such  public  hearings  be  held  "as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  acquaint  interested  in- 
dividuals, officials,  and  civic  or  other  groups  with  the 
information  developed." 

This  procedural  policy  was  further  modified  on 
February  26,  1958,  in  order  to  achieve  a  closer  work- 
ing relationship  between  state  highway  officials  and 
local  legislative  bodies  in  the  determination  of  freeway 
routings.  In  addition  to  retaining  previous  procedural 
policies,  the  commission  established  the  policy  of  early 
notification  of  and  discussions  with  local  govern- 
mental bodies  concerning  freeway  routes  as  well  as 
the  obtaining  of  any  master  use  plan  of  the  study  area 
which  may  be  available. 


The  Legislature  saw  fit  in  1961  to  give  the  Highway 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
additional  guidelines  in  determining  and  adopting  the 
locations  of  state  highways  as  freeways.  Article  VI 
was  added  to  Chapter  I  of  Division  I  of  the  Streets 
and  Highways  Code  and  established  the  general  legis- 
lative requirements  to  be  followed  in  locating  free- 
ways. 

In  addition  to  the  inclusion  of  the  commission's  1958 
procedural  resolution,  provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
vision of  procedural  policy  and  that  information  rela- 
tive to  such  policy  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  as  part  of  the  commission's  annual  re- 
port. In  order  to  implement  legislative  and  commission 
procedural  policy,  certain  steps  have  been  developed 
to  assist  in  the  planning  and  selection  of  freeway 
locations. 

/.  Statewide  Planning  Program 

The  Division  of  Highways  annually  submits  for 
commission  consideration  a  program  of  proposed  high- 
way improvements.  This  consists  of  a  7-  to  10-year 
projection  of  future  needs  and  a  tentative  fiscal  plan 
for  meeting  those  needs.  Several  factors  are  considered 
in  this  program,  including  safety,  route  importance, 
current  deficiencies,  revenue  predictions,  legislative 
controls,   and   minimum   county   expenditures.   Addi- 


Interchange  of  the   Santa   Ana   and    Long    Beach   freeways.   Department   of   Public  Works   photo. 
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tionally,  the  maintaining  of  a  balanced  program  of 
expenditures,  a  continuity  of  projects,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  local  officials  and  civic  groups  are 
factors  which  are  also  considered. 

2.  Work  Authorization  and  Planning 

Once  a  project  is  established  as  part  of  the  state- 
wide planning  program,  a  preliminary  engineering 
work  authorization  is  issued.  This  authorization  is  the 
means  by  which  engineering  studies  for  the  project 
are  instituted.  In  certain  instances,  local  jurisdictions 
request  the  initiation  of  such  studies  in  order  to  facili- 
tate community  planning  efforts  by  being  cognizant 
of  a  future  freeway  location.  In  cases  such  as  this, 
work  authorizations  may  be  issued  in  order  to  de- 
termine freeway  routings  which  will  not  be  con- 
structed within  the  planning  program  period. 

3.  Notification  of  Studies 

Once  the  work  authorization  is  issued,  local  govern- 
mental agencies  are  notified  of  the  pending  freeway 
project.  Such  local  agencies  may  then,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  appropriate  information,  request  that  a  public 
hearing  be  held  at  which  the  Department  of  Public- 
Works  will  present  the  estimated  user  benefits  of  the 
project  as  well  as  the  effect  the  selection  of  the  alter- 


nate routes  will  have  on  community  values.  Prelimi- 
nary meetings  are  held  with  local  governmental 
officials  in  order  to  obtain  any  data  which  may  be 
available  relative  to  the  proposed  routing. 

4.  Engineering  Data  and  Study  Coordination 

Engineering  data  relative  to  the  project  is  compiled 
by  the  Division  of  Highways.  Other  available  informa- 
tion, such  as  local  master  plans,  existing  and  planned 
land  uses,  and  current  and  proposed  plans  for  trans- 
portation facilities,  is  also  collected.  Preliminary  map- 
ping of  the  project  is  obtained  and,  where  appropriate, 
field  survey  work  is  conducted  in  order  to  determine 
special  circumstances  which  may  affect  construction. 

Aleetings  are  held  with  officials  of  affected  public 
agencies  during  the  study  period  so  that  the  project 
may  be  correlated  with  their  planning,  information 
exchanged,  and  conflicts  averted  if  possible. 

Each  of  the  alternate  routes  is  studied  in  order  to 
determine  the  construction  and  rights-of-way  costs, 
the  residential,  industrial,  and  commercial  improve- 
ments required,  the  types  and  acreages  of  agricultural 
lands  required,  and  the  anticipated  benefits  to  the  high- 
way user. 

At  this  point,  the  studies  are  quite  general  in  nature 
with  the  details  of  design  only  sufficiently  developed 


Twain   Harte   Grade  on   the   scenic   Sonora    Pass   Highway,   Route    108  east  of  Sonora.  Department  of  Public  Works  photo. 
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so  as  to  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  alternates 
and  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  each.  It  is  only  after 
a  routing  has  been  adopted  that  the  necessary  intricate 
design  is  undertaken.  Time  and  cost  factors  prohibit 
detailed  designing  of  each  of  the  alternate  routes. 
However,  in  certain  instances  where  there  are  special 
problems,  detailed  study  may  be  undertaken  in  order 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  particular  segment 
of  one  or  more  of  the  alternate  routes  under  considera- 
tion. In  other  instances,  where  the  impact  of  the  free- 
way is  of  particular  concern,  a  detailed  scale  model 
may  be  constructed.  This  is  generally  limited  to  the 
area  in  question  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures. 

5.  Project  Reports 

Project  reports  are  submitted  for  review  by  the 
headquarters  office  upon  completion  of  the  prelimi- 
nary surveys.  The  necessity  for  and  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement,  including  its  relation  to  local 
planning  as  well  as  engineering  data  and  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  meetings  with  interested  parties,  is 
contained  in  this  report.  Following  review  of  the 
proposal  and  resolution  of  differences,  the  report  is 
approved  for  purposes  of  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  procedural  policy. 


6.  Presentation  of  Data 

Upon  approval  of  the  project  report,  further  meet- 
ings are  held  with  local  officials  and  the  material  which 
has  been  developed  is  presented.  Should  local  officials 
request  additional  study  of  feasible  alternates,  such 
studies  are  undertaken  prior  to  holding  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  project. 

7.  Public  Hearing 

After  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  meetings  with 
local  officials  and  subsequent  to  the  approval  of  the 
project  report,  the  Division  of  Highways  holds  a 
public  hearing  in  order  to  acquaint  local  interests 
with  the  studies  and  to  receive  additional  information 
relative  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  project  upon  the 
local  community.  The  hearing  is  well  advertised  and 
all  affected  governmental  agencies  are  individually 
notified  and  invited  to  attend.  All  interested  public 
agencies,  local  groups,  and  individuals  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  views  known  at  this  hearing. 

8.  Review  of  Results 

Proceedings  of  public  hearings  are  recorded  and  a 
summary  report  is  prepared  which  contains  state- 
ments, documents,  and  materials  submitted  for  the 
record.  This  material  is  reviewed  by  the  departmental 
staff   and   by   the   Highway   Commission.   In   certain 


The  Whitmore   Highway  Maintenance   Station   on    Interstate   80.   Department   of   Public   Works   photo. 
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cases,  the  data  received  results  in  additional  studies  Highway  Commission  although  temporary  closures 
and  further  public  hearings  before  a  decision  is  reached  are  permitted  where  they  are  necessitated  by  con- 
on  the  proposed  routing.  struction  operations. 

9.  Submission  of  Recommendations  Work  °"  the  final  desi^n  Plans  are  nf  commenced 

...             .  .         ,.         ,  until  the  freeway  agreement  is  executed. 

Subsequent  to  a  review  of  all  materials   collected  .....             /.,,-,             i- 

,    .              ,            •     .    ^i      C-  _     Tj-  i            T?     :_„..  An  appraisal  of  certain  facets  of  the  highway  ahgn- 

relative  to  the  project,  the  State  Highway  Engineer  K      ■                     ■             ■      ,  -      ,      ,     'r  ™ 

,           ,  .              ,. '       ^i      tt-  i            n  ™"    .v  ; ;„  ment  adoption  process  is  contained  in  the  1965  Frog- 
submits  his  report  to  the  Highway  Commission  in-  _,      K         *                .                                           „5 
i    j-                   ■£           «.•           °        .~-a—:~~   ^^^u^  ress   Report   to   the   Legislature   of   the   Senate    tact 
eluding  a  specific  routing  recommendation  together  „           v            .               \ 

•  ,     ?     ■      •    r            .     °i     „• binding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

with  the  basis  tor  such  selection.  ° 

70.  Resolution  of  Intention  DEPARTMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Upon  review  of  the  recommendations  and  of  the  The  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  occupying  only 

project  data,  the  commission,  if  it  so  concurs,  adopts  55.21  acres  of  state-owned  real  property  is  one  of  two 

a  resolution  declaring  its  intention  to  consider  the  free-  minor  landholding  departments  within  the  Transpor- 

way  routing.   Again,   in  this  instance,   affected  local  tation  Agency, 

governmental   agencies   are   notified   of   the   commis-  table  64 

sion's  intentions  and  such  local  agencies  are  afforded  land  of  the  department  of  motor  vehicles 

the  opportunity  of  within  30  days  requesting  a  public  County  and  facility                                                   Acres 

hearing  by  the  commission.  Alameda  County 

Oakland  office  1.89 

11.  Commission  Hearing  Fresno  County 

A  public  hearing  is  held  by  the  Highway  Commis-  Fresno  office                                                                3.55 

sion   when   requested   by   an   affected    local   govern-  Humboldt  County 

,  i       "  •  j        j  i  Eureka  office  .08 

mental  agency  or,  when  considered  appropriate,  such 

hearing  may  be  held  on  motion  of  the  commission.  El*  Centre/  office                                                           1.53 

Again,   at  this  hearing,  the   results  of  the  studies,  Kem  County 

engineer's  recommendations,  and  the  basis  for  those  Bakersfield  office     2.10 

recommendations  are  presented  by  the  State  Highway  Los  Angeles  County 

Engineer.  Interested  persons,   officials,   and  organiza-  Compton  office                                                            1.10 

tions  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  make  their  posi-  Glendale  office                                                            1.29 

•         ,  vv  r  Hollywood  office  1.73 

tions  known.  Long>  Beach  office                                                      L72 

t~     r.             A  .        .  Los  Angeles  office 4.27 

12.  Route  Adoption  North  Hollywood  office  2.07 

Subsequent  to   the   commission   hearing,   if  one   is  Pasadena  office 2.42 

held,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  30-dav  period  fol-  ~~ 

l      ■            «-•£               e  i       i             •      ■(         u      ;  Total                                                                    14.60 
lowing  notification  of  local  agencies  it  no  hearing  is 

requested,  the  commission  then  takes  such  action  as  is  Marin  County 

necessary  to  adopt  the  highway  routing.  The  adop-  San  Ri"ael  office                                                          1.43 

tion  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Highway  Commission  Orange  County 

,                                       r   ii           l                            j    j            •  Santa  Ana  office  ....              1.50 

and  may  or  may  not  follow  the  recommended  routing.  .       . ,    _ 

Riverside  Coimty 

13.  Detail  Design  Riverside  office                                                                       2.02 

Sctcvcwiiciito  Cj OZ177 ty 

Once  a  routing  is  adopted,  a  design  work  authoriza-  Sacramento  office                                                       15.54 

tion  is  issued  thereby   permitting  the  completion   of  $an  Bernardino  County 

surveys  and  plans.  Design  is  completed  in  such  detail  San  Bernardino  office  .-                          2.47 

as  is  necessary  to  negotiate  a  freeway  agreement  with  San  Diego  County 

the  local  jurisdiction.  San  Diego  office                                                          1-65 

San  Francisco  County 

14.  Execution  of  Agreement  San  Francisco  office ~  2.45 

The   agreement   executed   with   the    affected    local  San  Joaquin  Comity 

governmental  agency  makes  provision  for  the  closing  Stockton  office 

of  any  street  or  road  which  intersects  with  the  free-  Smta  Barbara  County 

way  or  provides  for  carrying  such  public  way  over, 

under,  or  to  a  connection  with  the  freeway.  No  local  Sa"ta  cJara  c°unty 

j              ,         ,         ,                             '                     ,  San  Jose  office l-->° 

street  or  road  may  be  closed  except  pursuant  to  such  

an  agreement,  nor  may  any  street  or  road  be  con-  State  total    5*-21 

nected    tO    the    freeway    without    the    Consent    Of    the  Source:  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
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The  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  acquires  land 
solely  for  the  construction  of  office  buildings  and 
parking  facilities  necessary  to  serve  the  public  in  carry- 
ing out  the  department's  responsibilities  in  automobile 
registration  and  driver  licensing.  Such  structures  are 
designed  so  as  to  permit  expansion  when  additional 
facilities  are  required.  It  should  be  noted  that  only 
a  minor  amount  of  the  department's  current  office 
facilities  are  actually  owned.  The  majority  of  its  space 
requirements  are  fulfilled  through  rented  or  leased 
facilities.  In  acquiring  lands  for  office  sites,  sufficient 
property  is  acquired  initially  so  as  to  take  care  of 
future  building  expansion  needs  when  such  acquisition 
is  practical  and  possible. 

In  certain  instances,  there  is  joint  use  of  state-owned 
facilities  by  the  Departments  of  Motor  Vehicles  and 
Highway  Patrol.  This  is  the  case  in  Yuba  City  and 
joint  use  has  been  proposed  for  three  other  facilities 
which  are  located  at  Truckee,  Bishop,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo.  The  department  currently  has  no  plans  to 
release  or  dispose  of  any  property  presently  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA 
HIGHWAY  PATROL 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  is  also  a  minor  land- 
holding  agency  with  238.83  acres  of  land.  The  major 
portion  of  this  is  comprised  of  the  217-acre  Highway 
Patrol  Academy  in  Sacramento  County  with  the  bal- 
ance being  made  up  of  various  field  offices  located 
throughout  the  state. 

The  Highway  Patrol  makes  extensive  use  of  rented 
and  leased  facilities  for  its  field  offices.  In  fact,  some  83 
installations  are  currently  being  leased  for  use  by  the 
Highway  Patrol.  There  are  no  plans  for  the  disposal  of 
any  facilities  currently  owned  by  the  Highway  Patrol. 


TABLE  65 
LAND   OF   THE   CALIFORNIA    HIGHWAY    PATROL 

County  and  facility  Acres 

El  Dorado  County 

Placerville  field  office  *  50 

Fresno  County 

Fresno  field  office      3.00 

Inyo  County 

Bishop  field  office  *  75 

Kern  County 

Bakersfield  field  office         .80 

Los  Angeles  County 

Los  Angeles  office 1.33 

Merced  County 

Merced  field  office 2.00 

Nevada  County 

Truckee  field  office  1.00 

Placer  County 

Gold  Run  field  office .75 

Sacra?nento  County 

Highway  Patrol  Academy 217.00 

Headquarters  site  2.75 

Sacramento  area  office 1.50 

Total 22 1 .25 

San  Diego  County 

Carlsbad  field  office  *  1.00 

San  Francisco  County 

San  Francisco  field  office  1.20 

San  Lids  Obispo  County 

San  Luis  Obispo  field  office 2.00 

Shasta  County 

Redding  field  office* 1.75 

Siskiyou  County 

Mount  Shasta  field  office  * 75 

Sutter  County 

Yuba  City  field  office _ 75 

State  total 238.83 

Source:  California  Highway  Patrol. 
*  Currently  in  process  of  acquisition. 


PHOTO:    California    Highway   Patrol   photo. 


CHAPTER  XI 

OTHER  STATE  AGENCIES 


There  are  three  other  agencies  which  utilize  state- 
owned  real  property  in  carrying  out  their  governmen- 
tal functions.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Mount  San 
Jacinto  Winter  Park  Authority,  with  342.12  acres  in 
Riverside  County.  The  majority  of  this  land  consists 
of  a  steep  rock  area  over  which  a  tramway  operates. 
Lesser  amounts  of  land  are  used  for  buildings,  roads, 
and  approaches  to  the  lower  terminal  of  the  authority's 
tramway  which  passes  over  Mount  San  Jacinto  State 
Park  to  its  upper  terminal. 

The  San  Francisco  Port  Authority  is  responsible  for 
the  management  of  262.17  acres  of  land  which  is  used 
in  connection  with  its  port  facilities. 


TABLE  66 
SAN    FRANCISCO   PORT   AUTHORITY    LANDS 

Use  Acres 

Harbor  front  tracks  .45 

Harbor  shop  building  43 

Industrial  warehouses   194.05 

Increasing  harbor  facilities  4.09 

Mission  Rock  terminal  14.69 

Potrero  Nuevo  blocks 37.50 

Other  10.96 

Total  262.17 

The  only  other  agency  to  employ  state-owned  lands 
is  the  Humboldt  Bay  Harbor  Commission,  which  has 
99.90  acres  in  connection  with  its  operations. 
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CHAPTER  I 

COUNTY  OWNERSHIPS 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

California  counties  have  reported  a  total  of  617,- 
132.45  acres  of  land  under  their  immediate  jurisdiction 
excluding  property  owned  by  the  Counties  of  Lassen, 
Sierra,  and  Tehama,  which  did  not  supply  the  com- 
mittee with  land  ownership  data.  Approximately  60 
percent,  or  nearly  360,000  acres  of  the  land  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  counties  is  comprised  of  the 
area  of  county  streets  and  roads. 

For  the  most  part,  such  street  and  road  areas  were 
computed  by  committee  staff  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works.  It  is  felt  that  the  computed  acreage  of  road 
areas  is  quite  conservative  in  that  an  average  width  of 
60  feet  for  primary  roads  and  30  feet  for  secondary 
roads  were  used  in  making  the  computations.  Reports 
of  road  areas  by  several  counties  lends  credence  to 
this  assumption  in  that  all  such  reports  exceeded  the 
acreage  previously  computed  by  committee  staff.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  vast  majority  of  road 
areas  are  not  actually  held  in  fee  title  by  the  counties 
but  are  occupied  as  public  ways  through  easements  or 
prescriptive  right.  In  most  instances,  the  underlying 
fee  title  is  vested  in  the  adjacent  property  owners. 

In  general,  ownerships  by  the  smaller  counties  are 
comprised  primarily  of  road  areas  with  lesser  amounts 
devoted  to  other  governmental  purposes.  Ownerships 
by  counties  with  larger  populations  tend  to  have  a 
somewhat  lesser  percentage  of  their  total  ownerships 
in  road  rights-of-way. 

TABLE  67 

COMPARISON    OF    ROAD   AND    NONROAD   OWNERSHIPS 

OF   SELECTED   COUNTIES 

Road  areas     Nonroad  areas  Percent  road 

Large  counties 

San  Francisco   3,678.27  92,138.42  3.84 

Los  Angeles 21,356.77  32,423.45  39.71 

San  Bernardino  ......  25,246.63  19,603.77  56.29 

Alameda    3,154.00  2,252.26  58.34 

San  Diego 8,783.48  5,217.59  62.74 

Small  counties 

Alpine 583.05  5.00  99.15 

Mono  3,097.58  41.54  98.68 

Plumas   2,428.06  480.98  83.47 

Sutter  4,297.56  251.66  94.47 

Trinity  .....  3,638.19  441.96  89.17 

Areas  dedicated  to  street  and  road  usage  comprises 
the  largest  land  use  category  of  county-owned  real 
property.  This  is  followed  by  uses  for  water,  power, 
and  flood  control  purposes  which  are  comprised  pri- 
marily of  lands  owned  by  the  Counties  of  San  Fran- 


PHOTO:    The    Tulare    County    Administrative    Center.    Photo    courtesy    of 
the  County  of  Tulare. 


cisco  and  Monterey.  These  two  counties  alone  ac- 
count for  over  111,000  acres  devoted  to  such  use. 
Other  utilization  includes  36,952  acres  for  park,  rec- 
reation, and  associated  uses,  and  35,422  acres  for 
county  airports. 

The  County  of  San  Francisco  is  the  largest  prop- 
erty owner  among  the  several  counties  with  95,816.69 
acres  of  land.  This  property  is  mostly  located  in  Tuol- 
umne, Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  and  San  Mateo  Counties. 

The  County  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  second  largest 
owner  of  land  with  53,780.22  acres,  followed  by  San 
Bernardino  and  A4onterey  Counties  with  44,850.40  and 
37,547.25  acres  respectively. 

TABLE  68 
LANDOWNERSHIP   OF   CALIFORNIA   COUNTIES,   BY    USE 
COUNTY   OF   ALAMEDA 

Property  use  Acres 

County  office  buildings 28.19 

Hospitals  307.89 

Probation  facilities  255.26 

Sheriff's  facilities    246.53 

Fairgrounds    .. 154.79 

Libraries    1.04 

Veterans'  memorial  buildings 1.14 

Miscellaneous      — 8.02 

Corporation  yards   13.40 

County  roads  3,154.00 

County  flood  control  channels 1,236.00 

Total  5,406.26 

COUNTY   OF   ALPINE 

County  total  for  governmental  purposes 5.00 

County  roads  538.05 

Total  543.05 

COUNTY   OF   AMADOR 

Museum  lot  1-32 

Courthouse   1 .24 

Hospital  10.28 

Airport    - ~~ 74.81 

Jackson  gate  wheels 3.79 

Dumping  grounds    2.75 

Butte  Mountain  1-79 

County  roads  ..  1,943.23 

Total    ._-       2,039.21 

COUNTY   OF    BUTTE 

Courthouse  and  annex 1-78 

County  administrative  center 108.00 

County  building  3.77 

Veterans'  halls  16.91 

Fire  facilities   7.08 

Dump  sites  237.40 

Parks    -80 

Housing  authority  74.24 

Public  works  - 1-20 

Abandoned  property  3.60 

Other - 125.24 

Roads  --  6,852.63 

Total    7,432.65 
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TABLE   68— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIP   OF   CALIFORNIA   COUNTIES,   BY   USE 

COUNTY   OF    CALAVERAS 

Property  use  Acres 

Courthouse  1.91 

Proposed  governmental  center 75.00 

County  library  1.91 

Welfare   department  5.00 

Friedburger  Park  .  .95 

County  airport  ._ 8.23 

Mokelumne  Hill  property 39.00 

Other  county  property ...  80.00 

County  roads  2,995.08 


Total    3,207.08 


COUNTY   OF   COLUSA 


Public   buildings   

Hospital 

Road  shops       

Veterans  buildings 
Fire  facilities 
Future  roads 
Gravel  pits 

Dump  grounds 

Cemetery 

Libraries 

Airport 

Parking 

Vacant  or  outleased 


6.34 
16.50 
19.23 

1.87 
.71 

1.07 
64.91 

3.00 
15.00 

2.36 

78.00 

.23 

21.55 


Roads  3,545.15 


Total 


COUNTY   OF   CONTRA   COSTA 


Civic  center  and  branch  offices 

Juvenile  hall 

Boys'  ranch 

Animal  control  centers 

Rehabilitation  center 

County  hospital 

County   airport 

Corporation   yards 

Storage  areas 

County   libraries 

Memorial  halls 

Parks 

County  roads 


Total 


COUNTY    OF    DEL    NORTE 

Parks  and  recreation 
County  airports 
Road  maintenance  yard 
Memorial  building 
I  [istorical  museum 

Jail  sites  

Harbor  commission 

Infirmary 

Other  county  properties 


3,775.92 


25.00 

41.00 

50.00 

4.00 

160.00 

21.00 

578.00 

10.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 

1,270.00 

8,200.00 

10,379.00 


72.22 

39.06 

4.45 

.44 

.22 

1.30 

1.65 

4.00 

53.42 


County  roads  1,317.31 


Total 


1,494.07 


COUNTY   OF    EL    DORADO 

Property  use  Acres 

Courthouse  26.43 

Hospital     9.25 

Dump  sites  256.09 

Library    .10 

Borrow  pit  2.00 

Campground  60.00 

Airports  538.19 

Corporation  yards  15.05 

Cemetery    1 .82 

Fairgrounds    5 1 .26 

Miscellaneous  ... .25 

Roads  ____ 4,67 1 .68 

Total    _ 5,632.12 

COUNTY   OF    FRESNO 

Parks  and  recreation 314.72 

Public  works  189.70 

Sheriff    158.19 

Fairgrounds 149.45 

Hospital    32.60 

Courthouse  14.50 

Probation    9.14 

Cemetery    5.00 

Library    2.50 

School  administration  .50 

County  roads 17,672.92 

Total    18,549.22 

COUNTY   OF    GLENN 

Airport    295.56 

Boone  field  ....... 295.03 

County   dumps 61.53 

Haigh  field                                                         459.70 

G ravel  pits  46.48 

Road  department  shop  20.00 

Park  51.41 

Other  county  property ....: 117.94 

Creek   . 21.75 

County  roads  4,242.74 

Total                                  5,612.14 

COUNTY    OF    HUMBOLDT 

Courthouse  and  county  buildings 5.26 

Memorial   buildings         2.69 

County  hospitals  19.57 

County  garages  4.05 

Maintenance    yards    .. 1.60 

County  dump  sites  .. 56.81 

Gravel  piling  area .92 

Farm  center  and  adjacent  property 5.69 

Parkwood   unit                                       2.94 

Camp  VVeott  (river  area) 198.13 

Cock  Robin   Island 3.75 

Blue  Lake  Rancheria  1.29 

Culvert   Ranch 57.25 

County    airports 1,033.66 

Fairgrounds    .         _. 64.63 

Park,  beach,  and  stream  areas  247.88 

Other  county   property                        118.81 

County    roads  5,793.80 

Total  7,618.73 
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TABLE   68— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIP   OF   CALIFORNIA   COUNTIES,  BY    USE 

COUNTY   OF    IMPERIAL 

Property  use  Acres 

Justice   court     .56 

Road    yards    9.63 

Undeveloped  land   607.79 

Park  and  recreation  areas  72.50 

Hot  Mineral  Spa  71.28 

Gravel  pits  472.00 

Trifolium  Station  3.70 

Labor  camp  7.70 

Dump  grounds 12.00 

County    Hospital 70.00 

Heber  Sand  Dunes  153.88 

Air  station  and  tuberculosis  sanitorium 1,100.00 

Naval  air  station  at  Seeley 983.38 

County  airport  482.00 

Reception  Center  6.30 

Inspection  station  6.00 

County   roads      11,520.93 

Total  15,579.65 

COUNTY   OF    INYO 

Courthouse  and  county  building  sites  3.50 

Parks  and  recreation  10.90 

Road  maintenance  yards 8.83 

Airports    74.52 

Borrow  pit  13.33  * 

Sanitorium    69.97 

County  roads  5,566.40 

Total    5,747.45  2 

1  Represents  Vi  interest  in  40  acres. 

2  County  leases  an  additional   1,355  acres. 

COUNTY   OF    KERN 

Civic  center  and  parking  11.36 

County  offices 12.81 

Detention  and  correctional  facilities  594.66 

Juvenile   hall    15.97 

Kern  General  Hospital  37.99 

Veterans'    hospital    10.20 

Nursing  home  3.15 

Veterans'  halls 2.88 

County  airfields  3,302.08 

Park  and  recreation  facilities  1,144.87 

Maintenance  and  equipment  yards  129.15 

Sewage  facilities 157.98 

County  fairgrounds 165.46 

Drainage   facilities   ___  120.13 

Libraries    4.33 

Fair  stations  _._ 16.09 

Dumps  158.3 1 

Cemeteries    _.. 5.22 

Borrow  and  sand  pits 325.37 

County  garage  and  parking  .90 

Road  commission  7.85 

Experimental  farm 60.39 

Vacant  and  miscellaneous  properties 599.28 

County   roads   16,537.59 

Total 23,424.02 


COUNTY   OF    KINGS 

Property  use  Acres 

Courthouse  ____ ____  2.61 

Health    department   __ _ 6.03 

Hospitals  1 19.05 

Rubbish   dump    _____  34.86 

Public  works  40.00 

Parks  and  recreation  109.96 

Libraries    1.49 

Civic   buildings   .64 

Veterans'  halls  ____ _ 2.20 

Forestry  property   _ 83.68 

Sheriff    ___ ____ __ 26.67 

Corporation  yards 10.00 

County  roads  5,119.06 

Total    ......  5,556.25 

COUNTY   OF   LAKE 

All  general  government  properties 2,600.00 

—Subdivision  lots  51.65 

—County  roads      2,739.13 

Total 5,390.78 

COUNTY   OF    LASSEN  * 

County  roads  4,608.42 

*  Did  not  furnish  landownership  data  requested  by   the  committee.   Com- 
puted area  of  county  roads  only. 

COUNTY   OF    LOS   ANGELES 

Arboreta  and  botanic  gardens 788.40 

Board  of  retirement  912.74 

Charities 643.58 

County  engineer 208.00 

Sewer  maintenance  districts  1.13 

Waterworks  districts  and  maintenance  shops  47.47 

Flood  control  districts 12,000.00 

Forester  and  firewarden _ _.... 285.00 

Health    19.00 

Libraries    19.13 

Los  Angeles  County  Fair  Association  348.00 

Mechanical  department 17.84 

Military  and  veterans  affairs  1.77 

Museums    12.90 

Otis  Art  Institute  —  2.39 

Pound  8.50 

Probation 601 .48 

Purchasing  and  stores —  0.99 

Road  department  280.07 

Sealer  of  weights  and  measures  4.81 

Sheriff    -.-- 24.13 

Sheriff's  honor  ranch _ 2,800.00 

Airfield  -  1,161.00 

Detention  facility  640.00 

Hospital  496.00 

Parks  and  recreation  10,134.50 

Small  craft  harbor _ 765.00 

County  roads  — 21,356.77 

Altadena  Civic  Center -  3.27 

Antelope  Valley  Administrative  Center 15.00 

Bellflower  Civic  Center _ -----  5.00 

Compton  Civic  Center  ~ 1-83 

Burbank  City-County  Civic  Center 0.98 

Culver  City  Civic  Center  ~~  0.88 

East  Los  Angeles  Civic  Center 35.00 

El  Monte  Civic  Center  3.50 

Glendale  Civic  Center 2.30 

Inglewood  Civic  Center  0.41 

Lakewood  Civic  Center .__ —  3.00 

Lancaster  Civic  Center  0.68 
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TABLE   68— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIP   OF   CALIFORNIA   COUNTIES,    BY   USE 

COUNTY   OF   LOS  ANGELES-Continued 

Property  use  Acres 

Lawndale  Civic  Center  — 0.72 

Lennox  Civic  Center 2.68 

Lomita  Civic  Center  1.74 

Long  Beach  County  Courthouse  3.40 

Los  Angeles  Civic  Center  63.81 

Malibu  Administrative  Center  11.50 

Pasadena  Civic  Center  1.95 

Pomona  Civic  Center -  1.92 

Sugarman  Building  2.18 

San  Fernando  Civic  Center 1.79 

Santa  Anita  Courts  Building  1.12 

Santa  Monica  County  Building 3.07 

South  Gate  County  Building  0.81 

Temple  City  Civic  Center  1.95 

Torrance  Civic  Center  9.66 

Van  Nuys  Civic  Center  6.88 

West  Coast  Civic  Center  9.00 

Whittier  Civic  Center 3.99 


COUNTY    OF    MERCED 


Total 53,780.22 

COUNTY   OF    MADERA 

Parks  5.38 

Libraries 2.78 

Road  maintenance  yards  25.95 

Residences .92 

Fire  stations  10.38 

Courthouse,  annex,  memorial  hall.— 8.79 

Superintendent  of  schools  .25 

Health   department 1.37 

Farm  adviser  .15 

Welfare  and  detention  home   (old  site)  3.87 

Farmland 19.85 

Sanatorium    477.68 

County   dump   34.63 

Mosquito  abatement  district 1.00 

County  hospital,  welfare  office,  and  detention 

home  38.36 

County  roads  6,821.88 

Total    7,453.24 

COUNTY   OF    MARIN 

All  general  governmental  purposes  1,132.16 

County  roads             .._ 2,189.05 

Total              3,321.21 


Recreation  areas 
Dump  sites 
Public  cemeteries 
Road    yards    


COUNTY    OF    MARIPOSA 


2.54 
3.90 
8.64 
1.00 

Roads  2,439.06 

Total  ...  2,455.14 

COUNTY   OF   MENDOCINO 

County  offices 1.19 

Hospital  72.75 

Dump  sites  147.18 

Airports  _.  672.74 

Maintenance  yards  7.34 

Memorial   buildings  .72 

Fairgrounds    28.96 

Miscellaneous  property 106.10 

County    roads    4,550.00 

Total 5,586.98 


Property  use 
Airport  facilities  ..... 

Veterans'  halls  

Canal   right-of-way 

Cemetery  

Courthouse   .... 

County  dump 

Fairgrounds 

Fire  stations  

Gravel  pits  

Hospital 

Housing  

Justice    courts    

Libraries    

Lots  


Parks 

Rehabilitation  center  

Road  yards  

School  sites   (old) 

Weights  and  measures 

Welfare  

County  roads  9 

Total ~9 


COUNTY    OF    MODOC 


Adin   airport   _ 

Cedarville    airport    ... 
Fort  Bidwell  airport 

Road  department  

Dump  grounds  

Cedarville  hospital 

Alturas  hospital  

County  library  

Courthouse  

Cedarville  Park  


Acres 

10.00 

5.06 

1.07 

3.63 

18.63 

90.20 

58.05 

4.59 

78.45 

23.11 

37.00 

1.87 

.50 

6.35 

114.92 

29.52 

23.59 

18.98 

1.56 

.38 

407.28 

,934.74 


97.50 

119.82 

36.16 

79.15 

14.36 

1.37 

4.42 

.42 

3.09 

3.51 


County  roads  4,322.51 

Total    _.....                                     ...  4,682.31 

COUNTY    OF    MONO 

All  general  governmental  purposes  41.54 

County   roads   ..                                                       --  3,097.58 

Total    - 3,139.12 

COUNTY   OF   MONTEREY 

Courthouse  and  county  offices  7.95 

Parks    .  39.87 

Parking  lot    . .- 1.04 

Bard  Blades  school  1.20 

Sheriff's  farm  300.00 

Communication  center  3.74 

Cemeteries    1 1.57 

Road  department  offices,  yards,  dumps 45.90 

Health    department   10.00 

Agricultural  buildings  and  parking  lot  1.97 

Animal  shelter  5.20 

Boys'   ranch  100.00 

Juvenile   hall   _ ~. 10.00 

County   hospital ~ 62.00 

Probation 3 .00 

Fairgrounds 16.28 

Castroville  Sanitation  District  3.00 

Pajaro  Sanitation  District  1.00 

Monterey  County  Flood  Control  and 
Water  Conservation  District 

Monterey  County  18,000.00 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  12,500.00 

County   roads    .    6,423.53 


Total    - 37,547.25 
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TABLE  68— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIP    OF    CALIFORNIA   COUNTIES,  BY    USE 

COUNTY   OF    NAPA 

Property  use  Acres 

All  general  governmental  purposes  879.43 

County  roads  2,386.89 

Total    _ „.__ 3 ,266.3 2 

COUNTY   OF    NEVADA 

All  general  governmental  purposes  246.00 

County  roads 2,359.11 

Total -~ 2,605 .1 1 

COUNTY   OF   ORANGE 

Civic  center  — 18.81 

Refuse  disposal   areas  — 311.84 

Parks    - —  636.63 

Libraries -22 

Maintenance  yards  7.31 

Fire  stations — — - 5.88 

County  waterworks  24.75 

Harbors  and  beaches 360.24 

Airport  475 .37 

Fruit  Street  county  complex  19.92 

Manchester  Avenue  county  complex  100.00 

Sheriff's  facilities   97.72 

County  sanitation  district  14.20 

Municipal   courts   __ — 2.24 

Harbor  Boulevard  county  complex 12.19 

Joplin  Boys'   Ranch   88.10 

Chestnut  Street  county  complex  _  2.96 

County  flood  control  district  2,484.70 

Miscellaneous     __ _  7 .02 

County  streets  and  highways  3,958.00 

Total    8,628.10 

COUNTY   OF    PLACER 

Courthouse  and  county  offices  4.66 

Health  and  welfare  31.00 

Sheriff's  farm  and  jail  155.71 

Public  works  .._  49.38 

Parks    39.16 

Fairgrounds    76.00 

Miscellaneous     .3 1 

County  roads  .. 4,554.46 

Placer  County  Water  Agency  105.34 

Total    5,016.02 

COUNTY   OF    PLUMAS 

Chester  airport  ._. 184.20 

Beckwourth  airport  82.09 

Gansner   airport  101.89 

Dump  3 9.00 

Fairgrounds 25.10 

Miscellaneous     48.70 

County  roads  2,428.06 

Total    __ 2,909.04 


COUNTY   OF    RIVERSIDE 

Property  use  Acres 

Courthouse  complex  and  administrative  centers...  21.30 

County  garage  and  road  yards  75.23 

Airports    _ 7,368.00 

Art  and  cultural  center  ._ 20.80 

Cemetery    .50 

Communications   sites    23.80 

County  hospital  and  farm  137.51 

Disposal  sites  _ 1,376.14 

Fairgrounds    95 .00 

Fire  stations  12.00 

Gravel  pits  657.15 

Libraries    .3  2 

Parks  996.70 

Probation  facilities— Twin  Pines  Ranch  1,120.00 

Probation  facilities— juvenile  hall  10.00 

Road  camp  30.00 

Sheriff's  training  center  .._. 18.52 

Miscellaneous  1 8.40 

Roads 14,255.15 

Total -...  26,236.52 

COUNTY   OF    SACRAMENTO 

General  administration  289.00 

Sheriff's   department  1.00 

Welfare  department  3.00 

Courts 4.00 

Parks    _ 1,432.00 

Hospitals  and  health  department    29.00 

Libraries    7.00 

Airports 1,401.00 

Public  works  facilities  375.00 

Miscellaneous  ._ 1 3 .00 

County  roads  9,621.42 

Total                   13,175.42 

COUNTY   OF   SAN    BENITO 

Courthouse  1.37 

Library .28 

County  jail  .18 

Veterans'  hall  .77 

Veterans'  parks  33.53 

County  pit  5.00 

Gravel  pit 4.01 

Labor  camp  36.20 

County  hospital  and  grounds 9.32 

Miscellaneous  2.32 

County  roads  2,227.39 

Total    2,320.37 

COUNTY   OF   SAN    BERNARDINO 

Courthouse  complex  20.26 

County  offices  20.09 

County  jail,  girls'  home,  justice  courts,  etc 2,962.00 

Hospital  69.61 

Road  maintenance  yards  _ — 58.44 

County  roads  _ 25,246.63 

Flood  control  ditches  and  channels 8,200.00 

Library    5.00 

Welfare  5.16 

Airports 1 ,603 .75 

Cemetery  — 1 0.00 

Parks  and  recreation  — -  4,088.30 

Fire  stations  and  forestry 11.41 

Pumping  plant  10.00 

County  dumps  1,380.00 

Miscellaneous 1,159.75 

Total — - -  44,850.40 
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LANDOWNERSHIP    OF   CALIFORNIA   COUNTIES,  BY    USE 

COUNTY   OF    SAN    DIEGO 

Property  use  Acres 

County  airports  2,213.59 

Civic  center  and  county  offices 34.28 

Health    department   .._ ._  4.71 

Libraries    .._  1.89 

Parks,  recreation,  and   historical  sites 1,094.38 

Refuse  disposal  sites 583.75 

Miscellaneous  1 ,2 84.99 

County  roads  . .___ __  8,783.48 

Total    14,001 .07 


COUNTY   OF   SAN    FRANCISCO 

Education   

Fire  

Parks  and  recreation  ._ 2 

San  Mateo  County..... 

Kern  County  __ 1 

Fresno   County  

Monterey  County _. 

Police  

Library    

Public  welfare  

Retirement  system  

War  memorial 

Public  utilities— Hetch  Hetchy  

San  Mateo  County  

Alameda  County  ._. 

San  Joaquin  County  

Stanislaus  County 

Tuolumne  County  4 

Tuolumne  County-Raker  Act  Grant  10 

Municipal   railway   

Water  department  

San  Mateo  County  23 

Alameda  County  24 

Santa  Clara  County  14 

Airport— San    Mateo    County...  4 

Electricity  .. 
Health    . 

San  Mateo  County 

Public  works  

Purchasing    ...  

Real   estate 

Father  Serra  Birthplace-Spain 
Agriculture 

General    

Sheriff— San  .Mateo  County.... 
Juvenile  court  

San  Mateo  County 
Streets  and  roads  ...._  3 


502.82 

32.29 

,646.11 

455.00 

,440.00 

40.00 

40.00 

4.40 

5.97 

.43 

.10 

5.47 

67.45 

211.00 

551.00 

394.00 

790.00 

,668.00 

,050.00 

28.94 

892.57 

,800.00 

,847.00 

,328.00 

,933.00 

4.05 

85.92 

301.60 

158.94 

1.30 

42.54 

.05 

5.41 

20.39 

158.00 

14.29 

612.38 

678.27 


Total  95,816.69 

COUNTY   OF    SAN    JOAQUIN 

County  office  complex 14  00 

Airport  l,30u!oo 

Hospital,  farm,  and   jail  complex 448.35 

Bret  Harte  Hospital  

Fairgrounds    

Dumps  and  spoils  area 

Pump  and  sump  area ... 
Parks 

Corporation  yard 
Hall  of  records 
Courthouse  square 
Agricultural  offices 


77.01 

21.35 

74.65 

18.42 

211.15 

1.55 

.23 

2.07 

.80 


Property  use  Acres 

Boat  landing      3.00 

.Miscellaneous  property . 2.69 

County  roads  8,715.14 


Total 


COUNTY   OF   SAN    LUIS   OBISPO 

Oceano   airport   

Paso  Robles  airport  

Airport  beacon  

Veterans'  buildings 

Old  school  site 

Housing  authority 

Parks  and  beaches 

County  waterworks  districts 

Sheriff's  substation  _. 

Miscellaneous  county  property 

Countv  roads  _ 


10,890.41 


60.00 

1,057.00 

.14 

7.22 

6.00 

1.10 

153.77 

2.19 

.52 

46.12 

7,038.45 


Total  8,372.51 

COUNTY   OF   SAN    MATEO 

County  engineer  60.00 

County  roads  .. 2,740.00 

Health  and  welfare 45.00 

Agricultural    1.00 

County   airport 330.00 

County  administration  buildings  15.00 

Parks  and  recreation  sites 2,490.00 

Housing   Authority     25.00 

Fire  6.00 

Fair  association    48.00 

Building  construction  and   maintenance 140.00 


Total  5,900.00 


COUNTY    OF    SANTA    BARBARA 


Special  district  coordinator 

Central  services 

Parks 

Road  commissioner  

Sheriff 

Fire   chief  

Refuse  director 

Public  works  director  


209.74 
3,708.24 
382.86 
14.45 
43.62 
35.52 
4.63 
1.85 
County  roads  3,939.45 


Total    8,340.36 


COUNTY   OF   SANTA    CLARA 

Elmwood    

San  Jose  civic  center 

San  Jose  Courthouse  area 
Sunnyvale  civic  center  ... 

Palo  Alto  civic  center  

West  Side  court  center.. 

South  county  office  center.... 

Alviso  area 

County  hospital  

Road  yards 

Quarries 

Children's  shelter  

Boys'   ranch 

County  fairgrounds 

Airport  

Parks  


244.26 

65.90 

5.70 

.25 

4.00 

9.40 

10.14 

113.00 

79.19 

19.76 

150.25 

6.04 

79.38 

78.21 

66.91 

-...- 1,761.74 

County  roads 4,581.76 


Total    7,275.89 
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TABLE  68— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIP    OF    CALIFORNIA   COUNTIES,   BY    USE 

COUNTY   OF   SANTA   CRUZ 

Property  use  Acres 

Courthouse   15.78 

Veterans'   memorials .62 

County  hospital  29.92 

Dump  sites - 73.66 

Corporation  yards  42.07 

Quarries    - 10.76 

Fire  stations  .12 

Lots  and  sites  8.39 

Creeks,  beds,  gullies,  etc.  12.17 

School    7.23 

Acreage  (farmland)  9.53 

Residual  highway  strips  11.94 

Other  property  — 7.61 

Special    districts    21.57 

Roads  2,752.72 

Total    3 ,004.09 

COUNTY   OF   SHASTA 

All  general  governmental  purposes 680.44 

County  roads  5,914.33 

Total    6,594.77 

COUNTY   OF    SIERRA  * 

Roads -- --  1,975.95 

COUNTY   OF    SISKIYOU 

General  government  258.64 

Airports  -~  1,500.43 

County  hospital  20.72 

County  road    department  6.21 

Fairgrounds    103.00 

County  roads 7,423.01 

Total    9,312.01 

COUNTY   OF    SOLANO 

Courthouse   5.14 

Library 2.20 

Hospital,  probation,  juvenile  hall 18.48 

County  building— Valle jo 9.29 

County    building— Vacaville .40 

Health  department  .44 

Fairgrounds 1 83 .42 

Corporation  yards 10.55 

Veterans'   buildings  1.97 

County  fire  protection  districts 1.34 

Other  properties  6.60 

County  roads  3,502.68 

Total    3,742.5 1 

COUNTY   OF    SONOMA 

Courthouse  and  county  offices 52.67 

Hospital  110.68 

Airport 1,004.77 

War  memorials  40.38 

Fairgrounds    1 20.76 

Harbors,  beaches,  and  parks 1,230.25 

Corporation  yards  21.20 

Miscellaneous  142.16 

County  roads 7,379.89 

Total 1 0, 1 02 .76 


COUNTY   OF   STANISLAUS 

Property  use  Acres 

Park,  road  camp,  and  grazing  lands  3,578.81 

County  housing  authority  121.00 

Other  county  property  233.93 

County  Roads  10,500.00 

Total 14,433.74 

COUNTY   OF   SUTTER 

Courthouse  and  county  officer 4.25 

County   hospital 5.42 

Health    department   1.41 

Juvenile  hall 1.00 

Airport  231.66 

Road  department  shops  7.92 

County  roads  4,297.56 

Total    4,549.22 

COUNTY    OF   TEHAMA  * 

Roads  4,549.32 

COUNTY   OF   TRINITY 

Courthouse  and  parking  .47 

Hospital    4.00 

Veterans'  halls  4.13 

County  park   18.05 

Fairgrounds    1 54.00 

Fairgrounds    (old) 17.00 

Bandstand  .09 

Jail    .04 

Fire  facilities  .18 

Cemeteries    12.16 

Maintenance   yard   2.90 

Hayfork  reservoir 2.15 

Trinity  Center  airport 34.90 

Ruth  airport 47.32 

Hyampom  airport  18.17 

Weaverville  airport  75.63 

Airport  (old) 6.52 

Other  property  44.25 

County  roads  3,638.19 

Total    4,080.15 

COUNTY   OF    TULARE 

Airports 417.33 

Borrow  pits  — 563.78 

Dump  grounds  280.56 

Fire  stations  —  6.18 

Government  centers  — 47.79 

Hospitals  10^.05 

Road  camps  10.00 

Libraries 1  -04 

Parks    .........  401.96 

Probation --- 1  -82 

Road  yards  - - — - — -  21.27 

Sealer  of  weights  and  measures 1-25 

Farm  labor  camp  79.30 

Miscellaneous  - —  14.59 

County  roads  - 15,944.50 

Total  .....  17,898.42 

COUNTY   OF   TUOLUMNE 

County  buildings,  courts,  and  miscellaneous 

holdings  - - -  175-00 

Airport    312.00 

County  roads  __ - - 2,237.66 

Total    -- 2,724.66 
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TABLE   68— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIP   OF   CALIFORNIA   COUNTIES,  BY    USE 

COUNTY   OF   VENTURA 

Property  use  Acres 

Civic  center  19.00 

Proposed  civic  center  40.00 

Hospital    _ _  36.00 

Airport    1 84.00 

Honor  farm 120.00 

Harbor  _ 3 1 3 .00 

Equipment  yards  27.00 

Fire  stations 1 3 .00 

Libraries    6.33 

Parks    1 , 3  48 .00 

County  roads  - 3,967.33 

Total    6,073.66 

COUNTY   OF    YOLO 

All  general  governmental  purposes 600.00 

County  roads 4,265.66 

Total    ____ __ 4,865.66 


COUNTY   OF   YUBA 

Property  use  Acres 

Courthouse . 2.35 

Memorial  auditorium _____  .88 

Hospital,  juvenile  hall,  and  county  offices 11.75 

Dump  site  5.00 

Road  department  shop  __ 1.50 

Community  building  4.00 

Industrial  tract 72.80 

County  airport  828.00 

Park    7.00 

4-H  Camp  1.00 

Miscellaneous  6.22 

County  roads  2,784.57 

Total 3,725.07 

*  Did  not  furnish  landownership  data  requested  by  the  committee.  Com- 
puted area  of  county  roads  only. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

Real  property  holdings  of  California's  incorporated 
cities  totals  769,822.62  acres  excluding  property  owned 
by  some  48  cities  which  did  not  furnish  the  requested 
landownership  data.  Also  excluded  is  any  property  of 
the  newly  incorporated  cities  of  Lomita,  Portola 
Valley,  Morro  Bay,  Camarillo,  and  Thousand  Oaks 
which  due  to  the  newness  of  their  incorporation  were 
not  contacted  by  the  committee. 

Incorporated  cities  own  real  property  for  a  wide 
variety  of  municipal  purposes  including  administrative 
facilities,  airports,  golf  courses,  parks  and  recreation, 
libraries,  sewage  treatment,  dumps,  and  municipal  utili- 
ties. The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  which  has  312,789  acres 
devoted  to  its  water  and  power  facilities,  is  the  largest 
landowner  of  the  incorporated  cities  with  a  total  own- 
ership of  376,217.63  acres.  The  majority  of  this,  or 
301,000  acres,  is  located  in  Mono  and  Inyo  Counties. 

TABLE  69 

LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF    INCORPORATED    CITIES   BY    USE 

CITY   OF   ALAMEDA 

Property  use  Acres 

Parks  and   playgrounds   41.90 

Swim  center             -50 

Golf  courses  349.70 

City  hall   1-60 

Libraries     -50 

Fire  stations  .80 

Corporation  yard  .90 

Electrical  substations .90 

City  dump 29.30 

Vacant   property    .70 

City  streets  589.00 

Alameda  Housing  Authority 24.20 

Total    .    --       1,040.00 

CITY   OF    ALBANY 

General  government  and  city  buildings .....  .80 

Parks  and  recreation 7.12 

City  streets  197.00 

Total  204.92 

CITY    OF   ALHAMBRA 

General  government  1.60 

Fire  department            1.69 

Library 2.13 

Parks  178.25 

Parking  lots  8.13 

Police  .70 

Water  department  24.72 

Streets  1,003.52 

Total 1,220.74 


PHOTO:  The  City  of  Bakersfield's  City  Hall.  Phofo  courtesy  of  the  League 
of  California  Cities. 


CITY   OF    ALTURAS 

Property  use 

All  governmental  purposes 

Streets    

Total  


CITY   OF   ALVISO 

Did   not   furnish    landownership    data    requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   AMADOR 

City  lot 

Abandoned  cemetery       

City  cemetery  

City  streets  

Total 

CITY   OF   ANAHEIM 

Parks  and  recreation  department 

Public  works  department  

Utilities  department  - 

Police  department 

Fire  department  

Library 

City  streets      

Total  


CITY   OF   ANDERSON 


City  hall 

Waterplant  

Sewage  facilities 

Parks 

Streets    

Total 


CITY   OF   ANGELS 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   ANTIOCH 

Parks  and  recreation 

Golf  course      

Sewage  facilities  

Fire  stations  

Water  facilities  ... .      

Corporation  yard  ...      

Library 

Parking  district  ... 

Dump  site  ... 

Other 

Streets    

Total 

CITY   OF   ARCADIA 

City  hall 

Library    _...      

Water  facilities 

Parks  

Fire  stations  

Hospital  

Golf  course   

Parking  district  property — 

Mounted  police  

/Mineral  extraction  (riverbed  lands) 

Real   property— for   sale — 

Real  property— disposition  uncertain 
Real  property-available  for  sale  or  lease 

Miscellaneous  

Streets,  alleys,  storm  channels,  etc. 


Acres 
108.00 
192.53 

300.53 


.50 

.50 

1.50 

8.60 

11.10 


236.60 

108.73 

50.08 

5.00 

5.87 

7.26 

3,397.84 

3,811.38 

.60 

.28 

41.00 

12.50 

159.24 

213.62 


[i9i] 
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TABLE  69— Continued 
LANDOWNERSHIP    OF   CALIFORNIA    CITIES,   BY    USE 
CITY   OF   ARCATA 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall .40 

Old  city  hall .30 

Jacoby  Creek    540.00 

Veterans  cemetery  .10 

City  barn - .30 

Parking  lot  .40 

Parks 669.10 

Ball  park  5.00 

Water  facilities  2.50 

Streets 151.01 

Total  1,369.11 

CITY   OF   ARROYO    GRANDE 

General    administration    1.75 

Engineering    .36 

Fire  department .17 

Maintenance  department .34 

Water  and  sewage  department  43.01 

Street   department .26 

Streets    213.34 

Total  259.23 

CITY   OF   ARTESIA 

City  park  .. 16.00 

Streets    181.82 

Total    197.82 

CITY   OF    ARVIN 

Streets 111.01  * 

*  City  owns  no  other  real  property. 

CITY   OF    ATHERTON 

Did    not   furnish    landow  nership    data    requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    ATWATER 

Improved   lands    26.49 

Park  and  recreation  areas  30.47 

Unimproved    lands 103.73 

Well    sites .53 

Sanitary  land   fill   100.00 

Streets    269.43 

Total 530.65 

CITY   OF   AUBURN 

City  hall  .10 

Corporation  yard  40.00 

Dump     .....  15.93 

Parks 24.84 

Vacant     .22 

Airport       160.00 

Library    .17 

Sewer  pond    . 43.87 

Firehouse .18 

Sewer  plant 3.89 

Parking  lots  3.57 

Streets    138.60 

Outleased    .18 

Total    43 1 .55 


CITY   OF   AVALON 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall  1.10 

Warehouse  1 .25 

.Municipal    hospital    1.00 

Beach  area  .60 

Water   reservoir  2.90 

Jail    1.10 

Streets    20.00 

Total    27.95 

CITY   OF   AZUSA 

General  government  6.25 

Parks 45.25 

Ex-heliport  site   (now  leased)   9.50 

Light  and  water  facilities  8.25 

Fire   department  .75 

Library  .75 

Miscellaneous  property  1.25 

City  streets  439.50 

Total  5 1 1 .50 

CITY    OF    BAKERSFIELD 

City  manager's  office 

City    hall  1.60 

Library .46 

Former  proposed  federal  building  site 1.48 

Department   of   public   works 

City  streets  2,123.63 

Corporation  yard  2.00 

Parks  106.23 

Municipal  farm  2,600.00 

Sanitary  land   fill 154.41 

Drain  field .89 

Transit  authority 

Building  and  grounds 2.08 

Police  department 

Police  station .70 

Parking  lots  _. 9.73 

Civic  auditorium 

Auditorium  and  grounds  8.56 

Fire  department 

Stations    3 .80 

Total                       5,015.57 

CITY   OF    BALDWIN    PARK 

City  hall  site  3.25 

Parks  -----  3.04 

Streets _. - 612.30 

Total                     618.59_ 

CITY   OF    BANNING 

City  streets  434.00 

Public  parks  .......  20.00 

Municipal  airport  —  140.00 

Sewage  treatment  plant  17.00 

City  dump  grounds 64.00 

Total     - - 675.00 

CITY   OF    BARSTOW 

Civic  center  — 25.00 

Hospital  40.00 

Sewage  facilities  - 50.00 

Corporation  yard  -25 

Streets    _ - 283.00 

Total    _ 398.25 
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TABLE   69— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIPS  OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES   BY   USE 

CITY   OF    BEAUMONT 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall  and  parking  .45 

Parks 14.62 

Corporation  yards  _.  .70 

Boy  Scout  hut  .18 

Sewage  treatment  plant  and  dump  site  _.  17.00 

Vacant  — _ .40 

Streets _ 349.09 

Total    382.44 

CITY   OF   BELL 

City  streets  190.40 

General  government,  parks,  yards,  etc. 75.60 

Total    266.00 

CITY   OF    BELLFLOWER 

City  streets ._ __  950.00 

Park  sites _. 38.21 

Golf  course  __  23.00 

City  hall  „ ______ _____ 2.30 

Maintenance  yard  and  water  storage  facilities  ...  3.20 

Total    __ ___ ______  1,016.71 

CITY   OF   BELL   GARDENS 

Park    15.60 

Streets  166.52 

Total        182.12 

CITY   OF    BELMONT 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    BELVEDERE 

Community  hall  _____ .....  .66 

Park   ._.... ____ __ __ 1  .oo 

Corporation  yard  __ __ _  .25 

Sanitary  system  ____ .10 

Inaccessible  beach  ____ ___ 6.14 

Bay  103.25 

Streets    30.30 

Total    _ __ 141 .70 

CITY   OF    BENICIA 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   BERKELEY 

Submerged  tidelands  4,520.00 

City  streets  _ _ __ L634.50 

Libraries    ___ _____ 1 .60 

Fire  stations  .__ 2.60 

City  hall  __ ___ _____ 1  40 

Corporation  yard  4.60 

Parks  ___.__..._ 198.90 

Miscellaneous  property  1.20 

Total    _._ __ 6,364.80 

CITY   OF   BEVERLY   HILLS 

City  hall  and  public  buildings  6.06 

Water  facilities  _ __ __ 36  30 

Parks                  ZZZZ  42.85 

Parking  lots  ___ 6.64 

Library  j  04 

Fire  stations  1  30 

Streets  and  alleys  863.30 

Total    - ___ __ __  958.39 


Property  use 
Disposal  plant  site  .... 
Electrical  substation 
City   streets   


CITY   OF    BIGGS 


Total 


CITY   OF   BISHOP 

Park    

City  hall  and  equipment  yard  

City  streets  

Sewage  disposal  plant  site  


Total 


CITY   OF   BLUE    LAKE 

Park 

Water  department  

Sewer  department  _. ____ 

Dump  site  

City  streets      

Other  city  property  (leased  to  lumber  mill) 

Total 

CITY   OF    BLYTHE 

Municipal  buildings  and  parking 

Parks    _ 

Water  wells  and  sewer  lift 

Sewage  treatment  plant 

Streets  and  alleys 


Total 

City   hall   ... 
City  streets 

Total 


CITY   OF   BRADBURY 


CITY   OF    BRAWLEY 

Parks    

Sewage  treatment  facilities 

Water  facilities 

Airport  

Dump  site  

Streets    „ 


Total 


Parks  

Flood  control  

Fire  department  ... 
Water  facilities  ... 

Miscellaneous  

Streets  and  alleys 

Total 


CITY   OF   BREA 


CITY   OF    BRENTWOOD 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    BRISBANE 

Fire  department — - - - 

Water  department 

Street  department  


Acres 

2.50 

.50 

49.41 

52.41 

6.51 

1.80 

25.00 

5.00 

38.31 

6.00 

3.00 

12.00 

1.50 

48.00 

24.00 

94.50 

6.50 

37.50 

.30 

60.00 

228.50 

332.80 

1.35 
15.17 

16.52 

95.88 
41.90 
50.62 

151.94 
27.31 

357.46 

725.11 

53.43 

.66 

1.20 

1.25 

2.60 

279.36 

338.50 


.08 

.75 
39.50 


Total 


40.33 
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TABLE   69-Continued 
LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF    INCORPORATED   CITIES   BY 
CITY   OF    BUENA    PARK 

Property  use 

Civic  center 

Reservoir  

Corporation  yard 

Parks  and  recreation 

Well  sites  

Fire  stations  

Drainage  facilities 

Sewer  pump  sites 

Future  corporation  yard 
Future  fire  stations 

Surplus  land  

Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF    BURBANK 

Public  works  department 

Streets      

Flood  control  channels 

Yard  

Asphalt  plant 

Reclamation  area 
Public  service  department 

Yard 

Stcamplant 

Substations 

Reservoirs 

Hollywood  Way  and  Pacific  Avenue 

Parking  lot 
Fire  department— stations 
Police  department 

Police  headquarters 

Pistol  range- 
Park  department 

Parks 

Maintenance  yard 
General  government 
Passive  hillsides 
Municipal  golf  course- 
Library  sites 


Total 


Public  buildings 
Sewage  disposal  plant 
Drainage  channels  .. 
Corporation  yard 
Parks,  green  strips,  etc. 
Parking  lots 
Streets 


CITY    OF    BURLINGAME 


Total 


General  government 
Streets 


CITY   OF   CABAZON 


USE 

Acres 

6.68 

7.20 

2.02 

45.27 

2.55 

1.60 

1.45 

.21 

8.76 

5.46 

.13 

585.35 


Total 


666.68 


1,703.90 

10.39 

9.83 

17.09 

12.89 

8.33 
14.79 

1.89 

80.67 

$4.83 

.36 

$.91 

1.12 
.50 

795.07 

4.54 

67.92 

$02.66 

100.50 

2.78 

5,173.97 

3.00 

2.011 
45.00 

1.00 
87.00 

6.00 
516.00 

660.00 

2.50 
265.00 

267.50 


CITY   OF   CALEXICO 

Property  use 

City  hall 

Library  

Fire  station  

Jail 

Hospital  

Nursery  _ 

Parks    . 

Parking  lots  

Parking  area    (unimproved) 

Little  League  park  

Gun  club 

Rifle  range  

Wasteland  ... . 

Maintenance  yard  

Water  treatment  facilities  

Water  storage  __ 

Material  yard _.. ___. 

Sewer  outfall    _.___ _ 

Airport    _ 

Sewer  plant  and  wasteland 

Streets  


Total 


CITY    OF    CALIPATRIA 

Did    not   furnish    Iandownership    data    requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY    OF   CALISTOGA 

City  hall  and  corporation  yard 

Firehouse  and  parking 

Park 

Sewage  disposal  facilities  

Abandoned  city  dump 

Dam  and  watershed 

Reservoir 

Acreage  

Vacant  property  

Streets _____ 

Total    

CITY    OF    CAMPBELL 
Property  ownership  data  is  unavailable. 

CITY   OF   CAPITOLA 

City  hall,  parking  lot,  lawnway... . 

City  streets  _ 


Total 


CITY    OF    CARLSBAD 

Water  department   facilities  

General  government  and  park  department 
Sanitation  department 

Corporation  yard 

Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF   CARMEL 


City   hall 

Police  station    

Fire  station 

Parks  and  recreation 

Grccnbelt    

Library    

Corporation  yard 

Streets     .  


Acres 

.52 

.52 

1.77 

1.77 

1.70 

5.68 

16.39 

8.13 

16.88 

4.66 

3.00 

3.00 

38.65 

4.00 

7.97 

6.20 

4.13 

.48 

220.41 

49.61 

125.97 


521.44 


.16 
1.29 
1.60 

3 1 .74 

3.00 

278.25 

24.47 

40.00 
.24 

83.77 


464.52 


2.81 

74.00 


76.81 


258.19 
9.40 
3.90 
1.33 

364.20 


Total 


637.02 


.27 

.18 

.18 

29.73 

1.72 

1.50 

.64 

127.45 

161.67 
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TABLE   69— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED   CITIES  BY   USE 

CITY   OF    CERES 

Property  use  Acres 

City  streets  _____ ____ _ _ ...  122.50 

Parks    ___ ____ 4.47 

Sewage  treatment  facilities  65.70 

Miscellaneous  city  property  .85 

Total _. _ 193 .52 

CITY   OF   CHICO 

Civic  center  6.31 

Parking  lots  4.00 

Fire  stations .83 

Parks  and  playgrounds  2,355.22 

Library 19 

City  buildings  _ 1.30 

Dump  site  10.00 

Corporation  yard  __ ____  .93 

Sewage  facilities  149.50 

Animal  shelter 1.80 

Miscellaneous  city  property 2.26 

Streets  3  5 1 .08 

Total                 2,883.42 

CITY   OF   CHINO 

City  hall  2.00 

Community  building l.OO 

Parks  - -     20.00 

Sewage  treatment  facilities 40.00 

Reservoirs  15.00 

Streets                   ------ 475.00 

Total  553.00 

CITY   OF   CHOWCHILLA 

Parks 5  00 

Water  department  3  00 

Dump  grounds 34  Oo 

Sewage  facilities  125.00 

Streets  and  alleys  212.00 

Total      379.00 

CITY   OF    CHULA   VISTA 

Civic  center  and  site  for  expansion 9.5 1 

Corporation    yards 6  44 

Storage  yards  7  42 

Dump  site  3  26 

Parks  and  recreation  61  22 

Fire  stations  2  ^ 

Parking  lots  2  54 

Surplus  506 

^treets    --               - ----- ----- - 1,087.00 

Total    -- ----- -- ----- - 1,184.07 

CITY   OF   CLAREMONT 

Public  buildings  j  52 

Corporation  yard  __ 88 

Parks    .......    40'j 6 

Streets  and  alleys  450  29 

Total    492  g5 

CITY   OF   CLAYTON 

Streets 160.00* 

City  owns  no  other  real  property. 

CITY   OF   CLOVERDALE 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
3y  the  committee. 


CITY   OF   CLOVIS 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall  25 

Proposed   city   hall    100 

Water  well  sites   75 

Water  ponding  site   28.00 

Disposal    site    80  00 

Sewage    treatment    facilities   80.00 

Maintenance    yard    20  00 

Park  Y.00 

Streets  327>27 

Total  538.27 

CITY   OF   COACHELLA 

City  hall  and  park  4.20 

Ball  park  5  qo 

Maintenance   yard   .50 

Well  sites  go 

Parking    2q 

Streets  87.80 

Total  98.50 

CITY   OF   COALINGA 

■Municipal  airport  320.00 

Garbage  disposal  site  130.00 

Sewage  treatment  plant  46.00 

Parks    ... n.00 

Other  city  property 4.00 

Streets                  181.75 

Total               692.75 

CITY   OF   COLFAX 

Dump  site 20.00 

Sewage   disposal  plant   1.00 

Youth  center  1.50 

Ball  park  and  swimming  pool  8.00 

Streets    32.00 

Total    62.50 

CITY   OF   COLMA 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    COLTON 

Parks  and  cemetery  77.00 

Streets,  corporation  yards  and  sewer  plant 476.00 

Well  sites  31.00 

Total 584.00 

CITY   OF   COLUSA 

Public  buildings  7.53 

Parks    ._.- 7.96 

Streets  and  alleys  183.16 

Total      198.65 

CITY   OF   COMMERCE 

City    hall    4.00 

Parks    34.00 

City   streets    663.00 

Total    701 .00 

CITY   OF   COMPTON 

General  government  3.00 

Public  safety    (police  and  fire)    _ 2.60 

Park  and  recreation  52.45 

Water    6.37 

Streets    1,118.11 

Total    -- 1,182.53 
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TABLE   69— Continued 
LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF    INCORPORATED   CITIES   BY 

CITY   OF   CONCORD 

Property  use 

City  hall  2nd  police  

Corporation    yard    

Sewage  treatment  facilities  

Golf  course  

Recreation    center   .... 

Parks    _ 

Streets    _____ 1 


USE 

Acres 

5.50 

5.30 

50.00 

58.20 

3.70 

39.10 

030.00 


Total    ____ __       1,191.80 


CITY   OF   CORCORAN 

Well  sites  

Treatment  plant  

Sewage  disposal  farm  

Water  plant  and  sites ..._. 

Corporation  yard  

Park  and  swimming  pool  

Other  _ ...... ___.._ 

City  streets    


Total 


CITY   OF    CORNING 

Corporation  yard 

Public   library   

Parks  and  recreation  _. 

Open   land _ _ _ _ 

Sewer  plant  

Dump   site 

.Municipal    airport    

New  city  hall  property   .. 

Fire  department 

City   streets   


Total 


CITY   OF    CORONA 

Civic  center  and  other  administration  buildings 

Parks    

Streets 


Total 


CITY   OF   CORONADO 

Park   land 

Fire  and   police   administration 
Streets      _ 


Total 


CITY   OF    CORTE   MADERA 

Did    not   furnish    landownership    data    requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   COSTA   MESA 

Civic  center  ___._ ____ ___ 

Fire  department  

Library __ 

Parks _ 

Police  

Vehicle  parking  districts 

City  streets  


43.67 

20.00 

167.57 

24.37 

2.00 

11.85 

4.49 

248.00 

521.95 

.75 

.25 

7.25 

10.00 

36.00 

10.00 

77.00 

.75 

.25 

199.00 

341.25 


46.00 

25.86 

860.00 

931.86 

50.00 

.50 

329.70 

380.20 


Total 
Streets    .._ 


CITY   OF   COTATI 


8.00 

1.79 

1.38 

85.23 

.72 

1.64 

1,127.00 

1,225.76 
72.70 


fCity  owns  no  other  real  property. 


CITY    OF   COVINA 

Property  use  Acres 

Streets    506.10 

Yard  facilities  _  3.67 

Reservoirs  and  pump  sites 5.08 

Parks    49.30 

Fire  stations  2.64 

Civic  center  ____ 1.92 

Parking  lot  .96 

Parking  district  2.11 

Total    571.78 

CITY   OF    CRESCENT   CITY 

Water  facilities  8.13 

Parks    ___  26.60 

Parking .82 

Corporation  yard 1.90 

Beachfront 36.00 

Fire  facilities .33 

Historical  society  .58 

Streets 95.19 

Total 1 69.5 5 

CITY   OF    CUDAHY 

Civic  center .60 

Park 7.50 

Streets _. 96.00 

Total     104.10 

CITY   OF    CULVER    CITY 

City  hall  .33 

Corporation  yard  3.39 

Fire  stations .94 

Sewage  pump  plants .23 

Proposed  police  facility  2.26 

Parking  lots  2.39 

Parks    .  31.60 

Other  property .41 

Streets  and  alleys  528.00 

Total 569.55 

CITY   OF   CUPERTINO 

Civic  center  6.30 

Corporation  yard 1.43 

Streets    230.00 

Total    237.73 

CITY    OF   CYPRESS 

Civic  center  3.80 

Flood  control 7.70 

Streets    316.00 

Total 327.50 

CITY    OF    DAIRYLAND 

Flood  control  channels  and  city  streets.. 45.80  * 

*  City  owns  no  other  real  property. 

CITY    OF    DAIRY   VALLEY 

City  hall  .50 

Parks 15.00 

Streets 227.50 

Total 243.00 

CITY   OF    DALY   CITY 

General  governmental  properties    15.00 

Parks  and  playgrounds.. 20.00 

City  streets  621.80 

Total        656.80 
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TABLE   69— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES   BY  USE 

CITY   OF    DAVIS 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall  .50 

Parks    - - 46.50 

Corporation  yard , 4.50 

Sewer  plant  and  city  dump _ 186.50 

Utility  station  sites 2.00 

Streets 296.00 


Total 


City  hall 

Parks    

Well  sites  

Parking  lots  

Fire  station  

Corporation  yard 
Municipal  farm 
Streets  and  alleys 


CITY   OF    DELANO 


536.00 

2.15 

14.47 

1.72 

1.36 

.57 

.46 

1,002.60 

603.41 


Total    1 ,626.74 


CITY   OF    DEL   MAR 

Streets    

*  City  owns  no  other  real  property. 

CITY   OF    DEL    REY   OAKS 

City  hall ____ 

Parks 

City  streets 

Total 


CITY   OF    DESERT   HOT   SPRINGS 

Streets    ._ _. 

*  City  owns  no  other  real  property, 

CITY   OF    DINUBA 

City  hall  and  park 

Corporation  yard 

Parks  and  recreation __ 

Well  sites 

Jail  site 

Housing  authority  

Sewage  treatment  buildings 

Oxide  pond  farms _ 

Dump  ground 

Vacant  property  

Streets    


Total 


General  government 

Fire  department  

Public  works  

Streets    


CITY   OF    DIXON 


Total 


CITY   OF    DORRIS 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data  requested 
by  the  committee. 


City  park 

Waterplant  

Sewage  plant  

Airport— Eagle  Field 

Dump  site  

Streets 


CITY   OF    DOS   PALOS 


14.00 


1.00 
36.00 
30.00 


67.00 


529.00  * 


1.58 

.69 

20.09 

1.44 

.17 

.67 

5.00 

50.00 

19.00 

.51 

152.14 


Total 


251.29 

.20 

.20 

69.70 

101.00 

171.10 


5.00 

.77 

18.76 

262.32 

19.23 

65.45 

371.53 


CITY   OF   DOWNEY 

Property  use  Acres 

General  government  19.70 

Streets    1,518.00 

Total 1,537 .70 

CITY   OF    DUARTE 

City  hall _ 1.09 

City  park _ __ 4.60 

Streets    227.71 

Total 233.40 

CITY   OF    DUNSMUIR 

Parks    27.00 

Sewage  facilities— Shasta  County 150.00 

Streets    ... 89.70 

Total 266.70 

CITY   OF   EL   CAJON 

Inside  city  95.30 

Outside  city  31.00 

Streets    949.40 

Total 1,075.70 

CITY   OF   EL   CENTRO 

Police  station 1.38 

New  city  hall 1.04 

Old  city  hall .24 

Library .56 

Fire  stations  .73 

Shop  and  corporation  yard 1.90 

Water  treatment  plant 84.00 

Sewage  treatment  plant 73.00 

Sewage  lift  station 10.00 

Sewage  lift  station  and  water  tower .46 

Water  tower,  water  shop  and  residence 1.13 

Parks  and  playgrounds 81.39 

Sewage  plant  4.50 

Cemetery  site 41.00 

Parking  lots  -  3.62 

Streets    — 405.85 

Total - .-- 710.80 

CITY   OF   EL   CERRITO 

Public  building  sites ~ 7.80 

Parks    -- 15.60 

Natural  areas  55.50 

Streets    ---  308.66 

Total - -- - 387.56 

CITY   OF   EL   MONTE 

City  hall  and  police  station 3.60 

Maintenance  yard —  3.40 

Fire  stations  1-71 

Parks  and  Recreation 26.40 

Parking  lots  — - - 8.15 

Water  facilities  — - — -72 

Drainage   facilities . - 2.17 

Streets    - - 794.10 

Total - 840.25 
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TABLE   69— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES  BY   USE 

CITY   OF    EL    SEGUNDO 

Property  use  Acres 

Civic  center  -  3.27 

Water  facilities  5.49 

Sanitation  facilities  1.24 

Parks  and  recreation - - —  15.07 

Parking  lots  — — - - -  1-20 

Storm  drain  sumps — 3.50 

Abandoned  sumps  .40 

Fire  stations  - 1-08 

Storage  lots — - — - -38 

Boy  Scout  hall _ _ _ -37 

Warehouses    - -67 

Other  19.75 

Streets  and  alleys —  326.79 

Total...  379.21 

CITY   OF    ELSINORE 

Did   not   furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    EMERYVILLE 

City  hall .30 

Fire  station 1.00 

City  streets _ ~~~  100.00 

Total -  - ...  101 .30 

CITY   OF    ESCALON 

Sewage  and  garbage  disposal 48.70 

Future  refuse  disposal  33.80 

Streets    68.30 

Total 1 50.80 

CITY   OF    ESCONDIDO 

Flood  control  purposes  2.50 

Parks    __ 12.50 

Sewage  treatment  sites 38.72 

Other  properties  32.23 

Streets    156.80 

Total --- - 242.75 

CITY   OF    ETNA 

City  buildings 6.20 

Little  League  ball  park 1.33 

Penstock 5.00 

Sewer  field 21.00 

Streets    28.56 

Total 61 .99 

CITY   OF    EUREKA 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   EXETER 

City  hall  ...... 1.10 

Parks 13.57 

Water  system 1.78 

Corporation  yard  3.45 

Public   housing 3.56 

Hospital  ..... 5.10 

Sewer  farm 30.00 

Dump 20.00 

Police   pistol  range  2.65 

Streets 192.54 

Total    273.75 


CITY   OF    FAIRFAX 

Property  use  Acres 

Administrative  .50 

Corporation    yards    .50 

Parks  .... - 5.65 

Streets    78.00 

Total -- 84.65 

CITY   OF    FAIRFIELD 

City  hall,  utility  yard,  housing  project  ..... 32.00 

Parks  97.00 

Parking  lots  2.00 

Drainage  channels 7.00 

Sewage  treatment  facilities 28.00 

Water  treatment  plants  and  reservoirs  36.00 

Industrial  property  42.00 

Streets 359.00 

Total 603 .00 

CITY   OF    FARMERSVILLE 

Park    - 5.00 

Well  sites _ .73 

Corporation  yards .77 

City  streets  91.60 

Total .-- 98.10 

CITY   OF    FERNDALE 

City  hall  ... .25 

Park,  improved  10.00 

Park,  unimproved  25.00 

Sewage    facilities 5.00 

Other   .25 

Streets    55.70 

Total    96.20 

CITY   OF    FILLMORE 

City  buildings  1.00 

Wells  and  reservoir  sites  3.00 

Parking  lot  2.00 

Sewer  plant 10.00 

City  dump   _ 38.00 

Streets  and  alleys  168.00 

Total    222.00 

CITY   OF    FIREBAUGH 

City    hall .17 

Shop  .20 

Parks  and  playgrounds   „ 15.84 

Little  League  park  and  driving  range 35.75 

Ball    park    6.87 

Proposed  park    14.00 

Dump  site 12.40 

Sewer  farm 18.30 

Well  farm 15.22 

Streets    67.30 

Total 1 86.05 

CITY   OF    FOLSOM 

Sewer  plant  and  corporation  yard _ 15.00 

City   parks   75.00 

Streets    297.00 

Total    - -' 387.00 

CITY   OF    FONTANA 

Public    building   sites   —~  5.00 

Parks    ...... 30.00 

Sewage   treatment   plant 30.00 

Streets ....... 580.00 

Total -----  645.00 
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TABLE   69— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES   BY   USE 

CITY   OF    FORT   BRAGG 

Property  use  Acres 

Did   not  furnish   landbwnership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    FORT   JONES 

Public   buildings   _ 2.00 

Ball    park    4.00 

Recreation    area 5.50 

Streets    34.00 

Total _.  45.50 

CITY   OF    FORTUNA 

Parks  and  recreation  40.00 

Sanitary  facilities 18.20 

Corporation  yard  .30 

Water  facilities  15.20 

Streets    119.80 

Total 193 .50 

CITY   OF    FOUNTAIN    VALLEY 

City  hall •  5.50 

Fire   station   __ .50 

Water   facilities   3.37 

Streets    246.09 

Total        2  5  5 .46 

CITY   OF    FOWLER 

Lots    _ ___  3.51 

Dump   site   6.27 

Sewer  plant _' __  46.64 

Streets   and   alleys   137.52 

Total    _  193 .94 

CITY   OF    FREMONT 

Civic  center— central  park  complex  66.00 

Parks    ..... _ 88.00 

Fire    stations    . 4.07 

Streets [__ __ 1,450.00 

Total    ___ 1,608.07 

CITY   OF    FRESNO 

City  hall  and  public  buildings 16.40 

Golf  course  __ 90.00 

Fresno  air  terminal 1,282.00 

Chandler   airfield    178.00 

Sewer   farm   __ 1  292.00 

Waste  disposal  property 110.00 

Proposed   civic   center  _ 2.70 

Parking  lots _ _ ______  6.60 

Fire   station   sites ._ 10.80 

Reservoir,  maintenance  yard,  pump  stations 10.20 

Parks   and   playgrounds 328.00 

Surplus    land    4.5O 

City   streets   ._ _____ 4,680.00 

Total    __ ____ 8,011.20 

CITY   OF    FULLERTON 

Civic  center  7  00 

Parks    160.00 

Airport    ._ __ 100.00 

Water    utility 100.00 

Fire  department  25.00 

Yards  and  warehouses  10.00 

Parking  lots  _ 3. 00 

City   streets    „___ _____ 1,564.00 

Total     ----- 1 ,969.00 


CITY   OF   GALT 

Property  use  Acres 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   GARDENA 

General _____ 22.34 

Public  works  7.62 

Parks   and   recreation .___ __  29.31 

Streets 518.40 

Total   ......  577.67 

CITY   OF   GARDEN    GROVE 

Parks    _.  68.62 

Library    sites   1.40 

Fire  station  sites  3.67 

City  hall  2.04 

Municipal  service  center  8.83 

Water  utility  4.42 

Flood  control  channels  17.20 

Streets    3 ,064.00 

Total    3,170.18 

CITY   OF   GILROY 

City  hall  and   auditorium  2.22 

Old  city  hall .17 

Parking    lots    .30 

Sewage  treatment  plant  190.92 

Fire  department   facilities  1.07 

Library    .14 

Water    facilities    .50 

Municipal  golf  course  95.62 

Parks   and   playgrounds 30.64 

Corporation  yard 2.30 

Streets    316.00 

Total    639.88 

CITY   OF   GLENDALE 

Police  facilities  1.36 

Fire  stations 3.22 

Electrical  substations,  reservoirs,  and  steam  plant.  172.45 

Civic  center  office  building .28 

Yards  and  shops  17.36 

Parks    1 ,00 1 .56 

Libraries 2.32 

Civic  center  4.52 

Heliport    5.74 

Undeveloped  lands  _ 1,333.27 

Vacant  property 18.52 

Streets    2 ,204.0 1 

Parking    12.16 

Flood   control   24.00 

Montrose  parking  district 2.72 

Armory  property  1.75 

Total  - 4,805.24 

CITY   OF   GLENDORA 

City  hall  1.75 

Parks  and  recreation  17.05 

Fire  station  sites  -  .80 

Off-street  parking _  .27 

Corporation  yards __ 13.57 

Water _ _ 7.3  5 

Miscellaneous  — —  .19 

Flood  control  channels  34.00 

City  streets  731.00 

Total    -  805.98 
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CITY   OF   GONZALES 

Property  use  Acres 

Did  not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   GRASS   VALLEY 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data  requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   GREENFIELD 

Did  not  furnish   landownership   data  requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   GRIDLEY 

Public  buildings  _  1.00 

Sewerage  treatment  facilities 10.00 

Parks  and  playgrounds  _ 10.00 

Streets    142.00 


Total 


CITY   OF   GROVER   CITY 

City  hall  __ 

Fire  stations  _._ 

Water  department  facilities  

Park  and  well  site  _ 

Streets    


Total 


Disposal  plant 

City  jail  

City   dump     ... 
Streets    


CITY   OF    GUADALUPE 


Total 


City  hall 

Parks    

Airport 

Sewage  facilities 

Dump  site 

Water  wells  

Corporation  yard 
Streets  and  alleys 

Total    


CITY   OF   GUSTINE 


CITY   OF    HALF   MOON    BAY 


Park 
Streets 


Total 


CITY   OF    HANFORD 

Water  well  sites  

Storm  drainage  facilities  

Corporation    yards 

Dump  site  

Sewer  farm  and  lift  stations 

Vacant  city  properties  

Park  and  recreation  sites  

Municipal  parking  lots  

Municipal  airport  

Fire  station  ._.. 

Library    

Old  elementary  school  property 

Streets    


163.00 

.30 

.30 

2.60 

3.50 

305.00 

311.70 

3.00 

.75 

8.25 

48.28 

60.28 


.30 

5.00 

47.00 

98.00 

10.00 

.40 

.40 

118.00 

279.10 


.50 
153.00 

153.50 


6.31 

11.39 

3.62 

40.00 

147.01 

5.02 

10.84 

1.90 

124.45 

2.21 

.51 

5.48 

529.40 


CITY   OF   HAWAIIAN    GARDENS 

Did   not   furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    HAWTHORNE 

Property  use 

City  hall  

Parks  and  recreation 

Libraries 

Water    _ 

Corporation  yard  

Off-street  parking 

Fire  department  facilities  

Airport 

Property  for  future  expansion 

Streets    

Total    


CITY   OF    HAYWARD 


City  hall  

Civic  center  site  .. 

Library  

Drainage  channels 

Parks  

Parking  lots  

Water  facilities 
Sewage    facilities 
Motor  pool  sites 

Fire  stations  

Airport 

Streets 


Acres 

1.20 

42.20 

1.40 

3.60 

2.20 

1.10 

.90 

77.30 

2.10 

535.00 

667.00 

2.02 

12.00 

2.76 

4.21 

100.46 

6.08 

41.48 

89.43 

4.54 

1.10 

675.00 

850.00 


Total    - 1 ,789.08 


CITY   OF    HEALDSBURG 

Government  buildings  and  grounds 

Parks   and  recreation   

Water  facilities  

Sewage  facilities  

Streets 


Total 


Civic  center  

Corporation  yards  ... 
Cut  and  cover  area 

Library     

Parking  lots  

Sewer  farm  

City  park  ... 

Recreation    area    

Streets  and  alleys 


19.24 
65.98 
12.64 
18.10 
140.00 


CITY   OF    HEM'T 


Total    - 

CITY   OF    HERCULES 

Streets    — - 

*  City  owns  no  other  real  property. 


CITY   OF    HERMOSA   BEACH 


Public  beach  

Parks     

Civic  center  

Corporation  yard 
Off-street  parking 
Drainage  sumps  . 
Streets 


255.96 

1.83 

1.49 

90.00 

.30 

1.80 

60.00 

2.98 

483.48 

353.00 

994.88 
47.90 


1 10.00 

11.50 

1.25 

1.20 

3.00 

.19 

245.07 


Total 


U4 


Total 


372.21 
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CITY   OF    HIDDEN    HILLS 

Property  use  Acres 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    HILLSBOROUGH 

Water  facilities  — — —  9.22 

City  hall  and  firehouse  — —  2.56 

Parks  and  playgrounds  —  .69 

Streets    281 .05 

Total    296.52 

CITY   OF    HOLLISTER 

Airport  - 2 10.00 

Disposal   site    21.00 

Sewer  farm 50.00 

Parks  and  other  city  properties —  10.00 

Streets _ 103.61 

Total    - 394.61 

CITY   OF    HOLTVILLE 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    HORNITOS 
City  is  inactive. 

CITY   OF    HUNTINGTON    BEACH 

City  hall,  library,  courts 3.48 

Corporation  yards  .65 

Water  department  facilities  18.03 

Parks  50.17 

Beaches 20.17 

Property  leased  to  private  enterprise  42.00 

Fire    stations    — 12.27 

Storm  drain  channels  — 7.54 

Pump  stations  2.06 

Streets    -  1,809.82 

Total    .._- 1 ,966 . 1 9 

CITY   OF    HUNTINGTON    PARK 

Civic    center 9.45 

Parks  - 54.28 

Fire   station  sites 2.84 

Public  works  yard  ___. 6.88 

Parking    ___  9.88 

Water  department   yards  .___ 5.36 

Undeveloped    property    .10 

Streets   and   alleys   427.44 

Total    5 16.24 

CITY   OF    HURON 

City  hall  .34 

Community  hall  1.87 

Sewer  farm 100.00 

Streets    132.36 

Total    234.57 

CITY   OF    IMPERIAL 

Did   not   furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    IMPERIAL    BEACH 

Governmental  administration  3.13 

Parks  and  recreation 1.77 

Vacant  land  133.40 

Streets    347.65 

Alleys  22.26 

Total 508.2 1 


Property  use 

Civic  center  

Fire  facilities  

Corporation  yard 

Parks 

Parking  lots  

Water  facilities 

Golf  course  

Dump  site  

Streets  and  alleys 

Total 


CITY   OF    INDIO 


CITY   OF    INDUSTRY 

Public  streets  

*  City  owns  no  other  real  property. 

CITY   OF    INGLEWOOD 

City  hall  and  police  station 

City  yard  and  annex 

Fire  stations  

Libraries - — 

Parking  lots  

Parks  and  recreation 

Water  facilities  _ ~ 

Land  leased  to  federal  government  for  armory 
Streets  and  alleys 


Acres 

1.20 

.70 

10.00 

31.25 

2.32 

6.60 

69.00 

32.00 

339.39 

492.46 


228.75 


1.30 

9.70 

1.58 

.65 

6.00 

95.00 

8.50 

2.81 

1,218.60 


Total     ...-. ---       1,344.14 


CITY   OF   IONE 

Did   not   furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    IRWINDALE 

Park   lands   — — 

Streets    

Total  


CITY   OF    ISLETON 


General  government 
Streets ~ 


Total 


CITY   OF   JACKSON 

Did   not   furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   KERMAN 

City  hall  and  shop 

Recreation  facilities ..— 

Drainage  facilities  — 

Sewage  disposal  plant — 

Streets  and  alleys.- - - 

Total - 


CITY   OF    KING 


General  government 

Public  safety  - 

Sanitation 

Recreation 

Airport    

Streets    — 

Total 


CITY   OF   KINGSBURG 

Parks        -- -  

Sewage  facilities  

Water  facilities  

Corporation  yard  — 

Miscellaneous  property  - 

Streets  and  alleys 

Total... - 


13.27 
121.06 

134.33 


3.56 

57.70 

61.26 


1.00 

1.90 

2.80 

46.30 

110.00 

162.00 


1.20 

.40 

26.00 

25.70 

214.20 

140.00 

407.50 


8.50 
110.00 
1.50 
3.50 
3.50 
189.00 

316.00 
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LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES   BY   USE 
CITY   OF    LAGUNA    BEACH 
Property  use 

City  hall  ___ 

Fire  station  

Parks,  beaches,  recreational  facilities 

Nursery  — 

Dump  __ 

Bus  terminal  

Parking  lots  — 

Library    — 

Vacant  

Others    

Streets    

Total — - 


Acres 

5.56 

.17 

38.92 

2.84 

2.93 

.46 

.89 

.20 

.93 

.31 

274.29 


CITY   OF    LA    HABRA 


Civic  center  - 

Parks    

Reservoir  

Miscellaneous 
Streets    

Total 


327.50 

4.12 
51.31 

3.50 

17.06 

618.00 

693.99 

.40 

3.10 

45.90 

144.00 

193.40 

37.20 

70.00 

16.40 

1,664.00 

Total 1,787.60 


CITY   OF    LAKEPORT 

City  hall  

Parks  and  playgrounds  .. — 

Sewage  disposal  facilities 

Streets    ._. 

Total 


CITY   OF    LAKEWOOD 


General  government 
Parks  and  recreation 

Water  facilities  

Streets    


CITY   OF    LA   MESA 

Municipal  buildings  and  parks 

Streets 


Total 


CITY   OF    LA   MIRADA 

Park  and  drainage  land 

Streets    


Total 


City  hall  

Park    

Drainage   channels 
Streets   and   alleys 

Total 


CITY   OF   LA   PUENTE 


Park  lands 
Green  area 
Streets    .. 


CITY   OF    LARKSPUR 


Total 


CITY   OF    LA   VERNE 

City  hall  and  yard  

Parks    

Reservoir  and  well  sites 

Streets    


Total 


58.00 
831.00 

889.00 


12.00 
588.00 

600.00 


2.20 

22.00 

5.00 

402.60 

439.80 


47.00 

2.00 

116.00 

165.00 


1.84 

16.96 

1.42 

191.22 

211.44 


CITY   OF    LAWNDALE 

Property  use  Acres 

Civic    center    1.08 

City  hall  .36 

Streets   and   alleys   __  246.12 

Total    247.56 

CITY   OF   LEMOORE 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   LINCOLN 

Government  buildings  _  1.12 

Water    facilities    17.57 

Parks    _.  23.73 

Sewage    facilities 22.49 

Airport  627.87 

Dumps  -. 6.3 1 

Streets    189.14 

Total ._ 888.2 3 

CITY   OF    LINDSAY 

Government  buildings  1.64 

Police  and  fire  department  facilities .34 

Water    facilities    6.12 

Parking  lots  .78 

Sewer  farm  and  dump  142.99 

Parks    37.04 

Streets 197.41 

Total  386.32 

CITY   OF    LIVE    OAK 

City  hall,  fire,  and  police 1.03 

Utility    yard    .35 

Parks,  water  wells,  and  storage  7.15 

Sewer   farm   18.60 

Streets          57.73 

Total    84.86 

CITY   OF    LIVERMORE 

General  administration  32.52 

Library 1 .37 

Police  and  fire  facilities.. 1.37 

Parks  and  recreation  12.16 

Public    works    .  831.18 

Total    _ 878.60 

CITY   OF    LIVINGSTON 

City    hall .07 

Sewage    facilities    30.06 

Water  facilities  .62 

Corporation  yard  .11 

Parks  6.00 

Fire  department  facilities  .16 

Streets   and    alleys       108.21 

Total    145.23 

CITY   OF    LODI 

City  hall  and  public  building  2.00 

Corporation    yard    1.25 

Electrical    facilities    .39 

Parking  lots 3.51 

Parks   and   recreation 120.02 

Sewage    facilities 22.00 

Disposal  areas  406.00 

Water  well  sites                  .65 

Miscellaneous    property .17 

Streets   and   alleys   ..... _ 635.00 

Total --  1,190.99 
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CITY    OF    LOMPOC 

Property  use  Acres 

General    government    46.05 

Water  and  power  facilities  30.00 

Streets   and   alleys   784.00 

Total    _ _ -- -----  860.45 

CITY   OF    LONG    BEACH 

Public  buildings  and  grounds  76.00 

Parks   and   recreation _  2,242.00 

Harbor    facilities    _.._ 790.00 

Airport    956.00 

Water  and  gas  facilities  __  213.00 

Streets    6,988.00 

Total      -  11,265.00 

CITY   OF    LOS    ALAMITOS 

All  general  governmental  purposes 10.00 

City  streets  815.00 

Total    : -  825.00 

CITY   OF   LOS   ALTOS 

Civic  center  9.12 

Residential  property  1.99 

Professional— administrative  parcel  .21 

Sewage  plant  site  _ 18.79 

Fire  station  . .30 

Park    2.34 

Streets    _ _ 533 .00 

Total    --  565.75 

CITY   OF    LOS   ALTOS    HILLS 

Town  hall  site  2.50 

Streets 226.96 

Total    229.46 

CITY   OF   LOS   ANGELES 

Airport  department  3,665.00 

Receiving  hospital  8.36 

Public  works  department 905.23 

Fire  department  287.54 

Health  department 13.18 

Police  department 404.17 

Animal  regulation  department  4.80 

Traffic  department  _ 2.67 

Off-street  parking  agency  26.25 

Building  and  safety  department .56 

Library  department  _ 30.10 

Harbor  department  2,966.00 

Recreation  and  parks  department  10,931.77 

Department  of  water  and  power,  water  system 

Los  Angeles  County  9,347.00 

Inyo  County  238,000.00 

Mono  County  63,000.00 

Department  of  water  and  power,  power  system 

Los  Angeles  County  2,281.00 

San  Bernardino  County 137.00 

Orange  County 24.00 

Streets  and  alleys  44,183.00 

Total    376,2 17.63 


CITY   OF    LOS   BANOS 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall  .50 

Corporation  yards  2.50 

Waterplant  2.00 

Storm  drainage  facilities 5.00 

Sewage  facilities  360.00 

Abandoned  sewer  plant 70.00 

Garbage  dumps  40.00 

Parks  and  fairgrounds  56.60 

Streets    296.98 

Total          -.-. -- 833.58 

CITY   OF    LOS   GATOS 

Town  hall  ......  2.82 

Plaza  .57 

Parks  and  recreation  27.81 

Fire  facilities  1.61 

Library    .30 

Corporation  yard  .26 

Miscellaneous  -  1.61 

Streets    482.00 

Total    5 16.98 

CITY   OF    LOYALTON 

Did   not   furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    LYNWOOD 

Civic  center  — 7.89 

Parks    _ - 46.25 

Fire  facilities  — — —  -71 

Parking  districts  —  1.32 

Water  well  sites 1-79 

Maintenance  yards  1-70 

Miscellaneous  land 5.27 

Streets - --- 587.00 

Total    -- - ~  65 1 .93 

CITY   OF    MADERA 

Public  buildings  — -  5.38 

Municipal  utility  sites  ._ 4.12 

Parks    -- - 28.47 

Sewer  farm  -  191.40 

Fresno  river  — - - 20.50 

Parking  lots  - - 2-69 

Streets  and  alleys  641.37 

Total --- —  893 .93 

CITY   OF   MANHATTAN    BEACH 

Civic  center  — 4.01 

Parks    3 1.82 

Fire  station  sites  ■** 

Storm  drain  sumps _ — - 4-05 

Parking  lots  -68 

City  yard  (old) - - 3.14 

City  yard  (new)  5.92 

Well  sites  -81 

Reservoirs   5.22 

Streets    475-50 

Total    -- - - --- 531.37 
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CITY   OF   MANTECA 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall .20 

Corporation  yard .78 

Housing  project  _ 3.30 

Sewer  plant  _ ._._  58.00 

Outfall  site  __ 181.00 

Pump  sites  .76 

Parks    .___ _  8.09 

Miscellaneous  property 4.15 

Streets  and  alleys  235.84 

Total 492 . 1 2 

CITY   OF   MARICOPA 

Lots    1.63 

Maintenance  yard  .27 

Streets    26.76 

Total _ __ 28.66 

CITY   OF   MARKLEEVILLE 

City  is  inactive. 

CITY    OF   MARTINEZ 

City  hall  and  public  buildings 2.16 

Parking  lots  _ 1.67 

Parks    __ 54.1 1 

Sewage  facilities  70.73 

Water  facilities  12.65 

Vacant  lands _ _ .39 

Pistol  range  _ 20.00 

Other  city  property. __ _ 81.43 

Flood  control  channels 10.00 

Streets    290.20 

Total 543.34 

CITY   OF   MARYSVILLE 

Inside  city 276.00 

Outside  city 204.00 

Total     480.00 

CITY   OF   MAYWOOD 

City  hall,  police,  and  fire .62 

Park    3.25 

Street  yard  .66 

Park  and  community  building .20 

Miscellaneous  .22 

Streets 1 57.58 

Total 162.53 

CITY   OF   McFARLAND 

City  hall .69 

Sewage  plant  and  farm 157.00 

Miscellaneous  property 2.61 

Streets    127.60 

Total 287.90 

CITY   OF   MEADOWLAKE 

City  is  inactive. 

CITY   OF    MENDOTA 

City  hall  and  police  station 1.03 

Maintenance  yard .31 

Airport  and  garbage  disposal 17.00 

Sewage  plant  and  waste  disposal 40.00 

Water  facilities 7.00 

Park    5.00 

Streets _  58.42 

Total 128.76 


CITY   OF   MENLO    PARK 

Property  use  Acres 

Civic  center  __ 9.33 

Parks  and  playgrounds 41.09 

Pumping  plant  _ __ .10 

Vacant  property  6.00 

Streets    339.93 

Total      396.45 

CITY   OF    MERCED 

City  hall  .20 

Police  station .34 

Dump  sites  347.40 

Corporation  yard  2.80 

Parks  and  recreation _ 69.98 

Fire  stations  1.61 

Parking  lots  _. 2.66 

Airport 5 3 7.99 

Pump  plant .13 

City  streets  .. 928.00 

Total 1,891.11 

CITY   OF   MILLBRAE 

Civic  center  5. 50 

Public  utility  facilities 10.50 

Parks  and  playgrounds 17.50 

Parking  lots  _ 3.25 

Streets 40.00 

Total 76.75 

CITY   OF    MILL   VALLEY 

Public  buildings,  creeks,  unused  streets 9.71 

Park  and  open  space 125.00 

Streets    ..._  304.54 

Total 439.26 

CITY   OF   MILPITAS 

Did   not   furnish   landownership   data    requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   MODESTO 

Parks  149.20 

Municipal  ball  park 20.00 

Golf  courses  193.29 

Airport 457.00 

Fire  stations  2.75 

Police  office  .96 

Corporation  yard  8.18 

Water  pump  sites 3.28 

Sewer  pump  site... .21 

Storm  drainage  pump  site .13 

Sewage  treatment  plant 160.00 

Garbage    disposal   site 38.91 

Parking  lots  2.20 

Library 1.76 

City  hall  1.17 

Streets ..- 1,050.00 

Total - 2,089.04 

CITY   OF   MONROVIA 

Parks 65.00 

Gravel  pit  40.00 

Watershed  property — 1,810.00 

Parking  lots  3.50 

Reservoirs 9.50 

Miscellaneous  city  property 11.00 

Streets    --. --. --  654.55 

Total    2,593.55 
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CITY   OF   MONTAGUE 


Property  use 

City  hall  __ 

Airport  

Fire  department 

Auditorium  

Ball  park  ._ 

Rodeo  grounds  ... 
Swimming   pool 

Dump   site   

Water    facilities 
Streets  and  alleys 

Total    


CITY   OF    MONTCLAIR 


Civic    center 

Parks  

Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF    MONTEBELLO 


Civic  center 

Corporation  yard  ... 
Recreation  facilities 

Fire  stations  

Golf  course  

Parks  

Parking  lot  

Miscellaneous 

Streets  and  alleys  ... 


Total 


CITY   OF   MONTEREY 

Colton  hall 

Police  and  fire  stations  

Library  

Corporation  yard  

Abandoned  sewer  outfall  

Veterans  hall  

Warehouse   

Alarina   

Parking  lots  

Cemetery  

Beaches,  parks,  playgrounds,  greenbelts,  etc. 

Other  property  

Streets    


Total 


Civic  center  

Library    ._ 

Fire  department 

Parks    

Water  facilities  . 
Streets    


CITY   OF   MONTEREY    PARK 


Total 


CITY   OF   MONTE    SERENO 


City  offices 
Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF   MORGAN    HILL 

Did  not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 


Acres 

.26 

319.00 

.17 

.95 

2.94 

1.81 

2.94 

5.53 

6.33 

231.16 

571.09 

2.30 

22.80 

635.00 

660.10 

16.46 

3.81 

.34 

1.65 

110.84 

58.40 

.23 

.41 

764.53 

956.67 

3.42 

2.58 

.85 

1.58 

.12 

.50 

.32 

9.67 

1.90 

14.35 

134.33 

1.18 

648.67 

819.47 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

65.00 

15.00 

500.00 

585.00 

.18' 
45,94 

46.12 


CITY   OF   MOUNTAIN    VIEW 

Property  use 

City  hall 

Library 

Corporation  yard  

Proposed  corporation  yard 

Police  station  

Police  shooting  range  

Fire  facilities  

Sewage  treatment  plant  _ 

Dump  lands  

Water  facilities  

Parks  and  recreation   

Parking  lots  

Vacant  and   undeveloped   

Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF    MOUNT   SHASTA 

City  hall,  fire,  and  shop  sites 

Ball  park  and  well  site  area  

Armory  site   

City  park 

Waste   disposal  facilities   

Water  facilities  

Other 

Streets    


Total 


Acres 

6.33 

.75 

.32 

6.77 

.38 

.80 

4.38 

4.00 

58.37 

12.41 

54.17 

8.70 

2.54 

775.71 

935.63 

1.30 

7.20 

4.80* 

22.00 

185.20 

42.20 

5.30  t 
188.00 

456.00 


*  Leased  to  California  National  Guard. 
t  Leased  to  radio  station. 

CITY   OF   NAPA 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    NATIONAL   CITY 

Parks  and  recreation  — - 

Flood  control 

Municipal  golf  course  _— - 

Public  works  

Industrial  property  _ _ 

Housing  and  vacant  property  

Sewage  facilities — 

Streets   and   alleys  


CITY   OF    NEEDLES 


Flood  control 
Golf  course  _ 

Well  site 

Recreation  

Unused   land 
Streets    

Total     -- 


19.00 
44.50 
1.00 
4.50 
80.00 
79.83 


CITY   OF    NEVADA   CITY 

Municipal  airport  . 

City  reservoirs  

Dump  site  

Sewage  treatment  plant  

Park    - - — 

Streets    — 

Total    


CITY   OF   NEWARK 


Civic  center  . 
Fire  stations  . 
City  yard 
Youth  center 
Cutler  house  . 
Signboard  __. 
Streets    

Total    -- 


228.83 

109.00 

3.50 

2.50 

5.50 

15.00 

80.00 

215.50 

11.84 
.88 
1.21 
.38 
.94 
.12 
507.00 

522.37 
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LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED   CITIES   BY   USE 

CITY   OF    NEWMAN 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall  ..____ .34 

Corporation  yard  .69 

Sewer  farm 20.00 

Refuse  dump  3.50 

Park  and  recreation  areas  8.49 

Library    .34 

Waterworks  yard  .52 

Streets  and  alleys  130.27 


Total 


CITY   OF    NEWPORT   BEACH 

City  hall  and  public  facilities  

Public  beach   

Parking  lots 

Youth  center  

Parks  

Fire  stations  

Libraries    

Trailer  park  _ 

Reservoir  

Other  city  property  

Streets    


164.15 


68.11 

206.20 

1.04 

3.47 

18.00 

1.12 

.99 

7.90 

170.99 

42.61 

830.00 


Total    1,350.43 


CITY   OF    NORTH    SACRAMENTO 

Civic  center  

Parks     ._ 

Corporation  yard  

Well  sites  and  yard  

Industrial  property   

Sewer  pump  sites  

Streets  and  alleys  

Total    

*  Merged  with  City  of  Sacramento  January  1,   1965. 

CITY    OF    NORWALK 
Civic  center  

Corporation  yard  

City  well  sites   


4.00 

21.76 

2.08 

2.42 

20.00 

.42 

420.80 

471.48 


20.00 
8.00 
1.00 


Streets         2,226.00 


Total  ...  2,255.00 


City  hall 
Cemetery 
Streets 


CITY   OF    NOVATO 


9.60 

2.90 

368.50 


Total 


CITY   OF   OAKDALE 

Sewage  facilities  

Airport    

Hospital  

Park    ~ 

City  yards  

Public   buildings  ... 

Well  site  

Refuse  and  water  tank 
Miscellaneous  property 
Streets  and  alleys      


Total 


381.00 

17.10 
57.10 

.90 

36.20 

2.20 

.60 

.20 
18.30 

.13 
228.40 

361.13 


Property  use                   CITY  OF  OAKLAND  ^^ 

Parks    department    1,241.60 

Recreation    department    382.29 

Port  of  Oakland 17,212.00 

Streets 7^45 .00 

Total    26,080.89 

CITY   OF   OCEANSIDE 

General  government  

Harbor    

Parks  and  recreation  

Water    facilities ____ 

Airport    ..... _ 

Abandoned  waste  disposal  site  

Abandoned  railway  right-of-way 

Sewage  facilities  


10.00 

100.00 

233.00 

169.00 

35.95 

68.00 

23.00 

12.00 

Streets  1,122.00 

Total    1,772.95 


General  government 

Parks  district 

Streets    

Total 


CITY   OF   OJAI 


CITY   OF    ONTARIO 

City  hall  

Airport  

City  yards  

Civic  center  _. 

Fire  department  facilities  

Library _. 

Parks  ' 

Police   facilities      

Sew  age  treatment  plant  and  public  golf  course 

Parking   lots 

Parking  district's  properties  

Water  facilities  

Streets 

Total 


7.77 

11.13 

138.98 

157.88 

1.35 

1,058.71 

3.23 

.56 

2.09 

.84 

178.36 

1.32 

348.04 

4.41 

2.54 

23.45 

2,500.00 

4,124.90 


CITY   OF  ORANGE 

Civic  center  3.62 

Parking   lots 2.60 

City  yard  and  water  well  sites  17.04 

Reservoirs  5.54 

Fire  stations  1.95 

Library  1.13 

Parks  40.62 

Flood  control  facilities  6.85 

Streets  and  alleys  1,384.00 

Total 1,463.35 


CITY    OF    ORANGE    COVE 


Government   buildings 
Water  wells  ... 
Park  and  fire  station 
Sewage  treatment  facilities 

Vacant  property         

Streets  and  alleys 

Total       


City  hall 

Sewer   facilities   

Parks 

Well  sites  and  pumps 

Dump  

Vacant  property 
Streets  

Total 


CITY   OF   ORLAND 


.37 

.63 

1.70 

54.00 

10.00 

211.99 

278.69 


.09 
89.50 
21.44 

.50 
34.60 

.47 
122.95 

269.55 


Public  Land  Ownership  and  Use 
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LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED   CITIES  BY   USE 

CITY   OF   OROVILLE 

Property  use  Acres 

Administration    _____ _____  72.52 

Public  works  55.40 

Library    _ .36 

Parks  and  recreation. 98.45 

Airport        804.29 

Streets    208.96 

Total 1,239.98 

CITY   OF   OXNARD 

Public  buildings  and  parking  lots 10.50 

Parks  and  recreation 225.00 

Fire  facilities  3.00 

Water  facilities _ 2.00 

Streets  and  alleys ___ __ 1,053.26 

Total 1 ,293 .76 

CITY   OF    PACIFICA 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    PACIFIC   GROVE 

Public   buildings   1.00 

Parks  and  playgrounds 107.00 

Public  beaches  ____ 118.00 

Library ____ _ _ .2  5 

Golf  course  __ _. _ 36.00 

Streets    ______ _...  296.00 

Total .___ __ 558.25 

CITY   OF    PALMDALE 

Park  area  5.00 

Streets    320.00 

Total     325.00 

CITY   OF    PALM   SPRINGS 

Civic  center -__ 30.00 

Sewage   disposal  site 20.00 

Fire  stations  ____ 2.00 

Airport  and  maintenance  center 800.00 

Polo  grounds  _ _ 38.00  * 

Little  League  field _ 2.00 

Parks    2  7 .00 

Sanitary   fill  site — _ __ 40.00 

Parking  lot  _ .30 

Streets 1,230.00 

Total ___ ____ _____ __ 2,189.30 

*  Includes  pavilion,  clubhouse,  baseball  field,  rodeo  grounds,  and  stables. 

CITY   OF    PALO   ALTO 

Public  buildings,  parks,  airport,  golf  course,  etc.  532.00 

Public  utilities 13.00 

Parking    56.00 

Vacant  property  2,654.00  * 

Streets    __ 1,200.00 

Total 4,455.00 

*  Mostly  future  park  sites  and  baylands. 

CITY   OF    PALOS   VERDES    ESTATES 

Parks    457.07 

Golf  course  and  park 221.20 

Streets    _ __ 736.00 

Total  1,414.27 


CITY   OF    PARAMOUNT 

Property  use  Acres 

Administrative  offices  __ 1.05 

Parks    10.50 

Vacant  property 1.40 

Streets    __ 3 1 2 .66 

Total  325.61 

CITY   OF    PARLIER 

City  hall  __ .43 

Water  pump  stations .30 

Sewer   pump    stations _ .17 

Sewer  ponds   10.00 

Storm  drain  ponds .57 

Parks  ______ _ 1.50 

Streets    50.13 

Total 63.10 

CITY   OF    PASADENA 

Public  buildings,  yards,  etc 17.33 

Libraries 4.84 

Parks,  developed  411.83 

Parks,  undeveloped  649.24 

Traffic  islands  and  medians 23.94 

Light  and   power  facilities 35.28 

Water  department   facilities _  1,957.82 

Fire  stations  4.57 

Hall  of  justice 2.00 

Street  department  yards 4.30 

Former  sewage  disposal  plant 33.00 

Parking  lots  12.47 

Excess   right-of-way   2.50 

Other  --  5 .00 

Streets  and  alleys _ _ 2,231.28 

Total _ 5,395.40 

CITY   OF   PASO   ROBLES 

Civic  center  2.71 

Industrial  park  lands _~  98.93  * 

Water  facilities  _ 55.71 

Sewage  facilities  _ 40.09 

Fire  stations  -46 

Corporation  yards  2.06 

Parks  and  playgrounds  _ 16.39 

Pioneer  museum  site  -41 

Streets  and  alleys  365.00 

Total    _-- -- ----- 581 .76 

*  This  property  is  being  offered  for  sale. 

CITY   OF    PATTERSON 

City  buildings  and  parks  ~ — -  3.00 

Utility  yard  ._..... - -----  10.61 

Dump  ground  __. — _ - 2.90 

Sewer  farm  _-._.. - - —  92.00 

Undeveloped  open  land  - 8.40 

Streets  and  alleys  -----  122.00 

Total    238.91 

CITY   OF    PERRIS 

City  hall  ....__ - - -  - 6.00 

Sewage  facilities  - — - -----  10-00 

Water  facilities  ...—„— - - -  5.00 

Parks - - 4.00 

Streets    _ 50.00 

Total    - 75.00 
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LANDOWNERSHIPS  OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES   BY 

CITY   OF    PETALUMA 

Property  use 

City  hall 

Library 

Sewer  plant  

Pump  station 

Dump  site  

Thompson  Creek  

Firehouses  

Parking  lots  

Parks    ._ 

Water  facilities  

Streets    


Total 


City  hall  

Corporation  yard 

Dump  site  

Parks 

Vacant  ._ _ 

Streets    


CITY   OF    PICO   RIVERA 


Total 


CITY   OF    PIEDMONT 

All  general  governmental  purposes 
Streets 

Total 


„.        ,     „  CITY   OF    PINOLE 

City  hall 

Parks  and  recreation  

Sewage  treatment  plant  and  pump ..... 

Storm  drains 

Streets 


Total 


City  hall 

Parks  

Sewage  facilities 
Water  facilities  . 
Streets 


CITY   OF    PISMO    BEACH 


Total 


Civic  center  .. 

City  hall 

Library 

Parks  and  recreation 
Water  facilities 

Sewage  facilities  

Corporation  yard 

Parking 

Streets    


CITY   OF    PITTSBURG 


Total 


City  hall  and  annex 
Corporation  yard 
Parks  

Fire  station  ..... 

Streets    


CITY   OF    PLACENTIA 


Total 


USE 

Acres 

3.50 

.40 

7.50 

.20 

21.40 

.60 

.60 

1.60 

27.00 

331.14 

346.70 


740.64 


3.50 
2.00 
2.50 
60.00 
2.00 
825.00 

895.00 


22.82 
210.86 

233.68 


1.59 
7.01 
5.97 
1.03 
114.30 

129.90 


3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
6.00 
53.33 

70.33 


12.20 

.66 

.29 

495.40 

25.40 

18.00 

.66 

1.70 

401.00 

955.31 


.57 

.12 

11.26 

.70 

145.45 

158.10 


CITY   OF   PLACERVILLE 

Property  use 

City  hall  and  firehouse _ 

Parks    

Parking  lots  

Water  facilities 

Corporation  yard 

Dump  site  

Sewage  facilities  

Flood  channel  

City-owned  lot  

Streets    


Total 


Parks 

Flood  control  . 
Water  facilities 
Streets    


CITY   OF    PLEASANT   HILL 


Total 


CITY   OF    PLEASANTON 

City  hall  

Fire  facilities  

Sewage  pumping  and  treatment. 

Corporation  yard  

Water  facilities  

Wartime  housing  projects 
Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF    PLYMOUTH 

City  hall  and  firehouse  

Pumphouse  and  water  reservoir 

Streets    


Total 


City    hall 

Settling    ponds 
Streets    


CITY   OF   POINT  ARENA 


Total 


CITY   OF    POMONA 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    PORTERVILLE 

Public    buildings    

Well  sites  and  storage  tanks   

Sewer  farm 

Municipal    airport 

Park  and   recreation  areas  

Municipal  golf  course  

Parking  Lots  

Land  for  flood  control  purposes 
Streets    


Acres 

.50 

6.00 

3.40 

2.00 

1.20 

13.60 

5.30 

2.60 

.40 

121.60 


156.60 

.60 

.54 

2.04 

657.18 

660.36 

.41 

.39 

31.62 

.57 

5.64 

40.00 

116.24 

194.87 

1.00 

1.00 

25.05 

27.05 

.14 

1.00 

11.00 

12.14 


7.00 

30.00 

442.00 

840.00 

37.40 

36.80 

7.19 

226.60 

557.70 


Total 


2,184.69 


CITY   OF    PORT   HUENEME 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 


City  hall 

Parks    

Old  fire  hall 

Watershed   lands 

Reservoirs  

Streets 


CITY   OF   PORTOLA 


Total 


2.07 

8.28 

.34 

161.00 
2.00 

80.00 

253.69 


Public  Land  Ownership  and  Use 
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LANDOWNERSHIPS  OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES  BY  USE 

CITY   OF    RED   BLUFF 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall  .03 

Parking    lots    ~  .73 

Airport    644.13 

Dump    site    38.59 

Sewage  facilities  - 1.55 

Water  facilities ._ 8.03 

Parks    (developed)    -  19.10 

Parks    (undeveloped)    182.00 

Streets —~ 3  3 .80 

Total    ..-.. 927.96 

CITY   OF    REDDING 

Administration    4.00 

Park  and   recreation  100.00 

Fire  and  police  1.00 

Shops  and  warehouses  —  4.00 

Electrical  system   1.00 

Disposal  site  60.00 

Sewer  and  water  facilities 285.00 

Airports 580.00 

Open   storage   5.00 

Off-street  parking 5.00 

Vacant   property   786.00 

Property  leased   to  others   491.00 

Streets   and    alleys   680.00 

Total    .... 3,002.00 

CITY   OF    REDLANDS 

General    government 295.00 

Public  works  78.00 

Park   _______ 80.00 

Water    __ 982 .00 

Airport    1 2 1 .00 

Cemetery 60.00 

Streets 1,3  50.00 

Total    __  2,966.00 

CITY   OF   REDONDO    BEACH 

Municipal    buildings    14.33 

Sumps    _ 5.50 

Parking  lots  7.40 

Parks 3  3 .97 

Harbor  property 8.50 

Streets    _ 82  8 .00 

Total    _._.__  897.70 

CITY   OF   REDWOOD   CITY 

Public  buildings  8.00 

Marina     _ 20.00 

Port    _ 186.00 

Water   facilities    28.00 

Parks  and   playgrounds  116.00 

Streets    800.00 

Total    1,158.00 

CITY   OF    REEDLEY 

General  government  _. .43 

Municipal  shop  1.00 

Parks   7 1 .84 

Sewage  facilities  15.45 

Disposal    site    _ _ 10.00 

Streets 3  05 .96 

Total    404.68 


Property  use                   CITY  OF  R,ALTO  Acres 

Civic  center 7.06 

City  yards   2.07 

Cemetery 8.66 

Fire  and  police  facilities  .68 

Parking  lot .22 

Sewage    facilities    14.88 

Reservoir  properties  18.77 

Parks    ...  48.24 

Streets    747 .70 

Total    848.28 

CITY   OF    RICHMOND 

City  buildings  61.06 

Fire  stations  4.22 

Wharves   43 .8 1 

Parks    369.50 

Playgrounds  — .  2 1.00 

Playlots    -  3 .00 

Tidelots  3,044.18 

Streets    _ 140.31 

Total --- 3 ,687 .08 

CITY   OF    RIDGECREST 

Streets    500.00  ' 

*  City  owns  no  other  real  property. 

CITY   OF   RIO   VISTA 
Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    RIPON 

Civic  center  -46 

Library -14 

Corporation  yard  — .30 

Park    ----- -----  4.09 

Parking  lot  ~ ------  -44 

Pump  plants  -30 

Streets    — 78.80 

Total -----  84.53 

CITY   OF    RIVERBANK 

City  hall  and  police  station..— .50 

Corporation  yards  2.00 

Public   housing   - - 6.00 

Parks  and  recreation — — 10.00 

Sewage  treatment  facilities 146.00 

Streets    ----- 291.00 

Total -- ----- -  460.50 

CITY   OF    RIVERSIDE 

Public  buildings  5.50 

Parks  and  recreation — 468.00 

Airport    269.30 

Heliport    -  1  -80 

Off-street  parking   - 12.20 

Sanitary  cut  and  fill 142.90 

Sewage  facilities  — - 134.00 

Quarry  site  - 10-30 

Dump  sites  - 21.40 

Public  utilities  department  building  and  storage  29.50 

Electrical  substations  10.40 

Water  facilities— Riverside  County —  481.90 

Water-bearing  land-San  Bernardino  County.. -  412.60 

Irrigation  division  facilities-Riverside  County -  119.40 

Irrigation  division  facilities— San  Bernardino 

County  -- - - 145-40 

Fire  department  stations — 4.30 

Other  city  property.- -  - - -  345.50 

Streets    ----- - 4,460.40 

Total -- 7,074.80 

*  This  property   subject   to  lease,   sale,   or  recreational  use. 
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LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES   BY   USE 

CITY   OF    ROCKLIN 

Property  use  Acres 

Administration  building  and  park 1.00 

Maintenance  building  and  ball  park 14.00 

Disposal  site  5.00 

Firehouse  .30 

Recreation  hall  .10 

Streets    _. 180.00 

Total 200.40 

CITY   OF    ROHNERT    PARK 

Sewage  treatment  facilities 24.00 

Water  well  sites 1.00 

Corporation  yard  ~ 2.00 

Park    5.00 

Streets    __ - -- 85.00 

Total 1 17.00 

CITY   OF   ROLLING    HILLS 

City  hall  and  public  buildings 1.00 

Park    14.00 

Streets  *  

Total 15.00 

*  Data  unavailable. 

CITY   OF    ROLLING    HILLS    ESTATES 

Parks  1.89 

Streets 201.00 

Total  202.89 

CITY   OF    ROSEMEAD 

City  streets  290.00  * 

*  City  has  no  other  real  property. 

CITY   OF    ROSEVILLE 

Sewage  facilities        68.90 

Reservoir          4.00 

Dump  sites  10.00 

Parks  and  recreation        38.85 

Electrical  substations         2.12 

Municipal  golf  course 117.00 

Public  works  department  facilities  3.82 

Library  site   .32 

City  hall             ._. .34 

Hospital  8.32 

Streets                552.73 

Total  806.40 

TOWN    OF    ROSS 

Civic  center  and  general  government 8.78 

Streets                                            87.27 

Total  96.05 

CITY   OF   SACRAMENTO 

Parks  and  recreation  1,328.21 

Water  facilities                           162.05 

Fire  stations,  parking  lots,  libraries  18.57 

Airport  and  extensions 598.91 

Auditorium        2.50 

City  cemeteries 33.24 

City  hall  2.06 

Dumps 32.28 

Wharf 2.19 

Corporation  yard  25.00 

Crocker   Art   Gallery                 2.07 


Property  use  Acres 

Hall  of  Justice _ 2.50 

Incinerator   plant   10.26 

McGeorge  Law  School .82 

Pony  Express  Museum .04 

Sacramento  Transit  Authority 2.50 

Housing  authority  70.00 

Other  city  property.. 6.65 

Streets    .                                                        4,836.41 

Total _ 7,136.26 

CITY   OF   SALINAS 

Public  buildings  — 7.28 

Municipal  airport  — 681.70 

Parks  -- _  251.45 

Sewage  treatment  plants 15.50 

Municipal   golf   course 198.00 

Rodeo  grounds  __ 56.10 

Parking  lots _ 4.50 

Streets 1,054.56 

Total. 2,269.09 

CITY   OF   SAN    ANSELMO 

City  hall  _ .50 

Fire  station  .60 

Corporation  yard  48.16 

Parks  and  recreation _ 10.00 

Other  ~_~ 5.33 

Streets    - 281.80 

Total 346.39 

CITY   OF   SAN    BERNARDINO 

Administrative  .89 

Fire  11.22 

Parks  ...... 242.26 

Sewage  facilities  — 132.42 

Cemetery  19.58 

Library 2 .29 

Transit    2.57 

Police 3.94 

Water  ..                                      2,403.03 

Streets — ...  2,880.00 

Total _ 5,698.20 

CITY   OF   SAN    BRUNO 

Civic  center  _ 2.60 

Park  areas  - _ 73.40 

Water  facilities  and  corporation  yard 9.20 

Street   department   ~ 1.40 

Flood  control  _ 3.10 

Sewage  disposal  facilities 6.00 

Streets    540.20 

Total ...- -— --  635.90 

CITY   OF    SAN    BUENAVENTURA 

City  hall 1.03 

Corporation  yard  6.12 

Fire  stations  _ 1.33 

Police  station  .74 

Recreation  centers 8.60 

Sewage  facilities  — 47.10 

Parks  and  playgrounds 577.43 

Parking  lots  - 12.72 

Water  facilities  171.56 

Unimproved  land  — 57.80 

Streets    - ----- 768.00 

Total. -- - L652.43 
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TABLE   69— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES   BY   USE 

CITY   OF   SAN   CARLOS 

Property  use 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   SAN   CLEMENTE  * 

Parks 

Water  facilities  

Sewer  facilities  _. 

Streets __ 


Acres 


300.00 
25.00 
20.00 

600.00 


Total 945 .00 

*  All  figures  are  approximate. 

CITY   OF   SAND   CITY 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF    SAN    DIEGO 

General  (nondesignated)   6,666.16 

Fire  department  7.37 

Library  5.12 

Park  and  recreation  department 4,267.14 

Police   department  _ 4.94 

Public  works  department 1,409.47 

Utility  department   (water  and  sewer) 37,997.57 

Streets    ._ .__ 6,849.72 


Total 57,207.49 


CITY   OF   SAN    DIMAS 

City  hall  

New  civic  center  site 

Miscellaneous  

Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF   SAN    FERNANDO 

General  civic  purposes 

Parking  lots  

Parks  

Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF   SAN    GABRIEL 


City  hall 

Civic  auditorium  

Parks  and  recreation 

Public  works 

Police  facilities 

Fire  department  

Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF   SANGER 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   SAN   JACINTO 

Public  buildings _ 

Sewage  treatment  facilities 

Parks  _ .._.. .._. 

Streets    

Total 


.08 

.32 

1.03 

361.00 

362.43 

7.50 

6.50 

42.00 

456.00 

512.00 


.55 

3.88 

12.17 

4.51 

.88 

1.13 

460.00 

483.12 


2.00 

10.00 

4.00 

181.85 

197.85 


CITY   OF   SAN   JOAQUIN 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 


CITY   OF   SAN    JOSE 

Property  use 

Civic  center  and  future  additions  _ 

Auditorium 

Corporation  yards  

Fine  arts  center  (proposed) 

Fire  stations  

Libraries 

Municipal  airport  _ 

Parking  lots  

Nursery  

Parks    

Water  facilities  

Streets    ■ 

Total 


CITY   OF   SAN   JUAN   BAUTISTA 

Did   not  furnish   landownership    data  requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   SAN   JUAN   CAPISTRANO 
Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY  OF   SAN   LEANDRO 
Did   not  furnish   landownership    data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   SAN    LUIS   OBISPO 

City  hall  and  library  _ 

Police  and  fire  stations  _ 

Corporation  yards  

Parks 

Sewage  treatment  facilities. 

Water  facilities  — 

Pump  and  tank  sites  

Recreation  building  

Parking  lots  __ — — — 

Streets    

Total -- — 


Acres 

36.10 

2.60 

29.00 

.50 

16.00 

3.30 

1,057.00 

9.10 

2.00 

1,474.00 

357.40 

6,919.00 

9,906.00 


CITY   OF   SAN    MARCOS 


Park    

Streets    _ 
Total 


CITY   OF   SAN    MARINO 


Park    

Flood  control 

Streets    __ 

Total 


CITY   OF   SAN    MATEO 


Administration 
Police  

Fire  — 


Flood  control 
Public  works 

Parks 

Golf  course  _ 

Libraries    

Streets    

Total 


CITY   OF   SAN    PABLO 

Public  facilities  

Parks    

Library    - - 

City  hall  — 

Corporation  yard  and  senior  citizens'  facility. 

Recreation  hall  

Streets    __ 

Total    - - - 


1.49 

1.54 

1.20 

290.00 

47.00 

20.00 

3.00 

1.04 

4.35 

550.00 

919.62 

7.00 
300.00 
307.00 

30.00 

5.00 

483.00 

518.00 


4.20 

2.10 

1.60 

11.80 

110.00 

70.00 

103.00 

2.20 

1,120.00 

1,424.90 

17.00 

7.10 

.32 

1.09 

2.00 

.46 

353.00 

380.97 
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LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED   CITIES   BY   USE 

CITY   OF   SAN    RAFAEL 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall   (new)   ___  2.30 

City  hall  (old)  .55 

Fire  stations  2.57 

Library _. .64 

Parking  lots  __ 5.28 

Parks    56.25 

Other  property  _ _ _ 8.23 

Streets    606.79 


Total 


CITY   OF    SANTA   ANA 


Civic  center  ._. _ 

Museum  

Corporation  yard  

Fire  stations  

Utility  sites  _ 

Parks  and  recreation 

Drainage  channels  

Other  city  property 

Streets    3,267.83 


682.61 

20.00 

2.00 

40.00 

2.00 

40.00 

151.00 

204.02 

4.00 


Total    _       3,730.85 


CITY   OF   SANTA   BARBARA 

Airport    _ 

Watershed  land  _ 

Reservoirs  

Water  treatment  plants 

Water  pumping  plants _ 

Water  department  offices  

Golf  course  

Park  land  (developed)  

Park  land  (undeveloped)  

Beach  area  

Park  and  recreation  department  offices 

Fire  department  facilities  

Police  facilities  

Library 

City  pound  

City  hall  _ 

Miscellaneous  property  

Corporation  yards  

Sanitary  fill  site  _ 

Sewage  treatment  plant 

Streets    


946.00 

,109.57 

995.13 

39.27 

1.28 

5.88 

109.00 

314.85 

575.91 

100.00 

2.10 

5.32 

.89 

1.36 

1.09 

2.00 

4.73 

2.75 

82.34 

8.38 

,363.00 


Total 9,670.85 


CITY   OF   SANTA   CLARA 

City  hall  

Police  department 

Fire  department  _ 

Library    

Parks    

Cemetery  

Water  facilities  

Electric  department 

Streets 

Total    


CITY   OF   SANTA   CRUZ 

Water  department  facilities  *  

*  City  did  not  supply  other  landownership  data. 


7.50 

3.50 

5.00 

6.00 

110.00 

7.00 

17.20 

5.72 

1,277.00 

1,438.92 
2,791.85 


CITY   OF   SANTA   FE   SPRINGS 

Property  use 

Civic  center  

Park   

Fire  stations  _ 

Maintenance  yard 

Streets    


Total 


Buildings  

Airport    

Flood  control 
Parks    

Parking  lots  — 
Reservoir    


CITY   OF   SANTA   MARIA 


Sewage  treatment  facilities 
Streets   


Acres 

12.10 

9.96 

.97 

.24 

500.00 

523.27 

12.90 

48.00 

5.25 

89.00 

6.86 

12.82 

123.20 

890.50 


Total    _ __ _ 1,188.53 


CITY   OF   SANTA   MONICA 

City  hall  _ — 

Auditorium - __ 

Libraries    

City  yards — 

Fire  stations  _ _ 

Animal  shelter  

Airport _ 

Parks    

Property  held  for  sale  or  future  use  

Water  facilities  

Cemetery 

Bus  yards  

Parking  lots  — 

Streets ~ 


7.02 

11.12 

2.66 

18.34 

1.06 

.10 

212.20 

58.19 

3.46 

27.30 

25.29 

29.96 

11.82 

1,280.00 


Total -       1,688.52 


CITY   OF   SANTA   PAULA 

City  hall  .. 

Library    — 

Corporation  yard  and  sewage  treatment  facilities 

Parks ..— 

Parking  lots 

Post  office  

Fire  station  

Dump  site — 

Undeveloped  river  bottom  land  

Streets — . - 


Total 


CITY   OF   SANTA   ROSA 

City  hall  

Flood  control  channels  _ 

Fire  station  sites   ~ 

Library 

Corporation  yard  

Sewer  farm — — 

Parking  lots  

Parks    — - 

Streets    — 


1.30 

.70 

9.90 

5.50 

1.70 

.30 

.30 

10.00 

77.00 

255.00 

361.70 

1.00 

20.00 

1.50 

1.00 

3.30 

190.00 

8.30 

436.00 

971.00 


Total -. ~-~ -■       1,632.10 


CITY   OF   SARATOGA 


Civic  center 
Library  site  _ 
Streets    


Total 


8.70 

.30 

473.00 

482.00 
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TABLE  69— Continued 

LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES  BY  USE 

CITY   OF    SAUSALITO 

Property  use  Acres 

Public  buildings  __ 1.40 

Parks    _ - _ - 24.50 

Parking  lots - - 2.10 

Vacant  property   —  90.00 

Streets    _ - - 162.70 

Total - - - - 280.70 

CITY   OF   SEAL   BEACH 

Civic  center  and  public  buildings - 4.20 

Beach  frontage  40.00 

Water  facilities  — - - 3.60 

Recreational  facilities - 1.70 

Parking    _ _ _ _ — -  5.30 

Streets    _ _ ----- 1,333.00 

Total    - -- - --- ----- 1,387.80 

CITY   OF   SEASIDE 

City  buildings  _ — 1-00 

Parks    - 2  3 .00 

Streets    -- _ 365.00 

Total - -- 389.00 

CITY  OF   SEBASTOPOL 

City  hall  and  public  buildings  .87 

Fire  station  .15 

Corporation  yard  -  1.98 

Water  facilities  3.70 

Booster  station  .09 

Sewage  treatment   facilities   13.03 

Parks --- 1 1 .04 

Industrial  park 27.06 

Parking  lots  1.41 

Lots  - .36 

Streets    56.61 

Total    116.30 

CITY   OF   SELMA 

Parks    16.00 

Sewage  disposal  area  107.00 

Industrial  waste  disposal  and  storm  drainage  40.00 

Streets  and  alleys  _.. 272.00 

Total 435.00 

CITY   OF   SHAFTER 

Did  not   furnish  landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   SIERRA   MADRE 

City  hall  .25 

Public  works  facilities  __ _ 32.30 

Parks    1 7 .80 

Library    _ .75 

Parking  lots  ._. _ ..  1.50 

Flood  control  lands 120.00 

Watershed   lands   900.00 

Streets    _ 41.30 

Total    1,113.90 

CITY  OF   SIGNAL   HILL 

City  hall  (includes  park  area) 9.12 

Parks    3.58 

Corporation  yard  _ 2.79 

Water   facilities   1.75 

Streets    _ 140.34 

Total    157.58 


CITY   OF   SOLEDAD 

Property  use  Acres 

City  offices  and  jail  ..... ..__. .75 

Corporation  yard  .50 

Sewer  plant  facilities 12.76 

Parks    8.50 

Undeveloped  property 18.60 

Soledad   Housing  Authority  _ 17.07 

Streets    80.00 

Total    - 138.18 

CITY  OF  SONOMA 

City  hall,  library,  auditorium,  and  park 8.25 

Corporation    yard    .50 

Police  and  fire  stations. .25 

Sewer  plant  9.00 

Water  facilities  .70 

Cemeteries    84.00 

Streets        90.00 

Total    192.70 

CITY   OF   SONORA 

City  hall  .11 

Park   3 .2  5 

Maintenance   shop  _ .17 

Parking  lots .87 

Sewage  treatment  plant  and  animal  shelter 47.26 

Cemeteries 14.52 

Streets    97.00 

Total 163 .18 

CITY   OF   SOUTH   EL   MONTE 

Proposed  civic  center 4.89 

Vacant  — Ml 

Streets    - - - -----  96.35 

Total    - - -  102.75 

CITY   OF   SOUTH    GATE 

City  hall  and  park  land  _ — 88.00 

Water  department  facilities 2.10 

Dump  site  — 14.00 

Parking   area   _.. — 3.20 

Miscellaneous   property ~~ —  11-00 

Streets    928.00 

Total    - ----- 1 ,046.30 

CITY   OF   SOUTH    PASADENA 

Parks    - -- -  174.46 

Reservoirs  —  8.61 

Flood  control  channels  — — —  8.74 

Parking    _ - 2.49 

Streets    429.80 

Total -- - 624.10 

CITY   OF   SOUTH   SAN    FRANCISCO 

Civic  center  — - 3.44 

Fire  -    142 

Marina  - 18-96 

Housing  authority  8.06 

Library  — - •" 

Parking  district  _. - — - !•'' 

Park  and  recreational  facilities  ..— - 5*-70 

Police  - -  -16 

Corporation  yard  l-^O 

Public  works  facilities  — —  25.95 

Other  09 

Streets    --- - —  615.00 

Total - - 732.30 
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TABLE   69— Continued 
LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED   CITIES  BY   USE 
CITY   OF   STANTON 

Property  use  Acres 

Civic    center    2.00 

City  yard  1.40 

Fire  facilities .60 

Streets    1 3 1 .47 

Total  135.47 

CITY   OF   ST.    HELENA 

General    (inside   city) 52.45 

General    (outside  city)    123.84 

Streets    112.90 

Total    289.19 

CITY   OF   STOCKTON 

City  hall  1.38 

Civic   auditorium   1.79 

Parks  (developed)   481.21 

Parks    (undeveloped) 183.42 

Fire  department  facilities  6.55 

Parking   facilities   5.29 

Emergency  hospital  .23 

Library    1 .62 

Corporation  yard  15.66 

Sewer  pump  sites  2.04 

Sewer  plant  and  oxidation  ponds 557.42 

Dump  sites  105.71 

Mormon  channel  12.52 

Property  leased  to  others  227.96 

Inoperative    property 24.92 

Hogan  Reservoir— Calaveras  County 2,042.94 

Property  leased  to  port  district 

Terminal  area 136.00 

Railroad 32.67 

Acreage  along  deep  water  channel  1,135.64 

Spoils  area— Contra  Costa  County 100.00 

Streets    _ 2,585.12 

Total 7,660.09 

CITY   OF   SUISUN    CITY 

Did   not   furnish  landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   SUNNYVALE 

Civic  center _ 5.69 

Library 4.8O 

County  courthouse  site 4.99 

Sewage  treatment  plant 131.69 

Corporation  yard  8.55 

Fire  stations     _ 5.47 

Park  sites  202.05 

Veterans  housing  _. 2.56 

National  Guard  armory .97 

Well  sites                7.52 

Parking  lots  11.77 

Streets    _  1,507.00 

Public  utilities  ... . 51.00 

Total        1,944.06 

CITY   OF   SUSANVILLE 

City  hall  .20 

Park  and  playgrounds 12.20 

Maintenance  shop  _ 1.30 

Dump  sites  183.00 

Abandoned  dump  ._ 29.00 

Idle  lands 29.30 

Streets  and  alleys 211.30 

Total       466.30 


CITY   OF   SUTTER   CREEK 

Property  use 

Sewage  treatment  plant 

Parking  lot  ., 

Little  League  ball  park 

Streets 

Total 

CITY   OF   TAFT 

Civic  center  

Fire  station  

Old  city  hall 

Old  fire  station 

Parking  lots  

Streets  and  alleys 

Total 

CITY   OF   TEHACHAPI 

General  government  

Park    

Streets  and  alleys 

Total 


Acres 
5.00 

.22 

1.40 

45.00 

51.62 

3.27 
.76 
.07 
.22 
.72 
178.42 

183.46 


22.10 

6.65 

109.28 

138.03 


CITY   OF   TEHAMA 

Did   not   furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   TEMPLE    CITY 

Public   buildings   .25 

Park   lands  15.00 

Streets  258.29 

Total  273.54 

CITY   OF    TORRANCE 

General  government  192.00 

Water  department  property 18.00 

Municipal  airport  ..... 495.00 

Streets  1,193.40 

Total  1,898.40 

CITY   OF   TRACY 

Parks  3  8. 10 

Airports  .- 703.90 

Fire  and  police  facilities .34 

Wainwright  village 17.34 

Corporation  yard .69 

Dump  site          44.00 

Sewer  farm         136.30 

Parking  lot  .. .76 

Storm  drain  channel 6.77 

Streets                 300.00 

Total 1,248.20 

CITY   OF   TRINIDAD 

City  hall    .28 

Firehouse  and  tennis  court      .46 

Cemetery  1.41 

Streets,  alleys,  and  drainage  facilities. 12.63 

Total '       14.78 

CITY   OF   TULARE 

Public  buildings  and  yard..... 7.45 

Parks  5.79 

Parking  lots _ 2.16 

Sewer  farm .. 640.00 

Dump  site  80.00 

Sewage  treatment  plant 80.00 

Utility  facility  sites  .. 7.68 

Airfields  135.20 

Streets    655.00 

Total - 1,613.28 
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LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED  CITIES   BY   USE 

CITY   OF  TULELAKE 

Property  use  Acres 

Airport    - - ------ -  386.00 

Parks - - 4.00 

Fairgrounds    — - —  3 5.00 

Old  school  site 15.00 

Streets _ 43.64 


Total 


CITY   OF   TURLOCK 

All  governmental  purposes.— _ 


CITY   OF   TUSTIN 

City  hall,  police,  and  fire  facilities 

Youth  center  and  park  area 

Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF    UKIAH 


Parks  and  recreation- 
Airport    

Public  facilities  _ 

Water  utility  ._._ 

Gas  utility  

Electric  utility  

Sewage  facilities  

Parking    

Garbage  disposal  site- 
Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF   UNION    CITY 


Fire  facilities 
Streets    

Total - 


CITY   OF   UPLAND 


Civic  center 

Parks 

Reservoirs  

Fire  substation  .__. 
Pump  stations  ... .. 

Dump  

Scout  lodge  

Corporation  yard 
Streets    


Total 


CITY   OF   VACAVILLE 

City  hall,  police,  fire,  and  corporation  yard 

Housing  department  

Parks  department  

Water  department  

Sewer  department  

Streets    _ 


Total 


483.64 


400.00 

.87 

3.02 

102.48 

106.37 

66.44 

145.20 

.49 

46.53 

.55 

1.55 

98.79 

1.54 

283.50 

240.58 

885.17 

1.00 

273.00 

274.00 

1.27 
89.29 
18.54 

1.13 
11.39 
24.21 

0.39 

0.54 
479.91 

626.67 


1.50 

18.44 

9.50 

71.10 

102.40 

284.00 

486.94 


CITY   OF   VALLEJO 

Property  use  Acres 

City  hall  .50 

Water  supply  facilities _ 5,471.60 

Parks  and  golf  course  193.40 

Police  building  and  maintenance  yard 3.60 

Small  boat  ramp  5.20 

Parking  lots  2.40 

Marina  (dry  land  area)  ... .  20.40 

Library .._ .60 

Firehouses     4.60 

Historical  museum .60 

Industrial  acreage _ 45.40 

Miscellaneous  property  1.90 

Streets  and  alleys ..._ 1,030.40 

Total 6,780.60 

CITY   OF   VERNON 

City  hall 2.00 

Public  works — ~  2.00 

Water  department  — 21.00 

Fire  stations  ~ 2.00 

Light  and  power  department 5.00 

Dump  site 3.00 

Streets    .-.. - 256.00 

Total .._. - - --  291 .00 

CITY   OF   VICTORVILLE 

Did   not  furnish  landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   VILLA   PARK 

Did   not  furnish  landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   VISALIA 

City  hall  -  1-60 

Proposed  city  hall  expansion. _. — ~  1.82 

Fire  facilities  -92 

Parks    - 24.91 

Auditorium  — «75 

Library    -  1-60 

Hospital  _— — - '45 

Parking  lots — — 3.28 

Corporation  yard  -  1-90 

Maintenance   shop   — —  -72 

Sump    *3  3 

Scout  lodge  — —  -14 

Vacant  .. -29 

Airport 465.16 

Farm  - ------  160.00 

Sewer  plant  160.00 

Miscellaneous  •" 

Streets    - - 314-92 

Total -  1.1 38.91 

CITY   OF   VISTA 

Recreation  and  community  center..— 3.90 

Adjacent  to  center - -  2<4° 

Park    ----- - 2-40 

Streets _ - - 5  3 1 20 

Total. 539.90 

*  Leased  to  California  National  Guard. 

CITY  OF  WALNUT 

Streets    145'45  * 

*  City  owns  no  other  real  property. 
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LANDOWNERSHIPS   OF   INCORPORATED   CITIES   BY   USE 

CITY   OF   WALNUT  CREEK 

Property  use  Acres 

Public  buildings  __ 2.70 

Parking  lots  4.20 

Parks    35.50 

Landscape   areas  .70 

Streets    47  3 .00 

Total 5 16.10 

CITY   OF   WASCO 

Street  department  yard 2.75 

Recreation    facilities    10.00 

Drainage  reservoir  _ 2.35 

Equipment  yard  .69 

Streets    218.18 

Total _ _  2  3  3 .97 

CITY   OF   WATSONVILLE 

City  hall,  auditorium  lot,  parking 9.00 

Waste  disposal  site 20.00 

Sewer  plant  ._. 21.00 

Airport __ 3 10.00 

Water  facilities  257.00 

Parks  and  recreation  ..... 110.00 

Water  channels  33.00 

Streets 263.00 

Total _  1,023.00 

CITY   OF   WEED 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   WEST  COVINA 

Civic  center  19.00 

Parks _ 106.00 

Corporation  yard 7.00 

Fire  stations  2.00 

Flood  control 38.00 

Streets 1,349.00 

Total 1,521.00 

CITY   OF   WESTMINSTER 

City  hall 3.90 

Fire  stations  .84 

Well  sites  .38 

Parks    12.63 

Water  channels 14.50 

Miscellaneous  city  property  1.72 

Streets        1,600.00 

Total    1,633.97 

CITY   OF   WESTMORLAND 

City  hall  and  grounds  3.43 

Water  facilities  and  public  works  shop 8.27 

Fire  facilities .18 

Swimming  pool .16 

Streets  and  alleys  74.07 

Total    86.1 1 

CITY   OF   WHEATLAND 

City  hall  and  fire  station .24 

Water  tank  and  storage  building ._ .36 

Open  storage  area _ _ .75 

Unused _ _.  1.25 

Streets    _ 42.42 

Total 45.02 


Property  use                 CITY  OF  WHITTIER  Acres 

Civic  center  18.00 

Water  department  property 120.53 

Park  land 58.00 

Disposal  sites  68.00 

Parking  lots  3.50 

Fire  stations  1.50 

Streets    1,450.00 

Total 1,719.53 

CITY   OF   WILLIAMS 

Did   not  furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   WILLITS 

Inside  city _ 1,166.84 

Outside  city  _ 73.33 

Streets    74.67 

Total 1,314.84 

CITY   OF   WILLOWS 

Parks    20.00 

Corporation  yard  2.00 

Miscellaneous  property     3.63 

Streets  and  alleys 225.00 

Total                 250.63 

CITY   OF   WINTERS 

Did   not   furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 

CITY   OF   WOODLAKE 

Public  buildings .48 

Water  facilities  .. 5.89 

Corporation  yard  1.05 

Drainage  facilities  .78 

Other  city  property     23.96 

Streets  and  alleys...  72.17 

Total 104.33 

CITY   OF   WOODLAND 

Building  sites               1.70 

Parking  lots 2.40 

Prison   farm 2.60 

Dump  site  .....  160.00 

Sewer  farm 435.00 

Ponds  325.20 

Treatment  plant  129.20 

Water  pump  sites 1.10 

Corporation  yards  4.50 

Parks  and  ball  fields  19.40 

Streets 368.00 

Total  1,449.10 

CITY   OF   WOODSIDE 

Park  .75 

Streets    250.00 

Total  250.75 

CITY   OF   YREKA 

Parks -.-. ---  11.58 

Parking  lots — 1.81 

Reservoirs  4.74 

Water  supply 323.25 

Sewage  disposal  sites 70.53 

Garbage   disposal   324.03 

Veterans  housing  3.24 

Veterans  memorial  building .20 

Other 7.41 

Streets  and  alleys ~ 168.00 

Total 914.79 

CITY   OF   YUBA  CITY 

Did   not   furnish   landownership   data   requested 
by  the  committee. 
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CHAPTER 


ELEMENTARY,  JUNIOR  HIGH,  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion Research  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
for  supplying  a  majority  of  the  land  ownership  data 
by  California's  public  school  districts  contained  in  this 
report.  Obtaining  such  data  from  California's  thou- 
sands of  school  districts  would  have  been  a  nearly 
impossible  task  for  the  committee  within  the  time 
allotted  for  this  study.  However,  because  of  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  received,  it  was  only  in  isolated  in- 
stances that  it  was  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
contact  individual  districts. 

Public  school  districts,  excluding  public  junior  col- 
leges, own  a  total  of  78,140.43  acres  of  land.  However, 
this  figure  is  not  completely  accurate  for  most  districts 
in  that  it  includes  data  for  sites  containing  instruc- 
tional, cafeterias,  teachers,  and  administrative  facilities 
only.  It  does  not  include  sites  used  exclusively  for  dis- 
trict administrative  services  or  maintenance.  Districts 
for  which  complete  land  ownership  data  was  available 
are  so  indicated  in  the  table  detailing  individual  district 
ownerships. 

The  material  presented  in  this  report  also  contains 
a  very  minor  amount  of  leased  lands  which  cannot  be 
segregated  from  overall  district  ownerships.  However, 
inasmuch  as  the  available  information  does  not  include 
complete  ownership  data  for  all  reporting  districts  and 
inasmuch  as  all  districts  did  not  report,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  reported  acreage  is  less  than  that 
which  is  actually  owned  by  the  school  districts. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  committee  to  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  how  much  greater  this  ownership  would  be  had 
all  districts  reported  all  land  ownerships  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  ownerships  vary  considerably  from  dis- 
trict to  district.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  data  presented  herein  is  conservative. 

TABLE  70 

GROSS   AREA   OF   THE   SITES   CONTAINING   INSTRUCTION    AND 

RELATED   FACILITIES   OF   THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT  AND   COUNTY1 

ALAMEDA   COUNTY 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Alameda  City  Unified  71.5 

Albany  City  Unified  9.8 

Alvarado  Elementary  10.0 

Alviso  Elementary  19.0 

Amador  Valley  Joint  Union  High 38.0 

Berkeley  City  Unified  101.0 2 

Canyon  Valley  Union  High 38.0 

Castro  Valley  Elementary  140.2 


PHOTO:   Portion  of  the  Sutter  Junior   High   School   campus   in 
Sacramento.   Department   of   Education   photo. 


Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Centerville   Elementary   67.5  ' 

Decoto  Elementary 60.5 

Emery  Unified  9.0 

Green  Joint  Elementary 5.0 

Hayward  City  Unified  720.6  2 

Independent  Elementary 10.5 

Inman  Elementary  1.5 

Irvington  Elementary  178.0' 

Livermore  Elementary  76.9  ' 

Livermore  Joint  Union  High 29.5  ' 

Mountain  House  Elementary 4.0 

Murray  Elementary  25.8  ' 

Newark  Elementary  73.0 

Niles  Elementary  28.8 

Oakland  City  Unified  653.7  2 

Palomares  Elementary  10.0 

Piedmont  City  Unified  .._ 17.0 

Pleasanton  Joint  Elementary  29.5 

Redwood  Elementary  1.5 

San  Leandro   Unified -  182.0 

San  Lorenzo  Unified  309.3 

Sunol  Glen  Elementary 4.2 

Warm  Springs  Elementary .. 21.0 

Washington  Union  High  180.0 

County  total  3,126.3 

ALPINE   COUNTY 

Alpine  County  Unified 3.8 

County  total  — 3.8 

AMADOR   COUNTY 

Aetna  Elementary  - 

lone   Unified   _ __ 29.0 

Jackson  Union  Elementary 9.5 

Jackson  Union  High  15.0 

Milligan  Elementary 2.0 

Oro  Madre  Unified - -  71.1 

County  total   126.6 

BUTTE   COUNTY 

Atkins  Elementary  3.0 

Bald  Rock  Elementary — — 

Bangor  Union  Elementary _ 7.5 

Berry  Creek  Union  Elementary 2.5 

Biggs  Union  Elementary  9.6 

Biggs  Union  High .- _ 19.3 

Centerville  Elementary  — - 2.0 

Chico  City  Elementary  and  Chico  City  High  137.7 

Cohasset   Elementary    3.0 

Durham   Unified   62.0 

Feather  Falls  Union  Elementary ~ 7.0 

Forbestown  Elementary  

Forest  Elementary  ... .. 2.0 

Golden  Feather  Union  Elementary 6.0 

Gridley  Union  Elementary 16.3 

Gridley  Union  High  — 31.5 

Honcut  Elementary - 0.5 

Las  Plumas  Elementary - 1-0 

Manzanita  Elementary  _ 6.0 

Mountain  Spring  Elementary  1-0 

Nord  Elementary  — 5.0 

Footnotes  at  end. 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED    FACILITIES   OF   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT  AND    COUNTY1 


BUTTE   COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  school  district 

Oroville  City  Elementary  __ _.. 

Oroville  Union  High 

Palermo  Union  Elementary  ._ 

Paradise  Unified  - 

Pleasant  Valley  Elementary  __ 

Richvale   Elementary    _. 

Shasta  Union  Elementary  

Thermalito  Union  Elementary 

County  total   


CALAVERAS   COUNTY 

Bret  Harte  Union  High 

Calaveras  Unified  

Mark  Twain  Union  Elementary. __ _ 

Vallecito  Elementary 

County  total  


COLUSA  COUNTY 

Antelope  Elementary  

Arbuckle  Union  Elementary  

Colusa  Unified 

Grand  Island  Union  Elementary 

Johns  Elementary 

Little  Stony  Elementary 

Maxwell  Union  Elementary 

Maxwell  Union  High 

Pierce  Elementary 

Pierce  Joint  Union  High 

Williams  Unified 

County  total   _ 


CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY 


Acalanes  Union  High  

Alamo   Elementary 

Antioch    Unified    

Brentwood  Union  Elementary  

Byron  Union  Elementary  

Canyon  Elementary  _ 

Carquinez  Elementary  

Danville  Union  Elementary  

John  Swett  Union  High  

Knightsen  Elementary 

Lafayette  Elementary  

Liberty  Union  High  

Martinez  Unified  

Moraga  Elementary  

Mt.  Diablo  Unified  

Oakley  Union  Elementary  

Orinda  Union  Elementary 

Pinole-Hercules  Union  Elementary 

Pittsburg  Unified 

Porta  Costa  Elementary ... 

Richmond  City  Elementary 

and  Richmond  Union  High  

Rodeo   Elementary   

San  Pablo  Elementary 

San  Ramon  Elementary  

San  Ramon  Valley  Union  High  „_ 

Selby  Elementary  

Sheldon  Elementary  „ 

Walnut  Creek  Elementary  


Acres 

64.5 
85.8 
22.9 
57.5 
26.1 
3.0 
3.0 
22.0 


607.7 


7.0 
98.8 
10.0 

2.0 


117.8 

2.0 
9.0 

62.0 
6.0 
2.0 
3.0 
7.0 

25.0 
1.8 

25.0 

36.0 


County  total 


178.8 


210.0 

24.0 
133.6  c 

13.0 

7.0 

a 

7.5 

39.0 

7.5 

8.0 

104.8 

19.5 

79.6 

21.0 

739.6 ■ 

28.0 

89.5 

76.2 

212.4 2 

3.0 2 

322.1 
34.0 
91.1  c 
5.9 
35.0 
1.0 
55.4 2 
97.0 


2,464.7 


DEL   NORTE   COUNTY 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Crescent  Union  Elementary 50.0 

Del  Norte  County  High. 47.0 

Klamath  Union  Elementary _ 22.0 

Mountain  Elementary  3.5 

Redwood  Union  Elementary 20.0 

Smith  River  Union  Elementary 8.0 

County  total 150.5 

EL   DORADO   COUNTY 

Buckeye  Union  Elementary... 10.0 

Camino  Union  Elementary 6.0 

El  Dorado  Union  High ■ 

Georgetown  Divide  Union  Elementary 12.5 

Gold  Oak  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Gold  Trail  Union  Elementary... 17.0 

Indian  Diggins  Elementary .._ " 

Lake  Tahoe  Unified 74.0 

Latrobe   Elementary * 

Mosquito  Elementary .._ 1.0 

Mother  Lode  Union  Elementary 26.0 

Northside  Union  Elementary 15.0 

Pioneer  Union  Elementary 8.0 

Placerville  Union  Elementary 45.1 2 

Pollock  Pines  Elementary 21.5 

Rescue   Union  Elementary 10.0 

Silver  Fork  Elementary ' 

Uniontown  Elementary  0.6 

County  total 256.7 

FRESNO   COUNTY 

Alta  Union  Elementary... 10.0 

Alvina   Elementary   10.0 

American  Union  Elementary 20.0 

Auberry  Union  Elementary 12.0 

Barstow  Elementary  10.0 

Big  Creek  Elementary 5.5 

Biola-Pershing  Union   Elementary.. 8.9 

Burrel  Union  Elementary 11.0 

Cantua  Elementary 20.0 

Caruthers  Union  Elementary... 20.0 

Caruthers  Union  High 29.0 

Centerville  Union  Elementary 11.2 

Central  Union  High 39.4 

Chawanakee  Elementary 2.0 

Clay  Joint  Elementary.. 2.5 

Clovis  Unified    _ ._ - 135.3 

Coalinga-Huron  Union  Elementary — 57.5 

Coalinga  Joint  Union  High 233.0 

Conejo  Elementary 4.5 

Del  Rey  Union  Elementary 8.0 

Dunlap  Elementary  — 10.0 

Fairmont  Union  Elementary..... 10.0 

Figarden   Elementary   11.5 

Firebaugh  Joint  Elementary... 40.0 

Fowler  Union  Elementary. —  10.0 

Fowler  Union  High.. 60.0 

Franklin  Elementary  5.0 

Fresno  City  Unified 1,076.0 : 

Fresno  Colony  Elementary. 39.5 

Friant  Union  Elementary 8.0 

Granville  Elementary 14.0 

Great  Western  Union  Elementary 12.0 

Helm  Elementary  9.0 

Herndon  Elementary 12.0 

Footnotes  at  end. 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED    FACILITIES   OF   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL   DISTRICT  AND   COUNTY1 

FRESNO  COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Houghton-Kearney  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Indianola  Union  Elementary —  10.0 

Kerman-Floyd  Union  Elementary - —  20.0 

Kerman  Union  High 20.0 

Kingsburg  Joint  Union  Elementary 22.0 

Kingsburg  Joint  Union  High ._  54.5 

Laguna  Joint  Elementary — 3.0 

Las  Deltas  Elementary — —  8.0 

Laton  Joint  Elementary 8.5 

Laton  Joint  Union  High -  25.0 

Lone  Star  Union  Elementary 27.0  2 

Madison  Elementary  —  29.7 

Malaga  Elementary  - 26.6 

McKinley-Roosevelt  Union  Elementary  41.1 

Mendota   Union   Elementary.- 33.5 

Miramonte  Elementary -... .— - 15.0 

Monroe  Elementary  10.0 

Navelencia   Union   Elementary — 10.0 

Oil  King  Elementary. 9.1 

Orange  Center  Elementary 10.0 

Orange  Cove  Joint  Union  Elementary 14.5 

Oro  Loma  Elementary 25.0 

Pacific  Union  Elementary 13.0 

Parlier  Unified _  77.0 

Pine  Ridge  Elementary 10.0 

Raisin  City  Elementary 10.0 

Reedley  Joint  Elementary 29.0  ' 

Reedley  Joint  Union  High _  38.0 

Riverdale  Joint  Union  Elementary 17.5 

Riverdale  Joint  Union  High 68.0 

Riverview  Union  Elementary — 10.0 

Sanger  Union  Elementary 81.0 

Sanger  Union  High - ~_  40.0 

San  Joaquin   Elementary 16.0 

Selma  Elementary -  77.0 

Selma  Union   High - 60.0 

Sierra  Union  Elementary.—. 20.5 

Sierra  Joint  Union  High. ..- 450.0 

Smith  Mountain  Elementary... 2.0 

Squaw   Valley   Elementary .__  2.2 

Sun-Empire  Union  Elementary ~~ 12.0 

Teague  Elementary 17.0 

Terry  Union  Elementary... 10.0 

Tivy  Union  Elementary. 5.0 

Tranquillity  Elementary 13.0 

Tranquillity  Union  High —  28.5 

Washington  Colony  Elementary 11.0 

Washington   Union   High 50.0 

West  Park  Elementary 14.5 

Westside  Elementary  26.5 

County  total 3,608.0 

GLENN  COUNTY 

Bayliss  Elementary — 4.0 

Capay  Joint  Union  Elementary 10.0 

German  Elementary  5.0 

Glenn  County  Union  High 20.8 

Hamilton  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Hamilton  Union  High 10.5 

Kanawha  Elementary  2.0 

Lake  Elementary  —  1.5 

Liberty  Elementary  — .  1.0 


Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Ord  Elementary  4.0 

Orland  Joint  Union  Elementary 22.3 

Orland  Joint  Union  High 17.5 

Plaza  Elementary 5.0 

Princeton  Joint  Unified 30.8 

Stony  Creek  Joint  Unified .-  12.8 

Willows  Union  Elementary 22.0 

County  total 179.2 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY 

Areata  Elementary - —  54.0 

Areata  Union  High  73.0 

Big  Lagoon  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Blue  Lake  Union  Elementary 9.5 

Bluff  Prairie  Elementary — — .  4.0 

Bridgeville   Elementary ~ _ 6.0 

Buck  Mountain  Elementary. — 

Coffee  Creek  Elementary. - -  1.0 

Cuddeback  Union  Elementary 9.5 

Cutten  Elementary  — _ -  19.5 

Eel  River  Elementary 0.5 

Eureka  City  Elementary  and  Eureka  City  High  102.0 

Ferndale  Elementary - 12.0 

Ferndale   Union   High _ 7.0 

Fieldbrook  Elementary .__ 7.0 

Fortuna  Union  Elementary. 19.8 

Fortuna  Union  High _ 25.5 

Freshwater  Elementary _ —  10.0 

Garfield  Elementary  .— 1.0 

Georgeson  Elementary — 0.5 

Green  Point  Elementary — ~  3.0 

Grizzly  Bluff  Elementary _ -- 2.0 

Holmes  Elementary  4.0 

Hydesville  Elementary  8.5 

Jacoby  Creek  Elementary - 10.0 

Jones  Prairie  Elementary — 2.0 

Klamath-Trinity  Unified 63.5 

Kneeland  Elementary — -  4.0 

Korbel  Elementary 2.5 

Loleta  Union  Elementary. 5.0 

Maple  Creek  Elementary... 6.5 

Mattole   Union   Elementary 3.0 

McKinleyville  Union  Elementary 33.0 

Orick  Elementary  -— 9.5 

Pacific   Union   Elementary H-0 

Peninsula  Union  Elementary —  10.0 

Pepperwood  Elementary  —  0.5 

Price  Creek  Elementary..— — - 1-0 

Rio  Dell  Elementary - —  10.0 

Rohnerville  Elementary - 20.0 

Scotia  Union  Elementary 2.5 

South  Bay  Union  Elementary -  H-0 

Southern  Humboldt  Unified 77.0 

Trinidad   Union  Elementary 5.5 

Upper  Mattole   Elementary — —  1.6 

County  total - —  6?8.4 

IMPERIAL  COUNTY 

Brawley  Elementary  — 43.5 

Brawley  Union  High 26.5 

Calexico  Elementary -—  50.4 

Calexico  Union  High 4?.0 

Calipatria   Unified — 52.5 

Central  Union  High 28.5 

El  Centro  Elementary 73.0 

Herber  Elementary  20.0 

Holtville   Union   Elementary... — — 14.5 

Footnotes  at  end. 
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GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED    FACILITIES   OF   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY1 

IMPERIAL  COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Holtville   Union   High 29.5 

Imperial  Unified  __. _ 64.0 

Jasper-Alamitos  Union  Elementary 9.0 

Magnolia  Union  Elementary 4.0 

McCabe  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Meadows  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Mount  Signal  Union  Elementary—. ' 

Mulberry  Elementary  _ 15.0 

Niland  Elementary  __ 9.0 

Pine  Union  Elementary 19.0 

San  Pasqual  Valley  Unified 52.0 

Seeley  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Silsbee   Elementary   ' 

Verde  Elementary  3.5 

Westmorland  Union  Elementary 13.0 

Westside  Union  Elementary _ 5.5 

County  total 609.4 

INYO   COUNTY 

Big  Pine  Unified.-- 9.0 

Bishop   Union   Elementary..... 14.0 

Bishop  Union  High.. _ 13.0 

Death  Valley  Unified 18.0 

Keeler  Elementary  ' 

Lo-Inyo  Union   Elementary 7.0 

Lone  Pine  Union  High 9.0 

Olancha  Union  Elementary 4.0 

Owens  Valley  Unified 12.5 

Round   Valley   Elementary 2.8 

County  total 89.3 

KERN    COUNTY 

Arvin  Union   Elementary 35.8 

Aztec  Elementary  _ 10.0 

Bakersfield   City    Elementary 296.5 

Beardsley  Elementary  33.4 

Belridge  Elementary  _ 8.0 

Blake  Elementary  4.0 

Buena  Vista  Elementary .. 6.0 

Buttonwillow    Union    Elementary 18.0 

Caliente  Union  Elementary 7.0 

China  Lake  Joint  Elementary 81.6' 

Delano  Union  Elementary 54.4 

Delano  Joint  Union  High 120.0 

Di  Giorgio  Elementary 42.0 

Edison   Elementary  19.0 

Elk  Hills  Elementary 15.0 

El  Tejon  Union  Elementary 23.0 

Fairfax  Elementary 27.0 

Fruitvale   Elementary 25.4 

General  Shafter  Elementary 9.0 

Greeley  Elementary  10.5 

Greenfield  Union  Elementary 52.5 

Indian  Wells  Valley  Union  Elementary 38.0 

Johannesburg  Elementary 2.5 

Kern  County  Joint  Union  High... 417.5 

Kernville  Union  Elementary 21.0 

Lakeside  Union  Elementary 30.0 

Lamont  Elementary  35.0 

Lerdo  Elementary 15.0 

Linns  Valley-Poso  Flat  Union  Elementary 5.0 

Lost  Hills  Union  Elementary 14.5 


Name  of  school  district 

Maple  Elementary  

Maricopa  Unified 

McFarland   Union   Elementary. 

McKittrick  Elementary 

Midway  Elementary  

Mojave   Unified   

Muroc  Unified  

Norris  Elementary  

Panama  Union  Elementary  

Pond  Union  Elementary 

Randsburg   Elementary    

Richland   Elementary  _ 

Rio  Bravo  Union  Elementary 
Rosedale   Union    Elementary  ... 

Semitropic  Elementary 

Southern  Kern  Unified..— 

South  Fork  Union  Elementary 

Standard   Elementary   

Taft  City   Elementary. 

Taft  Union  High 

Tehachapi  Unified 

Vineland  Elementary  

Wasco  Union   Elementary 

Wasco  Union   High 

Wildwood   Elementary 


County  total 


KINGS   COUNTY 

Armona  Union  Elementary.. 

Central  Union  Elementary 

Corcoran  Unified  

Delta  View  Joint  Union  Elementary 

Hanford  Elementary  

Hanford  Joint  Union  High  School 

Island  Union  

Kings  River-Hardwick  Union  Elementary 

Kit  Carson  Union  Elementary 

Lakeside    Union    Elementary.. ... 

Lemoore   Union    Elementary 

Lemoore   Union   High 

Pioneer  Union  Elementary 

Reef-Sunset  Union  Elementary 

Stratford   Union   Elementary... 


County  total 


LAKE   COUNTY 

Burns  Valley  Elementary  

East  Lake  Elementary  

Kelseyville  Unified  

Lakeport  Unified  

Lower  Lake  Elementary  

Lower  Lake  Union  High  

Lucerne  Elementary  

Middletown  Unified  _ _ _ 

Upper  Lake  Union  Elementary  

Upper  Lake  Union  High 


County  total 


LASSEN   COUNTY 

Big  Valley  Joint  Unified ... .. 

Herlong  Elementary  

Janesville  Union  Elementary  

Johnstonville  Elementary  

Lake  Elementary 

Lassen  Union  High — 


Acres 

8.5 

45.0 

28.5 

5.0 

10.0 

53.0 

154.2 

10.0 

21.0' 

6.0 

2.0 

52.0 

16.0 

17.5 

11.0 

84.3  ! 

2.0 

54.1 

44.0 

42.5 

66.6 

44.0 

43.5 

39.0 

3.0 

2,339.3 


10.0 

45.0' 

84.0 

5.5 
84.4 
60.0 
10.0 
12.5 

9.4 

20.0 

18.5 

121.0 

6.3 
29.0 
15.0 

530.6 


4.0 

6.0 
28.5 
43.5 

8.5 
15.0 

2.0 
10.0 

5.0 
10.0 

132.5 


28.0 

11.0 

5.0 

6.0 

0.5 

19.1 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED   FACILITIES   OF   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS    IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT  AND   COUNTY1 

LASSEN    COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  school  district  A cres 

Long  Valley  Elementary  1.5 

Madeline  Elementary  _ 1.5 

Milford  Elementary _ 3.0 

Ravendale  Elementary  — 1.0 

Richmond  Elementary  0.5 

Shaffer  Union  Elementary  12.0 

Susanville   Elementary   _._ 31.0 

Westwood  Unified  _.__ _ 5.0 

County  total  _ 125.1 

LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY 

Alhambra  City  Elemenary 

and  Alhambra  City  High  214.6 

Antelope  Valley  Joint  Union  High..... 134.5 

Arcadia  Unified  _ 129.5 

Atresia  Elementary 92.0  c 

Azusa  Unified  _ 248.5 

Baldwin  Park  Unified  __ ____ __ 199.5  c 

Basset*  Unified 96.8  c 

Bellflower  Unified 211.5 

Beverly  Hills  Unified  _ 46.5 

Bloomfield    Elementary _ __._ _____ 95.6 2 

Bonita  Unified   __ _ ____ _ 101. 5  c 

Burbank   Unified   _ _ _____ _ 178.0 

Carmenita  Elementary  19.3 

Castaic  Union  Elementary  _ ____ ___  28.0 

Centinela  Valley  Union  High  131.0  c 

Charter  Oak  Unified  _ ____ __... _ 247.1  d  a 

Claremont   Unified   _ 138.8 

Compton  City  Elementary  15 3. 3 

Compton  Union  High 245.7 

Covina- Valley  Unified  461.3  * 

Culver  City  Unified... ___ ___ _ 89.8 

Downey  Unified   ..___ __ 376.4 

Duarte  Unified  _. _ Hl.O 

Eastside  Union  Elementary  .___ 20.0 

East  Whittier  City  Elementary 182.5  c 

El  Monte  Elementary  ..__ 112.3 

El  Monte  Union  High... 92.5 

El  Rancho  Unified __. _____ 199.0 

El  Segundo  Unified _ _ _ ____ 44.5 

Enterprise  City  Elementary.... 33.O 

Excelsior  Union  High __ __ __ 203.0 

Garvey  Elementary  _ _ ____ __ 64.3 

Glendale  Unified  ..... _ ____ ___ 213.8  d 

Glendora  Unified  _ __ _..  142.3 

Gorman  Elementary  _____ ___ 1.5 

Hawthorne  Elementary  _ _ _ 51.5  c 

Hermosa  Beach  City  Elementary.. __ _.__ 48.0 

Hudson  Elementary _ 413.1 

Hughes-Elizabeth  Lakes  Union  Elementary _  10.0 

Inglewood  Unified __ 166.6 

Keppel  Union  Elementary _ 32.5 

La  Canada  Unified  74.7  c 

Lancaster  Elementary  __ _____ _._  136.3 

La  Puente  Union  High ___._  125.8 

Las  Virgenes  Unified _ 82.8 2 

Lawndale  Elementary  _ _...  94.O 

Lennox  Elementary  30.2 

Little  Lake  City  Elementary ___ ___ 140.5 


Name  of  school  district  A  cres 

Long  Beach  Unified.. ___ __ 802.4s 

Los  Angeles  Unified _...  5,952.0 a 

Los  Nietos  Elementary.... 51.5 

Lowell  Joint  Elementary.... 104.6 ' 

Lynwood  Unified  _ _.  76.8 

Manhattan  Beach  City  Elementary.... 150.0* 

Monrovia   Unified 82.0 

Montebello  Unified  269.3 

Mountain   View   Elementary... _. 43.4 

Newhall  Elementary 20.0 

Norwalk-La  Mirada  City  Elementary... 379.7 

Palmdale  Elementary 85.7 

Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  Unified 246.0 

Paramount  Unified  146.3  d 

Pasadena  City  Unified 377.5  2  d 

Pomona  Unified 329.5 

Redondo  Beach  City  Elementary... 102.5  c 

Rosemead   Elementary ___ _ 34.7 

Rowland  Elementary _____ ...  224.5  2 

San  Gabriel  Elementary.. 59.5 

San  Marino   Unified 66.5 

Santa   Monica   Unified 149.0 

Saugus  Union  Elementary 58.1 

Soledad-Augua  Duke  Union  Elementary 10.0 

South  Bay  Union  High _  132.9 c 

South  Pasadena  Unified... 42.0 

South  Whittier  Elementary 83.5 

Sulphur  Springs  Union  Elementary _.__  33.2 

Temple  City  Unified 64.5 

Torrance  Unified  .... 447.0 

Valle  Lindo  Elementary 26.0 

Walnut  Elementary 32.0 

West  Covina  Unified  224.5  c 

Westside   Union   Elementary... 52.5 

Whittier  City  Elementary 112.5 

Whittier  Union  High.. 346.9 2 

Wm.  S.  Hart  Union  High 51.0 

Willowbrook  Elementary  51.0 

Wilsona  Elementary  11.3* 

Wiseburn  Elementary  51.0 

County  total  18,048.2 

MADERA   COUNTY 

Alpha  Elementary  10.0 

Alview  Union  Elementary 10.6 

Bass  Lake  Elementary 6.5 

Berenda  Elementary  5.0 

Chowchilla  Elementary  27.3 

Chowchilla  Union  High 31.0 

Coarsegold  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Dairyland   Union   Elementary _.  10.0 

Dixieland   Elementary   12.0 

Eastin-Arcola  Union  Elementary 12.0 

Fairmead  Elementary  18.5 

Howard  Elementary  20.0 2 

La  Vina  Elementary  — 

Madera   Elementary   91.5 

Madera  Union  High _ -  44.0  d 

North  Fork  Union  Elementary 66.0 

Oakhurst  Union  Elementary _  9.5 

Raymond-Knowles    Union    Elementary 14.0 

Ripperdan  Elementary — 6.0 

Spring   Valley  Elementary 6.9 

Wasuma  Union  Elementary 1.0 

Webster  Elementary  1.0 

County  total _ - 412.8 

Footnotes  at  end. 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED   FACILITIES   OF   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY1 

MARIN   COUNTY 

Name  of  School  District  Acres 

Bolinas-Stinson  Union  Elementary  3.0 

Dixie  Elementary  ___ _  75.0 

Fairfax  Elementary  18.3 

Kentfield  Elementary  _ 23.5 

Laguna  Joint  Elementary  —  2.0 

Lagunitas  Elementary  _  10.0 

Larkspur  Elementary  - 36.5 

Lincoln  Elementary  —  0.5 

Mill  Valley  Elementary  __  62.5 

Nicasio  Elementary  __ 3 .0 

Novato  City  Unified  122.9 

Point  Reyes  Elementary  1.0 

Reed  Union  Elementary  .__ 31.0 

Ross  Elementary _ 7.5 

San  Anselmo  Elementary  ._. 36.7 

San  Jose  Elementary  62.0 

San  Rafael  City  Elementary 

and  San  Rafael  City  High  145.0 

Sausalito  Elementary  48.5 

Tamalpais  Union  High  106.0 

Tomales  Bay  Union  Elementary  6.0 

Tomales  Joint  Union  High  __ 6.0 

Union  Joint  Elementary  _ _...  0.5 

West  Marin  Union  Elementary  11.0 

County  total  _ - 818.4 

MARIPOSA   COUNTY 

Mariposa  County  Unified 46.6 

County  total  _ 46.6 

MENDOCINO   COUNTY 

Albion  Union  Elementary 1.0 

Anderson  Valley  Unified 46.0 2 

Arena  Union  Elementary 5.5 

Calpella  Elementary 10.0 

Caspar   Elementary 2.0 

Comptche    Elementary 1.0 

Fort  Bragg  Unified 88.5  d 

Greenwood  Union  Elementary 2.0 

Hopland  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Hopland  Union  High 8.0 

Manchester  Union  Elementary... 1.1 

Mendocino  Union  Elementary _.  5.0 

Mendocino  Union  High 13.0 

Point  Arena  Union  High 8.5 

Potter  Valley  Union  Elementary 11.0 

Redwood  Valley  Union  Elementary... 9.0 

Round  Valley  Unified... 24.5 

Ukiah  Union  Elementary 61.7 

Ukiah  Union  High 31.5 

Willits  Unified 64.0 

County  total 403.3 

MERCED   COUNTY 

Atwater  Elementary 65.3 

Ballico  Elementary 10.5 

Charleston  Elementary 43.0 

Cressey  Elementary 3 .5 

Delhi  Elementary 3  3 .5 

Dos  Palos  Joint  Union  Elementary 3.5  c 

Dos  Palos  Joint  Union  High 30.0 


Name  of  School  District  Acres 

El  Nido  Elementary 20.0 

Gustine  Union  Elementary 13.0 

Gustine  Union  High 15.5 

Hilmar  Unified 56.1 

Hopeton  Elementary 3.0 

Johnson  Joint  Elementary 2.0 

Le  Grand  Union  Elementary 16.0 

Le  Grand  Union  High... 18.0 

Livingston  Union  Elementary 36.0 

Los  Banos  Union  Elementary 15.0 

Los  Banos  Union  High 12.8 

McSwain  Union  Elementary 20.0 

Merced  City  Elementary 99.0 

Merced  Union  High... .. 183.5 

Plainsburg  Union  Elementary 7.0 

Planada    Elementary 22.0 

Romero  Elementary 3.0 

Snelling-Merced  Falls  Union  Elementary 5.0 

Vincent  Elementary 2.5 

Volta  Elementary 7.0 

Washington    Elementary 2.0 

Weaver  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Winton  Elementary 25.0 

County  total  782.7 

MODOC   COUNTY 

Alturas  Elementary 34.5 

Arlington   Elementary 2.0 

Cedarville  Union  Elementary 3.5 

Davis  Creek  Elementary 2.0 

Delmorma   Elementary 1.0 

Eagleville    Elementary 1.5 

Lake  City  Union  Elementary 3.0 

Modoc  Union  High 20.0 

Mount  Bidwell  Elementary 33.0 

Newell  Union  Elementary 1.2 

South  Fork  Union  Elementary 4.0 

State  Line  Elementary 4.5 

Surprise  Valley  Union  High 6.0 

Willow  Ranch  Elementary 2.0 

County  total  118.2 

MONO   COUNTY 

Antelope   Union  Elementary 5.0 

Benton    Elementary 6.0 

Bridgeport   Elementary 2.0 

Lee  Vining  Union  Elementary... 6.0 

Mammoth  Elementary 7.0 

Mono  County  High 7.5 

County  total  33.5 

MONTEREY   COUNTY 

Alisal  Union  Elementary 36.7 

Aromas  Joint  Union  Elementary 8.5 

Bradley  Union  Elementary.. 3.0 

Carmel  Unified -  183.5  * 

Chualar  Union  Elementary — _  7.0 

Gonzales  Union  Elementary 22.3 

Gonzales  Union  High 33.0 

Graves  Elementary — L5 

Greenfield  Union  Elementary 20.0 

King  City  Union  Elementary... 21.0 

King  City  Joint  Union  High 37.0 

Lagunita  Elementary — 1.1 

Marina   Elementary — — 26.5 

Mission  Union  Elementary 3.0 

Footnotes  at  end. 
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TABLE  70-Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED   FACILITIES   OF   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT   AND    COUNTY1 


MONTEREY   COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  School  District 

Monterey  City  Public  Schools— 

North  Monterey  County  Union  Elementary 

Pacific  Elementary.. 

Pacific  Grove  Unified  .._ .._ 

Parkfield  Elementary — 

Pleyto  Elementary 

Priest  Valley  Joint  Elementary 

Salinas  City  Elementary 

Salinas  Union  High _ 

San  Antonio  Union  Elementary 

San  Ardo  Union  Elementary 

San  Lucas  Union  Elementary 

Santa  Rita  Union  Elementary 

Soledad  Union  Elementary. 

Spreckels  Union  Elementary 

Washington  Union  Elementary _ 


Acres 
324.6 2 

82.0  c 
5.0 

75.7 
5.0 
3.0 
5.0 

85.2  c 

93.7 
4.0 
8.0 
5.0 

14.0  c 

26.5 
9.0  c 

24.0 


County  total  1,173.0 


NAPA   COUNTY 

American  Canyon  Elementary 

Browns  Valley  Elementary 

Calistoga  Joint  Unified 

Capell  Elementary  

Carneros-Los  Amigos  Union  Elementary. 

Howell  Mountain  Elementary 

Monticello  Elementary  

Mount  George  Union  Elementary 

Mount  Veeder  Elementary 

Napa  Elementary  

Napa  Union  High 

Pope  Valley  Union  Elementary 

St.  Helena  Unified 

Salvador  Union  Elementary 

Shurtleff  Elementary  

Soda  Canyon  Elementary 

Wooden  Valley  Elementary 

Yountville  Union  Elementary 


25.0 
10.0 
17.5 

0.8 
10.0 

2.0 

8.0 
14.5 

1.0 

58.5 

130.0 

1 

40.0 
40.0 
14.0 
5.0 
1.9 
10.0 


County  total 


NEVADA   COUNTY 

Cherokee  Elementary  __. 

Chicago  Park  Elementary 

Clear  Creek  Elementary _ 

Grass  Valley  Elementary 

Kentucky  Flat  Elementary 

Nevada  City  Elementary 

Nevada  Union  High 

North  San  Juan  Elementary 

Pleasant  Ridge  Union  Elementary 

Pleasant  Valley  Elementary 

Ready  Springs  Union  Elementary 

Union  Hill  Elementary.... — 

Washington  Elementary  


388.2 

1.0 
1.0 
5.0 
8.0 
1.5 

10.5 

70.5 
5.0 

12.0 
2.0 

10.0 
3.0 
0.5 


County  total 


ORANGE   COUNTY 

Alamitos   Elementary   

Anaheim  City  Elementary..... — 

Anaheim  Union  High 

Brea  Elementary  

Brea-Olinda  Union  High 


130.0 


266.0 

139.5  ' 

434.9 

43.5 

43.0 


Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Buena  Park  Elementary 108.2 

Capistrano  Beach  Elementary _.  15.5 

Capistrano  Union  High 17.0 

Centralia  Elementary  105.5  c 

Costa  Mesa  Union  Elementary 310.2  2 

Cypress  Elementary _.  30.2  c 

Fountain  Valley  Elementary 177.5  2 

Fullerton  Elementary  183.5 

Fullerton  Joint  Union  High. 203.5 

Garden  Grove  Elementary __  507.1  2 

Garden  Grove  Union  High 150.0  2 

Huntington  Beach  City  Elementary... 18.4 

Huntington  Beach  Union  High 148.5 

Laguna  Beach  City  Unified.... 30.6 

La  Habra  City  Elementary 148.5  2 

Los  Alamitos  Elementary __ _  71.7 

Magnolia  Elementary  1 14.0  ! 

Newport  Beach  City  Elementary 75.0 ! 

Newport  Harbor  Union  High 149.0 

Ocean  View  Elementary 96.0 

Olinda  Elementary " 

Orange  Unified 487.2  ! 

Placentia  Unified  80.0 c 

San  Clemente  Elementary 16.5 

San  Joaquin  Elementary 21.5 

San  Juan  Elementary.-. 10.5 

Santa  Ana  Unified.... 228.6  c 

Savanna  Elementary  78.1 ! 

Seal  Beach   Elementary 19.5 

Trabuco  Elementary  4.5 

Tustin  Elementary  106.0  ' 

Tustin  Union  High... 79.5 

Westminster  Elementary  161.5  ' 

Yorba  Linda  Elementary 18.7 

County  total .-  4,898.9 

PLACER   COUNTY 

Ackerman  Elementary  — 

Alta-Dutch  Flat  Union  Elementary 

Auburn  Union  Elementary — -  44.0 

Blue   Canyon   Elementary. 0.5 

Colfax  Elementary  — —  5.5 

Dry  Creek  Joint  Elementary — 10.0 

Emigrant  Gap  Elementary -  2.5 

Eureka  Union  Elementary..... — —  9.5 

Foresthill  Union  Elementary 6.0 

Gold  Run  Elementary 1-0 

Lincoln  Union  Elementary —~  26.0 

Lincoln  Union  High 34.0 

Loomis  Union  Elementary — 21.3 

Newcastle  Elementary  — - 3.0 

Ophir  Elementary 7.0 

Penryn  Elementary  —  7.5 

Placer  Hills  Union  Elementary 23.0 

Placer  Joint  Union  High. —  U6.0 

Rocklin  Elementary  —  9.5 

Roseville  City  Elementary - 65.5 

Roseville   Union  High 45.0 

Sheridan  Elementary =■  7.0 

Tahoe-Truckee  Unified -  83.0 

Valley  View  Elementary... 

County  total  _ 526-8 

PLUMAS   COUNTY 

Plumas  Unified  124-1 

County  total 1241 

Footnotes  at  end. 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED    FACILITIES   OF   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT   AND    COUNTY1 


RIVERSIDE   COUNTY 

Name  of  school  district 

Alamos  Elementary  

Alberhill  Elementary  

Alvord  Unified  

Banning  Unified  

Beaumont  Unified  __ ___ _ 

Coachella  Elementary  _____ 

Coachella  Valley  Joint  Union  High 

Corona  Unified  _ 

Cottonwood  Elementary  

Desert  Center  Elementary... _ _ 

El  Cabazon  Unified _ 

Elsinore  Union  Elementary.. 

Elsinore  Union  High—. 

Hamilton  Elementary  

Hemet  Valley  Union  Elementary 

Hemet  Union  High _ 

Indio  Elementary  

Jurupa  Unified  

Mecca  Elementary  

Menifee   Union   Elementary 

Moreno  Valley  Unified 

Murrieta  Elementary 

Nuview  Union  Elementary 

Oasis  Joint  Elementary _ 

Palm  Springs  Unified 

Palo  Verde  Unified 

Perris  Elementary 

Perris  Union   High 

Riverside  Unified  __ _ 

Romoland  Elementary  

San   Jacinto    Unified 

Temecula  Union  Elementary 

Thermal  Union  Elementary ... 
Val  Verde  Elementary... 


Acres 
4.0 
2.0 

155.8  c 
79.0 
58.0 
28.5 

170.0 

198.5 
1.3 
11.0 
13.4 
17.5 
14.5 
10.0 
44.5  c 
65.0 
76.5  c 

162.5  c 

16.5  2 

7.0 

134.0 

10.0 

8.2 

15.0 

117.5  c 
86.5 
20.0 
60.0 

363.7 
11.5 
39.5 
7.5 
15.0  c 
10.0 


County  total  __. __ __ 2,033. 


SACRAMENTO   COUNTY 

Arcohe  Union  Elementary 

Bates  Joint  Union  Elementary 

Beaver   Union    Elementary 

Center  Joint  Elementary 

Courtland  Joint  Union  High 

Del  Paso  Heights  Elementary 

Elk  Grove  Unified 

Elverta  Joint  Elementary 

Folsom  Joint  Unified 

Gait  Joint  Union  Elementary 

Gait  Joint  Union  High 

Grant  Joint  Union  High  _ 

Isleton    Union    Elementary 

Natomas  Union  Elementary 

North  Sacramento  Elementary 

Rio  Linda  Union  Elementary 

Robla  Elementary  

Sacramento  City  Unified 

San  Juan  Unified 

Walnut  Grove  Elementary _ 


10.0 
11.0 
6.5 
16.0 
18.0 
43.0 

134.4  r 
8.0 

282.1  2 
21.8 
32.5 

268.5  cd 
9.5 

11.5 
109.4 
177.5 

39.0 
967.1  2 
,324.9  2 

8.0 


SAN    BENITO   COUNTY 

Name  of  school  district 

Bitterwater-Tully  Union  Elementary 

Cienega   Union   Elementary __ 

Emmet  Elementary  _ 

Hollister   Elementary  __ ___ __ 

Jefferson   Elementary  

New  Idria  Elementary 

North  County  Joint  Union  Elementary ..... 

Olympia   Elementary _ ___ 

Panoche  Elementary  .___ _ __ 

San  Benito  Joint  Union  High 

San  Juan  Union  Elementary 

Santa  Ana  Elementary 

Santa  Anita  Elementary 

Southside  Elementary  

Tres  Pinos  Union  Elementary 

Union  Elementary _ 

Willow  Grove  Union  Elementary 

County  total   __ 


County  total   ..... 3  495  7 


SAN    BERNARDINO   COUNTY 

Adelanto  Elementary  _ _ 

Alta  Loma  Elementary 

Amboy  Elementary _____ 

Apple  Valley  Elementary 

Barstow  Union  Elementary 

Barstow  Union  High 

Bear  Valley  Unified 

Bloomington    Elementary 

Central  Elementary 

Chaffey  Union  High 

Chino  Unified  

Cima  Elementary _ 

Colton  Joint  Elementary 
Colton  Joint  Union  High 

Cucamonga  Elementary  

Daggett   Elementary  

Etiwanda  Elementary 

Fallsvalc  Elementary        

Fontana  Unified 

Guasti    Elementary    _ _ 

Helendale   Elementary  

Hesperia   Elementary   

Highland  Elementary  

Hinkley  Union  Elementary 

Kelso  Elementary  _____ 

Los  Flores  Elementary     

Lucerne  Valley  Union  Elementary _ 

Ludlow   Elementary   

Mission    Elementary    ._ 

Morongo  Unified  

Mountain  View  Elementary. 

Mt.  Baldy  Elementary.. 

Needles  Elementary  

Needles   Union   High 

Newberry  Elementary  

Ontario   Elementary   

Oro  Grande  Elementary. 

Osdick  Elementary 

Phelan   Elementary 

Redlands  Unified 

Redlands  Union  High 

Rialto  Elementary  

Rim  of  the  World  Unified 

San  Bernardino  City  Elementary  and 

San  Bernardino  City  High 

San   Salvador  Elementary _ 

Terrace   Union   Elementary. 


Acres 
1.0 
1.0 
0.5 
36.0 
1.5 
1.6 
5.5 
1.0 
1.5 
44.5 
7.5 
1.5 
1.0 
1.0 
3.0 
0.3 
4.0 

112.4 


40.0 

8.5' 

10.0 

45.0 : 

97.0' 

27.8 

27.0 

60.0 

45.7 

131.5' 

107.2  ' 

10.0  = 

67.0 

87.5 

25.0 

10.0 

10.0 

1.0 

214.5 

5.0 

5.0 

20.5 

50.0 

.9  s 

• 

10.0 

0.5 

20.0 

3 19.0  2 

3.5 

37.0 
57.0 
20.0 
216.0  c 
10.1 

b 

10.0 

174.8 

b 

87.9 
79.8 

472.3 

5.2 

25.5 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED    FACILITIES   OF   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY1 

SAN   BERNARDINO  COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  school  district  A  cres 

Trona  Unified  31.5 

Upland  Elementary  _ ~ __  72.5  c 

Victor  Elementary _ 58.4 

Victor  Valley  Union  High _. 167.0 

Wrightwood  Elementary _  4.5 

Yermo  Elementary  67.3  2 

Yucaipa  Joint  Unified — - 55.0 

County  total  _ 3.110.9 

SAN    DIEGO   COUNTY 

Alpine  Union  Elementary 27.0 

Barrett  Elementary  __ b 

Bonsall  Union  Elementary 25.0 

Borrego  Elementary _ 18.0 

Cajon  Valley  City  Elementary 224.3 

Cardiff  Elementary  21.0 

Carlsbad  City  Elementary __ 44.5 

Chula  Vista  City  Elementary 187.1 

Coronado  City  Unified 24.0 

Dehesa  Elementary  12.4 

Del  Mar  Union  Elementary 5.2 

De   Luz   Elementary. 12.3 

Dulzura  Elementary  3.0 

Encinatas  Union  Elementary.. 29.0 

Escondido  City  Elementary _  101.0° 

Escondido  Union  High 151.0 

Fallbrook    Union    Elementary 65.2 

Fallbrook    Union    High 54.0 

Grossmont   Union    High _ 638.5  2 

Jamul-Las  Flores  Union   Elementary 55.0 

Julian  Union   Elementary 16.7 

Julian  Union  High 17.3 

Lakeside  Union  Elementary... 73.0 

La  Mesa-Spring  Valley  City  Elementary 231.0° 

Lemon   Grove  Elementary 90.5 

Mountain   Empire   Unified 60.5 

National   Elementary   71.0 

Oceanside-Carlsbad   Union   High 56.5 

Oceanside   Union   Elementary 194.6  = 

Orange  Glen  Elementary 25.5 

Pauma   Elementary   12.5 

Poway  City  Unified 88.2 

Ramona  Unified  28.0 

Rancho  Santa  Fe  Elementary 10.0 

Rich-Mar  Union  Elementary. 36.0 

San  Diego  City  Unified 2,283.0 2 

San  Dieguito  Union  High 82.5 

San  Pasqual  Union  Elementary... 5.0 

Santee  Elementary  _ _ _  72.0 

San  Ysidro  Elementary 23.0 

Solana  Beach  Elementary 15.0 

South  Bay  Union  Elementary 69.0 

Spencer  Valley  Elementary __ ..._  4.0 

Sweetwater  Union  High 321.0 

Vallecitos  Elementary  10.0 

Valley  Center  Union  Elementary 31.0 

Vista   City   Unified .-. 128.0  c 

Warner  Union  Elementary... 10.0 

County  total  _  5,762.3 

SAN    FRANCISCO   COUNTY 

San  Francisco  City  Unified 316.5  ° 

County   total 316.5 


SAN   JOAQUIN   COUNTY 

Name  of  school  district 

Alpine-Victor  Elementary  _ _._. 

Atlanta  Elementary  _ 

Banta  Elementary 

Bellota   Elementary 


Bruella  Union  Elementary 

Burwood  Elementary  

Calla  Elementary  

Chartville  Elementary 

Clements  Union   Elementary.. 

Collegeville  Elementary  

David  Bixler  Elementary 

Davis  Elementary  

Dent  Union  Elementary 

Elkhorn  Elementary  

Escalon  Union  High_ 

Everett  Elementary 

Fairchild  Elementary 

Farmington  Elementary  

Four  Tree  Elementary.... 

French  Camp  Elementary 

Garden  Elementary  

Glenwood  Elementary  

Grant  Elementary  

Harmony  Grove  Elementary. 

Henderson  Elementary  

Holt  Union  Elementary 

Houston  Elementary  

Jefferson  Elementary  .. 

Lafayette  Elementary  

Lammersville  Elementary  

Lathrop  Elementary 

Lincoln  Unified   

Linden   Elementary   

Linden  Union  High 

Live  Oak  Elementary 

Lockeford  Elementary  

Lodi  Elementary  

Lodi  Union  High 

Lone  Tree  Elementary 

Manteca  Elementary  _— 

Manteca  Union  High 

Mossdale  Elementary  . 
Naglee   Elementary 


New  Haven  Union  Elementary. 

New  Hope  Elementary 

New  Jerusalem   Elementary 

Nile  Garden  Union  Elementary. 
Oak  View  Union  Elementary ... .. 

Ray  Union  Elementary 

Rindge   Elementary  

Ripon  Elementary  

Ripon  Union  High... 

River  Elementary 

San   Joaquin  Elementary.— — 

Stockton  City  Unified _ 

Terminous  Elementary  

Tokay  Colony  Elementary.. _ 

Tracy  Elementary  

Tracy  Joint  Union  High 

Turner  Elementary 

Van  Allen  Elementary — 

Venice  Elementary   

Waterloo  Elementary  

Waverly  Elementary  _, 

Woods  Elementary  

County  total  


Acres 

5.5 

4.0 

18.0 

3.0 

4.0 

6.5 

7.0 

5.0 

5.0 

10.0 

6.1 

11.5 

16.0 

8.0 

38.5 

5.0 

4.0 

10.0 

3.0 

10.0 

4.5 

10.0 

1.0 

6.0 

7.4 

7.0 

9.0 

6.0 

2.0 

10.0 

16.0 

114.2 

6.0 

18.0 

10.0 

10.0 

52.5 

62.0 

6.0 

59.5 

37.0 

7.0 

2.0 

17.0 

11.5 

7.0 

5.5 

10.0 

3.0 

2.5 

9.5 

21.0 

2.1 

3.0 

458.9 : 

5.0 

2.0 

77.0 

30.0 

5.5 

5.5 

5.0 

11.5 

10.1 

22.5 

1,368.3 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED   FACILITIES   OF   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   IN 

CALIFORNIA,  EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL   DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY1 

SAN    LUIS   OBISPO   COUNTY 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Adelaida  Elementary  1.5 

Arroyo  Grande  Union  Elementary 16.9 

Arroyo  Grande  Union  High 30.0  d 

Atascadero  Elementary  _ 59.7  2 

Atascadero    Union    High... 40.0  2 

Avila  Elementary  0.7 

Banning  Elementary  1 .0 

Bellevue-Santa  Fe  Union  Elementary 7.2  2 

Branch  Elementary  6.0 

Cambria  Union  Elementary 5.5 

Carrisa  Plains  Elementary.. _ 10.0 

Cayucos  Elementary  3.0 2 

Choice  Valley  Elementary ____  5.0 

Cholame  Elementary  __ __  • 

Coast  Joint  Union  High.. 37.5 

Creston  Union  Elementary 4.0 

Fair  View  Elementary ■ 

Huasna  Elementary  ■ 

Laguna  Elementary _ _.  > 

Los  Ranchos  Elementary 11.0 

Morro  Union  Elementary... 23.0 

Nipomo   Union  Elementary 18.5 

Oceano  Elementary  12.5  c 

Paso  Robles  Union  Elementary. _ 29.0 

Paso  Robles  Joint  Union  High 16.0 

Phillips  Elementary  _ 3.03 

Pismo   Elementary 54.O 

Pleasant  Valley  Joint  Union  Elementary.. 1.0 2 

Pozo  Elementary _ 5.0 

San  Luis  Obispo  City  Elementary  and  San  Luis 

Obispo  City  High 193.5  <• 

San  Miguel  Joint  Union  Elementary 8.5 

Santa  Margarita  Union  Elementary ■ 

Shandon  Union  Elementary 7.0 

Shandon  Joint  Union  High 20.0 

Sunnyside  Elementary  12.0 

Templeton   Unified   _ 20.0  d 

County  total _ _ __  662.03 

SAN    MATEO   COUNTY 

Bayshore   Elementary _ 14.0 

Belmont  Elementary  51.6 

Brisbane  Elementary  19.5  c 

Burlingame  Elementary  _ 46.5 

Coastside   Union   Elementary... _ 32.0 

Half  Moon  Bay  Union  High _ 67.6  d 

Hillsborough   City   Elementary 32.9 

Jefferson  Elementary __ 149.4  ° 

Jefferson    Union   High 177.0 

Laguna  Salada  Union  Elementary 198.0  ; 

La  Honda  Elementary 10.0 

Las  Lomitas   Elementary 31.5 

Menlo  Park  City  Elementary 38.7 

Millbrae  Elementary 76.5  a 

Montara  Elementary 12.5 

Pescadero  Elementary  5.0 

Pescadero  Union  High 36.0  '' 

Portola  Valley  Elementary 31.0 

Ravenswood  City  Elementary 85.0 

Redwood  City  Elementary 136.7 

San  Bruno  Park  Elementary.. 107.5 

San  Carlos  Elementary _ 90.4 


Name  of  school  district  Acres 

San  Mateo  City  Elementary 144.5 

San   Mateo   Union   High 276.9 ; 

Sequoia  Union  High __ 217.0 

South  San  Francisco  Unified. __ 214.2 

Tunis  Elementary  3.0 

Woodside   Elementary  ____ __ 12.O 

County  total __ ._  2,316.9 

SANTA   BARBARA   COUNTY 

Ballard  Elementary 2.5 

Blochman  Union  Elementary 12.0 

Bonita  Elementary _ 5.0 

Buellton  Union  Elementary.. 10.0 

Carpinteria  Unified  __ _ 67.8 

Casmalia  Elementary... 1 .2 

Cold  Spring  Elementary 6.8 

College  Elementary _ _ __ 20.5 

Cuyama  Joint  Union  Elementary 20.0 

Ellwood  Union  Elementary 8.6 

Goleta  Union  Elementary _. 80.0 ! 

Guadalupe  Joint  Union  Elementary    12.0 

Hope  Elementary 20.8 

Lompoc    Unified _ 250.1 : 

Los  Alamos  Elementary _ ' 

Los  Olivos  Elementary _ 3.5 

Montecito  Union  Elementary _ 10.0 

Orcutt  Union  Elementary 61.5 

Santa  Barbara  City  Elementary 

and  Santa  Barbara  City  High 249.5 

Santa   Maria   Elementary.. 114.8  s 

Santa  Maria  Joint  Union  High...... 121.0 

Santa  Ynez  Valley  Union  High 38.0 

Solvang  Elementary 26.0 

Vista  Del  Mar  Union  Elementary 10.5 

County  total  1,152.1 

SANTA   CLARA   COUNTY 

Air  Point  Elementary 1.5 

Alum  Rock  Union  Elementary 341.9  s 

Alviso  Elementary 15.5  « 

Berryessa  Union  Elementary 53.5 

Cambrian   Elementary ..... 93.3  ' 

Campbell  Union  Elementary. 233.5s 

Campbell  Union  High 217.5 

Cupertino  Union  Elementary 543.8  s 

East  Side  Union  High.. 433.0! 

Encinal  Elementary 6.0 

Evergreen  Elementary 19.6 

Franklin-McKinley   Elementary 131.5  s 

Fremont  Union  High 152.0 

Gilroy  Elementary 48.5 

Gilroy  Union  High _ 34.0 

Harney   Elementary 2.0 

Jefferson  Union  Elementary.... 243.0° 

Lakeside  Elementary.. 3.0 

Live  Oak  Union  High __ 24.0 

Loma  Prieta  Joint  Union  Elementary 20.0 

Los   Altos  Elementary 166.5 

Los  Gatos  Union  Elementary 61.8 

Los  Gatos  Joint  Union  High 74.5 

Luther   Burbank   Elementary 4.5 

Machado  Elementary 3.0 

Milpitas    Elementary 174.0 a 

Montebello   Elementary 1 .5 

Moreland  Elementary 170.7 

Morgan  Hill-Burnett  Elementary 26.0 

Footnotes  at  end. 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED    FACILITIES    OF    THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY1 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Mountain   View  Elementary.; 73.3  c 

Mountain  View-Los  Altos  Union  High 91.5 

Mt.  Pleasant  Elementary __ .__ 32.0 

Oak  Grove  Elementary 20.5 

Orchard  Elementary 8.0 

Palo  Alto  City  Unified 399.0* 

Rucker  Elementary ._. 5.5 

San  Jose  City  Unified 529.0 2 

San  Martin  Elementary 8.8 

Santa  Clara  City  Elementary 84.5 

Santa  Clara  Union  High 102.0 

San  Ysidro  Elementary _.  5.0 

Saratoga  Elementary 50.0 

Sunnyvale    Elementary _ 197.1 

Union  Elementary 151.2  c 

Whisman  Elementary 69.7 

County  total 5,126.7 

SANTA   CRUZ   COUNTY 

Aptos  Union  Elementary ___ _.  27.0 

Bonny  Doon  Union  Elementary _ 7.5 

Central  Elementary 0.5 

Corralitos  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Freedom  Union  Elementary 35.5  c 

Happy  Valley  Elementary 10.0 

Live  Oak  Elementary 20.0 

Mountain  Elementary _  1 .0 

Pacific  Elementary... 0.5 

Salsipuedes  Union  Elementary... 16.5 

San  Lorenzo  Valley  Unified... 56.0 

Santa  Cruz  City  Elementary 

and  Santa  Cruz  City  High 117.4 

Scotts  Valley  Union  Elementary... _ 18.5 

Soquel  Union  Elementary 16.0 

Watsonville  Elementary _ 46.5 

Watsonville  Joint  Union  High 35.6 

County  total  _ 418.5 

SHASTA   COUNTY 

Anderson  Union  High _ 166.0  d 

Bass  Elementary... " 

Bella  Vista  Elementary 10.0 

Black  Butte  Union  Elementary 6.0  s 

Buckeye  Elementary 50.0 2 

Bush  Bar  Elementary. 1.6 

Canyon  Union  Elementary _ " 

Cascade  Union  Elementary ..._ 37.0 

Castle  Rock  Union  Elementary 7.8 2 

Cedar  Creek  Elementary 2.1 

Cloverdale  Elementary • 

Columbia  Elementary 12.0 

Cottonwood  Union  Elementary 35.0 

Enterprise  Elementary... 55.0  c 

Fall  River  Joint  Unified 127.2  2 

French  Gulch-Whiskeytown  Union  Elementary... 

Grant  Elementary • 

Igo  Elementary _. 2.5 

Indian  Springs  Elementary 6.0 

Junction  Elementary 15.3 

Millville  Elementary 6.0 2 

Montgomery  Creek  Union  Elementary 9.0 


Name  of  school  district 

North  Cow  Creek  Elementary 

Oak  Run  Elementary 

Olinda  Elementary 

Ono  Elementary 

Pacheco  Union  Elementary 

Parkville  Elementary 

Redding  Elementary.. 

Shasta  Union  Elementary 

Shasta  Union  High 

Shasta  Lake  Union  Elementary 

South  Fork  Elementary 

Whitmore  Union  Elementary 

County  total 

SIERRA   COUNTY 

Sierra-Plumas  Joint  Unified... 

County  total 

SISKIYOU   COUNTY 

Big  Springs  Union  Elementary.... 

Bogus  Elementary  

Butteville  Union  Elementary 

Callahan-East  Fork  Elementary 

Delphic  Elementary  

Dorris  Elementary  

Dunsmuir  Elementary  ._ 

Dunsmuir  Joint  Union  High _ _. 

Etna  Union   Elementary 

Etna  Union  High 

Fall  Creek  Elementary 

Forks  Elementary  _ 

Fort  Jones  Union  Elementary 

Gazelle  Union  Elementary 

Grenada  Elementary  

Happy  Camp  Union  Elementary 

Hilt  Elementary 

Honolulu  Elementary 

Hornbrook  Elementary 

Junction  Elementary  

Klamath  River  Union  Elementary 

Little  Shasta  Elementary 

Macdoel  Elementary  

McCloud  Union  Elementary ... 

Montague  Elementary 

Mount  Shasta  Union  Elementary 

Quartz  Valley  Elementary 

Sawyers  Bar  Elementary 

Seiad  Elementary  _ 

Siskiyou  Union  High 

Tulelake  Joint  Elementary...- 

Tulelake  Joint  Union  High 

Weed  Union  Elementary — 

Willow  Creek  Elementary 

Yreka  Union  Elementary 

Yreka  Union  High _. ._ 

County  total 

SOLANO   COUNTY 

Armijo  Joint  Union  High 

Benicia  Unified  ... . __ — 

Crystal  Union  Elementary 

Dixon  Unified  . — 

Elmira   Union  Elementary 

Fairfield    Elementary   - 

Falls  Elementary '. 

Green  Valley  Union  Elementary. 

Footnotes  at  end. 


Acres 
5.0 2 
16.0 2 

7.7  2 

i 

10.0  c 
5.0 
84.0 
10.0 
87.8 


7.5 
781.5 

10.0 


10.0 


6 
0, 
2 
1 
0 
7 
2 
160 
3 
52 
2 
6 
10 
7 
5 
7 
5 
0 
7 
0 
9 
1 

10 

11 

12 

16 

1 

0 

7 

104 

4 

27 

16 

1 

33 

62 


603.1 


35.0 
61.5 
11.5 
39.5 
10.6 
81.0' 
10.0 
7.0 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED   FACILITIES   OF    THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL   DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY1 

SOLANO  COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Monteuma  Union  Elementary _ 6.5 

Oakdale  Elementary  ■ 

Olive-Pleasants  Valley  Union  Elementary 1.0 

Rio   Vista   Elementary 16.8 

Rio  Vista  Joint  Union  High - 25.5 

Ryer  Elementary  __ 15.1 

Suisun  Valley  Joint  Union  Elementary 6.0 

Travis  Unified  32.0 

Vaca  Valley  Union  Elementary 69.6  c 

Vacaville  Union  High 28.0 

Vallejo  City  Unified _ 269.6 2 

Wolfskill  Elementary  .__ __  2.0 

County  total  728.2 

SONOMA   COUNTY 

Alexander  Valley  Union  Elementary 6.0 

Alpine   Elementary   2.0 

American  Valley  Joint  Elementary 1.0 

Analy  Union  High _ 34.0  c 

Bellevue  Union  Elementary. _ 22.0 

Bennett  Valley  Union  Elementary 9.0 

Bloomfield  Elementary  5.0 

Bodega  Bay  Elementary... 3.0 

Canfield  Elementary  1.0 

Cinnabar  Elementary 10.0 

Cloverdale  Union  Elementary... 18.5 

Cloverdale  Union  High 20.0 

Cotati  Elementary  _ 19.0  ■ 

Dunham  Elementary  3.0 

Forestville  Union  Elementary... _ 9.0 

Fort  Ross  Elementary 1.0 

Geyserville  Unified 30.5 

Gravenstein   Union   Elementary..... 9.6 

Green  Valley  Elementary 2.0 

Guerneville  Elementary  8.0 

Harmony    Union    Elementary 5.5 

Healdsburg  Union  Elementary 16.0 

Healdsburg  Union  High „ 40.0 

Horicon  Elementary  5.0 

Jenner  Elementary ._. 0.5 

Kenwood  Elementary 6.7 

Lakeville   Elementary _ 2.0 

Liberty  Elementary  3.0 

Mark  West  Union  Elementary 13.0 

Monte  Rio  Union  Elementary 3.5 

Montgomery  Elementary  2.0 

Oak  Grove  Union  Elementary.. 6.5 

Old  Adobe  Union  Elementary 18.0 

Petaluma  City  Elementary  and  Petaluma 

City  High  109.7  c 

Piner-Olivet  Union  Elementary 9.5 

Reservation  Elementary 1.0 

Rincon  Valley  Union  Elementary _  50.0  c 

Roseland  Elementary  19.5 

Santa  Rosa  City  Elementary  and  Santa  Rosa 

City  High  _ 204.5  d 

Sebastopol  Union  Elementary 22.4* 

Sonoma  Valley  Unified 78.0 

Twin  Hills  Union  Elementary 12.0 

Two  Rock  Union  Elementary 5.0 

Washington  Elementary  1.0 

Watson  Elementary ._.. 1.0 

Waugh  Elementary 3.0 


Name  of  school  district  Acres 

West  Side  Union  Elementary 4.0 

Wilmar  Union  Elementary ._. 7.5 

Windsor  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Wright  Elementary  11.0 

County  total 884.4 

STANISLAUS   COUNTY 

Bonita  Elementary  8.0 

Ceres  Elementary  49.5 

Ceres  Union  High 29.0 

Chatom  Union  Elementary 11.0 

Denair  Unified  27.0 

Empire  Union  Elementary 28.0 

Gratton   Elementary _. 2.0 

Grayson  Elementary 8.5 

Hart-Ransom  Union  Elementary _.  10.0 

Hickman  Elementary  6.5 

Hughson  Union  Elementary 37.5  ' 

Hughson  Union  High _.  17.5 

Keyes  Union  Elementary.. 10.0 

Knights  Ferry  Elementary 1.0 

La   Grange  Elementary 2.0 

Milnes  Elementary  4.5 

Modesto  City  Elementary  and  Modesto 

City  High  336.5 

Mountain  View  Elementary... 10.0 

Newman   Elementary _ 19.1 

Oakdale  Union  Elementary 31.0 

Oakdale  Joint  Union  High 27.0 

Orestimba  Union  High 51.5 

Paradise  Elementary  3.0 

Patterson  Elementary  „ 17.5 

Patterson  Union  High... 40.0 

Rising  Sun   Joint  Elementary..... 8.0 

Riverbank  Elementary  21.0 

Roberts  Ferry  Union  Elementary 5.0 

Rosedale   Elementary  1.0 

Roselawn  Joint  Elementary... 3.0 

Salida  Union  Elementary 10.0 

Shiloh  Elementary _ 3 .0 

Stanislaus    Union    Elementary 21.0 

Sylvan    Union    Elementary 22.5 

Turlock   Elementary ..._ 85.5 

Turlock  Joint  Union   High 37.5 

Valley  Home  Joint  Elementary... 2.5 

Waterford    Elementary 10.0 

Westport  Union  Elementary.. 10.0 

County   Total        1,027.6 

SUTTER   COUNTY 

Barry   Elementary 10.0 

Brittan  Elementary  16.5 

Browns  Elementary  7.5 

Central-Gaither  Union  Elementary. 10.0 

East  Nicolaus   Union   High 22.5 

Encinal  Elementary 2.5 

Franklin  Elementary  8.0 

Hedger    Elementary    2.0 

Knights   Elementary 3.0 

Lincoln    Elementary 20.0 

Live    Oak    Elementary .... 13.0 

Live   Oak    Union   High 32.6 

Marcum-Illinois  Union  Elementary 8.5 

Meridian  Elementary  2.0 

North    Butte    Elementary 5.0 

Nuestro  Elementary   1.0 

Pleasant  Grove  Union  Elementary 5.0 

Robbins-Sutter  Union  Elementary 26.0 

Footnotes  at  end. 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED    FACILITIES   OF   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    IN 

CALIFORNIA,   EXCLUDING  JUNIOR   COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY1 

SUTTER   COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Sutter  Union  High _  15.0 

Tierra  Buena  Elementary 11.5 

Wilson  Elementary  3.0 

Winship  Elementary 2.0 

Yuba  Elementary  — .  52.0 

Yuba  City  Union  High 39.8 

County  Total   318.4 

TEHAMA   COUNTY 

Antelope  Elementary  12.5 

Bend    Elementary 10.0 

Corning  Union   Elementary 10.5 

Corning  Union  High 40.0 

Elkins  Elementary  3.4 

Evergreen   Union  Elementary 10.0 

Flournoy  Union  Elementary... 4.0 

Gerber  Union  Elementary 15.0 

Kirkwood  Elementary  1.0 

Lassen  View  Union  Elementary.. 16.0 

Los  Molinos  Unified.. 50.5 

Manton  Joint  Union  Elementary 11.0 

Mineral  Elementary  ._ _ 0.3 

Plum  Valley  Elementary.. 1.5 

Red  Bluff  Union  Elementary 64.5 

Red  Bluff  Union  High 34.5 

Reeds  Creek  Elementary _  4.0 

Richfield  Elementary 2.5 

County  Total 291.2 

TRINITY   COUNTY 

Burnt  Ranch  Elementary 7.9 

Coffee  Creek  Elementary.... 

Cox  Bar  Elementary 1.0 

Douglas  City  Elementary 0.5 

Hayfork  Valley  Union  Elementary 15.5 

Hetten  Valley  Elementary 1.0 

Hoaglin-Zenia    Union   Elementary 6.0 

Hyampom  Elementary 5.0 

Junction  City  Elementary 5.0 

Lewiston  Elementary 18.0 

Mad  River  Joint  Elementary 6.0 

Trinity  Center  Elementary 5.0 

Trinity  County  High 172.0 

Weaverville   Elementary   14.0 

County  Total  256.9 

TULARE   COUNTY 

Allensworth   Elementary  5.3 

Alpaugh    Unified   17.0  ' 

Alta  Vista  Elementary 15.0 

Buena  Vista   Elementary. 12.0 

Burton  Elementary  7.5 

Citrus  South  Tule  Elementary 3.0 

Columbine  Elementary 10.0 

Cutler  Elementary  23.0 

Dinuba  Elementary  40.5 

Dinuba  Joint  Union  High 20.5 

Ducor  Union  Elementary 3.5 

Earlimart    Elementary 40.0 

Elbow  Elementary  .. 5.0 


Name  of  school  district 

Elbow  Creek  Elementary 

Exeter  Union  Elementary 

Exeter  Union  High 

Farmersville   Elementary  

Goshen  Elementary  

Grand  View  Elementary _. 

Hope  Elementary  

Hot  Springs  Elementary 

Ivanhoe  Union  Elementary... 

Kings  River  Union  Elementary 

Liberty  Elementary  

Lindsay   Unified  

Lovell  Elementary 

Mineral  King  Union  Elementary 

Monson-Sultana  Joint  Union  Elementary 

Oak  Valley  Union  Elementary 

Orosi  Union  Elementary  

Orosi  Union  High. 

Outside  Creek  Elementary 

Packwood  Elementary  — 

Palo  Verde  Union  Elementary 

Pixley  Union  Elementary _..._ 

Pleasant  View  Elementary... 

Porterville  City  Elementary... 

Porterville    Union    High 

Richgrove  Elementary  

Rockford  Elementary 

St.  Johns  Elementary.. ~ 

Saucelito  Elementary 

Sequoia  Union  Elementary ..... 

Sierra  Joint  Union  Elementary 

Springville  Union  Elementary 

Stone  Corral  Elementary 

Strathmore    Union   Elementary 

Strathmore  Union  High — 

Sundale  Union  Elementary 

Sunnyside  Union  Elementary 

Taurusa-Chatham  Union  Elementary 

Terra  Bella  Union  Elementary 

Three  Rivers  Union  Elementary... 

Tipton  Elementary  

Traver  Joint  Elementary — 

Tulare  City  Elementary 

Tulare  Union  High 

Union  Elementary  

Visalia  City  Elementary  and  Visalia  Union  High 

Waukena  Union  Elementary 

Westside  Unified  

Windsor   Elementary   

Woodlake   Union  Elementary. 

Woodlake  Union  High 

Woodville  Elementary — 

Yettem  Elementary 

County  Total  — 


TUOLUMNE   COUNTY 

Algerine  Elementary  

Arastraville  Elementary  — - — 

Belleview  Elementary  _ — 

Big  Oak  Flat-Groveland  Union  Elementary. 

Buck  Meadows  Elementary.. _ 

Chinese  Camp  Elementary 

Columbia  Union  Elementary. _ 

Corner  Elementary  - 

Curtis  Creek  Elementary. _ - 

Jacksonville   Elementary   


Acres 

14.0 

20.6 

30.0 

22.0 

14.0 

8.0 

4.0 

9.5 

15.0 

15.0 

10.0 

48.3 

2.4 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

37.0 

40.0 

5.5 

3.5 

10.0 

40.0 

15.0 

72.3 

50.0 

15.2 

7.0 

1.5 

3.0 

17.0 

5.0 

5.0 

7.0 

18.0 

18.0 

8.0 

10.0 

3.0 

27.0 

7.0 

22.5 

22.0 

112.0' 

166.0 

17.0 

240.5 

24.5 

6.0 

2.5 

22.5 

22.5 

27.0 

3.4 

1,570.5 


1.5 
1.5 

1.0 
4.5 
1.5 
1.5 

24.0 
1.5 

10.0 
1.0 


Footnotes  at  end. 
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TABLE  70— Continued 

GROSS  AREA  OF  THE  SITES  CONTAINING  INSTRUCTION  AND 

RELATED   FACILITIES   OF    THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    IN 

CALIFORNIA,  EXCLUDING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

BY   SCHOOL    DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY1 

TUOLUMNE   COUNTY-Continued 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Jamestown  Elementary  —  9.2 

Moccasin  Elementary  _ 1.5 

Poverty  Hill  Elementary — 1.5 

Rawhide  Elementary  2.0 

Sonora  Elementary  9.5 

Sonora  Union  High 28.5 

Soulsbyville  Elementary  _. 2.0 

Summerville  Elementary  3.5 

Summerville  Union  High 6.5 

Twain  Harte-Long  Barn  Union  Elementary 10.3 

Wards  Ferry  Elementary .._  1.0 

County  total  123.5 

VENTURA   COUNTY 

Avenue  Elementary  13.0 

Bardsdale  Elementary  2.5 

Briggs  Elementary 15.0 

Buckhorn  Elementary  1.0 

Fillmore  Union  Elementary 14.0 

Fillmore  Union  High... _ _ 35.0 

Hueneme  Elementary  77.5  c 

Mesa  Union  Elementary.. _ 8.0 

Mill  Union  Elementary 18.0 

Moorpark  Union  Elementary 32.0  2 

Moorpark  Memorial  Union  High 26.5 

Mound  Elementary  18.0 

Mupu  Elementary  _ 2.5 

Nordhoff  Union  Elementary 40.5  c 

Nordhoff  Union  High _ _  53.0 

Ocean  View  Elementary.. 23.0 

Oxnard  Elementary  1 14.5 

Oxnard  Union  High 170.0 

Piru  Elementary  8.5 

Pleasant  Valley  Elementary 56.5 

Rio  Elementary 56.5 

San  Antonio  Elementary ..... 7.0 

San  Buenaventura  City  Elementary _.  92.5 

Santa  Clara  Elementary _. 1.5 

Santa  Paula  Elementary.. _ 52.5 

Santa  Paula  Union  High 17.5 

Simi  Valley  Unified 365.2  * 

Somis  Union  Elementary 9.5 

Summit  Elementary _  7.3 

Timber  Elementary  18.0  c 

Valley  Oaks  Union  Elementary.... 106.8  * 

Ventura  Union  High _ _ 152.5 

County  total 1,615.8 


YOLO   COUNTY 

Name  of  school  district  Acres 

Cacheville  Elementary  __ __ 2.0 

Clarksburg  Union  Elementary... 33.0  2 

Clarksburg  Union  High 14.0 

Davis  Joint  Unified 95.5  c 

Dunnigan  Elementary 3.0 

Esparto  Unified _ 27.5 

Grafton  Elementary _ 2 1.1 

Laugenour  Elementary 12.5 

Plainfield  Union  Elementary 4.5 

Union  Elementary  ____ 1.0 

Washington  Unified  126.0  c 

West  Sacramento  Elementary __ 19.4 

Willow  Oak  Elementary. 1.5 

Willow  Spring  Union  Elementary 5.0 

Winters  Elementary 2.0° 

Winters  Joint  Union  High 19.6 

Woodland  City  Elementary  and  Woodland  Joint 

Union  High .... _ 66.0 

Zamora  Union  Elementary.... _ _ 3.0 

County  total  _ _ 456.6 

YUBA   COUNTY 

Arboga  Elementary 12.5 

Brophy  Elementary  ... 7.0 

Camptonville   Union   Elementary 3.5 

Cordua  Elementary  6.0 

Dobbins  Elementary 5.0 

Ella  Elementary  36.8  c 

Foothill  Union  Elementary 7.0 

Fruitland  Union   Elementary 8.0 

Linda   Elementary 62.0 

Marysville  City  Elementary 19.5 

Marysville  Union  High 50.0 

Oregon  House  Elementary 1.0 

Plumas  Elementary  7.5 

Rose  Bar  Elementary 2.0 

Wheatland   Elementary 88.0 

Wheatland   Union   High 37.5 

Yuba-Feather  Joint  Union  Elementary 10.0 

County  total  363.3 

State  total 78,140.43 

Sources:    Inventory    of    Public    Elementary    School    Facilities    as    of    Octo- 
ber I,   1962. 
Inventory    of    Public    Secondary    School    Facilities    as    of    Octo- 
ber  1,   1963. 
Schools  opened  after  the  cutoff  date  of  the  inventories  as  shown 
by  the  1963—64  Directory  of  Administrative  and  Supervisory 

Personnel    of    California   Public    Schools:    the  acreage    was 
secured  from  the  districts. 

1  Included  are  sites  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  districts  regard- 

less of  the  type  of  ownership. 

Only  sites  with  buildings  that  contain  instructional  facilities,  cafe- 
terias, teachers'  facilities  and  administrative  facilities  are  included.  Ex- 
cluded are  sites  such  as  sites  used  exclusively  for  district  administra- 
tive services,  maintenance  and  other  service  functions,  sites  purchased 
for  future  use  as  school  sites. 

2  Includes  all  real  property  owned  by  the  school  district. 
Symbols : 

■  No  acreage  data  was  furnished  by  the  district. 

b  No  school  is  maintained  by  the  district. 

c  The  district  figures  are  not  complete. 

d  The    data    for    the    secondary'    schools    is    based    on    the    inventory    as    it 

existed  on  October  1,  1961. 
'  School  district  owns  no  property.  School  is  located  on  government  land. 


CHAPTER  II 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICTS 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 
In  addition  to  the  acreages  occupied  by  high,  junior 
high,  and  elementary  schools,  public  junior  colleges 
utilize  some  7,166.68  acres  of  land.  Of  this  amount, 
"miscellaneous"  land  uses  constitutes  the  largest  single 
land-use  category  with  1,618.4  acres  and  is  comprised 
primarily  of  lands  utilized  for  agricultural  education 
purposes  and  lands  which  have  been  acquired  for  fu- 
ture expansion.  The  next  largest  land  use  is  for  build- 
ings and  grounds  occupying  1,237.3  acres.  Other  uses, 
such  as  physical  education,  parking,  access  roads,  un- 
usable lands,  etc.,  occupy  the  remainder. 


Data  was  not  available  for  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  Junior  College  District  or  the  West  Valley 
Junior  College  District  of  Santa  Clara  County  which 
are  newly  established  districts  and  have  not  acquired 
or  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  property  for  their 
college  sites. 

The  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  has  placed 
upon  the  public  junior  colleges  a  significantly  more 
important  role  in  providing  necessary  higher  educa- 
tion facilities.  As  demands  for  services  increase,  the 
amount  of  land  required  to  provide  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities will  also  grow.  Undoubtedly,  new  campuses 
will  be  established  and  existing  junior  college  facilities 
increased. 


TABLE  71 
CALIFORNIA  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Gross  Area  and  Subareas  Under  the  Administrative  Control  of  the  District 


Junior  colleges 


American  River  Junior  College 

Antelope  Valley  College 

Bakersfield  College 

Barstow  College 

Cabrillo  College 

Cerritos  College 

Chabot  College 

Chaffey  College 

Citrus  College 

Coalinga  College 

Compton  College 

Contra  Costa  Junior  College  District 

Contra  Costa  College 

Diablo  Valley  College 

Desert,  College  of  the 

El  Camino  College 

Foothill  College 

Fullerton  Junior  College 

Gavilan  College 

Glendale  College 

Grossmont  College 

Hancock  (Allan)  College 

Hartnell  College 

Hartnell    College    of    Agriculture    and 

Mechanics  (East  Campus) 

Imperial  Valley  College 

Lassen  Junior  College 

Long  Beach  City  College 

Liberal  Arts  Division 

Business  &  Technology  Division 

General  Adult  Division 


Gross 
area 


153.0 

120.0 

150.0 

200.0 

134.0 

95.5 

7.7 

190.2 

100.0 

40.0 

82.0 

79.4 
100.0 
160.0 
b91.0 
120.0 

63.0 

3.0 

b60.0 

135.0 

98.5 
b49.0 

b149.0 
160.0 
121.0 

69.0 

19.0 

1.0 


Street 
setbacks 


3.5 


5.0 

9~9 
0.5 
1.0 
3.5 

1.5 
0.5 
12.0 
3.0 
7.0 
1.5 
0.5 
2.5 

a 

4.5 
1.0 


5.0 


Floodplain 
steep 
slope 


8.0 


24.0 


1.5 
0.5 


2.0 

16~5 
25~0 


Buildings 

and 
grounds 


38.0 


45.0 
20.5 

60~5 
24.0 
17.0 
42.5 

24.8 
16.5 
13.0 
12.0 
34.5 
15.0 
2.0 
15.0 

a 

18.0 
3.0 

5.0 
27.0 


27.0 
9.0 
1.0 


Future 
buildings 


63.5 


25.0 

15.0 

4.7 

20.0 

12.0 

3.0 

7.5 


56.5 
19.5 
29.0 
5.5 
12.5 

5~0 

a 

14.0 
2.0 


Parking 

and  access 

roads 


14.0 


15.0 

21.5 

3.0 

63.5 

25.0 

3.0 

9.0 

8.5 
20.0 

7.5 
19.0 
33.0 
14.0 

0.5 

6.0 

a 

8.5 
1.0 

2.0 
8.5 


10.5 
6.0 


Physical 
education 
field  areas 


19.0 


20.0 
33.5 

20~5 
35.0 
16.0 
17.5 

16.4 
5.0 
20.0 
27.0 
16.0 
17.0 

7~0 

16.0 
15.0 


29.0 


29.2 
4.0 


Miscella- 
neous 
land  use 


7.0 


5.0 


14.3 
3.0 

2~0 

26.2 

1.5 

88.0 

7~5 
3.0 

2~0 

a 

37.5 


50.0 

90.5 

160.0 

2.3 


PHOTO:    Portion    of   the    Foothill    College    campus,    San    Mateo    County. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Foothill  College. 
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TABLE  71 
CALIFORNIA    PUBLIC   JUNIOR   COLLEGES 

Gross  Area  and  Subareas  Under  the  Administrative  Control  of  the  District— Continued 


Junior  colleges 


Los  Angeles 

East  Los  Angeles  College 

Los  Angeles  City  College 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  College 

Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  College  of 

Business 

Los  Angeles  Pierce  College 

Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College. 

Los  Angeles  Valley  College 

Marin,  College  of 

Merced  College 

Modesto  Junior  College 

Monterey  Peninsula  College  b 

Mt.  San  Antonio  College 

Mt.  San  Jacinto  College 

Year  established:  1963 

Napa  Junior  College 

Oceanside-Carlsbad  College 

Orange  Coast  College 

Palomar  College 

Palo  Verde  College 

Pasadena  City  College 

Peralta  Junior  College  District 
(formerly  Oakland  City  College) 

Laney  Campus 

Merritt  Campus 

Porterville  College 

Rio  Hondo  J  unior  College 

Riverside  City  College 

Sacramento  City  College 

San  Bernardino  Valley  College 

San  Diego  City  College 

Main  Campus 

Business  Campus 

Mesa  College 

San  Francisco,  City  College  of 

San  Joaquin  Delta  College 

(formerly  Stockton  College) 

San  Jose  City  College 

San  Mateo,  College  of 

Delaware  Campus 

(data  refer  to  old  campuses — college 
moved  into  new  campus  since) 

Santa  Ana  College 

Santa  Barbara  City  College 

Santa  Monica  City  College 

Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 

Sequoias,  College  of  the 

Shasta  College 

Sierra  College 

Siskiyous,  College  of  the 

Southwestern  College 

State  Center  Junior  College  District 

Fresno  City  College 

Reedley  College 

Taft  College 

Vallejo  J  unior  College 

Ventura  College 

Victor  Valley  College 

Yuba  College 


Gross 
area 


75.0 
40.5 
85.5 

1.5 
426.0 

26.8 
104.5 

63.5 
110.00 

50.2 

87.0 
392.0 

60.00 
34.0 
121.00 
245.0 
132.5 
5.0 
b37.0 


5.5 
9.0 
41.5 
120.00 
27.5 
60.6 
80.0 

31.1 
1.8 
93.08 
58.0 
43.0 

51.0 
29.0 
30.0 


48.0 

44.0 

38.8 

77.0 

49.0 

50.0 

211.0 

267.0 

159.00 

37.0 

89.5 

6.0 

51.0 

113.0 

238.0 

160.0 


Street 
setbacks 


Totals  b_ 


7,166.68 


1.0 

0.5 
1.0 


4.5 

0~5 
4.0 

2.0 


2.0 
0.5 

6~5 


2.0 
2~0 


5.0 
1.0 

3.0 


2.0 
1.0 


1.0 

8.0 


1.5 

3~0 

4.0 

a 

16.0 


Floodplain 
steep 
slope 


129.4 


3.0 


10.0 


20.0 
88.5 


15.0 


3.0 


4.5 
7~0 

3~0 
12~0 

23~5 

i~o 


Buildings 

and 
grounds 


268.0 


32.0 
19.5 
12.0 

0.5 
49.0 
10.5 
24.0 
14.5 

20.5 

43.0 


22.5 

48.0 

30.0 

3.0 

24.5 


4.5 

6.5 

12.5 

3.0 
44.4 
20.0 


30.5 
19.0 

14.5 

15.0 

8.0 


4.3 

2.0 
11.3 
21.0 
18.0 

9.0 
60.0 

5.0 


26.0 

13.5 

3.0 

5.5 

20.0 

37.0 


Future 
buildings 


2.5 

2.5 

11.5 


30.0 
5.5 

21.0 
7.0 

5.2 

a 

17.0 


20.0 
60.0 


3.0 


1.0 
17.0 


1.0 

3.5 
12~0 


35.0 
1.0 

18.5 
5.0 
4.0 

80.0 

10.0 


8.0 
21.5 

2.5 
10.0 

8.0 

a 

23.0 


Parking 

and  access 

roads 


1,237.3 


740.9  678.5 


17.5 
10.5 
16.5 

1.0 
35.0 

6.0 
30.0 
11.0 

6.0 

33.0 


3.0 

20.0 
2.0 

12~0 


0.5 
0.5 
3.5 

12.0 
11.0 
10.0 


8.0 
3.0 

13.5 
3.0 
5.0 


11.0 
1.0 

10.0 

12.0 
6.0 

10.0 
9.5 
3.0 


1.0 
5.0 
0.5 
2.0 
7.0 

a 

28.0 


Physical 
education 
field  areas 


17.0 
6.0 
6.5 


15.0 

0.5 

14.5 

15.0 

a 

14.0 
38.0 


8.5 

24.0 

21.0 

2.0 

5.0 


0.5 

2.0 

22.5 

7.0 

4.2 

18.5 


9.0 
20.0 

13.5 
2.0 
5.0 


9.3 
2.0 
15.5 
12.0 
20.0 
8.0 
15.0 


2.0 

12.5 

18~0 
10.0 

a 

36.0 


814.6 


SOURCE:    Inventory  of  Public  Junior  College  Facilities — Bureau  of  Education  Research — California  State  Department  of  Education. 

*  Not  available. 

b  The  sum  of  the  subareas  does  not  equal  the  gross  area. 
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TABLE  72 

GROSS  AREA  OF  CALIFORNIA   PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 
BY   COUNTY   AND   COLLEGE 

County  and  college  Acres 
Alameda  County 

Chabot  College _ ~ - 7.70 

Peralta  Junior  College  District 

Laney  campus  — 5.50 

Merritt  campus _ — - 9.00 

Total -- - - 22.20 

Contra  Costa  County 

Contra  Costa  College 79.40 

Diablo  Valley  College - -  100.00 

Total - - -  179.40 

Fresno  County 

Coalinga  College - 40.00 

Fresno  City  College - 37.00 

Reedley  College _ - -----  89.50 

Total    ----- 166.50 

Imperial  County 

Imperial   Valley    College _ 160.00 

Kern  County 

Bakersfield  College - 150.00 

Taft  College  ~~- - -  6.00 

Total    - 1 56.00 

Lassen  County 

Lassen   Junior   College 121.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Antelope  Valley  College 120.00 

Cerritos  College  - 95.50 

Citrus  College _ 100.00 

Compton  College ...-. 82.00 

El  Camino  College.- 91.00 

Glendale  College  _ 60.00 

Long  Beach  City  College 89.00 

East  Los  Angeles  College — _  75.00 

Los  Angeles  City  College —  40.50 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  College 85.50 

Los  Angeles  Metropolitan   College 1.50 

Los  Angeles  Pierce  College 426.00 

Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College 26.80 

Los  Angeles  Valley  College 104.50 

Mount  San  Antonio  College 392.00 

Pasadena  City  College - 37.00 

Rio  Hondo  Junior  College 120.00 

Santa  Monica  City  College 38.80 

Total    -- 1,985.10 

Marin  County 

College  of  Marin —  63.50 

Merced  County 

Merced  College 110.00 

Monterey  County 

Hartnell  College 49.00 

Hartnell  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics..  149.00 

Monterey  Peninsula  College 87.00 

Total 285 .00 

Napa  County 

Napa  Junior  College 34.00 


County  and  college 

Orange  County 

Fullerton  Junior  College  — 

Orange  Coast  College 

Santa  Ana  College 

Total 

Placer  County 
Sierra   College 

Riverside  County 

College  of  the  Desert... 

Mount  San  Jacinto  College 

Palo  Verde  College 

Riverside  City  College 

Total 

Sacramento  County 
American  River  Junior  College. 
Sacramento  City  College 

Total 

San  Bernardino  County 

Barstow   College 

Chaffey  College  _ - 

San  Bernardino  Valley  College- 
Victor  Valley  College 

Total 

San  Diego  County 

Grossmont  College 

Oceanside-Carlsbad  College 

Palomar  College — — 

San  Diego  City  College 

Main  campus  

Business   campus.— _... — 

Mesa  College - — 

Southwestern  College 

Total - 

San  Francisco  County 
City  College  of  San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin  County 
San  Joaquin  Delta  College 

San  Mateo  County 

College  of  San  Mateo 

Delaware  campus 

Total - 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Hancock   College.-,-- ~~ 

Santa  Barbara  City  College.- 

Total  

Santa  Clara  County 

Foothill  College 

Gavilan  College 

San  Jose  City  College 

Total  

Santa  Cruz  County 
Cabrillo  College - 

Shasta  County 
Shasta  College. 

Siskiyou  County 

College  of  the  Siskiyous 


Acres 

63.00 

245.00 

48.00 

356.00 
211.00 


160.00 

60.00 

5.00 

27.50 

252.50 


153.00 
60.60 

213.60 


200.00 

190.20 

80.00 

238.00 

708.20 


135.00 
121.00 
132.50 

31.10 

1.80 

93.08 

159.00 

673.48 


58.00 

43.00 

29.00 
30.00 

59.00 


98.50 
44.00 

142.50 


120.00 

3.00 

51.00 

174.00 


134.00 


50.00 


267.00 
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table  72-Continued  Special  note  should  be  made  of  recent  policy  changes 

gross  area  of  California  public  junior  colleges,  governing  the   disposal   of  state   school   lands  which 

BY   COUNTY   AND   COLLEGE  ,     ,    ,           .  .                                    r^            u 

were  recommended  bv  this  committee.  One  change, 

County  and  college  Acres                  ...              .          ,       ,    ,.                    ,       .             ... 

„  ,       „  which  permits  school  districts  and  other  public  agen- 

Solano  County  .           r                                                                  r              " 

Vallejo  Junior  College __ 51.00             cies  to  acquire  such  lands  at  the  appraised  value  with- 

Sonoma  County  out  competitive  bidding,  could  be  of  significant  value 

Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 77.00               to  the  districts. 

Stanislaus  County  In  view  of  the  growing  need  for  additional  school 

Modesto  Junior  College 50.20                 i      .     -.                       u   u           n   r       *i           j-  «.                vl 

J  plant  sites,  it  would  be  well  tor  those  districts  with 

TuXare  County  growth  problems  to  examine  the  available  state  school 

Porterville    College 41.50              °          ... 

College  of  the  Sequoias 49.00             lands  in  their  immediate  vicinity  in  order  to  determine 

^otaj  ^T77            the  land's  suitability  as  a  potential  school  site.  Through 

„           „  this  means  it  mav  be  possible  for  districts  to  acquire 

Ventura  County  r                                                     n 

Ventura  College __ 113.00             lands  needed  for  the  construction  of  necessary  facili- 

Yuba  County  ties  in  r'ie  future  without  reducing  their  tax  base,  as 

Yuba  College  160.00            would  be  the  case  if  property  were  to  be  acquired 

State  total  7,166.68             from  private  owners. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

There  are  50  different  types  of  special  purpose  dis- 
tricts and  in  excess  of  3,200  individual  districts  that 
have  been  created  pursuant  to  general  law  or  through 
special  acts  of  the  Legislature.  For  the  most  part, 
these  are  single  purpose  districts  designed  to  alleviate 
specific  problems  or  to  provide  municipal-type  serv- 
ices in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  state.  Certain 
types  of  districts,  however,  do  have  broad  powers  and 
may  provide  a  wide  variety  of  services. 

These  districts  generally  have  autonomous  or  semi- 
autonomous  governing  bodies  but,  in  certain  instances, 
a  county  board  of  supervisors  acts  as  the  district's 
governing  body,  as  is  the  case  in  such  districts  as 
county  maintenance,  highway  lighting,  and  county 
service  areas. 

This  committee,  in  conducting  its  study  of  public 
land  ownership  and  use,  has  contacted  only  those  dis- 
tricts which  have  independent  governing  bodies.  In 
cases  where  the  governing  body  of  a  special  purpose 
district  is  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  it  was  re- 
quested that  the  fee-owned  land  of  such  districts  be 
included  in  the  reports  of  the  individual  counties  as 
county-owned  property.  Consequently,  the  number  of 
districts  which  the  committee  was  required  to  contact 
directly  was  less  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
required. 

Those  districts  which  have  responded  to  the  com- 
mittee request  reported  a  total  of  466,589.76  acres 
owned  in  fee.  As  a  group,  the  irrigation  districts  are 
the  largest  owners  of  real  property  with  191,353.64 
acres.  It  should  be  noted  that  acreage  figures  presented 
in  the  following  tables  represent  only  the  amount  of 
land  owned  in  fee  title  by  the  various  districts  and  does 
not  include  leased  lands  or  lands  over  which  rights-of- 
way  or  easement  rights  have  been  obtained. 

The  following  discussion,  in  addition  to  presenting 
statistical  data  on  land  ownership  by  special  districts, 
will  briefly  outline  the  functions  and  services  which 
are  performed  by  the  various  types  of  districts.  These 
districts  are  categorized  according  to  the  type  of  serv- 
ice being  performed  as  those  categories  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  State  Controller  in  his  annual  report 
relating  to  the  financial  transactions  of  special  purpose 
districts.  Individual  districts  may  or  may  not  be  au- 
thorized to  perform  all  of  the  functions  and  services 
of  a  given  category. 

If  detailed  information  relative  to  specific  powers  of 
individual  districts  is  desired,  the  "Analysis  of  Special 
District  Laws,"  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Counsel, 
should  be  consulted. 


AIRPORT  DISTRICTS 

Airport  districts  may  be  formed  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  Public  Utilities  Code.  These  dis- 
tricts have  as  their  purpose  the  development  of  air- 
ports and  air  navigation  facilities  at  the  city  and 
county  level. 

There  are  presently  three  airport  districts  operating 
within  the  state  which  utilize  a  total  of  3,512  acres  of 
land  for  their  facilities. 

TABLE  73 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   AIRPORT   DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Monterey  County 

Monterey   Peninsula   Airport   District 504.00 

Nevada  County 

Truckee-Tahoe  Airport  District 53.00 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Santa  Maria  Public  Airport  District 2,955.00 


State  total 3,512.00 

CEMETERY  DISTRICTS 

Two  hundred  fifty-six  cemetery  districts  have  been 
created  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Code.  Two  hundred  sixteen  of  these  have 
returned  committee  study  questionnaires  reporting  a 
total  statewide  ownership  of  3,293.74  acres. 

TABLE  74 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   CEMETERY   DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Amador  County 
Township  No.  2 * 


Butte  County 

Bangor  

Gridley-Biggs 

Kimshew   

Oroville   

Paradise   

Pine  Creek  

Thompson  Flat 
Upham  -. 


4.00 

13.67 

6.00 

66.70 

13.97 

5.00 

1.00 

3.00 


Total 

Calaveras  County 

Altaville 

Copperopolis    __ 
Mokelumne  Hill 

Murphys    _ 

Railroad  Flat  

San  Andreas  

Vallecito    — 

West  Point  


113.34 


25.00 


11.75 
7.50 

20.00 
1.90 
6.50 


Total 


72.65 
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TABLE  74— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   CEMETERY   DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

Comity  and  district 

Colusa  County 

Antelope-Black  Mountain  

Arbuckle  

College  City  

Colusa 

Cypress  Hill  

Grand  Island 

Indian  Valley-Stonyford  

Maxwell  

Princeton 

Williams - 


Total  

Contra  Costa  County 

Alamo-Lafayette  — 

Byron-Brentwood-Knightsen 

Total  


El  Dorado  County 
Happy    Homestead 
Kelsey 


Total  - 

Fresno  County 

Clovis  

Coalinga-Huron 

Del  Rey 

Dunlap  

Fowler  _~ _ 

Kearney  

Kingsburg  

Oak  Grove  

Parlier  _ 

Reedley  

Sanger 

Selma    

Squaw  Valley 

Washington  Colony 

Total  


Glenn  County 
Elk  Creek  ....... 

German  

Marvin-Chapel 

Newville    

Orland   

Willows  


Total  

Humboldt  County 

Fortuna    

Petrolia    


Total  

Imperial  County 
Central  Valley 
Riverview   


Acres 

1.00 
27.00 
12.00 


2.00 
10.00 


52.00 


9.00 


9.00 

1.90 
2.00 


3.90 

44.75 

5.30 

1.02 

3.00 

40.00 

0.00 

20.00 

20.00 

11.50 

30.00 

33.00 

33.00 

2.00 

28.00 


271.57 


3.00 


.00 


24.00 


35.00 

4.00 
.50 


Total 


4.50 

86.45 
15.62 


102.07 


County  and  district 
Inyo  County 

Big  Pine   ... 

Independence  - 

Mt.  Whitney  _ 

Pioneer  

Total 

Kern  County 

Arvin    

Cemetery  No.   1 

Delano    _ 

Kern  River  Valley  ' 

Mo j  ave  _ 

Tehachapi  

West  Side  

Total 

Kings  County 

Corcoran 

Hanford  __. - 

Lemoore ._.. 

Total  — 

Lake  County 

Hartley    

Kelsey ville 

Lower  Lake  

Upper  Lake  

Total  

Los  Angeles  County 

Artesia ~ 

Downey  

Lancaster  

Little  Lake  

Wilmington    

Total 

Madera  County 

Chowchilla    

Madera 2  ..... 

Total  

Mendocino  County 

Anderson  Valley 

Cemetery  District  of  the  Redwoods 

Covelo    

Hopland  .__ 

Mendocino-Little  River  

Potter  Valley  

Russian  River  

Westport-Ten  Mile  

Total  — 

Merced  County 

Dos  Palos  .— 

Hilmar 

Los  Banos  - 

Merced  _.. __ 

Merquin  

Plainsburg  

Snelling 

Winton 

Total  - 


Acres 


5.00 
10.00 
10.60 

25.60 

14.27 
34.50 
17.00 

0.00 

• 

9.58 
11.00 

86.35 

9.00 
66.00 
45.00 

120.00 


20.00 

10.00 

• 

19.00 
49.00 

13.00 
9.50 
11.44 
10.00 
10.00 

53.94 

20.00 
64.00 

84.00 


3.00 

17.32 
10.00 
3.79 
7.63 
5.00 
34.00 
2.00 

82.74 


13.00 
5.50 
5.00 

43.00 

10.00 
5.00 
5.10 

10.00 

96.60 
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TABLE  74-Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   CEMETERY   DISTRICTS,   COUNTY 
AND   DISTRICT 

Acres 


County  and  district 
Modoc  County 

Adin   

Alturas  

Cedarville 

Davis  Creek  

Eagleville  

Fort  Bidwell  

Lake  City  

Likely 

Lookout  

Willow  Ranch  .. 


Total 


Monterey  County 

Castroville  

Cholame  Valley 

Gonzales   

Greenfield  

King  City  — 

San  Ardo _ 

Soledad - 


Total 


Napa  County 
Monticello 


Nevada  County 

Nevada 3    

Truckee    


Total    

Orange  County 
Cemetery  No.  1. 
Cemetery  No.  2. 
Westminster  


Total    .-- 

Placer  County 

Auburn - — - 

Cemetery  No.  1 

Colfax - 

Newcastle-Rocklin-Gold  Hill 

Roseville   

Tahoe  City  _ — 


Total 

Plumas  County 

Chester 

Crescent  Mills 

Cromberg  

Greenville  

Meadow  Valley 
Mohawk  Valley 

Portola  

Quincy    

Taylorville   


5.20 


5.00 
10.00 


5.00 
8.00 


32.20 

12.00 

• 

5.00 

10.00 

11.00 

1.25 

5.50 


44.75 


4.00 


6.00 


6.00 

38.75 

16.00 

6.50 


61.25 

37.00 
28.00 
22.50 
30.00 
22.00 
2.00 


141.50 

9.00 

* 

2.00 
80.00 

2.00 

* 

6.93 
6.00 
4.00 


Total 


109.93 


County  and  district 

Riverside  County 

Banning-Cabazon    

Beaumont   

Coachella  Valley 

Elsinore  Valley  

Murrieta  Valley  

Palm  Springs  

Palo  Verde  

Perris  Valley  __ 

San  Jacinto  Valley 

Temecula    — 

Wildomar  

Total .-. 

Sacramento  County 
Elk  Grove-Cosumnes 

Fair  Oaks  - 

Florin-Elder    Creek 

Franklin    

Galt-Arno 

Sylvan   

Total 

San  Benito  County 
San  Juan  Bautista 

San  Bernardino  County 

Barstow  

Needles   

Twentynine  Palms  — 

Total.— 

San  Diego  County 

Escondido     

Pomerado    

Ramona  

San  Marcos  -... 

Valley  Center  

Total 

San  Joaquin  County 

Escalon    __._ 

Tracy  

Total 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Adelaida    - 

Arroyo  Grande   

Atascadero — 

Cambria    — 

Cayucos-Morro  Bay  .. 

Estrella    — 

Paso  Robles — 

San  Miguel  

Santa   Margarita   

Shandon    — 

Templeton   — 

Total 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Carpinteria   — — 

Goleta    

Guadalupe    — 

Lompoc  - 

Los  Alamos  — 

Oak  Hill  

Santa  Maria  

Total 


Acres 

21.00 

14.00 

40.00 

12.00 

10.00 

100.00 

35.40 

20.00 

37.00 

4.12 

2.00 

295.52 


25.42 

10.00 

1.40 

2.41 

12.00 

• 

51.23 
3.00 


18.00 
40.00 
20.00 

78.00 


34.00 
10.00 
10.00 
18.50 
2.00 

74.50 


10.00 
10.00 

20.00 


6.00 
8.25 

23.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 

25.94 
7.00 
5.00 
3.00 

10.00 

101.19 


5.00 

12.00 

• 

26.22 
5.00 
12.00 
20.00 
80.22 
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TABLE   74— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   CEMETERY   DISTRICTS,   COUNTY 
AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Santa  Clara  County 
Saratoga    10.00 

Santa  Cruz  County 
Pa j  aro   Valley ._ .._ 


Shasta  County 

Anderson — 

Burney  _ 

Cottonwood  — - - 

Fall  River  Mills. ... 

Halcumb  

Millville  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
Pine   Grove 


Total 

Sierra  County 

Cemetery  No.  2 

Cemetery  No.  3... 

Sierraville-Sattley   No.   5. 

Total 


Siskiyou  County 

Etna    

Fort  Jones 
Hornbrook 
Lakeview      ... 

Picard    

Shasta  Valley 

Total 


Solano  County 
Montezuma 

Rio   Vista      

Rockville    

Silveyville  „ 

Suisun-Fairfleld   . 
Vacaville-Elmira 

Total 


Sonoma  County 
Green  Valley 
Shiloh 


Total 


Stanislaus  County 
Hills  Ferry 
Knights  Ferry 
Patterson  


Total 

Sutter  County 

Fairview 

Live  Oak  

Meridian   

Nicolaus    _. 

Pleasant  Grove 
Sutter 


38.00 

15.99 
5.00 

7.00 

# 

20.00 

* 

4.50 


52.49 


5.00 


5.00 

5.00 

• 

8.00 

5.00 

12.00 

76.00 


106.00 

8.00 
0.00 
10.00 
30.00 
17.71 
30.00 


95.71 


5.98 


5.98 

20.97 
9.50 
5.50 


35.97 


5.00 
0.00 
3.00 
3.00 
36.00 


Total 


47.00 


County  and  district  Acres 

Tehcrma  County 

Corning  .'..._ _. 24.00 

Kirkwood  ..._.  1.50 

Los  Molinos  .____. ..._  4.00 

Manton    1 2 .00 

Paskenta — * 

Red  Bluff  65.00 

Tehama _..... 9.00 

Vina  2.00 

Total 1 17.50 

Tulare  County 

Alta 30.00 

Esham  Valley  _ * 

Exeter _ ._  38.00 

Lindsay-Strathmore   9.75 

Porterville  - 90.00 

Three  Rivers  __ 3.00 

Tipton-Pixley 8.00 

Tulare    100.00 

Visalia    _ _ 50.00 

Woodlake 8.61 

Woodville  6.00 

Total    _  343 .36 

Tuolumne  County 

Carters  * 

Columbia  3.00 

Jamestown    * 

Oak  Grove  4.73 

Shaws  Flat-Springfield 0.00 

Total    ... 7.73 

Ventura  County 

Bardsdale 8.00 

Piru  2.50 

Simi  Valley 8.00 

Total    ...  18.50 

Yolo  County 

Capay  9.80 

Cottonwood   2.00 

Davis * 

Knights  Landing   # 

Mary's    ..... 5.00 

Winters 5.00 

Total    2 1 .80 

Yuba  County 

Browns  Valley 0.00 

Brownsville    3.00 

Camptonville    1 .15 

Keystone    — 

Lofton     * 

Peoria     4.00 

Strawberry  Valley _  5.00 

Wheatland    10.00 

Total    --  23.15 

State  total  3,293.74 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  Leases  21.95  acres. 

-District   has   an   additional   35    acres   under   use  permit   from   the    United 

States  Forest  Service. 
-1  District  owns  23  cemeteries.  There  are  no  records  as  to  the  acreage. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES  DISTRICTS 

Community  services  districts  may  be  empowered 
to  perform  several  types  of  services,  including  the 
supplying  of  water  for  domestic,  irrigation,  sanitation, 
and  industrial  use  or  for  fire  protection  and  recrea- 
tion. They  may  also  provide  for  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  sewage,  waste  and  storm  water, 
and  garbage  or  other  refuse  matter. 

Relatively  broad  powers  are  granted  to  these  dis- 
tricts in  supplying  public  recreational  facilities,  which 
may  include  parks,  aquatic  parks,  recreational  har- 
bors, playgrounds,  golf  courses,  swimming  pools,  or 
other  recreational  facilities. 

In  addition  to  providing  these  services,  community 
services  districts  may  also  provide  for  police  and  fire 
protection,  public  libraries,  and  street  lighting  and 
improvement.  There  are  presently  some  118  such  dis- 
tricts which  own  a  total  of   1,750.59  acres  of  land. 

TABLE  75 

LANDS   OWNED  BY   COMMUNITY   SERVICES   DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Kilkare  Manor __ - 0-00 

Russell  City -  0-00 

Valley    __ _ - -  25.00 

Washington    Manor    ~ - — 13.50 

Total - - ------  38.50 

Colusa  County 
Princeton    - — °.00 

Contra  Costa  County 

Danville — - - 0-0° 

Kensington — _ 1-22 

Total 1  -22 

Del  Norte  County 
Redwood  Park  _ - - - -----  20.91 

El  Dorado  County 

Cameron   Park a    - - - -  0.00 

El  Dorado  Hills  - - - - 10.96 

Total    -- - - - - -----  10-96 

Fresno  County 

Biola     - 3 .99 

Bluffs   _.... -- - - - 1  -50 

Caruthers    - - -—-  20.00 

Easton   

Wahtake     - - -----  0.00 

Total    - - - 25.49 

Glenn  County 

Butte  City 0.00 

Elk  Creek 2 _ _ - 0.00 

Ord    - - 1  00 

Total    - - - 1  00 


County  and  district 
Humboldt  County 

Fieldbrook 

Humboldt    __ 

Orick     _.. 


Total 

Imperial  County 
Bombay  Beach 
Salton3      .... 
Sea-Oasis     


Total    

Inyo  County 

Lone   Pine    

Meadow    Farms 

Olancha _ 

Westridge     


Total    

Kern  County 

Arvin  

Boron  

California  City 
Desert  Lake  ... 
East  Niles  


Total 


Kings  County 

Avenal  — __. 

Home  Gardens  . 
Kettleman  City  . 
North  Lemoore 


Total 


Marin  County 
Bel-Marin  Keys 
Gallinas  Village 

Marin  City  

Marinwood    

Monte  Maria    ... 

Muir  Beach  

Terra  Linda  — 


Total    

Mendocino  County 

Covelo  . 

Potter  Valley  


Total    

Merced  County 
Snelling  


Mono  County 

Birchim   

Timber  Ridge 


Orange  County 
Arch  Beach  Heights 
Capistrano  Beach 

Emerald  Bay  _ - 

Surfside  Colony  

Three  Arch  Bay 


Total 


Acres 

0.25 
8.10 
0.25 

8.60 


680.00 
0.00 

680.00 


0.00 
0.00 

0.03 

0.03 


1.60 
90.00 
89.90 

0.00 
15.00 

196.50 


110.00 
1.00 

0.50 

111.50 


0.00 
3.00 
0.00 
17.00 
0.00 
.52 
0.00 

20.52 


3.00 
0.00 

3.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
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TABLE  75— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   COMMUNITY   SERVICES   DISTRICTS,    BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Placer  County 
Suburban  Pines  ._ 0.00 

Plumas  County 
East  Quincy 

Riverside  County 

Edgemont  ____ 

Jurupa    

Norco    _..__ __ _._. 

Palm  Desert  

Rubidoux    _____ __ 


Total 


Sacramento  County 
San  Juan  Suburban  Water 

San  Bernardino  County 

Adelanto 

Baker ____ ____ 

Barstow    Heights   

Daggett   __ 

Morengo  Valley  __ 

Newberry  __ __ __ 

Yermo ___ _ 

Total 


San  Diego  County 

Lomair ___ 

Monro  Hills 
Pauma  Valley  . 
Rincon  Ranch 
Valle  Verde  ...... 


Total 


San  Luis  Obispo  County 

California  Valley*  

Our  Town  

San  Pasqual  _ 

San  Simeon  Acres 

Total    ._ _ 


San  Mateo  County 
Highlands  Recreation 
Ladera  Recreation  

Total 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Buellton    

Los  Alamos 

Total    


Shasta  County 

Cascade   

Centerville    

Clear  Creek  

Fall  River  Mills 

Keswick  

Shasta    

Wonderland-Mountain  Gate 
Total    


1.51 

10.00 
20.00 

12.75 

* 

17.76 


60.51 

88.10 

20.05 

73.00 

5.00 

0.00 

246.00 

10.00 

3.50 


357.55 

2.00 

1.00 
0.00 
0.00 


3.00 


0.00 


0.00 


3.46 
3.58 


7.04 

6.75 
6.00 


12.75 

2.00 

0.00 

.69 

• 

.15 
4.00 


County  and  district 
Siskiyou  County 
Callahan  Water  _ 
Tennant    


Total 


Sonoma  County 
Cazadero   

Codding  Village' 

Occidental    

Thorobred 

Westvue    


Total 


Stanislaus  County 

Denair    

Highway  Village 

Keyes  

Waterford    


Total 


Sutter  County 
Rio  Ramaza 


Trinity  County 

Lewiston   

Trinity  Center 


Total 


Tulare  County 

Alta  Acres 

Cloer 

East  Orosi 

Goshen    

London    _ 

Lovell  

Panorama  Park 
Patterson  Tract 

Poplar 

Teviston    

Tipton   _ 

Tract  92   

Yettem-Seville 

Total     


Tuolumne  County 
Groveland  e 


State  total 


6.84 


*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  District  leases  seven  acres. 

2  District  leases  one  acre. 

3  District  leases  3,200  acres. 

*  District  leases  one-half  acre. 

6  District  has  never  been  activated. 
"  District  leases  five  acres. 


Acres 

0.00 
0.00 

0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 


0.00 

• 

0.00 
35.00 

35.00 


28.68 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 

0.13 

• 

0.50 

• 

0.00 
0.00 

0.50 

• 

30.00 
0.25 
0,00 

31.38 


0.00 


1,750.59 
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DRAINAGE  DISTRICTS 

Drainage  districts  are  organized  for  two  purposes. 
First,  for  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  lowlands 
and,   second,   to  protect  such   lands   from   overflow. 

Drainage  districts  have  acquired  fee  title  to  only 
599.85  acres  of  real  property.  These  districts,  how- 
ever, do  utilize  considerably  more  lands  for  their 
ditches,  canals,  and  levees  than  is  indicated  by  this 
figure.  Most  of  the  lands  used  by  drainage  districts 
for  their  district  facilities  are  "owned"  through  ease- 
ment rather  than  in  fee.  Through  the  use  of  this 
method  of  acquisition,  only  the  degree  of  title  is 
acquired  as  is  necessary  to  properly  carry  out  the 
district's  functions. 

TABLE  76 

LANDS   OWNED   BY    DRAINAGE    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district 

Butte  County 

Butte  Creek 

Drainage  No.  1 1 

Drainage  No.  2  

Drainage  No.    100 

Drainage  No.  200 

Total    


Fresno  County 

Alluvial   

Panoche 2    __ 


Total    

Merced  County 
Dos  Palos 
Gustine 

Total 


Orange  County 

Bolsa4    

Newhope  _ 
Newport  _ 
Talbert    

Total    _ 


Riverside  County 
Alvard6     


San  Joaquin  County 

Avena    

New   Mariposa  


Total    

Sonoma  County 
Bellevue-Wilford 

Stanislaus  County 
Alta  Vista  Tract 
Covina  Park  Tract  No.  2 


Acres 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

276.00 

• 

276.00 

0.00 
0.00 

0.00 

1.00 
0.20 

1.20 


1.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.69 


1.69 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


County  and  district 

Ventura  County 

Oxnard  No.   1   _ 

Oxnard   No.   28  __ 

Oxnard  No.   3   .... 


Total 


Acres 

0.00 
0.00 


0.00 

320.96 
599.85 


Yolo  County 
Knights   Landing  Ridge 7 

State   total 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  District  has  easements  covering  6,000  acres. 

2  District  has  easements  covering  110  acres. 

3  District  has  easements  covering  40  acres. 

*  District  has  easements  covering  20  acres. 
5  District  has  easements  covering  1 5  acres. 

8  District  has  easements  covering  100  acres. 
7  District  has  easements  covering  273  acres. 


FIRE  PROTECTION   DISTRICTS 

Fire  protection  districts  are  generally  created  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  equipping,  and  maintain- 
ing a  fire  department.  However,  certain  types  of  fire 
districts  may  maintain  and  operate  ambulances  or 
ambulance  services  as  well. 

Fire  protection  districts,  depending  upon  the  code 
provisions  under  which  individual  districts  are  formed, 
may  or  may  not  be  governed  by  a  local  board.  In 
many  instances,  the  county  board  of  supervisors  act 
as  the  governing  bodies  of  fire  protection  districts. 

TABLE  77 

LANDS   OWNED   BY    FIRE    PROTECTION    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Cherryland     * 

Decoto * 

Fairview    . . 


Hayward  Highlands 
Tennyson   


Total 

Amador  County 
Amador    City    . 
Jackson  Valley 
Sutter  Creek  ... 

Total 


Butte  County 
El  Medio  . 
Paradise      ... 


0.15 


0.15 


0.05 
0.13 
0.00 


0.18 


0.11 
0.75 


Total 


Calaveras  County 
Altaville-.Melones 

Copperopolis    

Jenny  Lind    

Mokelumne    Hill 

Murphys     

San   Andreas   

West  Point   


0.86 


0.00 
0.00 
0.03 
0.33 
0.12 
0.50 


Total 


0.98 
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TABLE  77— Continued 

LANDS  OWNED    BY   FIRE    PROTECTION    DISTRICTS,   BY 

COUNTY  AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Colusa  County 

Arbuckle-College   City    0.00 

Bear  Valley-Indian  Valley  0.00 

Colusa    * 

Grand   Island    1.00 

Maxwell    * 

Princeton    0.00 

Williams  * 


Total 


Contra  Costa  County 

Bay  Point    - 

Central     __ 

Crockett    _ 

Danville     

Eastern  Contra  Costa 

Kensington     

Lafayette     - 

Mount  Diablo  _ 

Rodeo    

San   Ramon  2  


Total    

Del  Norte  County 

Crescent 2    

Fort  Dick 

Gosquet    

Klamath   No.    5 
Smith  River    


Total 


El  Dorado  County 
Diamond  Springs 

El  Dorado  

Georgetown    

Lake    Valley1    . 

Placerville     

Pollock    Pines 1   ... 


Total    

Fresno  County 
Bald   Mountain 

Fig  Garden  

Laton _ 

Mid-Valley '  

North  Central 
Orange  Cove  ... 

Panoche  

Riverdale  

Westside '   

Total 


Glenn  County 

Artois  _ 

Elk  Creek  __ ... 

Glenn-Colusa  

Hamilton-Bayliss 

Kanawha  

Ord  

Orland 


1.00 


0.38 
4.00 
0.00 
0.70 
2.52 
0.25 
2.50 
5.00 
0.24 
0.00 


15.59 


0.00 

5.50 

• 

0.33 
0.50 


6.33 


1.00 

0.00 

• 

0.75 
0.20 


1.95 


.23 

.75 

.15 

3.50 

5.25 

• 

0.00 

.33 

10.00 


20.21 


0.00 
0.00 

0.00 


County  and  district 
Humboldt  County 

Areata 

Blue  Lake  

Fairhaven    

Ferndale  

Fortuna   

Garberville  

Humboldt  No.  1. 

Loleta  

Myers  

Petrolia 

Redway  

Rio  Dell 

Wildwood 

Willow  Creek  ... 


Total 

Imperial  County 

Niland    ... . 

Ocotillo   _ 

Winterhaven 

Total 


Inyo  County 

Big  Pine  

Bishop  

Independence 
Lone  Pine  


Total 


Kern  County 
Arvin   


Kings  County 
West  Side  . 


Lake  County 

Clearlake  Oaks _ 

Glenhaven  

Kelseyville-Big  Valley 

Lakeport  __ __ 

Lakeshore    

Lower  Lake 

Middletown 


Upper  Lake 


Total 


Lassen  County 

Big  Valley 

Doyle   

Janesville  ' 

Madeline   

Standish 

Susan  River 

Westwood-Lassen 

Total  


Madera  County 

Madera  

Madera  Industrial 


Acres 

.25 
0.00 

.25 
0.00 

2.00 

• 

2.00 
0.00 

.25 

* 

.12 

4.00 

* 

3.00 
11.87 

.33 

.25 


.58 


0.00 

0.00 

.13 

.13 


1.25 
.09 

.55 

• 

.34 

• 

.33 
0.00 

2.56 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

.14 

.14 

0.00 

.33 

0.61 

0.00 
0.00 


Total 


0.00 


Total 


0.00 
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TABLE  77— Continued 
LANDS   OWNED   BY    FIRE    PROTECTION    DISTRICTS,   BY 


COUNTY  AND    DISTRICT 


bounty  and  district 

Marin  County 
Alto-Richardsen  Bay 

Bolinas   

Homestead  Valley 

Kentfield  

Novato  

Sleepy  Hollow   

Stinson  Beach 

Tamalpais    

Tamalpais  Valley  

Tiburon 


Total 

Mendocino  County 

Albion-Little  River2  

Covelo   ____ 

Fort  Bragg  

Long   Valley 

Mendocino   

Piercy  

Redwood   Valley-Calpella 

South  Coast  

Ukiah  Valley 


Total 


Modoc  County 

Adin  

Alturas  Rural  .. 

Canby  

Cedarville    

Davis  Creek  ... 

Eagleville  

Fort  Bidwell   .. 

Lake  City  

Likely 

Lookout  

Willow  Ranch 

Total 


Mono  County 

Antelope  

Bridgeport 

June  Lake  

Lee  Vining  

North  Mammoth 

Total 


Monterey  County 

Aromas-Tri-County  

Carmel  Valley  

Castroville  

Chualar  Rural  

Gonzales  Rural  

Greenfield  

Marina  ' 

Mission-Soledad  Rural 

Pajaro  Township  

Salinas  Rural  

Seaside 

Toro  Rural 


Acres 

0.00 

0.00 

* 

.35 
1.00 
0.00 
0.00 

1.25 

* 

.90 


3.50 


0.00 

• 

0.00 
.33 
0.00 
0.00 
.18 
0.00 
0.00 


0.51 


.11 
0.00 
0.00 

.15 
0.00 


.10 

* 

.15 
0.00 


0.51 


0.00 
0.00 

0.00 


0.00 

1.00 
1.68 

.25 


.33 
.17 
0.00 
1.00 
2.50 
0.00 
.50 


County  and  district 
Napa  County 
American  Canyon 

Nevada  County 
Alta-Oaks-Sunset    . 

Bouillon 

49er  

Gold  Flat  

Truckee  


Total 


Placer  County 

Alta  2  

Dry  Creek  

Forest  Hill  .. 

Loomis  

Meadow  Vista 

Newcastle   

North  Tahoe 

Ophir2   

Penryn  

Rock  Creek2  . 

Rocklin    _. 

Sheridan 

South  Placer ' 
Tahoe  


Total 


Plumas  County 

Almanor-West  Shore 

Beckwourth    

Chester  

Crescent  Mills  

Greenville 

La  Porte  

Meadow  Valley 

Quincy    

Sierra  Valley  

Taylorsville    


Total — _ 

Riverside  County 
Desert  Hot  Springs 

Idyllwild  

Murrieta    

Sunair-Charlesworth 

Total 


Total 


7.43 


Sacramento  County 

Alta  Mesa  

Arcade  

Arden 

Carmichael   __. 

Citrus  Heights1  ... 

Courtland 

Delta    --- 

Elk  Grove1  

Elverta  

Fair  Oaks 

Florin  _ - 

Fruitridge   

Gait    --- 

Hagginwood    

Herald  

Isleton    

Natomas "    

North  Highlands 


Acres 
.75 

.01 
.12 
.50 

.25 
0.00 

0.88 
0.00 


.10 

.62 
1.00 
0.00 
0.00 

.50 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
1.00 
0.00 

3.22 


0.00 
.75 

0.00 

.05 

* 

1.00 
.33 
.06 
.14 

2.33 


1.00 

.08 

2.00 

0.00 

3.08 


0.00 

2.18 

2.00 

4.50 

5.00 

.50 

0.00 

.50 

2.00 

1.00 

.51 

.25 

.12 

1.00 

1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.00 
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TABLE  77— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   FIRE    PROTECTION    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY  AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Areas 

Sacramento  County— Continued 

Pacific 1    1-00 

Rancho  Cordova  __ _ 2.79 

Rio  Linda  - -75 

Sloughhouse  __. — 2 .00 

Walnut  Grove  — — -21 

Wilton    - 

Total 28.3 1 

San  Bernardino  County 

Alta  Loma  - 0.00 

Apple  Valley  __ 1.00 

Argus - 

Barstow 1  ._ 2.00 

Big  Bear  City 0.00 

Big  Bear  Lake  ......  0.00 

Chino  Rural _ - -  -67 

Crest   Forest1    — - - — — -80 

Cucamonga  ~ - - -43 

Fawnskin  -19 

Forest  Home-Fallsvale  0.00 

Hesperia    — -50 

Lucerne  Valley2  0.00 

Monte  Vista — -U 

Muscoy   — — -67 

Searles  Valley  2.50 

Victorville    — -50 

Wrightwood    -10 

Total -  9.47 

San  Diego  County 

Alpine  2    -  0.00 

Bonita-Sunnyside    — 0.00 

Borrego  Springs2  0.00 

Bostonia  

Crest    -  - 

Encinitas  - --  -34 

Fallbrook 8.80 

Grossmont-Mount    Helix 2    0.00 

Lakeside    1-90 

Lemon  Grove  -79 

Lower   Sweetwater   1-00 

Montgomery — -15 

Pine  Valley  

Ramona  -20 

Rancho  Santa  Fe .50 

San  Marcos 100 

Santee a    13 

Solano    1.04 

Spring  Valley  ..._ - 1-50 

Vista  2.27 

Woodlawn  Park2  0.00 

Total 19.62 

San  Joaquin  County 

Boggs  Tract  ..  

Clements  Rural  -33 

Collegeville  _ _  0.00 

Eastside  Rural  —  1.16 

Escalon    .04 

Escalon  Rural  - .13 

Farmington  Rural 2  0.00 

Forest  Lake  Rural -  1.00 

French  Camp-McKinley  Rural ._-  .50 


County  and  district  Areas 

Liberty  Rural   0.00 

Lincoln  Local 1  - — -20 

Linden-Peters  Rural  

Manteca-Lathrop  Rural  _ _ — 13 

Mokelumne  Rural  .__ — — - -  -27 

Montezuma    0.00 

Ripon  Consolidated -60 

Thornton    - -  2.00 

Tracy  Rural  — — 3.57 

Tuxedo-County  Club  Rural.— __ 1-50 

Waterloo-Morada  Rural a -50 

Woodbridge  Rural 2  __ 0.00 

Total...  11-93 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Atascadero    1  -45 

Avila    -15 

Cambria  - -13 

Cayucos  - — •!' 

Morro  Bay  - 84 

Morro  Del  Mar — — -  -20 

Oceano    - - 2.50 

San  Miguel - 0.00 

Santa   Margarita   _ ~ 

Shell  Beach        -14 

South  Bay1 1-00 

Templeton        _ — — -24 

Total  6.82 

San  Mateo  County 

Belmont 

Colma  — 

Dumbarton  

Half  Moon  Bay1 

Menlo  Park — 

Point  Montara  _ 

Woodside - — 

Total - 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Carpinteria-Summerland  

Hope  No.  2 

Mission  Canon 

Montecito — 

Orcutt - 

Total 

Santa  Clara  County 

Alma3    

Barren  Park  2 

Central1 

Fremont ----- 

Gilroy  Rural - 

Los  Altos '  

Milpitas   

Morgan   Hill   

Santa  Clara  No.  I2 - 

Saratoga  

Total 
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TA3LE  77— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY    FIRE    PROTECTION    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY  AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Santa  Cruz  County 

Aptos   .25 

Ben  Lomond 0.00 

Boulder  Creek  .25 

Branciforte   .75 

Davenport * 

Felton .33 

Freedom    .46 

La  Selva  2 0.00 

Live   Oak 1.00 

Salsipuedes 2   .__. 0.00 

Scotts  Valley 4.25 

Soquel .25 

Watsonville-West  Side 0.00 

Zazante    * 

Total. 7.54 

Shasta  County 

Anderson    .34 

Burney    ._ * 

Castella    * 

Central   Valley   _ * 

Cottonwood * 

Fall  River  Mills 4.00 

French  Gulch  2  0.00 

Happy  Valley  0.00 

McArthur .50 

Summit  City _ __ .25 

Total 5.09 

Sierra  County 

Downieville   * 

Sierra   Valley    0.00 

Sierra    City    * 

Total    0.00 

Siskiyou  County 

Dunsmuir    0.00 

Gazelle    0.00 

Happy   Camp 0.07 

Hornbrook 2     0.00 

Montague   0.00 

Mount   Shasta    0.00 

Tulelake  1    0.17 

Total    0.24 

Solano  County 

Benicia     ___  * 

Cordelia _ 0.00 

Dixon     0.34 

East  Vallejo _ * 

Elmira    _ 0.40 

Montezuma    * 

Ryer    * 

Suisun    _ 1.13 

Vacaville _ 0.00 

Valley    * 

Total    1 .87 


County  and  district 

Sonoma  County 

Bennett  Valley  

Cotati   

Forestville  2    

Glen  Ellen 

Groton 1    

Guerneville    

Hessel 2    _ 

Kenwood    

Monte   Rio 

Penngrove    

Rincon  Valley 

Rio  Nido  

Roseland     

Schell-Vista 

South  Santa  Rosa  

Twin    Hills 

Valley  of  the  Moon  .. 

Total    

Stanislaus  County 

Burbank  Paradise  

Ceres    

Denair   

Empire    

Hughson     

Industrial     

Keyes     

McHenry-Dry  Creek2 

Montpellier    

Mountain   View  

Oakdale     

Riverbank 

Salida 

Turlock     

Valley  Home  2  

Waterford-Hickman 

West  Port  

West   Stanislaus 

Woodland   Avenue   .... 

Total 

Sutter  County 

Sutter  Basin  

Walton    

Total 

Tehama  County 
Gerber 

Trinity  County 

Hayfork 

Weaverville    

Total — 

Tulare  County 

Cutler 

Greenacres     

Lover's  Lane  Terrace 

Strathmore 

Woodlake  ' 

Total 


Areas 

1.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.90 
3.00 
0.17 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.20 
0.50 
0.09 
0.25 
0.25 
0.50 
2.00 
0.33 

9.19 


5.62 

0.25 
1.00 

1.25 
0.07 


0.00 
1.00 

1.00 


0.18 
0.00 
0.00 
0.17 
2.00 

2.35 
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TABLE  77— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY    FIRE    PROTECTION    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Areas 

Tuolumne  County 

Columbia    0.00 

Jamestown  2 _ 0.00 

Mi-Wuk  Village   _ 0.33 

Strawberry 0.00 

Tuolumne    * 

Twain  Harte  0.03 

Total 0.36 

Yolo  County 

Clarksburg    0.1 1 

Dunnigan    0.00 

East  Davis  1.75 

Esparto    __  0.00 

Knights  Landing   0.25 

Madison    * 

River  Farms 4 _ 0.00 

Springlake     0.00 

Washington  1 ..___ 0.17 

Westgate     0.98 

West   Plainfield  2   0.00 

Willow   Oak 1.33 

Yolo     

Total 4.59 

Yuba  County 

Linda   ____ 0.75 

Plumas  Brophy  1.00 

Smartville * 

Total    1 .75 

State    total    218.08 

Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 
District  has  additional  land  under  lease. 
District  uses  leased  facilities. 
Uses  State  Division  of  Forestry  facilities. 
District  is  inactive. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION   DISTRICTS 

Districts  placed  in  the  classification  of  "flood  con- 
:rol  and  water  conservation"  do  not  readily  lend 
hemselves  to  a  general  discussion  of  district  powers. 
7or  the  most  part,  such  districts  have  been  created 
)y  special  act  of  the  Legislature  and  have  only  those 
jowers  which  have  been  granted  in  the  act. 

Certain  districts  have  only  limited  powers,  while 
)thers  may  engage  in  many  diverse  operations.  Pow- 
:rs  may  extend  from  the  simple  authority  to  protect 
he  banks  of  a  stream  to  authority  to  sell  electricity 
tnd  import  water.  Most  of  these  districts  remain 
inder  the  control  of  boards  of  supervisors  and  few 
lave  local  governing  bodies. 

Only  two  flood  control  and  water  conservation 
listricts  have  reported  fee-owned  lands.  These  total 
)nly  440  acres. 


PHOTO:    Facilities    of    the    Oceanside    Small    Craft    Harbor    District. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Donald  L.  Cox. 


TABLE  78 

LANDS   OWNED   BY    FLOOD   CONTROL   AND   WATER 

CONSERVATION    DISTRICTS,   BY   COUNTY 

AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Fresno  County 
Fresno    Metropolitan 320.00 

Sacramento  County 

American  River  120.00 1 

Sonoma  County 

Cloverdale    * 

Dry  Creek  _.__ * 

Westside     * 

Tehama  County 

Tehama ._..._._. : 0.00 

Yolo  County 

Yolo         _ 0.00 

State    total    440.00 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  Easement  granted  to  State  Board  of  Reclamation. 

GARBAGE  DISPOSAL  DISTRICTS 

Two  types  of  districts  fall  under  the  general  cate- 
gory of  garbage  disposal  districts.  First,  there  are  those 
created  pursuant  to  provisions  of  Section  4100  et  seq. 
of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code.  All  districts  created 
under  these  sections  have  boards  of  supervisors  as 
governing  bodies. 

Second,  there  is  the  garbage  and  refuse  disposal 
district  which  may  be  created  in  accordance  with 
Section  4170  et  seq.  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code. 
Two  districts  have  been  created  under  these  provisions 
and  report  a  total  fee-owned  acreage  of  525. 

TABLE  79 

LANDS   OWNED    BY   GARBAGE    DISPOSAL    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Monterey  County 

Monterey  Peninsula  *  500.00 

San  Mateo  County 

South  County  25.00 

State  total  525.00 

*  District  leases  an  additional  25  acres. 

HARBOR  AND  PORT  DISTRICTS 

There  are  several  types  of  districts  which  fall  into 
the  general  classification  of  harbor  and  port  districts. 
All  such  districts  except  the  Orange  County  Harbor 
Improvement  District  are  governed  by  local  boards. 

All  districts  are  vested  with  the  power  to  acquire, 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  harbor  facilities  to- 
gether with  the  dredging  of  channels,  and  construc- 
tion of  berths  and  other  necessary  improvements.  Cer- 
tain other  functions,  such  as  warehousing,  advertising, 
and  the  providing  of  recreational  beaches,  is  permitted 
depending  upon  the  code  provisions  governing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  individual  district. 
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Harbor  and  port  districts  have  reported  a  total  fee- 
owned  acreage  of  7,921.08.  The  vast  majority  of  this 
land  is  owned  by  the  Sacramento- Yolo  Port  District, 
which  reported  6,320  acres  of  fee-owned  land. 

Many  harbor  and  port  districts  or  the  counties  or 
cities  which  such  harbors  serve,  own  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  under  various  deeds  of  trust  from  the 
state.  This  report  does  not  include  such  conditioned 
ownerships. 

TABLE  80 

LANDS   OWNED   BY    HARBOR   AND    PORT    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Del  Norte  County 
Crescent  City  Harbor1  ..__ — - 1-75 


Marin  County 
Bolinas  Harbor 


Mendocino  County 
Noyo  Harbor2  .. 


Monterey  County 

Moss  Landing  Harbor  

San  Diego  County 

Oceanside  Small  Craft  Harbor3. 
San  Diego  Unified  Port  


855.00 


.48 


18.00 


0.00 
3.75 


Total 


San  Joaquin  County 
Stockton  Port4  ... 


San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Port  San  Luis  Harbor 

San  Mateo  County 
San  Mateo  Harbor  ._. 


Santa  Cruz  County 
Santa  Cruz  Port1 


Solano  County 

Sacramento- Yolo  Port 


Ventura  County 
Oxnard   Harbor 
Ventura  Port 


3.75 

348.39 

0.00 

31.02 

.62 

1,620.00 

22.07 
320.00 

342.07 
4,700.00 


7,921.08 


Total    

Yolo  County 
Sacramento-Yolo   Port  

State    total - 

1  District  also  leases  108  acres. 
-  District  also  leases  6  acres. 

3  One  hundred  acres  leased  to  district  by  the  City  of  Oceanside. 

4  District  also  leases  1,412  acres. 
6  District  also  leases  58  acres. 


HEALTH   DISTRICTS 

Local  health  districts  were  formerly  created  in  ac- 
cordance with  Health  and  Safety  Code  provisions. 
However,  the  Legislature  at  its  1959  session  repealed 
such  provisions,  and  specifically  prohibited  the  crea- 
tion or  organization  of  health  districts  after  October  1, 
1959. 


In  repealing  the  authority  to  create  local  health  dis- 
tricts, the  Legislature  also  provided  for  the  continuing 
existence  of  any  district  which  had  been  formed  prior 
to  repeal.  The  repealing  legislation  stated  that  ".  .  .  the 
organization,  existence,  or  powers  of  any  district  cre- 
ated by,  or  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  6  shall  remain  unaffected  .  .  .  and  any  such 
district  shall  continue  to  exist  and  may  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  that  chapter." 

The  San  Joaquin  Local  Health  District  is  the  only 
such  district  currently  operating.  This  district  owns  in 
fee  title  a  total  of  6.44  acres  of  real  property  in  San 
Joaquin  County  which  is  being  utilized  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  district. 

HOSPITAL  DISTRICTS 

Local  hospital  districts  may  be  created  pursuant  to 
Section  32000  et  seq.  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code 
and  to  date,  some  61  hospital  districts  have  been  estab- 
lished. Of  these,  58  districts  have  reported  a  total  of 
481.47  acres  owned  in  fee. 

These  properties  are  utilized  as  sites  for  hospital 
buildings  but,  in  addition  to  providing  hospital  facili- 
ties, such  districts  are  also  empowered  to  acquire,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  ambulances  and  ambulance  services. 

TABLE  81 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   HOSPITAL   DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Eden  Township   — 11.20 

Washington  Township  _ - 10.00 


Total 


Calaveras  County 
Mark  Twain   _ 


Contra  Costa  County 

Concord    

Pittsburg    

West  Contra  Costa 


21.20 

16.78 

15.77 

7.17 

11.56 


Total  _ 

Del  Norte  County 
Del  Norte  County  Local 

Fresno  County 

Coalinga  _ — 

Selma _ 

Sierra-Kings - 


34.50 


2.62 


10.00 
10.00 


Total  

Imperial  County 
Pioneers  


Inyo  County 
Northern   Inyo 
Southern  Inyo 


Total 


20.00 
19.32 

9.81 

5.00 


14.81 
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TABLE   81— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   HOSPITAL    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Kern  County 

Tehachapi  Valley  _ * 

West  Side _  8.91 

Total 8.91 

Kings  County 

Avenal   5.00 

Corcoran  * 

Total 5.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Antelope  Valley _ 17.00 

South  Bay  10.00 

Total  27.00 

Madera  County 

Chowchilla  Memorial 11.00 

Marin  County 

Marin  ._ 15.49 

Mariposa  County 

John  C.  Fremont 8.50 

Merced  County 

Bloss  Memorial  _ 2.20 

Monterey  County 

Salinas  Valley  Memorial— 9.43 

Soledad  Community 3.50 

Total __ 12.93 

Nevada  County 

Tahoe  Forest  4.75 

Plumas  County 

Feather  River _ 3.33 

Plumas 4.68 

Seneca _ 1 .00 

Total  _ 9.01 

Riverside  County 

Corona  Unified _____ _ 0.00 

Desert  6.40 

Hemet  Valley  ___ __  5.00 

Palo  Verde  Valley _ _  0.00 

San  Gorgonio  Pass  Memorial 11.10 

Total __ 22.50 

San  Benito  County 

San  Benito   _ ____ ____  13.03 

San  Bernardino  County 

Hi-Desert  Memorial   ____ 20.00 

Twentynine  Palms _.  .37 

Total _.._.  20.37 

San  Diego  County 

Fallbrook  __ ____ 3.50 

Grossmont 24.48 

Northern  San  Diego  County 8.08 

Tri-City  ..__ __ __„_.._ ___  28.17 

Total __ 64.2  3 


County  and  district  Acres 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Cambria  Community  1.00 

Paso  Robles  War  Memorial _ 20.00 

Total __ _____ __  2 1 .00 

San  Mateo  County 

Peninsula  _ ____ _____  2  3 .70 

Sequoia __  12.30 

Total  __ _ 36.00 

Santa  Barbara  County 
Lompoc  * 

Santa  Clara  County 

El  Camino  _ _ _ 20.00 

Sierra  County 
Sierra  Valley  ____ 1.38 

Sonoma  County 

Cloverdale _ __ 0.00 

Petaluma    ___ _ 5 .00 

Sonoma  Valley  __ _..  2.50 

Total  ____ __ _ _____  7.50 

Stanislaus  County 

Patterson  .._ __ ____ 5.00 

West  Side  Community 4.50 

Total __ 9.50 

Tehama  County 
Corning  ____ ___ 4.50 

Tulare  County 

Alta  Local  .... ____ _ 3.57 

Kaweah  Delta ____ _____ 0.00 

Kingsburg  ... ____ _ _ 2.70 

Lindsay  Local  .... 3.17 

Sierra  View  Local... 8.00 

Tulare  Local _ _ 10.00 

Total  _____ ___ 27.44 

Ventura  County 
Ojai   Valley   ______ 0.00 

State  total  .... ___ _ 481.47 

*  District  did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT  DISTRICTS 

All  districts  within  the  classification  of  municipal 
improvement  districts  are  special  act  districts,  i.e.,  such 
districts  were  created  through  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature rather  than  pursuant  to  general  law. 

Six  districts  are  presently  within  this  classification. 
Services  which  these  districts  are  permitted  to  per- 
form and  the  powers  of  each  such  district  are  spelled 
out  in  the  individual  district  acts.  Certain  districts, 
such  as  the  Embarcadero  and  Estero  Municipal  Im- 
provement Districts,  have  powers  which  are  consid- 
erably broader  than  those  of  other  districts. 

In  general,  however,  most  districts  are  empowered 
to  establish  water  storage  and  distribution  systems, 
street   lighting,   and   sewage   facilities.   Districts   with 
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broader  authority  may  engage  in  the  drainage  and 
reclamation  of  lands,  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities, police  protection,  development  of  small  craft 
harbors,  and  flood  control. 

In  providing  these  services  the  six  established  dis- 
tricts report  a  total  land  ownership  of  46.98  acres. 

TABLE  82 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   MUNICIPAL    IMPROVEMENT    DISTRICTS, 
BY   COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Contra  Costa  County 
Bethel  Island 0.18 

San  Mateo  County 

Estero __ 28.00 

Guadalupe  Valley  2.30 


Total _ ._._ 30.30 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Embarcadero   _ 0.00 

Solvang    10.50 


Total _. 10.50 

Ventura  County 
Montalvo  _ _ _ 6.00 


State  total  46.98 

LEVEE   DISTRICTS 

There  are  presently  22  operating  levee  or  protec- 
tion districts  within  California.  Such  districts  have  fee 
title  to  621.27  acres  of  land.  The  largest  single  land- 
owner is  Levee  District  No.  1  of  Sutter  County 
with  430  acres.  Levee  and  protection  districts,  in  gen- 
eral, are  single  purpose  districts  with  very  limited 
authority.  Their  purpose  being  the  providing  of  pro- 
tection from  floodwaters. 


TABLE  83 

LANDS   OWNED    BY   LEVEE    DISTRICTS,    BY 

COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district 
Colusa  County 
Sacramento  River  West  Side 


Acres 
1.25 


Glenn  County 

Levee  No.  1 _ * 

Levee  No.  2 _ _ _.  * 

Levee  No.  3 0.00 


Kern  County 
Kern  River 


0.00 


Merced  County 

Lower  San  Joaquin 3.90 

San  Joaquin  County 

Linden  Protection  No.  1 0.00 

Lockeford  Protection  No.  1  ... _ 0.00 

Mormon  Slough  Protection  No.  1 0.00 

Woodbridge  Protection  No.  1 0.00 

Woodbridge  Protection  No.  2 0.00 


County  and  district  Acres 

Szitter  County 

Levee  No.  1 430.00 

Levee  No.  9 0.00 


Total 430.00 


Tehama  County 
Gerber  Levee 

Tidare  County 
Levee  No.  1 
Levee  No.  2  .... 


0.00 

0.00 
0.00 


Ventura  Cotinty 

Camarillo  Protection  _ _. * 

Dry  Canyon  Protection 11.82 

Somis  Protection  , 9.30 


Total 21.12 

Yolo  County 
Washington  Levee 0.00 

Yuba  County 
City  of  Marysville  Levee 165.00 


State  total  621.27 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

LIBRARY  DISTRICTS 

Public  library  districts  may  be  formed  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Education  Code  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  establishment,  equipping,  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  libraries  for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  general  literature. 
Library  districts  may  be  organized  pursuant  to  one  of 
three  statutes  governing  the  creation  of  such  districts, 
viz.,  library  districts,  library  districts  in  unincorpo- 
rated areas,  and  union  high  school  district  public  li- 
braries. 

There  have  been  13  districts  created  under  these 
general  statutes  from  which  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived 10  responses  reporting  a  total  land  ownership 
of  8.11  acres. 

TABLE  84 

LANDS   OWNED    BY    LIBRARY   DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Fresno  County 

Coalinga  Union  High  School  .52 

Lake  County 

Upper  Lake  * 


Solano  County 
Collinsville  Levee 


0.00 


Los  Angeles  County 

Altadena  _ 2.00 

Palos   Verdes   _ 1.00 

Total 3.00 

Orange  County 

Buena  Park  1.25 

Placentia  * 

Yorba    Linda    .34 

Total  1.59 
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TABLE   84— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED    BY    LIBRARY    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Riverside  County 

Banning  Union  High  School ___ 1.00 

Beaumont  .50 

Palo  Verde  Valley  75 

Total _. 2.25 

San  Bernardino  County 
Highland    * 

Solano  County 

Dixon  Union  High  School .50 

Vacaville  Union  High  School  25 

Total  .75 

State   total  8.11 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

MEMORIAL  DISTRICTS 

Memorial  districts  may  be  formed  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Alilitary  and  Veterans  Code 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining  memo- 
rial halls  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  war  veterans  as 
meeting  places. 

Twenty-six  memorial  districts  are  currently  in  exist- 
ence and  23  report  a  total  of  122.85  acres  in  fee  own- 
ership. 

TABLE  85 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   MEMORIAL    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Amador  County 

lone   2.07 

Township  No.  4 1.00 

Total 3.07 

Calaveras  County 

Angels   Veterans  _____ .18 

Ebbetts  Pass  Veterans ____ ___ ___ 77 

Jenny  Lind  Veterans  .33 

Mokelumne  Veterans * 

West  Point  Veterans  * 

San  Andreas  Veterans  ____ * 

Total  ______ _ __ 1.28 

Fresno  County 

Clovis    __ .86 

Riverdale 1 1 .00 

Total ____ ______ 1 1 .86 

Monterey  County 

Greenfield   _ ___ 5.00 

Spreckles    ____ _ _____ _     1.50 

Total  .._._. ______ 6.50 

Riverside  County 
West  Riverside ____ ____    9.32 

Santa  Clara  County 

South  Santa  Clara  Valley  53 


County  and  district  Acres 

Tulare  County 

Dinuba    _ 4.00 

Exeter   n.oo 

Lindsay-Strathmore  _ 15.00 

Orosi _.___ 2.00 

Porterville    _ ___ 2.00 

South  Tulare  County 19.75 

Terra  Bella 10.OO 

Tulare  _ 15.00 

Visalia  .  1.37 

Woodlake    8.00 

Total 88.12 

Ventura  County 

Fillmore-Piru 2.17 


State  total __ 

Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 


122.85 


MOSQUITO  ABATEMENT  DISTRICTS 

Mosquito  abatement  districts  may  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  exterminating  flies,  mosquitos,  and 
other  insects  within  the  district  or  in  territory  so 
situated  outside  of  the  district  that  insects  from  such 
territory  migrate  into  the  district. 

Mosquito  abatement  districts  are  authorized  to  treat 
all  stagnant  waters  or  other  breeding  places  for  in- 
sects. These  districts  also  have  authority  to  construct, 
repair,  and  maintain  dikes,  cuts,  ditches,  canals,  and 
levees  necessary  to  the  proper  functioning  of  an 
abatement  program. 

The  49  mosquito  abatement  districts  report  a  total 
of  73.15  acres  owned  in  fee.  Most  of  such  owner- 
ships consist  of  warehouses  for  materials  used  in  dis- 
trict programs  for  the  abatement  of  insects. 

TABLE  86 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   MOSQUITO   ABATEMENT    DISTRICTS,    BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Alameda  County 
Alameda  County  .... 1.00 


Butte  County 
Butte   County 

Durham     

Oroville     


Total 


Colusa  County 
Colusa    


1.70 
0.00 
0.00 


Contra  Costa  County 
Contra  Costa  No.   1 
Diablo  Valley  


Total 


Fresno  County 
Coalinga-Huron 
Consolidated        _ 

Fresno    

Fresno-Westside 

Total    


1.70 


0.00 


1.00 
0.13 


1.13 


0.00 
5.00 
1.00 
2.00 


8.00 
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TABLE   86— Continued 

LANDS    OWNED   BY   MOSQUITO    ABATEMENT    DISTRICTS,    BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Glenn  County 

Mosquito  Abatement  No.  1  0.00 


Kern  County 

Delano  

Kern    


West  Side  

Total    

Kings  County 

Avenal  

Kings    


Total 


Lake  County 
Lake  County  

Los  Angeles  County 
Antelope    Valley   _ 
Ballona  Creek 

Compton  Creek  

Southeast    


Total 


Madera  County 
Madera    


Marin  County 

Marin  County  No.  1   

Merced  County 
Merced   County   

Monterey  County 
Northern    Salinas    Valley 

Napa  County 
Napa   County 


Orange  County 
Orange    County 

Placer  County 
Sheridan    

Riverside  County 
Coachella  Valley 
Northwest    


Total 


Sacramento  County 
Sacramento-Yolo 

San  Diego  County 
Borrego    Valley    . 


San  Joaquin  Comity 
Northern  San  Joaquin 
San  Joaquin  


Total 


San  Mateo  County 
San  Mateo  County 

Santa  Barbara  County 
Goleta  Valley  


1.00 
5.00 
0.00 


6.00 

0.00 
10.00 


10.00 

3.77 

0.17 
0.12 
0.21 

1.00 


1.50 


1.33 


0.69 


14.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.00 


0.00 


5.00 
0.41 


5.41 

2.00 

0.00 

0.25 
5.00 


5.25 


0.75 


0.00 


County  and  district 

Shasta  County 

Pine   Grove 

Shasta     


Total 


Solano  County 
Solano    


Sonoma  County 
Sonoma 


Stanislaus  County 
Turlock  

Sutter  County 
Sutter-Yuba    


Tehama  County 

Corning     

Los  Molinos    

Tehama   County 

Total       


Tulare  County 
Delta 
Tulare 

Total    _ 


Ventura  County 
Moorpark   _ 


Yolo  County 
Sacramento-Yolo 

State  total 


Acres 

0.13 
0.00 

0.13 

0.50 

0.00 

4.30 

0.00 

1.49 
0.17 
0.14 

1.80 

1.76 
0.13 

1.89 

0.00 

1.00 
73.15 


PEST  ABATEMENT  DISTRICTS 

Pest  abatement  districts  may  be  created  in  order  to 
control  or  abate  any  "pest"  which  is  "offensive  to  the 
senses  or  interferes  with  the  comfortable  enjoyment 
of  life,  or  which  is  detrimental  to  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry .  .  ."  "Pest"  is  defined  as  including  ".  .  .  any 
plant,  animal,  insect,  fish,  or  other  matter  or  mate- 
rial .  .  ." 

A  pest  abatement  district  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
inspection  and  control  work  upon  any  property  within 
the  district  and  upon  property  adjacent  to  the  district 
from  which  infestation  may  spread  into  the  district. 

Nine  pest  abatement  districts  are  currently  in  oper- 
ation, however,  only  one  such  district  owns  real  prop- 
erty. The  East  Side  Pest  Abatement  District  of  Stanis- 
laus County  has  district-owned  realty  totaling  11.40 
acres. 

POLICE  PROTECTION   DISTRICTS 

Police  protection  districts  may  be  established  either 
in  accordance  with  provisions  governing  the  creation 
of  such  districts  in  unincorporated  towns  or  those 
governing  their  creation  in  unincorporated  territory. 

Districts  created  in  "unincorporated  territory"  are 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  equipping  and  maintaining  a 
police  department  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
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erty.  In  addition  to  police  protection,  districts  estab- 
lished in  "unincorporated  towns"  may  also  provide 
and  maintain  ambulances  and  ambulance  services. 

Only  one  of  the  six  police  protection  districts  con- 
tacted by  the  committee  has  reported  ownership  of 
real  property.  The  Broadmoor  Police  Protection  Dis- 
trict of  San  Mateo  County  has  reported  0.25  acre  of 
fee-owned  land. 

RECLAMATION   DISTRICTS 

Reclamation  districts,  in  general,  have  as  their  prin- 
cipal purpose  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands,  salt  marsh,  or  tidelands.  Addi- 
tionally, such  districts  may  also  acquire  and  operate  an 
irrigation  system  for  the  storage  and  distribution  of 
water  either  inside  or  outside  the  district,  together 
with  the  construction  of  levees  or  other  works  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  lands  from  overflow. 

The  great  majority  of  the  reclamation  districts  own 
very  little  land,  however,  out  of  the  1 1  1  such  districts, 
93  answered  the  committee's  request  for  information 
reporting  a  total  of  23,848.76  acres  owned  in  fee  by 
those  districts.  More  than  one-third  of  the  total  acre- 
age reported  or  8,658  acres  located  in  Colusa  and  Yolo 
Counties  are  owned  by  Reclamation  District  No.  108. 

TABLE   87 

LANDS    OWNED    BY    RECLAMATION    DISTRICTS,    BY 
COUNTY    AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Reclamation   No.    2087  0.00 


Butte  County 

Reclamation    No.    833 

Colusa  County 

Reclamation  No.  108 

Reclamation  No.  479 

Reclamation  No.  1004 

Reclamation  No.  2047 

Total 


778.00 

311.00 
0.00 

639.00 
0.00 


Contra  Costa  County 
Reclamation    No.    799 


Reclamation  No. 

Reclamation  No. 

Reclamation  No. 

Reclamation  No. 

Reclamation  No. 

Reclamation  No. 

Reclamation  No. 

Reclamation  No. 


802 
830 

2024.., 

2025 

2026 _. 

2036 

2059 

2065 


Reclamation    No.    2090 
Total  


950.00 


0.00 
2.67 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
25.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


Fresno  County 

Reclamation  No.   779 

Reclamation  No.   801 

Reclamation  No.    805 

Reclamation  No.    1003 

Reclamation  No.    1605 

Reclamation  No.    1606 

Total  


27.67 


101.24 


0.00 

0.00 

2,310.00 

2,411.24 


County  and  district 
Humboldt  County 
Reclamation   No.   768 


Kin%s  County 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 

Total 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


685 

739 

749 
753 
760      

761 
770 
771 

776 , 

77V 
780 

812 

825 

1618    

2069 

2071    

2079  '_. 


Lake  County 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 
Reclamation 

Total 


No. 
No. 
No. 


695 

2070 

2083 


Sacramento  County 

Reclamation   No.  3 

Reclamation   No.  317... 

Reclamation   No.  341... 

Reclamation    No.  349 

Reclamation   No.  369. ... 

Reclamation    No.  407... 

Reclamation    No.  535 

Reclamation    No.  551 

Reclamation    No.  554 

Reclamation    No.  556 

Reclamation    No.  563 

Reclamation   No.  673 

Reclamation    No.  744 ... 

Reclamation   No.  755 

Reclamation   No.  800 2. 

Reclamation    No.  824 

Reclamation   No.  1000 

Reclamation    No.  1002 

Reclamation  No.  1601 

Reclamation  No.  2067 

Reclamation  No.  2077 

Total 


San  Francisco  County 
Reclamation  No.  2088 

San  Joaquin  County 
Reclamation  No.  1 
Reclamation  No.  2 
Reclamation  No.  17 
Reclamation  No.  348 
Reclamation  No.  403  \ 
Reclamation  No.  404 
Reclamation  No.  524 
Reclamation  No.  544 
Reclamation  No.  548 
Reclamation  No.  684 
Reclamation  No.  756 
Reclamation  No.  773 
Reclamation  No.  828 


Acres 


0.00 


0.00 

13.20 

688.00 

73.00 

12.10 

300.00 

343.00 

87.00 

100.21 

86.88 

314.00 

0.00 

584.96 

702.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3,304.35 


0.00 


3.00 

Too 


17.91 

0.00 

• 

0.00 

• 

1.00 

0.00 

2,256.21 

0.00 

• 

4.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
1,341.90 
150.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

3,771.02 


0.00 

20.00 
0.00 

40.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

• 

0.00 
0.00 


4Ti.y 


> 


^ 


'  y 


"v»    V 
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TABLE   87— Continued 
LANDS    OWNED    BY    RECLAMATION    DISTRICTS, 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district 

San  Joaquin  Comity— Continued 

Reclamation  No.  1007  2 _ 

Reclamation  No.  1608 

Reclamation  No.  1614.. - 

Reclamation  No.  2020 

Reclamation  No.  202 3..  

Reclamation  No.  2027 

Reclamation  No.  2028 

Reclamation  No.  2029 3. 

Reclamation  No.  2030 

Reclamation  No.  2033 

Reclamation  No.  2037. 

Reclamation  No.  2038 

Reclamation  No.  2039 

Reclamation  No.  2041 

Reclamation  No.  2044 

Reclamation  No.  2058 

Reclamation  No.  2062 

Reclamation  No.  2064 ..... 

Reclamation  No.  2072 

Reclamation  No.  2074     _. 

Reclamation  No.  2075 

Reclamation  No.  2085 

Reclamation  No.  2086 

Reclamation  No.  2089 

Reclamation  No.  2094 

Reclamation  No.  2095  4 

Reclamation  No.  2096 


BY 


Total 


San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Reclamation  No.  2081 l. 

Santa  Cruz  County 
Reclamation  No.  2049 


Solano  County 

Reclamation  No.  501 
Reclamation  No.  536 
Reclamation  No.  1607 
Reclamation  No.  2060 
Reclamation  No.  2068 
Reclamation  No.  2093 


Total 


Sonoma  County 
Reclamation  No. 


2061 


Stanislaus  County 
Reclamation  No.  2031 
Reclamation  No.  2063 
Reclamation  No.  2091 
Reclamation  No.  2092 

Sutter  County 

Reclamation  No.  70     . 

Reclamation  No.  777 

Reclamation  No.  823  \ 
Reclamation  No.  1001 
Reclamation  No.  1500 
Reclamation  No.  1660 
Reclamation  No.  2054 
Reclamation  No.  2056 

Total 


Acres 

0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 

488.00 
0.00 

200.00 


1,250.00 

0.00 

567.05 

170.00 

223.02 

0.00 

0.00 

250.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 


3,208.07 

0.00 

0.00 

12.30 

1.50 

30.00 

82.00 

.11 

0.00 

125.91 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


300.00 
0.00 
0.00 

600.00 
5.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

905.00 


County  and  district 
Yolo  County 

Reclamation  No.  108. 

Reclamation  No.  900 

Total _ 


Yuba  County 
Reclamation  No.  10 
Reclamation  Np.  784. 
Reclamation  No.  817 

Total 


Acres 

8,347.00 
3.50 

8,356.50 

3.00 
5.00 
0.00 

8.00 


PHOTO:    A    group    riding    horseback    at   the    Sunol    Regional    Park    near 
Fremont.   Photo   courtesy  of  the   East  Bay   Regional   Park   District. 


State  total  23,848.76 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  District  is  inactive. 

2  District  functions  for  levee  maintenance  purposes  only. 

3  District  owns  levees.  Area  undetermined. 

4  Trustees  never  elected.  District  never  activated. 

In  addition  to  lands  which  are  owned  in  fee  title, 
reclamation  districts  make  extensive  use  of  easements 
in  obtaining  land  for  district  purposes.  Many  miles  of 
levees,  canals,  and  ditches  are  operated  and  maintained 
through  this  means. 

While  the  committee  is  interested  primarily  in  fee 
ownerships,  the  area  encompassed  by  structures  such 
as  canals  and  levees  is  significant  in  that  these  are  sur- 
face easements  which  may  render  lands  useless  to  the 
fee  owner  for  other  purposes.  Many  districts  which 
have  reported  that  they  do  not  own  real  property 
have  extensive  landholdings  through  easement.  In  fact, 
such  districts  have  disclosed  easement  holdings  total- 
ing nearly  26,000  acres. 

RECREATION  AND  PARK  DISTRICTS 

Recreation  and  park  districts  may  be  created  in 
order  to  provide  community  and  public  recreational 
facilities,  including  recreation  centers,  for  individuals 
or  for  groups.  Recreational  activity  is  defined  to  in- 
clude "any  activity  in  the  fields  of  music,  drama,  art, 
handicraft,  science,  literature,  nature  study,  nature 
contacting,  aquatic  sports,  and  athletics,  or  any  of 
them,  and  any  informal  play  incorporating  such  ac- 
tivity." 

"Recreation  center"  is  very  broadly  defined  and 
may  include  any  place,  structure,  area,  or  other  fa- 
cility used  for  community  recreation.  It  may  include 
such  facilities  as  playgrounds,  golf  courses,  playing 
fields,  beaches,  lakes,  rivers,  reservoirs,  auditoriums, 
gymnasiums,  and  parks  and  parkways,  in  addition  to 
swimming  pools,  camps,  meeting  places,  and  other 
such  facilities. 

Recreation  and  park  districts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District,  generally  own 
very  little  real  property.  Of  the  13,195.44  acres  owned 
by  all  reporting  districts,  12,000  acres  are  owned  in 
Alameda  County  by  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  Dis- 
trict. 

Included  in  the  classification  of  "recreation  and  park 
districts"  is  the  Brooktrails  Resort  Improvement  Dis- 
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trict.  Districts  organized  under  the  Resort  Improve- 
ment District  Law  are  empowered  to  perform  a  wide 
variety  of  services  in  addition  to  the  providing  of 
recreation  facilities. 

Such  districts  may  also  provide  for  the  storage  and 
distribution  of  water,  sewage  disposal,  fire  protection, 
and  flood  control.  Additionally,  garbage  disposal, 
street  lighting,  mosquito  abatement,  police  protection, 
and  streets  may  also  be  provided.  However,  individual 
districts  may  only  perform  those  functions  specified 
in  the  resolution  establishing  the  district  and  those 
which  are  subsequently  approved  by  the  voters  of 
the  district. 

TABLE  88 

LANDS   OWNED    BY    RECREATION    AND   PARK    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Alameda  County 

East  Bay  Regional  Park 12,000.00 

Livermore  Area 10.60 

Hayward  Area  _ 77.95 


Total _ 12,088.55 


Butte  County 

Chico 

Durham  

Feather  River 

Paradise   

Richvale  '    


7.50 
21.95 
13.00 
70.00 

0.00 


Total 


Calaveras  County 
San  Andreas  __ 


Contra  Costa  County 

Ambrose 

Brentwood    _ 

Green   Valley  _ 

Pleasant  Hill2  

Rollingwood-Wilart 

Total  -- 


112.45 
1.00 

14.50 
2.76 
1.00 

33.00 

.25 


Fresno  County 
Calwa   

Raisin  City  . 

Total  


51.51 


20.00 
1.00 


Kern  County 

Bear  Mountain  

North   Bakersfield  2 

Tehachapi  

Wasco 2    

West  Side 2  


Total  ...... 

Lake  County 
Lucerne2  .. 


21.00 


9.60 

65.50 

1.00 

1.50 


Los  Angeles  County 

Downey  

Miraleste   

Ridgecrest  Ranchos 

Southeast 2  

Westfield  


Total 


77.60 


2.00 


0.00 

61.65 

1.00 


62.65 


County  and  district  Acres 

Marin  County 

Strawberry   ... 5.27 

Terra  Linda  14.00 

Total _. 19.27 

Mendocino  County 

Brooktrails  Resort  Improvement 0.00 

Monterey  Comity 

Castroville  * 

Greenfield  __ _ 15.00 

Soledad-Mission    __ ____. 0.00 

Total  .... 1 5.00 

Nevada  County 

Truckee-Donner  ____ • 

Orange  County 

Costa  Mesa 2  27.00 

Cypress    * 

Silverado-Modj eska    1 .00 

Total  .... ....  28.00 

Placer  County 

Auburn  *    0.00 

Plumas  County 

Central  Plumas 1 0.00 

Riverside  County 

Coachella  Valley 1.25 

Desert  Hot  Springs 14.00 

Lake  Elsinore  .. 0.00 

Norco    11.50 

Total 26.75 

Sacramento  County 

Arden  Manor  7.50 

Arden  Park 13.00 

Carmichael    37.00 

Citrus  Heights  78.00 

Cordova  66.00 

Del  Paso  0.00 

Elk  Grove 0.00 

Fair  Oaks2  17.00 

Fulton-El  Camino  55.00 

Hagginwood 13.00 

North  Highlands  4.37 

Southgate  22.00 

Windemere  * 

Total 3 12.87 

San  Bernardino  County 

Big  Bear  Valley 2 25.00 

Cedarpines 2 .25 

Hesperia _ 12.00 

Lucerne  Valley 2  15.00 

North  Fontana 5.00 

Parker  Dam3  0.00 

Yucca  Valley 176.00 

Total  .    - _ 233.25 

San  Diego  County 

Lake  Cuyamaca1 0.00 

San  Mateo  County 

Ravenswood  .._  10.00 
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TABLE   88— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED    BY    RECREATION    AND    PARK   DISTRICTS,    BY 

COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Santa  Barbara  County 
Cuyama   Valley2   1.00 

Santa  Clara  County 
Tantau  ~~ 3 .00 

Santa  Cruz  County 

Alba   -- --.- 

Ben  Lomond  4.50 

Boulder  Creek    2.50 

La  Selva  Beach  4.00 

Opal  Cliffs 

Total    1 1.00 

Siskiyou  County 

Dunsmuir    — 1 .00 

Mount  Shasta x  0.00 

Weed  2    5.60 

Total    6.60 

Solano  County 
Greater  Vallejo2  45.11 

Sonoma  County 

Camp   Meeker    5.00 

Del  Rio  Woods  0.00 

Monte  Rio  ~~  22.23 

Russian  River2  — -  3.00 

Valley  of  the  Moon  7.50 

Total    - -..  37.73 

Trinity  County 
Trinity   County    0.00 

Tuolwmie  County 
Tuolumne     * 

Ventura  County 

Conej  o 1 .50 

Pleasant  Valley  14.00 

Simi  Valley 13.60 

Total    29.10 

State   total -      13,195.44 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  Utilizes  leased  facilities. 

2  Leases  additional  land. 

3  All  property  within  the  district  is  owned  by  the  United  States  government. 

SANITARY  DISTRICTS 

Sanitary  districts  may  be  created  pursuant  to  the 
Sanitary  District  Act  of  1923  which  is  contained  in 
the  Health  and  Safety  Code.  All  such  districts,  except 
the  Carmel  Sanitary  District,  which  was  formed  pur- 
suant to  the  Sanitary  District  Law  of  1891,  have  been 
created  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Sanitary  districts  may  be  organized  to  perform  two 
functions:  first,  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  garbage  dump  sites,  and  garbage  collection 
and  disposal  systems,  and  second,  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  sewers  and  sewage  collection, 
outfall,  and  treatment  works  together  with  other  san- 
itary disposal  systems,  and  storm  water  drains  and 
collection  facilities. 


TABLE  89 

LANDS   OWNED    BY   SANITARY    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Castro   Valley  0.34 

Oro  Loma   150.00 

Union 41 .00 

Total 191.34 

Butte  County 

Richvale    4.00 

Calaveras  County 

Altaville    20.00 

Mokelumne  Hill * 

Murphys     16.3  5 

San  Andreas 7.00 

Valley   Springs 4.00 

Total    47.35 

Contra  Costa  County 

Bella  Vista 296.00 

Brentwood ~ 2  3 .00 

Byron    15.00 

Central  Contra  Costa 48.50 

Crockett- Valona     3 .00 

Mountain   View 20.00 

Oakley     15.00 

Rodeo    3 .54 

San  Pablo 36.75 

Stege    — - 12 .00 

Total 472 .80 

Del  Norte  County 

Klamath    * 

Fresno  County 

Del  Rey  ___ 28.00 

Humboldt  County 

Garberville   _ 

Loleta 1  -00 

Redway __ - _  0.00 

Rio  Dell --- _ 

Wild  wood -- -- - 3 .00 

Total  --- -- 4.00 

Imperial  County 

Niland    -- - ----- -----  5.82 

Winterhaven    — -- — 0.00 

Total    ..„ - - - - - 5.82 

Inyo  County 

North  Bishop --  0.00 

Kern  County 

North  of  the  River  No.  1  260.00 

Kings  County 

Armona  - - 10.00 

Lassen  County 

Susanville  Consolidated - 60.00 
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TABLE  89— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   SANITARY    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Marin  County 

Almonte    0.00 

Alto  ...... _.__ --  0.00 

Homestead  Valley  0.00 

Las  Gallinas  Valley _ 6.00 

Richardson  Bay  5.00 

Sanitary  No.  1   _ _ _ - 8.00 

Sanitary  No.  2  1.00 

Sanitary  No.  3   * 

Sanitary  No.  5  1.00 

Sanitary  No.  6 17.70 

Sausalito-Marin  City  0.2 

Tamalpais  Valley  .25 

Total    3 8.97 

Merced  County 

Le  Grand  10.00 

Planada _ _..  20.00 

Winton    3  2 .00 

Total 62.00 

Monterey  County 

Carmel  8.50 

Nevada  County 

Truckee    70.00 

Orange  County 

Capistrano  Beach  30.03 

Costa  Mesa  2.15 

Dana  Point  _ 8.08 

Garden   Grove   __. _ 10.00 

Midway  City  _ 3.05 

Silverado  Canyon 0.00 

South   Laguna  2.00 

Sunset  Beach  _ 1.33 

Total  _ ....... 56.64 

Placer  County 

Newcastle 22.00 

Plumas  County 

Chester __ _ 35.00 

Greenville  26.69 

Quincy  1 .60 

Total    63 .29 

Riverside  County 

Cathedral  56.00 

Coachella    160.00 

Home  Gardens 0.00 

Indio  65.00 

Mecca  ...  2.00 

Thermal  • 

Total 283 .00 

Sacramento  County 

Elk  Grove ...  270.00 

Gait    .... -- ---  39.89 

Hagginwood    8.00 

Total           - — -.- ..- 317.89 


County  and  district 
San  Bernardino  County 

Big  Bear  City 

Victorville    


Total 


San  Diego  County 

Encinitas _ 

Fallbrook 


Total    

San  Joaquin  County 

Country  Club  

Lockeford  

Ripon  — 

Woodbridge  


Total 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Atascadero 

Avila 

Cayucos  

Morro  Bay 

Oceano  

San  Miguel  

Shell  Beach 
Templeton    


Total — . 

San  Mateo  County 

Bayshore   _ 

East  Palo  Alto 

Granada    

Menlo  Park 

Montara 

North  Palo  Alto 

Total    


Santa  Barbara  County 

Carpintcria    

Goleta    - 

Isla  Vista  _ 

Montecito  — 

Summerland 


Total     - 

Santa  Clara  County 

Burbank    

Cupertino   

Las  Encinas 

Milpitas    

Sunol    


Total 


Siskiyou  County 
Shastina     


Solano  County 
Cordelia    


Stanislaus  County 

Empire     

Hughson   - 

Salida     


Acres 

0.00 
28.00 

28.00 

4.50 
10.00 

14.50 

10.00 

47.00 
13.00 

70.00 


0.00 
15.40 
15.40 

0.00 

• 

5.00 
1.64 

37.44 


.10 

5.43 

.35 

22.25 

2.50 

0.00 

30.63 

2.00 

8.00 

0.00 

10.00 

.50 

20.50 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
9.20 
0.00 

9.20 


Total 


0.00 
39.00 
25.00 

64.00 
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TABLE   89— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED    BY   SANITARY    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Tehama  County 
Mineral    - * 

Trinity  County 
Weaverville 0.00 

Tulare  County 
Lemon  Grove  0.00 

Tuolumne  County 

Jamestown    3 .00 

Tuolumne  5.00 

Total    8.00 

Ventura  County 

Camarillo    30.00 

Meiners   Oaks 0.00 

Oak   View    0.00 

Port   Hueneme   10.00 

Saticoy     7.00 

Total    47 .00 

Yolo  County 

Broderick    ______ 0.00 

Bryte    1 .75 

Esparto    _ 20.00 

West  Sacramento    6.00 

Total    27.75 

State    total    __ 2,362.62 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

COUNTY  SANITATION  DISTRICTS 

County  sanitation  districts  may  be  created  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Code  and  are  empowered  to  acquire,  construct,  and 
maintain  sewage  collection,  treatment,  and  disposal 
facilities  together  with  systems  for  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  garbage  and  refuse. 

The  majority  of  such  districts  which  are  currently 
operating  have  county  boards  of  supervisors  acting 
as  district  governing  bodies.  The  remainder  do  not 
have  "local"  boards  in  the  normal  meaning  of  that 
term.  Rather,  when  the  board  is  "local"  the  member- 
ship is  made  up  of  representatives  of  local  govern- 
mental agencies  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
district. 

TABLE  90 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   COUNTY   SANITATION    DISTRICTS,  BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

Los  Angeles  County  Acres 

Sanitation  No.  1 ____ 4.61 

Sanitation  No.  2 23.92 

Sanitation  No.  3 __ __._ .49 

Sanitation  No.  4 _____ _ __  0.00 

Sanitation  No.  5 17.75 

Sanitation  No.  8 _ _.._ _ 257.48 

Sanitation  No.  9 0.00 

Sanitation  No.  11 0.00 


County  and  district  Acres 

Sanitation  No.  14 397.55 

Sanitation  No.  15- 0.00 

Sanitation  No.  16 _ 0.00 

Sanitation  No.  17 _ _ 0.00 

Sanitation  No.  18 _ __ .57 

Sanitation  No.  19_ _ .01 

Sanitation  No.  20 280.00 

Sanitation  No.  21 _ _ 8.90 

Sanitation  No.  22 10.30 

Sanitation  No.  23 0.00 

Sanitation  No.  26 2.50 

Sanitation  No.  27 0.00 

Sanitation  No.  28 0.00 

Sanitation  No.  29 _ _.._ 0.00 

South  Bay  cities .. .31 

Total 1,004.39 

Marin  County 
San  Rafael  12.00 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Atascadero  _ _ 0.00 

San  Mateo  County 
North  San  Mateo ._ _ ___.. .50 

Santa  Barbara  County 
Laguna    20.00 

Santa  Clara  County 

Sanitation  District  No.  2 0.00 

Stanislaus  County 

East  Modesto 5 _ ___ _ _.         0.00 

State  total _ ___ __ _...  1,036.89 

1  District  is  inactive. 

SANITATION  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL  DISTRICTS 

There  is  but  one  district  in  the  general  classification 
of  sanitation  and  flood  control.  The  Vallejo  Sanitation 
and  Flood  Control  District,  which  owns  approximately 
50  acres  of  land  in  Solano  County  was  created  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Legislature  and  is  vested  with  the 
authority  to  engage  in  several  diverse  activities. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  a  system  for  the  collection, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  industrial  waste, 
the  district  is  also  authorized  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection and  disposition  of  storm  and  flood  water  and 
to  develop  recreational  facilities  including  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

SEWER  AND  SEWER  MAINTENANCE  DISTRICTS 

Sewer  and  sewer  maintenance  districts  may  be  cre- 
ated in  accordance  with  Health  and  Safety  Code  pro- 
visions, which  allow  the  establishment  of  municipal 
sewer  districts,  sewer  districts  in  unincorporated  areas 
and  sewer  maintenance  districts,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Fairfield-Suisun  Sewer  District,  through  special  act 
of  the  Legislature. 
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Such  districts,  in  general,  are  created  in  order  to  table  91 

provide  for  the  collection,  treatment,  and  disposal  of  lands  owned  by  irrigation  districts,  by 

sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  Nearly  all  of  the  districts  .     .    COUNTY  AND  district 

classified  as  sewer  and  sewer  maintenance  districts  have  A  l  /  "Z     tsmct  Acres 

i         j        r                •                                                      ^,            ,.  Amador  County 

boards  of  supervisors  as  governing  bodies.  Three  dis-  Jackson  Valley1  0  00 

tricts,  however,  do  have  local  boards.  The  Atherton 

Channel  Drainage  Municipal  Sewer  District  and  the  DurhanT^ 

Fairfield-Suisun  Sewer  District  were  the  only  districts  Oroville- Wyandotte"8  ~  991 00 

which  responded  to  committee  requests  for  land  own-             Paradise3 17  00 

ership  data.  The  Atherton  Channel  district  reported  Richvale  3380o 

that  it  did  not  own  real  property  and  the  Fairfield-  TabIe  Mountain  285.45 

Suisun   district   of  Solano    County   reported   a   total  278,5° 

ownership  of  22  acres.                                                                      Total   1,910.19 

Calaveras  County 

IRRIGATION    DISTRICTS  Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin4  2,378.60 

Irrigation  districts  have  relatively  broad  powers  in  Colusa  County 

the  collection,  storage,  and  distribution  of  water  for  Glenn-Colusa5    2,355.17 

any  beneficial  use.  Such  districts  may  also  provide  for             Maxwell    — 1>0o 

the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  lands  when  such  is  Pnnceton-Codora-Glenn  0-00 

necessary  or  beneficial  to  the  lands  affected  by  the                Total _ _ 2,356.17 

district,    together   with   the    construction,    operation,  Contra  Costa  County 

and  maintenance  of  works  and  facilities  necessary  to  Byron-Bethany"  3.10 

protect   lands   within   the    district   from    damage    by  East  Contra  Costa  350.00 

flood  or  overflow.  _     .  

Iotal    _. .___ 353  10 

Irrigation  districts   may  collect,    treat,   and   purify 

any   water  including  the   treatment   and   disposal   of  El  Dorado  County 

c      ,      j.      -                      ...  .        ,,                  ,        .,  El   Dorado 894.00 

sewage.   Such   districts   are   additionally   vested   with 

authority  to  provide  for  the  generation,  transmission,  Fresno  County 

!•«.•!                       i        i         r      ,                                      ,            ,  Central  California  '   1,697.12 

distribution,   and  sale  of  electric  power  and,   under  Consolidated8  xm.2% 

specified  circumstances,  may  also  operate  airports  and  Fresno  395.00 

aviation  schools.  Hills  Valley _. __  o.OO 

Irrigation  districts  as  a  group  are  the  largest  land-  James  396.00 

owners  among  the  several  types  of  special  purpose  MelXta  2  258  94 

districts  with  191,353.64  acres.  Most  irrigation  districts  Orange  Cove  I  1 40 

have  some  real  property  holdings  with  the  larger  land-             Riverdale    0.00 

owners  being  the  Imperial  and  Vista  Irrigation  Dis-             Stinson 0.00 

tricts  with  60,612.92   acres  and  42,800  acres  respec-  Tranquillity  550.00 

tively-                                                                                                     Total    ~t~^ 

The  majority  of  the  lands  held  bv  irrigation  dis-  „, 

G I  €7271    \OU71tV 

tricts  are  utilized  for  reservoir  sites  or  are  watershed  Glenn-Colusa5  4  57181 

lands  necessary  to  protect  the  reservoirs.  Other  pri-  Provident  154.37 

mary  uses  are  for  future  reservoir  sites,  well  fields,  

percolation  ponds,  canal  and  pipeline  rights  of  way,  Total  4,726.18 

building,  and  equipment  yards.  hnperial  County 

Many  secondary  uses  are  afforded  lands  owned  bv  r    ^-V™  °'34 

j-      •              ,                  ,                                              '                  Imperial10   42,075.35 

irrigation   districts   where   such   uses    are   compatible  paj0  Verde11  349.00 

with  the  primary  usage.  Secondary  uses  include  graz-  

ing,  hunting,  fishing,  riding  and  hiking.  TotaI  42,424.69 

Kern  County 

Delano-Earlymart    5 .00 

PHOTO:   The    Don    Pedro    Dam    in    Tuolumne    County    is    a    joint    venture  Shafter-Wasco  4.50 

of  the   Turlock   and   Modesto    Irrigation    Districts.    Phofo    courfesy   of   the  

Irrigation  Districts  Association  of  California.                                                     Total     9.50 
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TABLE   91— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   IRRIGATION    DISTRICTS,  BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Kings  County 

Consolidated  8    4.42 

Corcoran     3 ,669.00 

Empire  West  Side  15.00 

Kings  River  Delta"  0.00 

Lemoore  u    0.00 

Lucerne  "    — 

Stratford     20.00 

Total    3,708.42 

Lassen  County 

Big  Valley  0.00 

Tule    999.00 

Total    .__. ._. 999.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Kinneloa   3 .00 

La  Canada    281.85 

Littlerock  Creek    _ 758.50 

Palmdale    1 ,140.00 

Palm  Ranch  4.25 

South    Montebello   892.03 

Walnut    0.00 

Total - 3,079.63 

Madera  County 

Central  California 7  _ 20.00 

Madera    _.  40.00 

Total 60.00 

Mendocino  County 

Potter  Valley  1.03 

Merced  County 

Central  California7 3,447.25 

El  Nido  _.. _ 0.00 

Merced  .._ _.... 4,200.00 

Turlock  u   _...  500.00 

Total ._ _ _ 8,147.25 

Modoc  County 

Hot  Spring   Valley... _ _ 835.00 

South  Fork  0.00 

Total 835.00 

Nevada  County 

Nevada 14  _...  8,619.20 

Orange  County 

Carpenter    __ 497.00 

Serrano    _ 497.00 

Total 994.00 

Placer  County 

Camp  Far  West16 40.40 

Nevada14  _ 933.71 

Total 974.11 

Plumas  County 

Oroville-Wyandotte 2 _ 1,665.00 


County  and  district  Acres 

Riverside  County 

Beaumont    _____  1,275.00 

Imperial 10   18,537.57 

Palo  Verde  u  ...__  1,700.00 

Total ____ 21,512.57 

Sacramento  County 

Carmichael   25.00 

Citrus  Heights  2.00 

Elk  Grove   _ _ 0.00 

Fair  Oaks _.__ _  6.00 

Gait   _ * 

Total ._. _ __ 3  3 .00 

San  Diego  County 

Helix    ____ _ __  2,800.00 

Lakeside    __ 1 4.00 

Ramona  467.00 

San  Dieguito  107.44 

Santa  Fe   _ _____ 68.62 

South  Bay  ____ _ _ 0.00 

Vista ie  _ 42,800.00 

Total _ 46,257.06 

San  Joaquin  County 

Banta   Carbona   — . _ __ 344.00 

Byron-Bethany 8 _ 2.01 

Linden  17    _ 0.00 

Mokelumnc  River  _... 0.00 

Naglee   Burk _.  * 

South  San  Joaquin18 _ 120.40 

West  Side  .  259.22 

Woodbridge _ 1 26.00 

Total 851.63 

Shasta  County 

Anderson-Cottonwood   56.00 

Fall  River  Valley17......  — 

Sierra  County 

Nevada  " 870.00 

Siskiyou  County 

Big  Springs .. 1.00 

Butte   Valley   _ _ 1,380.00 

Grenada    __ _ _ 47.80 

Montague 2,650.00 

Scott  Valley  _ 0.00 

Tulelake _ 0.00 

Total __ 4,078.80 

Solano  County 

Solano      _ 820.88 

Stanislaus  County 

Central  California7  _ 159.10 

Modesto 10  _ _ _ .—. -  5,008.00 

Oakdale  29.10 

South  San  Joaquin20 1,790.00 

Turlock  "   _ 6,100.00 

Waterford _ _ 85.33 

West  Stanislaus _ 100.00 

Total _ _ 13,271.53 

Tehama  County 

Deer  Creek _ 0.00 

El  Camino _ _ _ 0.00 
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TABLE   91— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED    BY   IRRIGATION    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Tulare  County 

Alpaugh 1,820.00 

Alta    _ 41 3 .00 

Consolidated  8    11.30 

Ducor    0.00 

Exeter 1 .00 

Ivanhoe    _.... 10.00 

Lindmore 1 7.00 

Lindsay-Strathmore  1 76.00 

Lower  Tule  River 190.00 

Pixley ._ 1 .00 

Porterville  _ _ _ _.  8.91 

Saucelito    5.17 

Stone  Corral .98 

Terra  Bella  690.00 

Tulare 205.00 

Vandalia    50.50 

Total 3,599.86 

Tuolumne  County 

Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin* 1,351.00 

Modesto  a  _ 2,061.00 

Turlock  "  .--.. -- .--  4,400.00 

Total...... .- 7,812.00 

Yuba  County 

Browns  Valley _ 1,000.00 

Camp   Far  West15 93.30 

Cordua _ 5.50 

Nevada  "  _ 48.00 

Oroville-Wyandotte    __ 400.00 

Total ---         1,546.80 

State  total ..._. 191,353.64 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  District  is  presently  negotiating  to  acquire  1,000  acres. 

2  Total  ownership  3,056  acres  in  Butte,  Plumas,  and  Yuba  Counties. 

3  Ownership  report  excludes  fee-owned  rights-of-way. 

*  3,729.90-acre    Tri-dam    Project    in    Calaveras    and    Tuolumne    Counties 

owned    jointly    by    the    Oakdale    and    South    San    Joaquin    Irrigation 
Districts.  Also  see  Stanislaus  County. 
6  Total  ownership  6,926.98  acres  in  Colusa  and  Glenn  Counties. 

6  Total  ownership  5.11  acres  in  Contra  Costa  and  San  Joaquin  Counties. 

7  Total  ownership  5,323.47  acres  in  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced,  and  Stanis- 

laus Counties. 

8  Total  ownership  1,102  acres  in  Fresno,  Kings,  and  Tulare  Counties. 

9  Inoperative  district. 

10  Total  ownership  60,612.92  acres  in  Imperial  and  Riverside  Counties. 

11  Total  ownership  2,049  acres  in  Imperial  and  Riverside  Counties. 

12  District  has  been  inactive  for  35  years. 

13  Also   has  joint   ownership   of    7,258    acres   in   Stanislaus   and    Tuolumne 

Counties. 
u  Total  ownership   10,470.91    acres   in   Nevada,  Placer,   Sierra,  and   Yuba 
Counties. 

15  Total  ownership  133.70  acres  in  Placer  and  Yuba  counties. 

16  42,000  acres  of  the  district  operative  property  is  leased  to  private  com- 

panies for  recreation  and  cattle  grazing. 

17  District  is  inactive. 

18  Total    district    ownership    1,885    acres    in    San    Joaquin    and    Stanislaus 

Counties. 

19  Includes    297    acres    representing    district's    share    of    797    acres    owned 

jointly  with  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District. 
^Includes  25  acres  owned  jointly  with  the  Oakdale  Irrigation  District. 

21  Includes    500    acres    representing    district's    share    of    797    acres    owned 

jointly  with  the  Modesto  Irrigation  District. 

22  Represents  district's  share  of  6,641  acres  owned  jointly  by  the  Modesto 

and  Turlock  Irrigation  District. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

Soil  conservation  districts  may  be  formed  pursuant 
to  provisions  contained  in  the  Public  Resources  Code 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  runoff,  the  prevention 
or  control  of  soil  erosion,  the  development  and  distri- 
bution of  water,  and  the  improvement  of  land  crop 
production  capabilities. 


The  vast  majority  of  the  164  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts do  not  have  real  property  holdings.  In  fact,  of 
the  151  districts  which  responded  to  the  committee 
request  for  landownership  data,  only  8  such  districts 
reported  real  property  ownerships.  These  8  owner- 
ships were  small  and  totaled  only  29.10  acres. 

Due  to  the  great  number  of  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts which  did  not  have  landholdings  we  have  listed 
only  those  districts  reporting  landownerships. 

TABLE  92 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   SOIL   CONSERVATION    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Fresno  County 

Firebaugh ._ 12.50 

Navelencia 3 .00 

Total 15J0 

Sacramento  County 

Florin _ l  .60 

Lower  Consumnes  1.00 

Total  ~  2^60 

Shasta  County 
Shasta  _ 1 .00 

Solano  County 

Dixon _ 6.00 

Vlatis 2.00 

Total  8.00 

Ventura  County 
Simi  Valley  2.00 

State  total  29.10 

TRANSIT  DISTRICTS 

Transit  districts  may  be  formed  as  provided  in  the 
Public  Utilities  Code  in  order  to  develop  such  facili- 
ties as  are  necessary  or  convenient  for  transit  service 
within  and/or  partly  outside  the  district. 

In  providing  such  transit  facilities  the  district  may 
acquire  or  construct  all  physical  structures  necessary 
for  the  access  of  persons  or  vehicles.  The  district  may 
also  acquire,  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  rights- 
of-way,  bus  lines,  stations,  yards,  terminals,  and  all 
other  facilities  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  district. 

The  three  existing  transit  districts  have  reported  a 
total  landownership  of  126.24  acres. 

TABLE  93 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   TRANSIT    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Alameda-Contra  Costa  Transit 27.80 

Los  Angeles  County 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  95.10 

San  Francisco  County 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit.. 3.34 

Total 126.24 
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MUNICIPAL  UTILITY  DISTRICTS 

Municipal  utility  districts  are  authorized  to  acquire, 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  within  or  without  the 
district,  works  necessary  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
public  services. 

Such  services  may  include  the  storage  and  distribu- 
tion of  water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  public  agencies  therein,  together  with  elec- 
trical power,  heat,  transportation  facilities,  and  tele- 
phone service  or  other  means  of  communication.  The 
district  may  also  provide  for  the  collection,  treatment, 
and  disposal  of  sewage  and  garbage  or  other  refuse 
matter. 

There  are  presently  six  municipal  utility  districts  of 
which  two  are  inactive.  The  remainder  all  own  real 
property  which  totals  59,916  acres.  The  East  Bay 
Municipal  Utility  District  owns  the  vast  majority  of 
this  amount  with  landownerships  of  58,350  acres. 
These  are  scattered  throughout  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  San  Joaquin,  Calaveras,  and  Amador  Counties. 

TABLE  94 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   MUNICIPAL    UTILITY    DISTRICTS,    BY 
DISTRICT   AND   COUNTY 

District  and  County  Acres 

East  Bay  Municipal 

Alameda  County  10,800 

Contra  Costa  County 19,950 

San  Joaquin  County 3,200 

Calaveras  County  _ 10,800 

Amador  County 13,600 

Total  58,350 

Sacramento  Municipal 
El  Dorado  County 1,504 

Southern  San  Joaquin  Municipal 

Kern  County  _... 33 

Rocklin-Loomis  Municipal 

Placer  County  29 

Crescent-Del  Norte  Municipal s 
Del  Norte  County 

Central  Counties  Municipal 2 
Tulare 

1  District  is  inactive. 

2  Has  never  been  active. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  DISTRICTS 

Public  utility  districts  may  be  established  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Public  Utilities  Codes  or, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Olivehurst  and  Donner  Summit 
Public  Utility  Districts,  may  be  created  by  special  act 
of  the  Legislature. 

Such  districts  are  vested  with  broad  powers  and 
may  perform  a  multiplicity  of  functions.  They  may 
provide  for  the  storage  and  distribution  of  water, 
protection  from  overflow,  and  for  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, and  disposal  of  sewage. 


Public  utility  districts  may  also  provide  electrical 
power,  fire  protection,  recreational  facilities,  and  com- 
munication and  transportation  facilities.  Public  utility 
districts  reporting  landownership  data  indicated  a 
total  of  5,231.31  acres. 

TABLE  95 

LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC    UTILITY   DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 
Alpine  County 

Markleeville     0.00 

Amador  County 

River   Pines 0.00 

Butte  County 

North  Burbank  25.00 

Calaveras  County 

Calaveras     1 57.68 

Union    35.00 

Valley  Springs  1.00 

Total    193.68 

Colusa  County 

Arbuckle  1 .50 

Maxwell    1 .72 

Total  3.22 

Contra  Costa  County 

Diablo    0.00 

El  Dorado  County 

Georgetown   Divide   512.00 

Pollock  Pines-Fresh  Pond 6.00 

South  Tahoe  20.13 

Total    538.13 

Fresno  County 

Pinedale     20.00 

Riverdale    * 

Tranquillity  12.00 

Total    32.00 

Imperial  County 

Heber 8.00 

Sceley    .... .. * 

Total    8.00 

Kern  County 

Frazier   Park    160.00 

Highland   Park   ..  2.00 

Lamont    1 .00 

Mojave    358.00 

Plainview  .13 

Shafter 125.00 

Wasco 540.00 

Total    1,186.1 3 

Kings  County 

Armona   1.50 

Stratford    _ .45 

Total 1 .95 
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TABLE  95— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   UTILITY   DISTRICTS,  BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Marin  County 

Bolinas * 

Bolinas  Beach 2.00 

Inverness   - 1 .00 

Total 3 .00 

Mariposa  County 

Mariposa   - 12.50 

Mendocino  County 

Hopland 1 .00 

Mono  County 

Bridgeport 7 .00 

June  Lake  0.00 

Lee  Vining  _._ 0.00 

Total 7 .00 

Nevada  County 

Donner  Summit ..: ~ —  0.00 

Truckee  3  00.00 

Total 3  00.00 

Placer  County 

Foresthill  1 5.90 

North  Tahoe 111.00 

Tahoe  City  460.00 

Total 586.90 

Plumas  County 

Chester  0.00 

Clio  

Johnsville _ 50.00 

Total 50.00 

San  Diego  County 

Crest  4.00 

Fallbrook  1 ,679.00 

Rainbow  '    ..._. 0.00 

Total 1 ,683 .00 

San  Mateo  County 

Dimond .01 

Shasta  County 

Enterprise   95 .00 

Shasta  Dam  Area __ 30.00 

Summit  City   .25 

Total ____ 125.25 

Sierra  County 

Downieville * 

Sierraville    0.00 

Sonorna  County 

Bodega  Bay 2.48 

Cotati  7 .00 

Total 9.48 


County  and  district  Acres 

Tulare  County 

Cutler  -- _ 2  3 .00 

Earlimart 82 .00 

Ivanhoe    24.00 

Orosi    .56 

Pixley 45 .00 

Springville 2.50 

Strathmore   77.00 

Woodville  200.00 

Total 454.06 

Yuba  County 
Olivehurst  1 1 .00 

State  total 5,231.31 2 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  District  has  been  inactive  since  1956. 

2  In   addition    to   acreages   owned   in   fee   title   reporting   districts   indicated 

that  they  were  also  utilizing  2,533  acres  of  leased  land  and   571.55 
acres  through  easements. 

CALIFORNIA  WATER  DISTRICTS 

The  California  Water  District  Law  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  water  districts  which  may  acquire, 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction, storage,  transmission,  and  distribution  of 
water.  Such  water  may  be  utilized  for  irrigation, 
domestic,  industrial,  and  municipal  purposes. 

California  water  districts  are  also  empowered  to  con- 
struct works  for  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  lands 
in  connection  with  other  district  water  facilities.  Cali- 
fornia water  districts  presently  own  a  total  of  12,953.38 
acres.  The  majority  of  such  districts  own  little  or  no 
land.  Two  districts,  Pacheco  Pass  and  South  Sutter, 
have  landholdings  representing  a  majority  of  the 
above-reported  acreage  with  5,624  and  3,315  acres 
respectively. 

TABLE  96 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   CALIFORNIA   WATER    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Amador  County 
Willow  Springs   _  0.00 

Butte  County 

Biggs- West  Gridley  _.. 475.00 

Butte  _ -  0.00 

Colusa  County 

Compton 1 0.00 

Cortina 0.00 

La  Grande _ 0.00 

Westside   __ - -  0.00 

El  Dorado  County 
Salmon  Falls  _ — 

Fresno  County 

Broadview    0.00 

Farmers   0.00 

Fresno  Slough  

Garfield  -~ ----- 0.00 

International 0.00 

Kings  River  _ 0.00 

Mercy   Springs  —  0.00 

Ora  Loma  __ _  0.00 
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TABLE   96— Continued 

LANDS   OWNED    BY   CALIFORNIA   WATER    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Fresno  County— Continued 

Panoche    0.00 

Pleasant  Valley  ....  0.00 

Raisin  City  _ 0.00 

Round  Mountain  

Tollhouse    _ . 0.00 

Traction    _ 0.00 

Westlands  1 1 .25 

Widren    0.00 

Glenn  County 

Capay-Rancho    0.00 

Chrome *  _....  0.00 

Kanawha  _ 0.00 

Orland-Artois *    0.00 

Kern  County 

Corcoran  Road  ._ 0.00 

Lost  Hills  0.00 

Rag  Gulch 20.00 

Kings  County 

Devil's  Den   0.00 

Dudley  Ridge 0.00 

Hacienda  _ 0.00 

Lakeside    Irrigation 0.00 

Melga  0.00 

Nunes    _  0.00 

Salyer     _ 

Upper  San  Jose 2  0.00 

Westlands  17.32 

Lake  County 

Clearlake  0.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Walnut  Valley 31.66 

Madera  County 

Chowchilla   .__ 280.00 

Clayton    0.00 

Farmers   _ _  142.00 

Gravelly   Ford    0.00 

Mesa  ' 

Progressive   0.00 

Total 422.00 

Merced  County 

Ccntinella    800.00 

Eagle  Field  0.00 

Grassland  0.00 

La    Branza    0.00 

Laguna  0.00 

Lansdalc    800.00 

Mustang    0.00 

Pacheco  

Quinto    0.00 

Romero   _ _ 0.00 

San  Luis 32.00 

Stevinson  1 .50 

Total    1,633.50 

Mono  County 

Antelope  Valley  0.00 

Monterey  County 

San  Ardo  .20 


County  and  district  Acres 
Nevada  County 

South   Sutter   _. 100.00 

Orange  County 

El  Toro 2.00 

Irvine  Ranch 115.00 

Los  Alisos  1.00 

Moulton-Niguel    2.50 

Talbert 7.00 

Total    127.50 

Placer  County 

South   Sutter  950.00 

Plumas  County 

Last  Chance  Creek 0.00 

Riverside  County 

Calimesa  0.00 

Dos  Palmas  0.00 

Elsinore   1 1 .00 

Fern  Valley  ... _._ * 

Panorama  '    _ _. 0.00 

Ruisenor 0.00 

Salton  Sea  70.00 

Val  Verde 1  0.00 

Total "         81.00 

Sacramento  County 

Clay    _ 0.00 

Omochumc-Hartnell 0.00 

San  Benito  County 

Pacheco  Pass  4,078.98 

Sa?i  Diego  County 

Alpine  Highlands .45 

Bellford    0.00 

Bonsall  Heights 0.00 

Borrego 0.00 

Lakeside  Farms  Water 600.00 

Moosa  _ * 

Orchard 0.00 

Questhavcn _ 0.00 

Riverview 22.00 

Total                                   622.45 

San  Joaquin  County 

Plain  View 8.20 

San  Mateo  County 

McKinney  0.00 

Santa  Clara  County 

Pacheco  Pass  1,545.62 

Shasta  County 

Bella  Vista 0.00 

Solano  County 

Maine  Prairie  „ _ 0.00 

Stanislaus  County 

Davis    0.00 

Del  Puerto  0.00 

El  Solyo  0.00 

Foothill 0.00 

Hospital 0.00 

Kern  Canon  0.00 

Orestimba   ...... 0.00 

Patterson _ 1 10.00 

Rock  Creek  * 

Salado  0.00 

Sunflower 0.00 
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TABLE   96-Continued 

LANDS    OWNED    BY   CALIFORNIA    WATER    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Sutter  County 

Feather .. _ 5.70 

Oswald  _ _ _  • 

Sullivan  Orchards 0.00 

Sutter  Extension 443.00 


Total 


Tehama  County 

Corning 

Elder  Creek  . 
Proberta  


Tulare  County 

Angiola 

Hope    


Lewis  Creek  

Tea  Pot  Dome 

Ventura  County 
Ocean   View   Water 

Yolo  County 

Dunnigan  

Yolo-Zamora    


Yuba  County 
Dantoni    

Ramirez 
South  Sutter  ... 
Wheatland    

State  total 


*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  District  is  inactive. 

2  District  has  been  inactive  since  1961. 


448.70 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
5.00 


0.00 


0.00 
0.00 


0.00 

2,265.00 
0.00 


12,953.38 


COUNTY  WATER  DISTRICTS 
County  water  districts  may  be  established  pursuant 
to  Section  30000  et  seq.  of  the  Water  Code  and  are 
vested  with  authority  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
services.  Such  districts  may  acquire  water  rights  and 
may  store,  conserve,  and  furnish  water  for  any  present 
or  future  beneficial  use.  This  includes  the  drainage  and 
reclamation  of  lands  and  the  control  of  and  protection 
from  flood  and  storm  waters. 

Additionally,  such  districts  may  generate  and  sell 
hydroelectric  power,  develop  recreational  facilities  for 
public  use,  provide  for  fire  protection,  acquire  and 
operate  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  facilities,  and 
lease  or  sell  oil  or  mineral  rights. 

Except  for  the  Coachella  Valley  and  San  Lorenzo 
Valley  County  Water  Districts,  which  own  3,500  and 
2,348  acres  respectively,  landownerships  by  county 
water  districts  are  relatively  small.  Out  of  the  190  such 
districts  contacted,  173  returned  the  committee  study 
questionnaire  reporting  total  ownership  of  10,097.99 
acres. 


TABLE  97 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   COUNTY   WATER    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Alameda  County 

Alameda  

Cherryland     

Eden  Township 1  

Fairview2    

Pleasanton  Township 


Total 


Amador  County 

Drytown  

Pioneer-Pine    Grove- Volcano 


Calaveras  County 
Calaveras     


Colusa  County 
Colusa 


Contra  Costa  County 
Castle  Rock 

Contra  Costa 

Gregory   Gardens   

Oakley  .... 

Pleasant  Hill ' 
San  Miguel  Estates 

San  Ramon  Valley3  

Southwest  Contra  Costa 
Walnut*         


Total 


El  Dorado  County 
El  Dorado  Hills.. 
Southside 


Fresno  County 
Calwa 

Free  Water 
Laton 
Malaga 
Pinedale 


Total 


Humboldt  County 
Aldcrpoint 

Hyderville  

Rio   Dell 
Rohnerville-Campton  I  feights 

Imperial  County 
Brawley 
Palo    Verde 
Secley  


Kern  County 
Button  willow 

Greenfield 

Ridgecrest  

West  Kern  _ 

Total  


1 54.77 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
1.00 

155.77 

1.25 
0.00 

58.00 

0.00 

0.00 
553.00 
2.20 
4.00 
0.00 

• 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


559.20 

19.85 
0.00 

1.00 

• 

17.00 

10.50 

28.50 

0.00 
1.00 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
5.00 

30.00 

2.00 

45.00 

10.00 

87.00 


Kings  County 
Kings 
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TABLE   97-Continued 

LANDS   OWNED    BY   COUNTY   WATER    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Lake  County 

Clearlake  Oaks  1.00 

Konocti  0.40 

Lake  6  0.00 

Middletown    0.00 

Total    _  1 .40 

Lassen  County 

Clear  Creek  Lassen  0.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Baldwin   Park   4.78 

Bellflower  1 .43 

Casa  Venida  0.00 

Crescenta  Valley  16.92 

Gibson  Park  ___ _ 0.00 

La  Puente  Valley  3.00 

Newhall    14.00 

Orchard   Dale  2.00 

Paramount    1 .00 

Pico    2 .92 

Quartz  Hill  2.50 

Rowland    Area   17.50 

San  Gabriel  13.45 

Sativa-Los   Angeles   .__ 1 .02 

Total       80.52 

Marin  County 

North  Marin 665.00 

Stinson  Beach 0.00 

Mendocino  County 

Calpella 5.00 

Elk    0.00 

Laytonville    _ 0.00 

Millvie w    3 .00 

North  Mendocino s  0.00 

Round  Valley  0.00 

Willow    2.50 

Total    10.50 

Merced  County 

Delhi    20.25 

Franklin    20.00 

South  Dos  Palos  2.70 

Total 42 .95 

Modoc  County 

Newell  0.00 

Mono  County 

Mammoth     0.00 

Monterey  County 

Castroville 1 .00 

Marina 0.00 

Napa  County 

American  Canyon  0.00 

Circle  Oaks  _ 50.00 

Congress  Valley  0.00 

Yountville * 

Nevada  County 

French  Corral  0.00 

San  Juan  Ridge 0.00 

Washington    0.00 


County  and  district  Acres 

Orange  County 

Capistrano  Beach 2.45 

Costa  Mesa  ....- 42.00 

Cypress ~ 0.50 

East   Orange    5.00 

Laguna  Beach  128.00 

Los  Alamitos  .50 

Santa  Ana  Mountains  1.54 

Santiago  _ 4.00 

South  Coast  _ 4.50 

Stanton    .78 

Yorba  Linda  25.00 

Total  214.27 

Placer  County 

Alpine  Springs  _ — 0.00 

Applegate-Clipper  Gap  ._  0.00 

Meadow  Vista  7.00 

Midway  Heights  5.75 

Sheridan 0.00 

Sierra  Lakes  .81 

Total  ._ iT56 

Riverside  County 

Cabazon  _ 0.00 

Coachella  Valley  _ 3,500.00 

Desert  Hot  Springs 25.00 

East  Blythe 24.00 

Idyllwild    - 360.00 

Joshua  Basin  _ _ 0.00 

Murietta  0.00 

North  Palm  Springs * 

Pine  Cove 55.00 

Total 3,964.00 

Sacramento  County 

Arcade  7.90 

Del  Paso  Manor 1.00 

Florin .._... 1 .00 

Gait _ 1 .00 

Northridge  Park 7.00 

Rio  Linda  15.00 

Total '         32/X) 

San  Benito  County 

Aromas .24 

Sunnyslope .36 

Tres  Pinos _ - * 

Total   "  .60 

Sa?i  Bernardino  County 

Apple   Valley   Foothill 5.00 

Apple  Valley  Heights _ .50 

Arrowbear  Park  1.00 

Crest  Forest  200.00 

Crestline  Village 22.70 

Cucamonga  1 50.00 

East  San  Bernardino 

Mariana  Ranchos 2.50 

Mojave  River  0.00 

Monte  Vista  8.00 

Palm  Wells 8 0.00 

Running  Springs  8.50 

South   San   Bernardino.. .50 

Star  Vista 0.00 

Twentynine  Palms _ 45.50 

Victorville 14.00 

West  San  Bernardino 95.00 

Yucca  Valley  2.09 

Total 555.29 
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TABLE   97— Continued 
LANDS   OWNED    BY   COUNTY   WATER   DISTRICTS,   BY 


COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 


County  and  district 
San  Diego  County 

La  Presa  

Leucadia    

Pomerado    

San  Marcos 

Santee 

Tia  Juana  Valley., 


Total 


San  Joaquin  County 

Lathrop  

Linden 


San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Atascadero   

Baywood  Park 

Cambria  

Garden  Farms 

Grover  City 

Morro  Del  Mar 

Shell  Beach  


Total 


San  Mateo  County 

Belmont  _ 

Brisbane 

Conada  

Coastside  

Los  Trancos  

North  Coast 

Skyline  — 

Westborough  .... 


Total 


Santa  Barbara  County 

Carpinteria 

Goleta 

Montecito 

Summerland   


Total 


Santa  Clara  County 
Aldercroft  Heights 

Milpitas   

Oak  Hill 

Purissima   Hills 


Total 


Acres 

8.00 
4.55 

0.00 

# 

72.00 
55.00 


139.55 


0.00 


0.00 
1.00 
3.00 

4.33 

• 

2.00 
.85 


11.18 


5.66 

* 

.66 

230.00 

7.00 

11.00 

1.00 

.12 


255.44 


1.00 

10.00 

400.00 

.01 


411.01 


0.00 

.02 

# 

7.00 


7.02 


Santa  Cruz  County 

Central  Santa  Cruz... __ __ __  15.00 

Lompico    __  0.00 

San  Lorenzo   Valley 2,348.00 

Scotts  Valley  __ _ * 

Soquel  Creek  4.00 


Total 2,367.00 


Shasta  County 

Buckeye  

Burney  

Cottonwood 


2.00 

12.00 

.23 


County  and  district 
Sierra  County 
Alleghany   


Sonoma  County 

Forestville 

Piner-Olivet   

Valley  of  the  Moon. 
Windsor    


Total 


Acres 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.00 

20.00 


Stanislaus  County 
South    Modesto 6 

Sutter  County 
Linda   


Tulare  County 
Nickerson1"  . 


Tuolumne  County 
Tuolumne  No.   1. 
Tuolumne  No.  2 

Ventura  County 

Camarillo  

Meiner's  Oaks  ... 
Oxnard  Beach  ..... 
Pleasant  Valley  ... 
Ventura   River    ... 


Total 


Yuba  County 
Johnson    Rancho 

Linda   

Yuba7  


21.00 

0.00 

154.00 

0.00 

2.00 
0.00 


0.00 
75.00 
1.00 
2.00 
7.00 


85.00 

0.00 

8.00 

75.00 


Total 


83.00 


State  total 


10,097.99 


Total 


14.23 


*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  Operates  for  water  conservation  purposes  only. 

2  Nonoperational  district.    All   facilities   owned   and  operated   by   the   East 

Bay  Municipal  Utility  District. 

3  Nonoperational  district.  Exists  solely  to  service  bonded  indebtedness. 

4  Nonoperational  district.  Exists  solely  to  finance  facilities  which  are  oper- 

ated by  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District. 

5  District  is  inactive. 

6  Established  to  protect  underground  water  supply. 

7  District  has  an  additional  690  acres  under  condemnation. 

MUNICIPAL  WATER  DISTRICTS 

Municipal  water  districts  may  acquire  water  rights 
and  may  acquire,  operate,  and  maintain  facilities  for 
the  storage  and  distribution  of  water  for  use  by  cities, 
public  and  private  corporations,  and  individuals  within 
the  district.  Services  may  also  be  supplied  to  users 
outside  of  the  district  when  there  is  water  surplus  to 
district  needs. 

Such  districts  may  also  provide  for  the  collection, 
treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage  together  with  facil- 
ities for  the  control  of  flood  and  storm  waters.  Munici- 
pal water  districts  have  reported  a  total  of  25,857.38 
acres  under  district  ownership  with  the  largest  single 
ownership  being  the  17,776.90  acres  owned  by  the 
Marin  Municipal  Water  District. 
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TABLE  98 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   MUNICIPAL   WATER   DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

Acres 


County  and  district 
Humboldt  County 
Humboldt  Bay  .. 

Kern  County 
Bakersfield    


67.40 

0.00 

7.00 

.15 

6.00 

0.00 

6.00 

.13 

0.00 

.40 

.26 


Los  Angeles  County 

Calleguas 

Central  Basin  _ 

Foothill 

Huntington  ... ; 

Las  Virgenes  

Pomona  Valley  

San  Gabriel  Valley 

Upper  San  Gabriel  Valley 

West  Basin 

Total ~         19.94 

Marin  County 
Marin 17,776.90 

Monterey  County 
Monterey  Peninsula *   0.00 

Orange  County 

Coastal 2 0.00 

Orange  County  _. 0.00 

Tri-Cities    _ 46.00 

Riverside  County 

Eastern    

Elsinore  Valley 

Lake  Hemet    

Western    _ __ 


Total    

San  Bernardino  County 
Chino  Basin  

San   Bernardino   Valley 

Total    


San  Diego  County 

Bueno  Colorado  _ 

Carlsbad    _. 

Dehesa    Valley   

Deluz    Heights   

Encinitas   ____ 

Julian    

La  Mesa-Lemon  Grove-Spring  Valley 

Mootamai    

Olivenhain    

Otay  

Pauma    

Poway    

Questhaven  _ 

Rainbow   _. 

Ramona  

Rincon  Del  Diablo ._.. 

Rio  San  Diego  

San  Luis  Rey  

Valley  Center  

Whispering  Pines  

Yuma    


Total 


300.00 

13.50 

3,200.00 

13.00 

3,526.50 


10.77 
516.63 

527.40 


0.00 
60.00 

0.00 

# 

1.00 
0.00 
0.00 
6.00 

104.00 

# 

12.00 

0.00 

# 

10.70 
3.00 

20.00 
0.00 
9.70 
0.00 
0.00 

226.40 


County  and  district 
Trinity  County 
Humboldt  Bay 

Ventura  County 

Anacapa .... 

Calleguas  

Colonia    

Del  Norte   

Hidden  Valley  ... 

Ocean   View   

Pleasant  Valley3  . 

Russell  Valley  

Ventura   River   ... 


Total 


Acres 
2,921.84 

0.00 
733.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
12.00 

745.00 


PHOTO:    Canal   section   of  the   Metropolitan    Water   District   of  Southern 

California's    Colorado    River    Aqueduct    in    the    barren    desert    near    the 

Whipple   Mountains.   Phoio   courtesy   of   the   Metropolitan    Water   District 

of  Southern  California. 


State    total    25,857.38 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  Nonoperating  district. 

2  All  facilities  and  services  furnished  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 

of  Southern  California. 

3  This  district  overlays  the  same  area  as  the  Pleasant  Valley  County  Water 

District. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  DISTRICTS 

The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  the  only  such  district  to  be  created  and  has 
authority  only  for  the  development,  storage,  and 
distribution  of  water  for  municipal  and  domestic 
purposes. 

This  district  has  obtained  a  total  of  85,751  acres 
for  its  water  facilities  of  which  53,181  acres  are  lo- 
cated in  Riverside  County  and  32,570  acres  in  San 
Bernardino  County.  This  acreage  represents  areas  oc- 
cupied by  fee-owned  rights-of-way,  dams  and  pump- 
ing plants. 

The  district  was  organized  to  provide  for  the 
financing,  construction,  and  operation  of  a  water 
distributing  system  from  the  Colorado  River.  The 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California 
operates  the  largest  domestic  water  supply  complex 
in  the  United  States,  serving  residents  within  the  six 
counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  Ventura. 

The  district's  water  is  diverted  from  the  Colorado 
River  at  a  point  approximately  two  miles  above 
Parker  Dam  which  was  constructed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  financed  almost  in  its  entirety 
with  district  funds.  The  district  as  a  major  contractor 
with  the  State  of  California  will  also  eventually  re- 
ceive water  from  the  State  Water  Project. 

The  Colorado  River  Aqueduct,  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  over  1,200,000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually,  carries  the  water  across  the  desert  to  the 
districts'  consumers.  There  are  nine  reservoirs  on  the 
aqueduct  and  distribution  system  for  which  Lake 
Mathews  is  the  terminal  storage  reservoir. 
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COUNTY  WATER  AGENCIES  OR  AUTHORITIES 

Districts  created  as  county  water  agencies  or  au- 
thorities are  special  act  districts  possessing  only  those 
powers  specifically  granted  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
act  establishing  the  district. 

In  general,  water  authorities  are  "import  agencies," 
authorized  to  acquire  water  or  water  rights  and  to 
develop,  store  and  transport  such  water  from  some 
point  outside  the  area  of  ultimate  consumption.  Such 
districts  may  not  acquire  water  or  water  rights  in  the 
county  in  which  they  are  located. 

Unlike  the  water  authority,  county  water  agencies 
have  fairly  broad  powers  and  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  utilize  water  resources  within  the  county 
in  which  they  are  located.  The  powers  vested  in 
individual  districts  vary  considerably.  In  addition  to 
the  development  of  water  facilities,  these  districts 
may  be  empowered  to  collect,  treat,  and  dispose  of 
sewage,  generate  and  sell  electrical  power,  develop 
recreational  facilities,  control  flood  and  storm  waters, 
and  provide  for  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  lands. 

Powers  within  this  broad  range  have  been  granted 
to  various  water  agencies  in  the  past.  They  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  powers  of  individual  districts. 

TABLE  99 

LANDS   OWNED    BY   COUNTY   WATER   AGENCIES   OR 
AUTHORITIES,   BY   COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Amador  County 

Amador  County  Water  Agency  0.00 

Kern  County 
Kern  County  Water  Agency 0.00 

Los  Angeles  County 

Antelope  Valley-East  Kern  Water  Agency  0.17 

Orange  County 

Orange  County  Water  Agency  800.00 

Placer  County 
Yuba-Bear  River  Basin  Authority * 

Riverside  County 

Desert  Water  Agency      0.00 

San  Gorgonio  Pass  Water  Agency1 0.00 

San  Bernardino  County 

Mojave  Water  Agency  0.00 

San  Diego  County 

San  Diego  County  Water  Authority 3.22 

Santa  Clara  County 

Santa  Clara-Alameda-San  Benito 
Water   Authority 0.00 

State  total  803.39 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 

1  Created  to  contract  for  Feather  River  Project  water. 


WATER  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

Water  conservation  districts  have  powers  similar  to 
those  of  other  types  of  water  districts  including 
authority  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  water  storage  and  distribution  facilities,  collec- 
tion, treatment,  and  disposal  of  sewage,  development  of 
public  recreational  facilities  and  the  control  of  storm 
and  flood  waters.  Additionally,  such  districts  are  also 
authorized  to  engage  in  activities  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  soil  erosion. 

Water  conservation  districts  own  a  total  of  14,621.68 
acres  throughout  the  state.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley 
and  United  Water  Conservation  Districts  are  the 
largest  owners  of  land  with  6,696  acres  and  2,529  acres 
respectively. 

TABLE   100 

LANDS   OWNED    BY   WATER   CONSERVATION    DISTRICTS,   BY 
COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Kern  County 

Tehachapi-Cummings    _ 0.00 

Kings  County 

Kings  River  _ 13.71 

Kaweah  Delta  217.40 

Total    ...._. 231.11 

Riverside  County 
Perris    Valley a 0.00 

San  Bernardino  County 

Chino  Basin 170.00 

San  Bernardino  Valley  1,857.00 

Total    2,027.00 

San  Diego  County 

San  Luis  Rey _ 11.00 

San  Joaquin  County 

Central  San  Joaquin   ..... 0.00 

North  San  Joaquin 0.00 

Stockton-East  San  Joaquin 1.25 

Woodbridge  Water  Users 0.00 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Santa  Maria  Valley  0.00 

Santa  Ynez  River 12.83 

Santa  Clara  County 

Santa  Clara  Valley  6,696.00 

South  Santa  Clara  Valley  950.00 

Total - 7,646.00 

Tulare  County 
Kaweah  Delta 1,338.49 

Ventura  County 

San   Antonio   ..... 0.00 

United _ 2,529.00 

State  total  _.. 13,796.68 

1  District  has  been  inactive  since  1948. 
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CALIFORNIA  WATER  STORAGE  DISTRICTS 

California  water  storage  districts  may  be  established 
in  accordance  with  provisions  contained  in  Section 
39000  et  seq.  of  the  Water  Code.  Such  districts  may 
construct  and  operate  facilities  for  the  storage  and 
distribution  of  water,  may  generate  and  sell  electrical 
power  and  may  provide  for  the  drainage  and  reclama- 
tion of  lands. 

Water  storage  districts,  in  general,  own  little  or  no 
real  property.  The  largest  owner  is  the  Tulare  Lake 
Basin  Water  Storage  District  with  335  acres.  Statewide 
such  districts  own  only  381  acres. 

TABLE   101 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   CALIFORNIA   WATER   STORAGE    DISTRICTS, 
BY   COUNTY   AND    DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Fresno  County 
West  Plains  - 0.00 

Kern  County 

Arvin-Edison  '  __ 0.00 

Belridge  _ 0.00 

Buena  Vista  23.00 

North  Kern 23.00 

Rosedale-Rio  Bravo  0.00 

Semitropic    0.00 

Wheeler  Ridge-Maricopa  0.00 

Total 46.00 

Tulare  County 
Tulare  Lake  Basin _ 335.00 

State  total  381.00 

1  District  is  presently  acquiring  approximately   500  acres  through   eminent 
domain  proceedings. 

COUNTY  WATERWORKS  DISTRICTS 

County  waterworks  districts  may  be  formed  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  55000  et  seq.  of  the  Water  Code  and 
are  empowered  to  provide  facilities  for  the  storage 
and  distribution  of  water  for  domestic,  industrial,  irri- 
gation, or  fire  protection  purposes.  Such  fire  protec- 
tion may  be  furnished  through  facilities  operated  by 
the  district. 

For  the  most  part,  property  owned  by  county  wa- 
terworks districts  involves  only  small  parcels  utilized 
primarily  for  well  sites.  Of  the  total  144.68  acres 
owned  by  this  type  of  district,  80  acres  are  held  by 
the  Manakee  County  Waterworks  District  in  Lake 
County. 

TABLE   102 

LANDS   OWNED   BY   COUNTY   WATERWORKS   DISTRICTS,   BY 

COUNTY   AND   DISTRICT 

County  and  district  Acres 

Colusa  County 

Princeton _. .50 

Waterworks  No.  1 0.00 

Contra  Costa  County 
Waterworks  No.  1 _. 2.00 


County  and  district 
Fresno  County 

Waterworks  No.  1 

Annex  No.  1 .... 

Acres 

.60 
.60 

Waterworks  No.  2 ._ 

Waterworks  No.  3. 

.50 

.50 

Waterworks  No.  5. 

Annex  No.  1 

.25 
.20 

Annex  No.  2.... 

0.00 

Waterworks  No.  6 

.25 

Waterworks  No.  7 

Waterworks  No.  8 

Waterworks  No.  9.— 

Waterworks  No.  10 

Waterworks  No.  11 

Waterworks  No.  12 

Waterworks  No.  13 

Annex  No.  1 

.25 
3.00 

.10 
1.00 

.10 
1.00 
1.00 
0.00 

Waterworks  No.  14 

Waterworks  No.  1 5 

Waterworks  No.  16 

Waterworks  No.  17 

Waterworks  No.  18 

.50 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

0.00 

Waterworks  No.  19 

1.00 

Waterworks  No.  20 

Waterworks  No.  21 _.._ 

.25 
1.25 

Waterworks  No.  23 — .  

Waterworks  No.  24 

.80 
1.00 

Waterworks  No.  25 

Waterworks  No.  26 

1.50 
.15 

Waterworks  No.  27 

Waterworks  No.  28... 

Waterworks  No.  29 

.40 
.25 
.75 

Total 

19.20 

Lake  County 

Manakee  Waterworks ._ 

80.00 

Lower  Lake  Waterworks  No.  1 

Kelseyville  Waterworks  No.  3  

2.88 
1.00 

Total    ~ 

Lassen  County 
Waterworks  No.  1  

San  Bernardino  County 
Waterworks  No.  2  

San  Joaquin  County 

Waterworks  No.  1 

Waterworks  No.  2 — 

San  Mateo  County 

Waterworks  No.  2 

Waterworks  No.  3  — 

83.88 

» 

20.50 

* 
0.00 

.15 

.25 

.40 

Sierra  County 

Trinity  County 
Waterworks  No.  1  - — 

Tulare  County 

Ventura  County 
Waterworks  No.  6 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

16.00 
2.20 

18.20 

State  total      .— 

144.68 

*  Did  not  return  committee  questionnaire. 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES   IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY.. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

General  Services 

Defense 

Other 

State 

University  of  California 

State  Colleges 

Education 

Public  Health 

Conservation 

Parks  and  Recreation.  _ 

Water  Resources 

General  Services 

Tax-deeded  lands 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Counties 

Alameda 

San  Francisco 

Cities 

Alameda 

Albany 

Berkeley 

Emeryville 

Fremont 

Hay  ward 

Livermore 

Newark 

Oakland 

Piedmont 

Pleasanton 

San  Leandro 

Union  City 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high.. . 
Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Community  services. ... 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Mosquito  abatement. . . 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

Transit 

Municipal  utility 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area. 


ALPINE  COUNTY.  __ 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

State 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Finance 

Public  Works 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Counties 

Alpine 


County 
land 


469,120.00 


469,120.00 
(100.00) 

462,720.00 


Federal 
ownership 


76.60 

553.10 

32.00 

67.00 

.40 

3,699.96 

2,049.02 


State 
ownership 


6,478.08 
(1-38) 


407,026.00 
18,900.10 


County 

ownership 


1,607.71 

354.00 

129.63 

2.56 

2.06 

606.95 

1,276.00 

81.38 

373.00 

3,629.03 

1.89 


,064.21 

(1.72) 


440.01 
301.42 
993.07 
148.00 


City 
ownership 


5,406.26 
25,398.00 


30,804.26 
(6.57) 


School 

district 
ownership 


1,040.00 
204.92 

6,364.80 
101.30 

1,608.07 

1,789.08 
878.60 
522.37 
26,080.89 
233.68 
194.87 
(i) 

274.00 


39,292 .  58 
(8.38) 


Special 

district 

ownership 


3,126.30 
22.20 


3,148.50 
(0.67) 


543.05 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


38.50 

.15 

21.20 

1.00 

12,088.55 

191.34 

27.80 

10,800.00 

155.77 


23,324.31 
(4.97) 


11 


,111.94 
(23.69) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED    BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


ALPINE  COUNTY 
— Continued 

School  districts 
Elementary 


County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


AMADOR  COUNTY.... 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

State 

Agricultural  Association. 

Youth  Authority 

Conservation 

Parks  and  Recreation 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Amador 

Cities 

Amador 

lone 

Jackson 

Plymouth 

Sutter  Creek 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Fire  protection 

Memorial 

Municipal  utility 

County  water 


County  totals. 


Percent  of  county  area. 


BUTTE  COUNTY.. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Post  Office 

State 

Agricultural  Association. 

State  Colleges 

Employment 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation.. _ 

Water  Resources 

Reclamation  Board 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Butte 

Cities 

Biggs 

Chico 

Gridley 

Orovi  lie 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


462,720.00 
(100.00) 

379,520.00 


425,926.10 
(92.05) 


70,075.00 
6,912.16 


State 
ownership 


379,520.00 
(100.00) 

1,064,320.00 


,882.50 
(0.41) 


County 
ownership 


543.05 

(0.12) 


25.94 

983.00 

279.32 

43.55 

8.00 

160.00 

1,388.00 

1,486.72 


76,987.16 
(20.29) 


124,035.00 

27,162.54 

1.10 


2,039.21 


4,374.53 

(1.15) 


63.25 

751.00 

.81 

2.00 

124.87 

6,290.42 

25.82 

14,308.00 

49.67 

19.00 

2,027.53 


2,039.21 
(0.54) 


7,432.65 


City 
ownership 


0.00 
(0.00) 


School 

district 

ownership 


11.10 


27.05 
51.62 


89.77 
(0.02) 


52.41 

2,883.42 

163.00 

1,239.98 


3.80 


3.80 
(0.00) 


Special 

district 

ownership 


0.00 
(0.00) 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


126.60 


126.60 
(0.03) 


428,355.45 
(92.58) 


3.07 

13,600.00 

1.25 


13,604.50 
(3.58) 


97,221.77 
(25.61) 


607.70 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED    BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,    BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 

ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 

ownership 

City 
ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

BUTTE  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Special  districts 
Cemetery 













113.34 

276.00 

.86 

1.70 

778.00 

112.45 

4.00 

1,910.19 

25.00 

475.00 

Drainage 

Fire  protection 
Mosquito  abatement 
Reclamation 
Recreation  and  park 
Sanitary 
Irrigation 
Public  utility 
California  water 



County  totals 

1,064,320.00 
(100.00) 

657,280.00 

151,198.64 

(14.21) 

92,549.00 

29,780.53 

6,223.00 

23,662.37 

(2.22) 

55.00 
1,110.00 

22.20 
2,681.50 
1,197.00 
1,660.09 

7,432.65 
(0.70) 

3,207.08 

4,338.81 

(0.41) 

i 
2,042.94 

607.70 
(0.06) 

117.80 

3,696.54 
(0.35) 

72.65 

.98 

16.78 

1.28 

1.00 

47.35 

2,378.60 

10,800.00 

193.68 

58.00 

190,936.71 

(17.95) 

Percent  of  county  area 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY.  _ 

Federal 
Agriculture 
Interior 
Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association.  _ 

Youth  Authority 

Conservation 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 
Counties 

Calaveras 
Cities 

Angels 



Stockton 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 
Special  districts 

Cemetery 



Fire  protection 

Hospital 
Memorial 

Recreation  and  park 
Sanitary 



Irrigation 

Municipal  utility 
Public  utility 
County  water 



County  totals 

657,280.00 
(100.00) 

737,920.00 

128,552.53 
(19.56) 

66,036.00 

48,359.68 

.40 

6,725.79 

(1.02) 

54.00 

6.52 

66.50 

443 . 57 

1,117.00 

1,080.00 

1,415.00 

3,207.08 
(0.49) 

3,775.92 

2,042.94 
(0.31) 

198.65 

i 

117.80 
(0.02) 

13,570.32 
(2.06) 

154,216.46 

Percent  of  county  area 

COLUSA  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

(23.46) 

Interior 

Post  Office 

State 

Agricultural  Association  _  _ 

Conservation 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Reclamation  Board 

Finance 



Tax-deeded  Land 
Public  Works 
Counties 
Colusa 



Cities 
Colusa 

Williams 
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TABLE    103 
SUMMARY    OF    LANDS    OWNED    BY    PUBLIC    AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA.    BY    COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


I  v  partmenl  or  ag 


'  ounl  \ 
land 


COLUSA  COUNTY 

(  ontinued 
School  disi  > 
I  lementarj  and  high 
ricta 
meterj 
Fire  prot<  i 



Kiel. im.it  ion 

Irrigation 

Public  utility 

Count  \  waterworks 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


CONTRA  COSTA 

COUNTY 
Federal 
Commerce 

Interior 

Post  (  I 

Treasury 

Defense 

Other 

State 

Agricultural  Association 
University  of  California. 

Military 

Parks  and  Recreation.  _ . 

Water  Resources 

Finance 

I"a\-decded  Land 
Public  Works- __ 
Counties 

Contra  Costa 

Cities 

Antioch 

Brentwood 

Clayton 

Concord 

El  Cerrito 

Hercules.  _ . 

Martinez 

Pinole 

Pittsburg 

Pleasant  Hills 

Richmond 
San  Pablo 

Stockton 

Walnut  Creek-  _ 
School  districts 

Elementary  and  high.. 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Municipal  improvement 

Mosquito  abatement 

Reclamation 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

I  rrigation 

Municipal  utility 

County  water 

County  waterworks 


I  i  leral 

i  .hip 


737,920.00 
(100  00) 

469,760.00 


rship 


(  ounl  ■. 
ownership 


114,396.08 
(15.50) 


221.21 

1,533.70 

1.30 

.70 

7,939.33 

26.00 


4,182.59 

(0.57) 


ownership 


3,775.92 
(0.51) 


School 

district 

ownership 


178.80 


Special 
district 

ownership 


198.65 
(0.03) 


72.73 

170.97 

9.06 

6,476.39 

845.00 

799.76 

22.00 

1,834.30 


10,379.00 


178.80 
(0.02) 


52.00 

1.00 

1.25 

950.00 

2,356.17 

3.22 

.50 


3,364.14 
(0.46) 


County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


745 . 56 
i 

160.00 

1,191.80 

387.56 

47.90 

543.34 

129.90 

955.31 

660.36 

3,687.08 

380.97 

100.00 

516.10 


2,464.70 
179.40 


469,760.00 
(100  00) 


9,722.24 
(2.07) 


10,230.21 
(2.18)1 


10,379.00 
(2.21)1 


9,505.88 

(2.02) 


2,644.10 
(0.56) 


9.00 

1.22 

15.59 

34.50 

.18 

1.13 

27.67 

51.51 

472.80 

353.10 

19,950.00 

559.20 

2.00 


21,477.90 
(4.57) 


63,959.33 
(13.61) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 

ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


DEL  NORTE  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Treasury 

Defense 

State 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Association 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation. . 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Del  Norte 

Cities 

Crescent  City 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Harbor  and  port 

Hospital 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area. 


ELDORADO  COUNTY.. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  office 

Defense 

State 

Agriculture 

University  of  California. 

Military 

Forestry 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

El  Dorado.. 

Cities 

Placerville 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Irrigation 

Municipal  utility 

Public  utility 

California  water 


641,920.00 


449,702.00 

1,977.93 

15.20 

48.00 


2.58 

88.00 

151.34 

13.50 

15,669.37 

250.08 

189.30 

747.00 

1,204.55 


1,494.07 


169.55 


150.50 


20.91 
6.33 
1.75 

2.62 


641,920.00 
(100.00) 

1,096,960.00 


451,743.13 

(70.37) 


473,358.00 

30,692.00 

.40 

9,780.00 


18,315.72 

(2.85) 


1,494.07 
(0.23) 


169.55 
(0.03) 


150.50 
(0.02) 


31.61 
(0.01) 


471,904.58 

(73.51) 


4.59 

2,762.00 

2.58 

331.57 

121.00 

2,752.06 

206.32 

101.00 

2,319.52 

.50 


5,632.12 


County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area,. 


156.60 


256.70 


1,096,960.00 
(100.00) 


3.90 

10.96 

1.95 

894.00 

1,504.00 

538.13 

19.85 


513,830.40 

(46.84) 


.,601.14 

(0.78) 


5,632.12 
(0.51) 


156.60 
(0.01) 


256.70 
(0.02) 


2,972 .  79 
(0.27) 


531 


,449.75 

(48.44) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY    OF    LANDS    OWNED    BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,    BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


FRESNO  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Post  office 

General  Services 

Defense 

Other 

State 

Agriculture 

University  of  California.. 

State  Colleges 

Public  Health 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Fresno 

San  Francisco 

Cities 

Clovis 

Coalinga 

Firebaugh 

Fowler 

Fresno 

Huron 

Kerman 

Kingsburg 

Mendota 

Orange  Cove 

Parlier 

Reedley 

Sanger 

San  Joaquin 

Selma 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

J  unior  colleges 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Flood  control  and  water 

conservation 

Hospital 

Library 

Memorial 

Mosquito  abatement 

Reclamation 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

I  rrigation 

Soil  conservation 

Public  utility 

California  water 

County  water 

County  waterworks 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area  _ . 


County 
land 


3,816,960.00 


3,816,960.00 
(100.00) 


Federal 

ownership 


983,799.00 

476,950.10 

1.00 

1.70 

16,044.00 

98.95 


1,476,894.75 
(38.69) 


State 
ownership 


2.59 

590.00 

1,428.00 

1.46 

2.00 

61.44 

9,155.81 

362.89 

1,583.94 

158.00 

5,387.14 

3.55 

3.00 


18,739.82 
(0.49) 


County 
ownership 


City 

ownership 


18,549.22 
40.00 


,589.22 
(0.49) 


School 

district 
ownership 


538.27 
692.75 
186.05 
193.94 
,011.20 
234.57 
162.00 
316.00 
128.76 
278.69 
63.10 
404.68 


435.00 


,645.01 

(o.3i; 


3,608.00 
166.50 


3,774.50 
(0.09) 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


271.57 
25.49 
20.21 

320.00 

20.00 

.52 

11.86 

8.00 

2,411.24 

21.00 

28.00 

6,508.44 

15.50 

32.00 

11.25 

28.50 

19.20 


9,752.78 
(0.26) 


1,539,396.08 
(40.33) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


GLENN  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

Military 

Fish  and  Game 

Reclamation  Board 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Glenn 

Cities 

Orland 

Willows 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community 

Irrigation 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

State  Colleges 

Employment 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Harbor  Commission 

Counties 

Humboldt 

Cities 

Areata 

Blue  Lake 

Eureka 

Ferndale 

Fortuna 

Trinidad 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  Districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Sanitary 


County 
land 


842,880.00 


Federal 
ownership 


842,880.00 
(100.00) 

2,286,720.00 


186,981.00 

25,863.50 

.40 

4,282.00 


State 
ownership 


217,126.90 

(25.76) 


329,733.00 

105,846.89 

.50 

504.42 

48.00 


County 

ownership 


46.71 

2.84 

50.00 

53.69 

922.87 

248.00 

992.40 


2,316.51 
(0.28; 


50.00 

71.40 

.90 

3.32 

32.10 

194.31 

51,209.43 

109.38 

1,013.48 

2,130.00 

4,122.71 

.08 

99.90 


City 

ownership 


5,612.14 


5,612.14 
(0.67) 


269.55 
250.63 


School 

district 

ownership 


520.18 
(0.06) 


7,618.73 


179.20 


179.20 
(0.02) 


Special 

district 

ownership 


35.00 
1.00 

4,726.18 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


4,762.18 
(0.56) 


,369.11 
94.50 

i 

96.20 

193.50 

14.78 


230, 


517.11 

(27.35) 


678.40 


4.50 

8.60 

11.87 

4.00 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS    OWNED    BY    PUBLIC    AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,    BY    COUNTY -Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 

ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Special  districts 
— Continued 

County  water 

Municipal  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


IMPERIAL  COUNTY, .. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Justice 

Post  office 

Treasury 

General  Services 

Defense 

Other 

State 

Agriculture 

University  of  California 

State  Colleges 

Employment 

Military 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation  _  _ 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Counties 

I  mperial 

Cities 

Brawley 

Calexico 

Calipatria 

El  Centro 

Holtville 

Imperial 

Westmorland 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high._. 
Junior  colleges 

Special  purpose  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Sanitary 

I  rrigation 

Public  utility 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area. 


INYO  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Defense 


1.00 
67.40 


2,286,720.00 
(100.00) 

2,741,760.00 


436,132.81 
(19.07) 


80.00 

991,898.94 

7.60 

2.00 

.70 

3.20 

497,629.00 

9,781.00 


59,037.01 
(2.58) 


7,618.73 
(0.33) 


1,768.09 
(0.08) 


678.40 
(0.03) 


97.37 
(0.01) 


505,332.41 

(22.10) 


6.07 

250.00 

22.00 

2.12 

6.10 

8,315.09 

30,072.41 

2.06 

45,332.78 

17,598.00 

4,426.00 

1.53 


15,579.65 


725.11 

521.44 

i 

710.80 


86.11 


609.40 
160.00 


102 
680 

19 
5 

42,424 


.07 
.00 
.58 
.32 
.82 
.69 
.00 
.00 


2,741,760.00 
(100.00) 

6,458,240.00 


1,499,402.44 
(54.69) 


767,867.00 

3,946,022.31 

458,246.00 


106,034.16 
(3.87) 


15,579.65 
(0.56) 


2,043.46 
(0.07) 


769.40 
(0.03) 


43,245 
(1 


.48 
.58) 


,667 


074.59 
(60.80) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS    OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


INYO  COUNTY 
— Continued 

State 

Corrections 

Fish  and  Game 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Inyo 

Cities 

Bishop 

Los  Angeles 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high__ 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


KERN  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Post  Office 

General  Services 

Defense 

Other 

State 

Corrections 

University  of  California 

Employment 

Military 

Parks  and  Recreation.  _ 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Kern 

San  Francisco 

Cities 

Arvin 

Bakersfield 

Delano 

Maricopa 

McFarland 

Ridgecrest 

Shafter 

Taft 

Tehachapi 

Wasco 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  colleges 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Hospital 

Mosquito  abatement 

Recreation  and  park 


County 
land 


Federal 

ownership 


State 
ownership 


400.00 

40.00 

101,888.26 

9,723.00 

5,252.00 

.75 


County 

ownership 


6,458,240.00 
(100.00) 

5,217,280.00 


5,172,135.31 
(80.09) 


352,973.00 

546,530.20 

.40 

1.40 

346,183.82 

640.00 


117,304.01 

(1.82) 


1,720.00 

40.00 

.76 

6.56 

2,486.67 

4,352.04 

2,165.00 

11,029.30 

2.10 


5,747.45 


City 

ownership 


5,747.45 
(0.09) 


38.31 
238,000.00 


School 

district 

ownership 


89.30 


238,038.31 
(3.68) 


Special 

district 

ownership 


89.30 
(0.00) 


25.60 
.03 
.13 

14.81 


40.57 
(0.00) 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


5,533,354.95 
(85.68) 


23,424.02 
1,440.00 


111.01 

5,015.57 

1,626.74 

28.66 

287.90 

500.00 

i 

183.46 
138.03 
233.97 


2,339.30 
156.00 


86.35 

196.50 

8.91 

6.00 

77.60 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES   IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 
ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

KERN  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Special  districts 
— Continued 

Sanitary 

Irrigation 

Municipal  utility 

Public  utility  .     

California  water 













260.00 
9.50 
33.00 
1,186.13 
20.00 
87.00 
46.00 



County  water _ 

California  water  storage, . 



County  totals.    - 

5,217,280.00 
(100.00) 

892,800.00 

1,246,328.82 
(23.89) 

5,535.00 
15,377.69 

21,803.23 

(0.42) 

80.00 

2.00 

.52 

90.00 

1,512.47 

24,864.02 
(0.47) 

5,556.25 

8,125.34 
(016) 

521.95 

888.14 

i 

2,495.30 
(0.05) 

530.60 

2,016.99 
(0.04) 

120.00 

111.50 

5.00 

10.00 

3,304.35 

10.00 

3,708.42 

1.95 

17.32 

231.11 

1,305,633.70 

Percent  of  county  area 

KINGS  COUNTY 

Federal 

Interior    .         

Defense.            

State 

Agricultural  Association. . 

Military 

(25.03) 

Conservation  .               

Tax -deeded  Land 

Public  Works. 



Counties 

Kings      

Cities 

Corcoran   

Han  ford 

Lemoore  .         

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high..   .. 
Special  districts 

Cemetery 



Community  services.  ..   . 
Hospital 



Mosquito  abatement      .    . 
Reclamation 



Sanitary 

I  rrigation 

Public  utility  . 

California  water .  _ 

Water  conservation 



County  totals . .              

892,800.00 
(100  00) 

803,840.00 

20,912.69 

(2.34) 

250,180.00 

99,788.45 

1,202.00 

1,684.99 
(019) 

32.00 

160.00 

3,489.48 

2.00 

559.69 

3.40 

3,616.84 

625.00 

1,637.42 

5,556.25 
(0.62) 

5,390.78 

1,410.09 
(0.16) 

530.60 
(0.06) 

7,519.65 
(0.84) 

37,614.27 

Percent  of  county  area 

LAKE  COUNTY 

(4.21) 

Federal 

Agriculture 

r  &      ■ 

Interior 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association. . 
University  of  California .  . 
Conservation 



Fish  and  Game     .     

Parks  and  Recreation 

Reclamation  Board 

Finance  

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works    .. 



Counties 

Lake 
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TABLE  103 
SUMMARY  OF   LANDS  OWNED  BY   PUBLIC  AGENCIES   IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY  COUNTY-Continued 


(In  acres) 

Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 
ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

LAKE  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Cities 
Lakeport..    









193.40 

132.50 

49.00 
2.56 
3.77 
3.00 
2.00 
1.40 

83.88 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Cemetery ____ 



Fire  protection 



Mosquito  abatement.    __ 
Reclamation 



Recreation  and  Park  . 
County  water 



County  waterworks 

County  totals 



803,840.00 
(100.00) 

2,910,080.00 

351,170.45 
(43.69) 

608,399.00 

1,066,457.58 

.50 

96,646.00 

10,125.83 
(1.26) 

1,159.00 

40.00 

1.73 

199.26 

18,322.54 

.91 

45,433.18 

80.00 

3,720.00 

5,390.78 
(0.67) 

2  "4,608.42 

193.40 
(0.02) 

466.30 

132.50 
(0.02) 

125.10 
121.00 

145.61 
(0.02) 

.61 

60.00 

999.00 

Percent  of  county  area 

LASSEN  COUNTY 

Federal 
Agriculture.  _     _ 

367,158.57 
(45.68) 

Interior __ 



Post  Office.     . 



Defense 



State 

Corrections 



University  of  California. _. 
Military 



Conservation 



Fish  and  Game.   . . 



General  Services.  . 



Finance ._ 



Tax-deeded  Land. 
Public  Works 



County 
Lassen  .. . 



Cities 
Susanville 



School  districts 

Elementary  and  high. 
Junior  col  leges . 

Special  districts 
Fire  protection 

.... 

Sanitary 



Irrigation.     .     .. 



County  totals 



2.910,080.00 
(100.00) 

2,598,400.00 

1,771,503.08 
(60.87) 

647,362.10 

24,148.00 

36.60 

38.80 

496.56 

105.90 

89,900.64 

1,148.60 

68,956.62 
(2.37) 

.44 

232.30 

121.07 

4%.  04 

1,869.00 

3.88 

4,608.42 
(0.15) 

466.30 
(0.02) 

246.10 
(0.01) 

1,059.61 
(0.04) 

1,846,840.13 
(63.46) 

Percent  of  county  area 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

Federal 

Agriculture  .. 

Interior  .. 



Justice 



Post  Office 



Treasury 



General  Services 



Defense 



Other 



State 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Associations.. 
Youth  Authority 



University  of  California... 
State  Colleges 



Education 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED    BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 

ownership 


School 
district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Employment 

I  ndustrial  Relations 

Mental  Hygiene 

Social  Welfare 

Military 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Water  Resources 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Los  Angeles 

Cities 

Alhambra 

Arcadia 

Artesia 

Avalon 

Azusa 

Baldwin  Park 

Bell 

Bellflower 

Bell  Gardens 

Beverly  Hills 

Bradbury 

Burbank 

Claremont 

Commerce 

Compton 

Covina 

Cudahy 

Culver  City 

Dairy  Valley 

Downey 

Duarte 

El  Monte 

El  Segundo 

Gardena 

Glendale 

Glendora 

Hawaiian  Gardens 

Hawthorne 

Hermosa  Beach 

Hidden  Hills 

Huntington  Park 

I  ndustry 

I  nglewood 

I  rwindale 

Lakewood 

La  Mirada 

La  Puente 

La  Verne 

Lawndale 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Lynwood 

Manhattan  Beach 

May  wood 

Monrovia 

Montebello 

Monterey  Park 

Norwalk 

Palmdale 

Palos  Verdes  Estates 

Paramount 


8.52 
1.02 

880.24 

.34 

55.80 

6,628.74 

661.00 

560.69 

760.00 

696.00 

16,768.63 

14.60 

1  .33 


53,780.22 


1,220.74 

1,525.61 
197.82 
27.95 
511.50 
618.59 
266.00 

1,016.71 

182.12 

958.39 

16.52 

3,173.97 
492.85 
701.00 

1,182.53 
571.78 
104.10 
569.55 
243.00 

1,537.70 
233.40 
840.25 
379.21 
577.67 

4,805.24 

805.98 

i 

667.00 
372.21 

i 

516.24 
228.75 

1,344.14 
134.33 

1,787.60 
600.00 
439.80 
211.44 
247.56 
11,265.00 
75,056.63 
651.93 
531.37 
162.53 

2,593.55 
956.67 
585.00 

2,255.00 
325.00 

1.414.27 
325.61 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC    AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Pasadena 

Pico  Rivera 

Pomona 

Redondo  Beach 

Rolling  Hills 

Rolling  Hills  Estates 

Rosemead 

San  Dimas 

San  Fernando 

San  Gabriel 

San  Marino 

Santa  Fe  Springs 

Santa  Monica 

Sierra  Madre 

Signal  Hill 

South  El  Monte 

South  Gate 

South  Pasadena 

Temple  City 

Torrance 

Vernon 

Walnut 

West  Covina 

Whittier 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  colleges 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Hospital 

Library 

Mosquito  abatement 

Recreation  and  park 

County  sanitation 

I  rrigation 

Transit 

California  water 

County  water 

Municipal  water 

County  water  agency 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area_ . 


MADERA  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association,. 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Reclamation  Board 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Madera 

Cities 

Chowchilla 

Madera 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 


County 
land 


2,598,400.00 
(100.00) 

1,372,160.00 


Federal 
ownership 


763,237.20 
(29.37) 


404,364.00 

141,239.81 

.60 

57.00 


State 
ownership 


29,759.64 
(1.15) 


125.27 

6.10 

1,092.50 

4,070.95 

3.00 

1,688.81 


County 
ownership 


53,780.22 
(2.07) 


7,453.24 


City 
ownership 


5,395.40 
895.00 

i 

897.70 

15.00 

202.89 

290.00 

362.43 

512.00 

483.12 

518.00 

523.27 

1,688.52 

1,113.90 

157.58 

102.75 

1,046.30 

624.10 

273.54 

1,898.40 

291 .00 

145.45 

1,521.00 

1,719.53 


146,108.69 
(5.62) 


379.00 
893 .93 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


18,048.20 
1,985.10 


20,033.30 
(0.77) 


412.80 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


53.94 

27.00 

3.00 

1.50 

62.65 

1,004.39 

3,079.63 

95.10 

31.66 

80.52 

19.94 

.17 


4,459.50 
(0.17) 


1,017,378.55 
(39.15) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNT Y-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 
ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


MADERA  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Hospital 

Mosquito  abatement. - 

Irrigation 

California  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


MARIN  COUNTY 

Federal 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

Defense 

State 

Corrections 

Parks  and  Recreation. . 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Counties 

Marin 

Cities 

Belvedere 

Corte  Madera 

Fairfax 

Larkspur 

Mill  Valley 

Novato 

Ross 

San  Anselmo 

San  Rafael 

Sausalito 

Tiburon 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high__ 
Junior  colleges 

Special  districts 

Community  services. .. 

Fire  protection 

Harbor  and  port 

Hospital 

Mosquito  abatement. . 
Recreation  and  park.. 

Sanitary 

County  sanitation 

Public  utility 

County  water 

Municipal  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

State 

Agricultural  Association . 

Conservation 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 


84.00 

11.00 

1.33 

60.00 

422.00 


,372,160.00 
(100.00) 

332,800.00 


545,661.41 

(39.77) 


5,848.28 

1.00 

96.11 

5,627.00 


6,986.63 

(0.51) 


7,453.24 

(0.54) 


1,272.93 
(0.09) 


412.80 
(0.03) 


578.33 
(0.04) 


562,365.34 
(40.98) 


444.40 

7,003.79 

85.90 

5.00 

1,347.39 

1.43 


3,321.21 


141.70 
i 

84.65 
165.00 
439.26 
381.00 

96.05 
346.39 
682.61 
280.70 


818.40 
63.50 


20.52 

3.50 

855.00 

15.49 

.69 

19.27 

38.97 

12.00 

3.00 

665.00 

17,776.90 


332,800.00 
(100.00) 

931,200.00 


11,572.39 
(3.48) 


144,424.00 
299,443.21 


,887.91 
(2.67) 


3,321.21 
(1.00) 


2,617.36 

(0.79) 


881 .90 

(0.26) 


19,410.34 

(5.83) 


46,691  . 1 1 
(14.03) 


34.01 

152.37 

100.00 

40.00 

1,281.99 
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TABLE  103 
SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 
ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


MARIPOSA  COUNTY 

— Continued 
Counties 

Mariposa 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high_. 

Special  districts 

Hospital 

Public  utility 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior 

Treasury 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association  _ 
University  of  California. . 

Mental  Hygiene 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Mendocino 

Cities 

Fort  Bragg 

Point  Arena 

Ukiah 

Willits 

School  Districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Harbor  and  port 

I  rrigation 

Public  utility 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area. . 

MERCED  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Post  Office 

De  fense 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Water  Resources 

Reclamation  Board 

General  Services 


2,455.14 


46.60 


8.50 
12.50 


931,200.00 
(100.00) 

2,244,480.00 


443,867.21 
(47.67) 


169,539.00 

2.50 

137,622.37 

71.00 

3,254.00 


,608.37 
(0.17) 


2,455.14 

(0.26) 


0.00 
(0.00) 


46.60 
(001) 


21.00 
(0.00) 


447,998.32 
(48.11) 


47.00 

4,979.51 

1,281.40 

52,148.02 

86.20 
6,610.16 
3,081.20 
1,515.00 
4,092.95 
2.00 


5,586.98 


12.14 
885.17 
,314.84 


403.30 


82.74 

3.00 

.51 

.48 

1.03 

1.00 

10.50 


2,244,480.00 
(100.00) 

1,268,480.00 


310,488.87 
(13.83) 


.40 

21,852.40 

1.30 

2,949.00 


73,843.44 
(3.29) 


5,586.98 
(0.25) 


2,212.15 
(0.10) 


403.30 
(0.02) 


99.26 
(0.00) 


392,634.00 
(17.49) 


80.00 

2.00 

6.19 

3,003.00 

234.76 

27,951 .00 

3.06 

.19 
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TABLE    103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED    BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,    BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 
ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

MERCED  COUNTY 
— Continued 

State 

— Continued 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Merced  . 
Cities 

Atwater 

Dos  Palos 





20.00 
2,647.71 

9,934.74 

530.65 
371.53 
279.10 
145.23 
833.58 
1,891.11 

782.70 
110.00 

96.60 

1.20 

2.20 

3.90 

14.00 

62.00 

8,147.25 

1,633.50 

42.95 



Gustine.  _ 
Livingston 
Los  Banos 



Merced 
School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 
Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Drainage. . 

Hospital           -.    _ 



Levee 

Mosquito  abatement   _ 

Sanitary 

Irrigation                   

California  water. 
County  water 



County  totals. 

Percent  of  county  area 

MODOC  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture- 
Interior 

State 

Agriculture.         _          

Agricultural  Association.. 
Fish  and  Game 

1,268,480.00 
(100.00) 

2,618,880.00 

24,803.10 
(196) 

1,375,216.00 
354,089.31 

33,947.91 
(2.67) 

4.50 

4.00 

23.75 

10,896.50 

76.00 

2,215.33 

9,934.74 
(0.78) 

4,682 . 3 1 

4,051.20 
(0  32) 

300.53 

892.70 
(0.07) 

118.20 

10,003.60 
(0.79) 

32.20 

.51 

835.00 

83,633.25 

(6.59) 

Finance.         ___.        - 
Tax-deeded  Land   . 
Public  Works 
Counties 

Modoc   _    .    . 



Cities 

Alturas. 
School  districts 

Elementary  and  high. 
Special  districts 

Cemetery.  . 

Fire  protection.    . 

Irrigation. 



County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 

MONO  COUNTY 

2,618,880.00 
(100.00) 

1,937,920.00 

1,729,305.31 
(660.03) 

1,150,306.00 

301,599.20 

290.00 

13,220.08 
(0.51) 

5.18 

11.57 

9,895.80 

1,058.00 

3,796.64 

4,682.31 
(0.18) 

300.53 
(0.01) 

118.20 
(0.00) 

867.71 
(0.03) 

1,748,494.14 
(66.76) 

Federal 

Agriculture.  .  . 

Interior     _ 
Defense.. 



State 

Agriculture      

Parks  and  Recreation 

Finance.  



Tax-deeded  Land .  _ 
Public  Works 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,    BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


MONO  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Counties 

Mono 

Cities 

Los  Angeles 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high__ 
Special  districts 

Public  utility 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

General  Services 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

Corrections 

University  of  California. 

Employment 

Military 

Conservation 

Parks  and  Recreation.  _ 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Monterey 

San  Francisco 

Cities 

Carmel 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

Gonzales 

Greenfield 

King  City 

Monterey 

Pacific  Grove 

Salinas 

Sand  City 

Seaside 

Soledad 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Airport 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Garbage  disposal 

Harbor  and  port 

Hospital 

Memorial 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

California  water 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area. 


County 
land 


1,937,920.00 
(100.00) 

2,127,360.00 


2,127,360.00 
(100.00) 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


1,452,195.20 

(74.94) 


300,906.60 

65,382.00 

1.90 

485.00 

.20 

221,612.00 


588,387.70 
(27.66) 


14,767.19 
(0.76) 


County 
ownership 


3,139.12 


3,139.12 
(0.16) 


21.80 

936.00 

1,600.00 

.61 

1.00 

36.81 

4,303.69 

2,723.93 

2.00 

4,048.64 


13,674.48 
(0.64) 


City 
ownership 


63,000.00 


School 

district 

ownership 


33.50 


63,000.00 
(3.25) 


25,047.25 
40.00 


25,087.25 
(1.18) 


161.67 
67.00 


407.50 

819.47 

558.25 

2,269.09 

i 

389.00 
138.18 


33.50 
(0.00) 


Special 

district 

ownership 


7.00 


7.00 
(0.00) 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


1,533,142.01 

(79.11) 


4,810.16 

(0.23) 


,173.80 
285.00 


504 

44 

7 

500 

18 

12 

6 

15 


1,458.80 
(0.07) 


(0 


.31 
05) 


634, 


536.70 

(29.83) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 

ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 
ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


NAPA  COUNTY 

Federal 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association 
University  of  California 

Mental  Hygiene 

Veterans  Affairs 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation. . 

General  Services 

Finance 

Public  works 

Counties 

Napa 

Cities 

Calistoga 

Napa 

St.  Helena 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area . 


NEVADA  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Post  Office 

State 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Association 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation. . 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Nevada 

Cities 

Grass  Valley 

Nevada  City 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Airport 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Sanitary 

Irrigation 

Public  utility 

California  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area  - 


485,120.00 


72,747.80 
1.20 
5.00 


38.62 

40.00 

1,520.75 

576.75 

818.98 

77.04 

1,397.90 

1,460.61 

490.27 

1,435.55 


3,266.32 


464.52 
i 

289.19 


388.20 
34.00 


485,120.00 
(100  00) 

625,920.00 


72,754.00 
(15  00) 


140,785.00 

18,701.00 

.40 


7.856.47 

(1.62) 


3,266.32 
(0.67) 


753.71 
(015) 


422.20 
(0.09) 


2.31 

76.00 

2.18 

44.06 

3,294.00 

295 . 1 3 

236.54 

32.00 

1,759.64 

1.00 


2,605.11 


215.50 


130.00 


625,920.00 
(100  00) 


159,486.40 
(25.48) 


5,742.86 

(0.92) 


2,605.11 
(0.42) 


215.50 
(0.03) 


130.00 
(0.02) 


4.00 

.75 

50.00 


54.75 
(001) 


53.00 

6.00 

.88 

4.75 

70.00 

8,619.20 

300.00 

100.00 


9,153.83 
(1.46) 


85,107.45 

(17.54) 


177, 


333.70 
(28.33) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES   IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


ORANGE  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Defense 

Other 

State 

Agricultural  Association. 
University  of  California.  _ 

State  Colleges 

Employment 

Mental  Hygiene 

Military 

Conservation 

Parks  and  Recreation 

General  Services 

Finance 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Counties 

Orange 

Cities 

Anaheim 

Brea 

Buena  Park 

Costa  Mesa 

Cypress 

Dairyland 

Fountain  Valley 

Fullerton 

Garden  Grove 

Huntington  Beach 

Laguna  Beach 

La  Habra 

Los  Alamitos 

Los  Angeles 

Newport  Beach 

Orange 

Placentia 

San  Clemente 

San  Juan  Capistrano 

Santa  Ana 

Seal  Beach 

Stanton 

Tustin 

Villa  Park 

Westminster 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Drainage 

Library 

Mosquito  abatement 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

I  rrigation 

California  water 

County  water 

Municipal  water 

County  water  agency  or 
authority 


County 
land 


500,480.00 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


51,328.00 
1.00 
2.70 

13,365.86 
110.00 


County 
ownership 


162.00 

1,700.80 

235.00 

.98 

389.72 

7.11 

4.58 

327.30 

268.00 

.28 

4,219.94 

1.50 


County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area .  _ 


500,480.00 
(100.00) 


64,807.56 

(12.95) 


City 
ownership 


8,628.10 


7,317.21 

(1.46) 


,628.10 

(1-72) 


3,811.38 

338.50 

666.68 

1,225.76 

327.50 

45.80 

255.46 

1,969.00 

3,170.18 

1,966.19 

327.50 

693.99 

825.00 

24.00 

1,350.43 

1,463.35 

158.10 

945.00 

i 

3,730.85 

1,387.80 

135.47 

106.37 

i 

1,633.97 


26,558.28 
(5.31) 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


4,898.90 
356.00 


5,254.90 

(1.05) 


61.25 

1.69 

1.59 

1.00 

28.00 

56.64 

994.00 

127.50 

214.27 

46.00 

800.00 


,331.94 

(0.47) 


14,897.99 
(22.96) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,    BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 

PLACER  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

Mental  Hygiene 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation.  _ 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Placer 

Cities 

Auburn 

Colfax 

Lincoln 

Rocklin 

Roseville 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Sanitary 

Irrigation 

Municipal  utility 

Public  utility 

California  water 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 

PLUMAS  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

State 

University  of  California 

Military 

Parks  and  Recreation.  _ 

Water  Resources 

Finance 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Plumas 

Cities 

Portola _' 

School  districts 

County  unified 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Sanitary 

I  rrigation 

Public  utility 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area_ 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 

ownership 


City 

ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


911,360.00 


270,984.00 

19,502.59 

1.10 

2.90 

8,041.58 


45.00 

225.11 

80.07 

23.77 

274.24 

538.80 

883.06 

691.00 

2,278.13 

.75 


911,360.00 
(100.00) 

1,644,800.00 


298,532.17 

(32.76) 


1,128,220.00 
22,008.84 


5,039.93 

(0.55) 


140.00 
8.62 
5,680.63 
4,151.00 
3,634.70 
2,121.64 


5,016.02 


431.55 
62.50 
888.23 
200.40 
806.40 


526.80 
211.00 


141.50 
3.22 

22.00 
974.11 

29.00 
586.90 
950.00 

13.56 


5,016.02 

(0.55) 


2,389.08 
(0.26) 


737.80 
(0.08) 


2,720.29 
(0.30) 


314, 


435.29 
(34.50) 


2,909.04 


253.69 


124.10 


109.93 

1.51 

2.33 

9.01 

63.29 

1,665.00 

50.00 


1,644,800.00 
(100.00) 


,150,228.84 
(69.93) 


5,736.59 
(0.95) 


2,909.04 
(0.18) 


253.69 
(0.02) 


124.10 
(0.01) 


1,901.07 
(0.11) 


1,171,153.33 
(71.20) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,    BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


RIVERSIDE  COUNTY. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Defense 

Other 

State 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Association. 

Corrections 

University  of  California  _ 

Education 

Employment 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Water  Resources 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Mt.  San  Jacinto  Winter 
Park  Authority 

Counties 

Riverside 

Cities 

Banning 

Beaumont 

Blythe 

Cabazon 

Coachella 

Corona 

Desert  Hot  Springs 

Elsinore 

Hemet 

Indio 

Palm  Springs 

Perris 

Riverside 

San  Jacinto 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  Districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Library 

Memorial 

Mosquito  abatement 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

Irrigation 

California  water 

County  water 

Municipal  water 

Metropolitan  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area .  _ 


County 
land 


4,593,280.00 


Federal 
ownership 


4,593,280.00 
(100.00) 


256,853.20 

2,102,977.03 

1.20 

127,879.00 

1,410.00 


State 
ownership 


2,489,120.43 
(54.19) 


.90 

34.00 

91.45 

5,488.00 

73.70 

1.79 

2.10 

12.16 

.31 

18,435.76 

4,238.00 

2,171.72 

58,658.19 

1,444.00 

9,158.86 

2.02 

342.12 


County 
ownership 


100,155.08 

(2.18) 


City 
ownership 


26,236.52 


26,236.52 
(0.57) 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


675.00 

382.44 

332.80 

267.50 

98.50 

931.86 

529.00 
i 

994.88 
492.46 

2,189.30 
75.00 

6,516.80 
197.85 


2,033.90 
252.50 


13,683.39 
(0.30) 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


2,286.40 
(0.05) 


295.52 

60.51 

3.08 

22.50 

2.25 

9.32 

5.41 

26.75 

283.00 

21,512.57 

81.00 

3,964.00 

3,526.50 

53,181.00 


82,973.41 

(1.81) 


2,714,455.23 
(59.10) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED    BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 
ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY 

Federal 

I  nterior 

General  Services 

Defense 

State 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  Association. . 

Corrections 

Youth  Authority 

State  colleges 

Employment 

Military 

Veterans  Affairs 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Reclamation  Board 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Sacramento 

Cities 

Folsom 

Gait 

Isleton 

North  Sacramento3 

Sacramento 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Flood  control  and  water 

conservation 

Mosquito  abatement 

Reclamation 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

I  rrigation 

Soil  conservation 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area.  _ 


SAN  BENITO  COUNTY 

Federal 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

Military 

Conservation 

Parks  and  Recreation. . 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

San  Benito 

Cities 

Hollister 

San  Juan  Bautista 


629,120.00 


3,725.40 

5.20 

11,547.95 


7.24 

47.50 

884.32 

23.60 

268.00 

5.94 

21.02 

2.04 

30.53 

3,140.00 

957.73 

663.28 

1,351.12 

23.10 

41  .00 

2,842.22 

15.54 

221 .25 


13,175.42 


387.00 

i 

61.26 

471 .48 

7,136.26 


3,498.70 
213.60 


51.23 
88.10 
28.31 

120.00 

2.00 

3,771.02 

312.87 

317.89 

33.00 

2.60 

32.90 


629,120.00 
(100  00) 

893,440.00 


15,278.55 
(2.43) 


115,038.77 
.50 


10,545.43 
(1.68) 


13,175.42 

(2.09) 


8,056.00 

(1.28) 


3,712.30 
(059) 


4,759.92 

(0.76) 


55, 


527.62 
(8.83) 


131.00 

4.81 

1.31 

196.85 

1,696.31 

93.00 

1.191.00 


2,320.37 


394.61 
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TABLE  103 
SUMMARY  OF   LANDS  OWNED  BY   PUBLIC  AGENCIES   IN   CALIFORNIA,  BY  COUNT Y-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 

ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 
ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

SAN  BENITO  COUNTY 
— Continued 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Cemetery     .    . . 

Hospital 











112.40 

3.00 

13.03 

4,078.98 

.60 



California  water 
County  water 



County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area  — 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

COUNTY 

Federal 
Agriculture 
Interior 
Post  Office 

893,440.00 
(100  00) 

12,883,840.00 

115,039.27 

(12.88) 

433,082.00 

7,318,065.88 

2.30 

1,867,538.00 

1,075.00 

3,314.28 

(0.37) 

10.00 

94.73 

2,370.31 

111.10 

36.00 

429.00 

1.27 

634.23 

11.26 

42.54 

21.10 

82.64 

303.00 

83.87 

314,477.29 

15,287.00 

14,065.88 

2.47 

2,320.37 

(0.26) 

44,850.40 

394.61 
(0.04) 

398.25 

553.00 

584.00 

645.00 

137.00 

660.10 

228.83 

4,124.90 

2,966.00 

848.28 

558.00 

5,698.20 

626.67 
i 

112.40 
(001) 

3,110.90 
708.20 

4,095.61 

(0.46) 

78.00 

357.55 

9.47 

20.37 
233.25 

28.00 
555.29 
527.40 

125,276.54 
(14.02) 

Defense 

Other 

State 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Association.. 

Corrections 

Youth  Authority 



University  of  California 

State  Colleges 



Employment 
Mental  Hygiene 
Military. 
Conservation  _ 
Fish  and  Game 



Parks  and  Recreation 

Water  Resources 
General  Services 
Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 
Public  Works 
Motor  Vehicles   .    . 



Counties 

San  Bernardino 

Cities 

Barstow 



Chi  no 



Colton 



Fontana 



Los  Angeles 
Montclair 



Needles  . 



Ontario. 



Red  lands 



Rialto__       .    . 



Riverside 



San  Bernardino 



Upland 



Victorville.    . 



School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 
Junior  college 



Special  districts 
Cemetery. 

Community  services 
Fire  protection 
Hospital 



Recreation  and  Park 

Sanitary .   .. 

County  water   . 
Municipal  water 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 

ownership 


County 

ownership 


City 

ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


SAN  BERNARDINO 

COUNTY— Continued 

Special  districts 
— Continued 

Metropolitan  water 

Water  conservation 

County  waterworks 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. .. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Justice 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

General  Services 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association.  _ 
University  of  California  _ . 

State  Colleges 

Military 

Conservation 

Parks  and  Recreation 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

San  Diego 

Cities 

Carlsbad 

Chula  Vista 

Coronado 

Del  Mar 

El  Cajon 

Escondido 

Imperial  Beach 

La  Mesa 

National  City 

Oceanside 

San  Diego 

San  Marcos 

Vista 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 
Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Harbor  and  port 

Hospital 

Sanitary 

Irrigation 

Public  utility 

California  water 

County  water 

Municipal  water 

Water  agency  or  authority 
Water  conservation 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


32,570.00 

2,027.00 

20.50 


12,883,840.00 
(100.00) 

2,723,200.00 


9,619,763.18 

(74.67) 


273,662.00 

318,592.20 

10.20 

2.50 

79.14 

8.80 

158,338.52 


348,063.69 

(2.70) 


44,850.40 
(0.35) 


18,028.23 
(0.14) 


3,819.10 
(0.03) 


36,426.83 
(0.28) 


10,070,951.43 
(78.17) 


265.00 

671 .00 

757.00 

29.88 

548.26 

474,243.09 

122.74 

2,798.64 

448.00 

7.793.34 

1.65 

1.00 


14,001 .07 


637.02 

1,184.07 

380.20 

14.00 

1,075.70 

242.75 

508.21 

889.00 

1,118.50 

1,772.95 

57,207.49 

307.00 

539.90 


,762.30 
673.48 


74.50 

3.00 

19.62 

3.75 

64.23 

14.50 

46,257.06 

1,683.00 

622.45 

139.55 

226.40 

3.22 

11.00 


2,723,200.00 
(100  00) 


750,693.36 
(27.57) 


487,679.60 
(17  91) 


14,001 .07 
(0.51) 


65,876.79 
(2.42) 


6,435.78 
(0.24) 


49,122.28 
(1.80) 


1,373,808.88 
(50.45) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 
ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

COUNTY 

Federal 

Justice 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

General  Services 

Defense 

Other 

State 

University  of  California 

State  Colleges 

Education 

Employment 

Industrial  Relations 

Mental  Hygiene 

Military 

Parks  and  Recreation.  _ 

General  Services 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Highway  Patrol 

Port  Authority 

Counties 

San  Francisco 

School  districts 

City  unified 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Transit 


28,800.00 


County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 

Federal 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Defense 

Other 

State 

Agricultural  Association . 

Corrections 

Youth  Authority 

Employment 

Mental  Hygiene 

Military 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Water  Resources 

General  Services 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Counties 

San  Joaquin 

San  Francisco 

Cities 

Escalon 

Lodi 

Manteca 

Ripon 

Stockton 

Tracy 


22.50 

3.50 

145.60 

14.70 

3,865.00 

173.12 


28,800.00 
(100.00) 

901,760.00 


4,224.42 
(14.67) 


996.30 

3.20 

3,023.00 

5,832.00 


106.88 

93.00 

2.30 

1  .18 

.50 

3.33 

8.75 

40.98 

2.51 

683.94 

2.45 

1.20 

262.17 


8,197.71 


1,209.19 
(4.20: 


190.60 

781.00 

960.00 

1.39 

255.60 

41.97 

8.00 

258.12 

510.00 

1 ,490 . 85 

186.00 

3,047.26 

1.56 


,197.71 

(28.46) 


10,890.41 
394.00 


0.00 
(0.00) 


316.50 
58.00 


374.50 
(1.30) 


150.80 
1,190.99 

492.12 

84.53 

5,517.15 

1,248.20 


3.34 


3.34 
(0.01) 


14,009.16 
(48.64) 
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TABLE  103 
SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES   IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 
ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 
— Continued 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Harbor  and  port 

Health 

Mosquito  abatement 

Reclamation 

•  Sanitary 

Irrigation 

Municipal  utility 

California  water 

Water  conservation 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 

COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

General  Services 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

Corrections 

Youth  Authority 

State  Colleges 

Mental  Hygiene 

Military 

Conservation 

Parks  and  Recreation. . 

General  Services 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Monterey 

Cities 

Arroyo  Grande 

Grover  City 

Paso  Robles 

Pismo  Beach 

San  Luis  Obispo 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Sanitary 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area. 


1,368.30 
43.00 


20.00 

11.93 

348.39 

6.44 

5.25 

3,208.07 

70.00 

851.63 

3,200.00 

8.20 

1.25 


901,760.00 
(100.00) 

2,122,240.00 


9,854.50 
(1.09) 


189,072.00 

72,362.00 

.40 

50.00 

.30 

46,875.00 


7,732.35 
(0.86) 


11,284.41 

(1.25) 


8,683 .  79 
(0.96) 


,411.30 
(016) 


7,731.16 
(0.86) 


4b, 


697.51 

(5.18) 


36.00 

160.50 

162.77 

2,838.00 

1,187.64 

5,280.00 

23.95 

2,824.70 

1,697.05 

675 . 87 

374.00 

5,077.54 

2.00 


8,372.51 
12,500.00 


259.23 
311.70 
581.76 
70.33 
919.62 


662.03 


2,122,240.00 
(100.00) 


308,359.70 

(14.53) 


20,340.02 
(096) 


20,872.51 
(0.98) 


2,142.64 
(010) 


662.03 
(0.03) 


101.19 

6.82 

21.00 

37.44 

11.18 


177.63 
(001) 


352, 


554.53 
(16  61) 
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TABLE  103 
SUMMARY  OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC  AGENCIES   IN   CALIFORNIA,  BY  COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 
ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 

Federal 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

General  Services 

Other 

State 

Agricultural  Association, 
University  of  California.  _ 

Military 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

County 

San  Mateo 

San  Francisco 

Cities 

Atherton 

Belmont 

Brisbane 

Burlingame 

Colma 

Daly  City 

Half  Moon  Bay 

Hillsborough 

Menlo  Park 

Millbrae 

Pacifica 

Redwood  City 

San  Bruno 

San  Carlos 

San  Mateo 

South  San  Francisco 

Woodside 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Garbage  disposal 

Harbor  and  port 

Hospital 

Municipal  improvement _ 

Mosquito  abatement 

Police  protection 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

County  sanitation 

Public  utility 

County  water 

County  waterworks 


290,560.00 


County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area. 


SANTA  BARBARA 
COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

Defense 


16.30 

2.80 

130.30 

29.00 

96.20 


290,560.00 
(100.00) 

,752,320.00 


67.00 

86.80 

5.64 

5.94 

4,431.65 

10.00 

2,989.75 


274.60 
(010) 


629,555.00 

41,195.38 

1.90 

243.95 

167,550.00 


5,900.00 
30,470.98 


7,596.78 

(2.61) 


40.33 

660.00 

i 

656.80 
153.50 
296.52 
396.45 
76.75 
i 

,158.00 

635.90 

i 

,424.90 
732.30 
250.75 


2,316.90 
59.00 


36,370.98 

(12.52) 


6,482.20 
(2.23) 


2,375.90 

(0.82) 


7.04 

9.44 

25.00 

31.02 

36.00 

30.30 

.75 

.25 

10.00 

30.63 

.50 

.01 

255 .44 

.40 


436.78 
(015) 


53,537.24 

(18.43) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 

County 

land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 

ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

SANTA  BARBARA 

COUNTY— Con  tinued 

State 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Association- _ 

University  of  California 

Employment 





.62 

34.48 

632.00 

1.25 

4.41 

1,245.87 

.40 

160.40 

4,734.29 

1.48 

8,340.36 

60.28 

860.45 

9,670.85 

1,188.53 

1,152.10 
142.50 

2,955.00 
80.22 
12.75 

1.86 
10.50 

1.00 

20.50 

20.00 

411.01 

12.83 



Military 

Parks  and  Recreation. _     . 
General  Services 



Finance    . 

Public  Works 

Motor  Vehicles 

Counties 

Santa  Barbara 

Cities 

Guadalupe 

Lompoc                            

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Maria 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high- 
Junior  college   _ 
Special  districts 

Airport 

Cemetery 

Community  services. .. 

Fire  protection 

Municipal  improvement-. 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

County  sanitation     

County  water 

Water  conservation 



County  totals 

1,752,320.00 
(100.00) 

833,280.00 

838,546.23 

(47.85) 

43.00 

8,585.00 

2.80 

1,848.10 

238.60 

6,815.20 
(0.39) 

3,690.30 

127.00 

707.93 

7.80 

.70 

82.39 

13,110.26 

892.00 

5.88 

2.00 

1.00 

3,505.73 

1.36 

8,340.36 
(0.48) 

7,275.89 
14,328.00 

11,780.11 
(0.67) 

i 

4 

237.73 
639.88 

1,294.60 
(0.07) 

3,525.67 
(0.20) 

870,302.17 

Percent  of  county  area 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture.   - 
Interior.  . 

(49.66) 

Post  Office 

Defense.         

Other 

State 

University  of  California.  _ 
State  Colleges 
Mental  Hygiene   . 



Military 

Veterans  Affairs 



Conservation- 

Parks  and  Recreation. . 
Water  Resources 



General  Services 
Finance. 



Tax-deeded  Land 
Public  Works.   . 



Motor  Vehicles 

Counties 

Santa  Clara  . . 
San  Francisco. 



Cities 

Alviso       .    .    _  _ 

Campbell 

Cupertino 



Gilroy  _ 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED    BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 
ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

SANTA  CLARA 

COUNTY— Continued 

Cities 

— Continued 
Los  Altos     _   _ 









565.75 

229.46 

516.98 

i 

46.12 
i 

935.63 
4,455.00 
9,906.00 
1,438.92 

482.00 
1,944.06 

5,126.70 
174.00 

10.00 

4.50 

20.00 

.53 

3.00 

9.20 

1,545.62 

7.02 

7,646.00 

Los  Altos  Hills   _ 

Los  Gatos 

Milpitas 

Monte  Sereno 



Morgan  Hill                    

Mountain  View 



Palo  Alto       

San  Jose.  . 
Santa  Clara 



Saratoga 

Sunnyvale 
School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 
Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 



Memorial 

Recreation  and  park 
Sanitary. 
California  water 



County  water 
Water  conservation 



County  totals 

833,280.00 
(100.00) 

280,960.00 

10,717.50 

(1.29) 

151.00 

1.30 

.01 

22,134.35 

(2.66) 

100.00 

2,410.00 

130.00 

22.38 

70.00 

21,184.69 

3.00 

1,583.47 

21,603.89 

(2.59) 

3,004.09 

21,397.53 

(2.57) 

76.81 

52,791.85 

1,023.00 

5,300.70 
(0.63) 

418.50 
134.00 

9,245.87 
(1.11) 

38.00 

7.54 

.62 

11.00 

2,367.00 

90,399.84 

Percent  of  county  area 

SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

Federal 
Interior 

(10.85) 

Post  Office.    . 

Treasury 

State 

Agricultural  Association. . 

University  of  California 

Military 



Conservation 



Fish  and  Game 



Parks  and  Recreation 

Tax-deeded  Land 
Public  Works 



Counties 
Santa  Cruz 

Cities 
Capitola 

Santa  Cruz 



Watsonville 



School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 
Junior  college 



Special  districts 
Cemetery 

Fire  protection. 



Harbor  and  port 



Recreation  and  park 
County  water 

County  totals 

280,960.00 
(100.00) 

152.31 
(0.05) 

25,503.54 
(9.08) 

3,004.09 

(1.07) 

3,891.66 

(1.39) 

552.50 
(0.20) 

2,424.16 
(0.86) 

35,528.26 

Percent  of  county  area 

(12.65) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES   IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 
ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

SHASTA  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture                . 

2,430,720.00 

670,718.00 

307,755.02 

1.00 

40.00 

.50 

9,130.53 

100.10 

3,941 .92 

.81 

6,652.02 

1,139.00 

4,063.76 

1.75 

6,594.77 

213.62 
3,002.00 

781.50 
50.00 

52.49 

6.84 

5.09 

.13 

1.00 

56.00 

125.25 

14.23 



Interior    _       .               

Post  Office 

State 

Agricultural  Association.. 
Employment       . 



Conservation . 

Fish  and  Game     

Parks  and  Recreation 

General  Services 



Finance      . _  _    . 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 



Highway  Patrol. 

Counties 
Shasta 

Cities 
Anderson 

Redding               .       . 

School  Districts 

Elementary  and  High 

Junior  College.   . 



Special  Districts 

Cemetery.     

Community  services.. . 
Fire  Protection. .   



Mosquito  abatement . 

Soil  conservation 

Irrigation .. 

Public  utility .. 

County  water          .      .    .. 



County  totals                

2,430,720.00 
(100.00) 

613,120.00 

978,474.02 
(40.26) 

364,091 .00 
10,448.00 

25,070.39 
(1.03) 

1.17 
3,022.00 
1,297.50 

6,594.77 

(0.27) 

'1,975.95 

3,215.62 
(0.13) 

i 

831.50 
(0.03) 

10.00 

261.03 
(0.01) 

5.00 

1.38 

870.00 

1,014,447.33 

Percent  of  county  area 

SIERRA  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture.  . 

(41.73) 

Interior. 

State 

Agriculture 



Tax-deeded  Land   _ 
Public  Works                   .    . 
Counties 

Sierra .             ... 



Cities 
Loyalton 

School  districts 

Unified .    . 

Special  districts 
Cemetery 

Hospital   .   . 
Irrigation   ___. 



County  totals              

613,120.00 
(100.00) 

4,039,680.00 

374,539.00 
(61.09) 

2,321,406.00 

194,877.61 

160.00 

4,320.67 
(0.71) 

1,975.95 

(0.32) 

0.00 
(0.00) 

10.00 
(0.00) 

876.38 

(0.14) 

381,722.00 

Percent  of  county  area 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture.  .               

Interior 

(62.26) 

Other 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY 
— Continued 

State 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Association 

University  of  California 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Siskiyou 

Cities 

Dorris 

Dunsmuir 

Etna 

Fort  Jones 

Montague 

Mount  Shasta 

Tulelake 

Weed 

Yreka 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high___ 
Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Recreation  and  park 

Irrigation 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County  totals. 


Percent  of  county  area. 


SOLANO  COUNTY 

Federal 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

General  Services 

Defense 

Other 

State 
Agricultural  Association 

Corrections 

University  of  California . 

Education 

Employment 

Military 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation.  .. 

Reclamation  Board 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

-ounties 
Solano 

cities 

Benicia 

Dixon 

Fairfield 

Rio  Vista 

Suisun 

Vacaville 

Vallejo 


4,039,680.00 
(100.00) 


529,280.00 


2,516,443.61 
(62.29) 


2,978.70 

4.60 

3.40 

8.40 

11,838.27 

720.00 


.69 

34.50 

17.47 

1.34 

160.68 

426.16 

2,771 .41 

569.00 

3,995.24 

.75 


County 
ownership 


City 
ownership 


7,977.24 
(0.20) 


9,312.01 


9,312.01 

(0.23) 


School 

district 

ownership 


266.70 

61.99 

45.50 

571.09 

456.00 

483.64 

i 

914.79 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


603.10 
267.00 


2,799.71 
(0.07) 


37.00 

908.00 

798.00 

70.00 

.75 

3.28 

10,487.00 

367.38 

1,275.62 

9.00 

2,402.64 


3,742.51 


870.10 
(0.02) 


106 

6 

4,078 


4,191 
(0 


64 
10) 


2,541 


594.31 
(62.91) 


171.10 
603.00 


486.94 
6,780.60 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS    OWNED    BY    PUBLIC    AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,    BY    COUNTY  -Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


Federal 
ownership 


State 
ownership 


County 
ownership 


City 
ownership 


School 

district 

ownership 


Special 

district 

ownership 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


SOLANO  COUNTY 
— Continued 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Harbor  and  port 

Library 

Mosquito  abatement 

Reclamation 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitation  and  flood  con 

trol 

Sewer  and  sewer  mainte- 
nance  

I  rrigation 

Soil  conservation 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


SONOMA  COUNTY... 

Federal 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

General  Services 

Defense 

State 

Agriculture 

Youth  Authority 

University  of  California 

State  Colleges 

Employment 

Mental  Hygiene 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation  . 

General  Services 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Sonoma 

Cities 

Cloverdale 

Cotati 

Healdsburg 

Petaluma 

Rohnert  Park 

Santa  Rosa 

Sebastopol 

Sonoma 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high.. 
Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Recreation  and  park.  _ 

Public  utility 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


728.20 
51.00 


529,280.00 
(100.0) 

,010,560.00 


5,553.37 

(2.94) 


8,056.00 

.70 

1.70 

57.90 

4,239.06 


16,358.67 
(3.09) 


3,742.51 
(0.71) 


,041.64 

(1.52) 


779.20 
(0.14) 


2.21 

265.00 

326.00 

215.00 

.88 

1,685.03 

7.24 

523.25 

5.22 

6,175.59 

1,235.00 

400.00 

3,220.70 


10,102.76 


72.70 
255.96 
740.64 
117.00 
,632.10 
116.30 
192.70 


884.40 
77.00 


,010,560.00 
(100.00) 


12,355.36 
(1.22) 


14,061.12 

(1.39) 


10,102.76 
(1.00) 


3,127.40 
(0.31) 


961.40 
(0.10) 


95.71 

1.87 

1,620.00 

.75 

.50 

125.91 

45.11 

50.00 

22.00 

820.88 

8.00 


2,790.73 
(0.53) 


47. 


266.12 
(8.93) 


5.98 

9.19 

7.50 

37.73 

9.48 
21.00 


90.88 
(0.01) 


40,698.92 
(4.03) 


Public  Land  Ownership  and  Use 
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SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


County 
land 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY 

Federal 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Defense 

State 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Association 
Poultry  Improvement 

Commission 

State  Colleges 

Mental  Hygiene 

Military 

Conservation 

Water  Resources 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Stanislaus 

San  Francisco 

Cities 

Ceres 

Modesto 

Newman 

Oakdale 

Patterson 

Riverbank 

Turlock 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Mosquito  abatement 

Pest  abatement 

Sanitary 

Irrigation 

California  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area_ . 


SUTTER  COUNTY 

Federal 

Interior 

Post  Office 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

Military 

Fish  and  Game 

Reclamation  Board 

General  Services 

Finance 

Public  Works 

Highway  Patrol 

Counties 

Sutter 

Cities 

Live  Oak 

Yuba  City 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 


960,000.00 


Federal 
ownership 


960,000.00 
(100.00) 

388,480.00 


11,306.60 

.90 

5,060.00 


State 
ownership 


16,367.50 

(1.71) 

2,591 


1.01 
72.00 

42.54 

220.00 

220.66 

5.91 

2.71 

437.00 

156.00 

2,048.00 


County 

ownership 


3,205.83 
(0.33) 


00 

70 



42.20 

2.00 

420.00 

3,467.52 

59.59 

476.25 

1,037.00 

.75 

14,433.74 
790.00 


City 
ownership 


.5,223.74 

(1.59) 


4,549.22 


193.52 
2,089.04 
164.15 
361.13 
238.91 
460.50 
400.00 


School 

district 

ownership 


3,907.25 
(0.41) 


1,027.60 
50.20 


Special 

district 

ownership 


,077.80 
(011) 


84.86 


318.40 


35.97 

35.00 

5.62 

9.50 

4.30 

11.40 

64.00 

13,271.53 

110.00 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


13,547.32 

(1.41) 


53,329.44 

(5.56) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY  OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY   PUBLIC   AGENCIES 

(In  acres) 

on  Natural  Resources 

IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 
ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

SUTTER  COUNTY 

— Continued 
Special  districts 

Cemetery 













47.00 
28.68 
1.25 
430.00 
905.00 
448.70 
154.00 



Community  services      — 
Fire  protection. .            

Levee   . 

Reclamation 

California  water ._ 

County  water      

County  totals. 

388,480.00 
(100.00) 

1,904,640.00 

2,591.70 
(0.67) 

407,622.00 

48,719.90 

.40 

3,817.00 

5,505.31 

(1.42) 

7.08 

3.00 

103.92 

42,971  .49 

126.75 

14.81 

3,875.48 

399.00 

2,541 .82 

4,549.22 
(1.17) 

l4,549.32 

84.86 
(0.02) 

341.25 

927.96 
i 

318.40 
(0.08) 

291 .20 

2,014.63 
(0.52) 

117.50 

.07 

4.50 

1.80 

15,064.12 

(3.88) 

Percent  of  county  area  — 

TEHAMA  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture .     

Interior   . 

Post  Office..   

Defense.. . 

State 

Agricultural  Association .  . 
Military .      

Conservation     

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Reclamation  Board      

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land.     _.    .. 
Public  Works 

Counties 
Tehama         .   .. 

Cities 

Corning 

Red  Bluff 

Tehama 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high . 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection.          

Hospital 

Mosquito  abatement 

County  totals .    

1,904,640.00 
(100.00) 

2,042,240.00 

460,159.30 

(24.16) 

1,366,992.00 
98,601.16 

50,043.35 
(2.62) 

260.00 

3.23 

1,187.62 

1,453.00 

1,837.15 

'4,549.32 

(0.24) 

4,080.15 

1,269.21 
(0.07) 

291 .20 
(0.02) 

256.90 

123.87 
(001) 

1.00 
2,921.84 

516,436.25 
(27.12) 

Percent  of  county  area  — 

TRINITY  COUNTY 

Federal 
Agriculture 

I  nterior          

State 

Conservation .. 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land _ 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Trinity..   . 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Special  districts 

Fire  protection. . 

Municipal  water 

County  totals 

2,042,240.00 
(100.00) 

1,465,593.16 

(71.76) 

4,741.00 
(0.23) 

4,080.15 
(0.20) 

0.00 
(0.00) 

256.90 
(0.01) 

2,922.84 
(0.14) 

1,477,594.05 
(72.35) 

Percent  of  county  area 

Public  Land  Ownership  and  Use 
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TABLE  103 
SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


TULARE  COUNTY 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Defense 

Other 

State 

Agricultural  Association 
University  of  California. 

Employment 

Mental  Hygiene 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 
Tulare 

Cities 

Dinuba 

Exeter 

Farmersville 

Lindsay 

Porterville 

Tulare 

Visalia 

Woodlake 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Community  services 

Fire  protection 

Hospital 

Memorial 

Mosquito  abatement 

Irrigation 

Public  utility 

California  water 

Water  conservation 

California  water  storage. 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area . 


TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

Interior 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

Corrections 

Military 

Conservation 

Fish  and  Game 

Parks  and  Recreation. _. 

Finance 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Tuolumne 

San  Francisco 

Cities 
Sonora 


County 
land 


3,096,320.00 


3,096,320.00 
(100.00) 

1,455,360.00 


Federal 
ownership 


888,885.00 

662,121.08 

2.10 

6,920.00 

80.00 


,558,008.18 
(50.32) 


619,730.00 
469,507.70 


State 
ownership 


49.00 

413.00 

.07 

668.26 

5.67 

4,581.88 

47.33 

691.79 

2,293.00 

5,063.15 


13,813.15 
(0.45] 


20.05 

308.00 

3.93 

25.78 

95.95 

2,990.39 

670.25 

30.00 

1,892.19 


County 
ownership 


17,898.42 


17,898.42 
(0.58] 


2,724.66 
14,718.00 


City 
ownership 


251.29 

273.75 
98.10 

386.32 
2,184.69 
1,613.28 
1,138.91 

104.33 


6,050.67 
(0.20) 


163.18 


School 

district 

ownership 


1,570.50 
90.50 


,661.00 
(0.05) 


Special 

district 

ownership 


343.36 

31.38 

2.35 

27.44 

88.12 

1.89 

3,599.86 

454.06 

5.00 

1,338.49 

335.00 


6,226.95 
(0.20) 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


,603,658.37 
(51.79) 
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TABLE   103 
SUMMARY   OF    LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN    CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 


TUOLUMNE  COUNTY 
— Continued 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high_. 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Fire  protection 

Sanitary 

Irrigation 

County  water 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


VENTURA  COUNTY_ _. 

Federal 

Agriculture 

I  nterior 

Post  Office 

Treasury 

Defense 

State 

Agricultural  Association 

Youth  Authority 

Mental  Hygiene 

Military 

Parks  and  Recreation. . 

General  Services 

Tax-deeded  Land 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Ventura 

Cities 

Fillmore 

Ojai 

Oxnard 

Port  Hueneme 

San  Buenaventura 

Santa  Paula 

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 

Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Harbor  and  port 

Municipal  improvement 

Levee 

Memorial 

Recreation  and  park 

Sanitary 

Soil  conservation 

County  water 

Municipal  water 

Water  conservation 

County  waterworks 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 


YOLO  COUNTY 

Federal 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Defense 


County 
land 


,455,360.00 
(100  00) 

,184,640.00 


1,184,640.00 
(100.00) 

661,760.00 


Federal 
ownership 


1,089,237.70 

(74.84) 


556,954.00 

10,689.10 

1.50 

329.28 

53,421.93 


621,395.81 

(52.45) 


30,110.30 

.50 

1,399.20 


State 
ownership 


6,036.54 
(0.41) 


61.00 

111.00 

1,648.67 

5.00 

442 . 32 

169.03 

2,585.00 

3,832.52 


8,854.54 

(0.75) 


County 
ownership 


17,442.66 
(120) 


b,  073. 66 


6,073.66 

(0.51) 


City 
ownership 


163.18 
(0.01) 


222.00 

157.88 

1,293.76 

i 

1,652.43 
361.70 


3,687.77 
(0.31) 


School 

district 

ownership 


123.50 


123.50 
(0.01) 


1,615.80 
113.00 


,728.80 
(0.15) 


Special 

district 

ownership 


7.73 

.36 

8.00 

7,812.00 

2.00 


7,830.09 

(0.54) 


18.50 

342.07 

6.00 

21.12 

2.17 

29.10 

47.00 

2.00 

85.00 

745.00 

2,529.00 

18.20 


3,845.16 

(0.33) 


Total 

governmental 

ownership 


1,120,833.67 

(77.01) 


645,585.74 

(54.50) 
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Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 

ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

YOLO  COUNTY 
— Continued 

State 

Agricultural  Association. . 
University  of  California  . . 
Conservation 
Fish  and  Game 





55.00 

3,086.00 

66.27 

82.80 

965.95 

80.00 

407.00 

2,374.34 

4,865.66 

536.00 

i 

1,449.10 

456.60 

21.80 

320.96 

4.59 

4,700.00 

1.00 

8,356.50 

27.75 



Reclamation  Board 
Finance        



Tax-deeded  Land   . 

Public  Works 

Counties 

Yolo 

Cities 
Davis. 



Winters                  

Woodland.  . 
School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 
Special  districts 

Cemetery 

Drainage 

Fire  protection 

Harbor  and  port 

Mosquito  abatement 

Reclamation 

Sanitary 

County  totals 

Percent  of  county  area 

YUBA  COUNTY 



661,760.00 
(100.00) 

407,680.00 

31,510.00 

(4.76) 

46,174.00 

3,206.20 

1.10 

36,971  .00 

7,117.36 
(1.08) 

5,000.00 

17.86 

7,342.86 

1,530.55 

51.28 

889 . 04 

4,865.66 
(0.74) 

3,725.07 

1,985.10 
(0.30) 

480.00 
45.02 

456.60 
(0.07) 

363.30 
160.00 

13,432.60 
(2.03) 

23.15 

1.75 

165.00 

8.00 

1,546.80 

11.00 

2,265.00 

83.00 

59,367.32 
(8.97) 

Federal 
Agriculture 
Interior     . 
Post  Office 



Defense 
State 
University  of  California  .. 
Conservation 
Fish  and  Game 



Reclamation  Board 

Finance 

Public  Works 
Counties 

Yuba 

Cities 

Marysville 

Wheatland.   

School  districts 

Elementary  and  high 

Junior  college 
Special  districts 

Cemetery     _ 

Fire  protection 

Levee 

Reclamation 

Irrigation. 

Public  utility 



California  water 



County  water 
County  totals 



407,680.00 
(100.00) 

86,352.30 

(21.18) 

14,831.59 

(3.64) 

3,725.07 
(091) 

525.02 
(0.13) 

523.30 
(013) 

4,103.70 
(1  01) 

110,060.98 

Percent  of  county  area 

(27.00) 
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SUMMARY   OF   LANDS   OWNED   BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES    IN   CALIFORNIA,   BY   COUNTY-Continued 

(In  acres) 


Department  or  agency 

County 
land 
area 

Federal 
ownership 

State 
ownership 

County 
ownership 

City 
ownership 

School 

district 

ownership 

Special 

district 

ownership 

Total 

governmental 

ownership 

Scattered  Federal 
Agriculture   . 

8.00 

8.00 

State  totals   .        _    . 

100,206,720.00 
(100.00) 

45,076,382.03 
(44.98) 

1,953,456.22 

(1.95) 

617,132.45 
(0.62) 

769,822.62 
(0.77) 

85,307.11 
(0.09) 

466,589.76 
(0.47) 

48,968,690.19 

Percent  of  state  area  _    .  _ 

(48.87) 

1  City  did  not  furnish  land  ownership  data. 

'-  County  did  not  furnish  land  ownership  data.  Includes  computed  area  of  county  roads  only. 

3  Merged  with  the  City  of  Sacramento  as  of  January  1,  1965. 

4  Land  ownership  data  unavailable. 

5  Represents  water  department  holdings  only.  City  did  not  furnish  other  land  ownership  data. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  Honorable  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
President  of  the  Senate 

Dear  Sir : 

The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation  created  pur- 
suant to  Section  12.5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  No.  37,  read  and  adopted  on  July  30,  1963,  herewith  submits 
its  report.  It  is  entitled,  "State  and  Local  Fiscal  Relationships  in  Public  Edu- 
cation in  California." 

The  report  begins  with  an  analysis  of  equity  in  the  provision  and  financing 
of  education  services.  This  section  is  followed  with  an  analysis  of  California 
education  in  the  national  setting;  school  revenues  and  expenditures  in  Califor- 
nia ;  a  study  of  pupil  achievement ;  and  problems  in  the  allocation  of  educa- 
tional resources. 

The  committee  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  many  private  groups  of  individuals  who  unselfishly  con- 
tributed their  time  and  efforts  with  respect  to  the  many  problems  involved  in 
the  financing  of  public  education  in  California. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  Miller,  Jr.,  Chairman 

"J"  Eugene  McAteer,  Vice  Chairman  Luther  E.  Gibson 

Stanley  Arnold  Donald  L.  Grunsky 

Hugh  M.  Burns  John  W.  Holmdahl 

James  A.  Cobey  John  F.  McCarthy 

Randolph  Collier  Thomas  M.  Rees 
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PREFACE 


Senate  Resolution  No.  37,  introduced  by  Senator 
Gibson  and  read  and  adopted  on  July  30,  1963,  di- 
rected the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Revenue 
and  Taxation  to  study  and  propose  recommendations 
on  the  following  matters : 

(a)  The  present  and  historical  allocation  and  dis- 
tribution in  this  state  of  the  costs  of  support 
of  the  operation  of  the  public  schools. 

(b)  The  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  optimum  level  of  school  support  for  each 
child  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

(c)  The  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing 
minimum  and  maximum  levels  of  ad  valorem 
property  taxes  to  be  devoted  to  public  school 
support,  with  uniform  standards  applicable 
throughout  the  state,  at  a  rate  or  rates  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  and  adequacy  of  the 
property  to  sustain  such  a  tax,  with  the  bal- 
ance of  public  school  support  needs  to  be  met 
by  state  subventions  to  equalize  on  a  statewide 


basis  the  availability  of  funds  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  children 
throughout  the  state. 
(d)  The  impact  upon  and  throughout  the  state  of 
sustaining  such  a  program  and  the  sources  of 
revenue  available  to  implement  it. 

The  preamble  of  the  resolution  called  attention  to 
the  existence  of  possible  inequities  in  finance  of 
school  services,  to  the  height  of  local  property  tax 
rates  and  to  the  existence  of  possible  inequities  in  the 
provision  of  school  services.  It  is  the  view  of  the  study 
staff  that  substantial  inequities  do  indeed  exist.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  examination  of  evidence, 
much  of  which  is  newly  compiled.  Accordingly,  a  set 
of  proposals  has  been  prepared  which  would  establish 
a  new  framework  of  state-local  relations  in  education, 
under  which  the  distribution  of  school  costs  among 
the  districts  would  be  considerably  improved  and 
under  which  school  programs  could  be  fashioned  to 
meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  types  of 
students  found  in  the  different  schools  of  California. 
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NTRODUCTION 


Thirteen  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  financing 
and  administration  of  public  education  in  California 
are  proposed  in  this  report.  The  proposals  are  inter- 
related. The  general  aims  comprise  the  following: 
(a)  to  reduce  inequality  of  educational  provision 
among  the  districts  of  the  state,  (b)  to  attack  the 
problem  of  underachievement  of  pupils,  (c)  to  reduce 
inequality  of  local  tax  burdens,  (d)  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  home  rule,  and  (e)  to  raise  the  quality 
of  public  education  in  California.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  some  of  the  recommendations  require  discus- 
sion in  rather  extended  degree  and  some  do  not. 

Proposal  No.  I — Uniform  Salary  Schedules 

It  is  suggested  that  the  state  establish  a  set  of 
uniform  salary  schedules  for  full-time  classroom 
teachers.  The  schedules  should  represent  a  guide  in 
salary  policy  for  local  districts  to  follow,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, local  districts  would  be  enjoined  to  pay  no 
full-time  classroom  teacher  an  annual  salary  less  than 
the  dollar  amounts  stated  in  the  uniform  salary  sched- 
ules, in  accordance  with  each  teacher's  training  and 
experience. 

The  precise  form  of  the  schedule  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Board  of  Educational  Provision, 
as  discussed  in  Proposal  No.  13.  However,  it  believed 
that  the  initial  schedules  should  be  in  simple  form. 
An  example  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
is  given  below. 

Uniform  Salary  Schedule  for  Full-time  Elementary  and 
"  Secondary  Classroom  Teachers 

Level  of  training 
Bachelor's  Master's  Master's  degree 
Years  of  experience  degree        degree      plus  48  hours 

0 $5,500       $6,250  $7,000 

1 5,700         6,500  7,300 

2 5,900         6,750  7.600 

3 6,300         7,250  8,200 

4 6,600         7,600  8,600 

5 6,900         7,950  9.000 

6 7,200         8,300  9,400 

7 7,500         8,650  0.800 

8 7,800         9,000  10,200 

9 8,100         9,350  10,600 

10 8,400         9,700  11,000 

Rationale 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  safary  schedule, 
in  conjunction  with  the  proposals  on  state  apportion- 
ments described  below,  should  have  the  effect  of 
improving  the  distribution  of  teachers  among  the  dis- 


tricts of  California,  in  the  sense  that  all  districts 
would  be  able  to  bid  for  the  services  of  teachers 
on  terms  that  are  more  equal  than  they  now  are.  The 
basic  intent  is  to  see  that  each  district  has  its  fair 
share  of  the  educational  resources  that  are  available 
in  the  state. 

Further — and  also  important — the  proposal  would 
allow  the  state  to  exercise  effective  leadership  in  sal- 
ary policy.  As  we  note  in  Chapter  5,  salary  policy  as 
developed  by  the  school  districts  appears  to  have  a 
number  of  drawbacks.  It  would  be  expected  that  the 
state  could  improve  the  situation  by  establishing  a 
workable  set  of  position  classifications  for  certificated 
personnel,  a  set  that  would  recognize  the  need  for  an 
adequate  program  of  internships,  for  desirable  forms 
of  specialization  among  elementary  teachers,  for 
market  differentials  in  pay,  and  for  defining  effective 
roles  of  part-time  personnel. 

Proposal  No.  2 — Teacher  Salary  Granis 

It  is  suggested  that  the  state  department  pre- 
pare estimates  in  each  year  of  the  sum  that  each 
school  district  expends  on  the  salaries  of  full-time 
classroom  teachers,  under  the  assumption  that  the  sal- 
aries of  all  teachers  in  the  district  are  calculated  under 
the  uniform  salary  schedules,  and  that  the  state  under- 
take to  pay  to  school  districts  this  sum  so  estimated. 
This  aid,  of  course,  would  automatically  take  account 
of  the  levels  of  training  and  experience  of  teachers  in 
the  various  districts  of  the  state.  In  no  case  should 
the  apportionment  per  pupil  be  less  than  $125.  Adjust- 
ments in  apportionment  should  be  made,  as  they  now 
are,  for  the  extraordinary  costs  of  staffing  of  necessary 
small  schools.  To  preserve  the  financial  inducement 
toward  unification  of  the  Unruh  Act  of  1964,  all  uni- 
fied districts  meeting  the  conditions  of  Section  17672 
of  the  code  should  receive  an  additional  grant  equal  to 
5  percent  of  salary  aid  as  otherwise  computed  under 
this  proposal. 

Rationale 

Under  this  arrangement  the  state  would  come  even- 
tually to  distribute  funds  equal  to  the  approximate 
cost  of  salaries  of  full-time  classroom  teachers.  This 
represents  now  about  50  percent  of  total  general  fund 
expenditure  of  school  districts.  The  state  apportion- 
ment would  be  related  directly  to  a  clearly  defined 
item  of  expenditure  and  would  be  related  directly  to 
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that  item  of  expenditure  which  appears  most  closely 
associated  with  quality  of  education  and  with  the  per- 
formance of  individual  school  districts.  By  distribut- 
ing funds  equal  to  the  cost  of  teachers'  services,  the 
state  would  give  encouragement  to  the  whole  set  of 
districts  in  California  to  achieve  a  gradual  reduction 
in  class  size.  The  districts  which  presently  find  it  hard 
to  attract  experienced  and  well-trained  teachers  and 
pay  them  the  salaries  they  require  would  be  provided 
with  the  financial  means  to  obtain  a  higher  caliber  of 
staff. 

Proposal  No.  3 — Resource  Equalizing  Grant 

It  is  suggested  that  the  state  establish  a  "resource 
equalizer"  grant,  under  which  all  districts  having 
less  than  an  average  amount  of  assessed  valuation 
per  pupil  receive  general  purpose  school  aid  in  pro- 
portion (a)  to  the  deficiency  of  valuation  they  sustain 
and  (b)  to  the  need  of  an  authority  to  expend  funds 
for  the  school  services.  This  proposal  can  best  be 
explained  by  considering  the  steps  the  state  would 
take  in  order  to  compute  the  amounts  of  aid  that 
would  be  paid  to  various  districts.  First,  the  average 
assessed  valuation  per  pupil  in  a.d.a.  would  be  com- 
puted separately  for  each  class  of  school  district.  Sec- 
ond, each  district  that  had  an  assessed  valuation  per 
pupil  equal  to  state  average  or  above  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  further  consideration  in  the  calculation 
of  this  grant.  Third,  for  each  remaining  district,  an 
amount  of  "guaranteed  valuation"  would  be  com- 
puted. The  "guaranteed  valuation"  would  be  the 
product  of  a.d.a.  in  the  district  and  state  average  as- 
sessed valuation  for  the  relevant  class  of  district. 
Fourth,  for  each  district  having  a  guaranteed  valua- 
tion, the  amount  of  "resource  deficiency"  would  be 
computed.  This  is  obtained  by  subtracting  from  guar- 
anteed valuation  the  amount  of  actual  assessed  valua- 
tion in  the  district.  Fifth,  grant  to  a  district  would 
be  computed  by  applying  the  current  tax  rate  of  the 
district,  as  defined  in  Section  17604  of  the  Education 
Code  (1963),  to  the  amount  of  the  "resource  defi- 
ciency. ' ' 

A  numerical  example  will  help  to  clarify  the  proc- 
ess. Suppose  it  is  determined  the  assessed  valuation 
per  pupil  in  a.d.a.  for  all  unified  districts  K-12  in 
California  is  $11,000.  Let  District  A  (unified,  K-12) 
have  5,000  pupils  in  a.d.a.  Its  guaranteed  valuation  is 
$11,000  times  5,000  =  $55,000,000.  Assume  that  actual 
assessed  valuation  in  District  A  is  $40,000,000.  The  de- 
ficiency in  resources  is  $15,000,000.  Let  District  A 
have  a  current  school  tax  rate  of  $2.50  per  hundred. 
State  grant  is  computed  by  applying  A's  tax  rate  to 
the  resource  deficiency :  $15,000,000  X  -025  =  $375,- 


000.  If  District  B,  with  the  same  number  of  pupils 
(unified  K-12)  had  an  actual  assessed  valuation  of 
$50,000,000  and  a  tax  rate  of  $3.00,  its  grant  would 
be  $5,000,000  X  .030  =  $150,000.  And  so  on.  The 
most  current  estimates  of  a.d.a.,  tax  rates,  and  assessed 
valuation  should  be  used  in  the  computation  of  this 
grant. 

Rationale 

Proposals  1  and  2  would  shift  the  cost  of 
teachers'  salaries  to  the  state's  revenue  sources  in  all 
school  districts.  However,  the  districts  would  still 
have  to  meet  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the 
educational  enterprise,  including  the  expenditures  for 
certificated  personnel  other  than  teachers,  and  for 
classified  personnel.  Taxable  resources  per  pupil  show 
a  wide  variation  among  the  districts,  and  so  the 
remaining  local  burden,  unless  equalized  in  some 
way,  would  fall  much  more  severely  on  some  districts 
than  on  others.  The  grant  recommended  here  would 
yield  the  following  result:  any  district  could  raise 
any  amount  of  dollars  per  pupil  at  no  higher  tax  rate 
than  would  be  required  in  the  district  of  average 
wealth  in  its  class  (elementary,  high  school,  unified, 
etc.).  The  richer  half  of  districts,  approximately, 
would  receive  no  money  under  this  grant,  but  they 
would  remain  in  a  favored  position  nonetheless,  be- 
cause each  of  these  districts  could  raise  any  given 
sum  of  dollars  per  pupil  at  a  lower  tax  rate  than  could 
a  district  which  was  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
resource  equalizer  grant. 

Proposal  No.  4 — Deduction  of  Federal 
and  Miscellaneous  Funds 

It  is  proposed  that  75  percent  of  federal  funds 
as  defined  in  Section  17605  of  the  code  and  75  per- 
cent of  miscellaneous  funds  as  defined  in  Section 
17606  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  "resource 
equalizer"  grant  otherwise  due  to  a  school  district. 

Rationale 

As  noted  in  the  1962  Recommendations  on  Public 
School  Support  of  the  state  department,  the  present 
process  of  capitalizing  40  percent  of  federal  funds 
and  75  percent  of  miscellaneous  funds  represents  the 
application  of  a  "reward-for-effort"  principle  to  those 
districts  that  happen  to  receive  those  two  types  of 
funds,  and  whether  a  district  receives  the  funds  or 
not  is  largely -outside  its  control;  hence,  an  inequity 
exists.  More  generally,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
some  districts  of  the  state  were  subject  to  "double 
equalization,"  i.e.,  that  they  are  compensated  by  the 
state  for  deficiency  in  resources  under  Proposal 
No.   3   and  at  the   same   time  obtained  funds   from 
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the  federal  government  in  compensation  for  federal 
properties  withdrawn  from  local  taxation. 

Proposal  No.  5 — Reimbursement  of  Pupil 
Transportation  Expenses 

It  is  suggested  that  school  districts  be  reimbursed 
in  full  for  approved  expenditures  for  pupil  trans- 
portation. 

Rationale 

Transportation  expenses  vary  widely  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  for  reasons,  such  as  sparsity  of  popu- 
lation and  terrain,  that  are  largely  outside  the  control 
of  the  individual  district.  They  are  responsible  in  an 
important  degree  for  the  high  local  tax  rates  that 
exist  in  some  northern  districts.  The  state  has  sought 
to  assume  part  of  the  financial  burden  and  it  has 
sought  to  do  this  in  an  equitable  manner.  However, 
the  process,  necessarily  complex,  has  become  un- 
wieldy. More  particularly,  the  transportation  formula 
presently  in  use  appears  to  penalize  districts  (a)  that 
have  a  population  distributed  sparsely  in  difficult  ter- 
rain and  (b)  that  have  a  shrinking  local  tax  base. 
Since  transportation  expenses  are  already  fully  iden- 
tified in  local  accounts  and  since  the  additional  bur- 
den on  state  revenue  sources  would  be  relatively  small 
(about  $30  million  per  annum),  it  is  suggested 
that  the  state  follow  the  simpler  and  more  straight- 
forward course  of  assuming  the  entire  cost  of  trans- 
portation, rather  than  of  seeking  further  refinements 
in  an  already  tortuous  system  of  grant  regulations. 

A  workable  system  would  be  the  following:  (a)  Let 
the  state  department  and  the  local  districts,  working 
cooperatively,  determine  the  amount  of  necessary  ex- 
penditure for  transportation  in  each  district  and  let 
these  figures  be  converted  to  a  dollar  amount  per 
pupil  in  a.d.a.  (b)  These  figures  could  be  computed 
at  three-year  intervals,  which  means  that  the  state 
department  would  be  negotiating  with  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  school  districts  in  any  fiscal  year,  (c) 
Within  any  three-year  period,  school  districts  would 
be  reimbursed  for  actual  transportation  expenses  in- 
curred, up  to  the  limit  of  the  dollar  amounts  ob- 
tained in  (a),  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pupils  in 
a.d.a.  in  the  current  school  year.  As  noted,  transpor- 
tation expenses  are  already  separately  and  fully 
costed  in  the  districts,  so  data  are  at  hand  to  begin 
the  process  in  (a)  above. 

Proposal  No.  6 — Repeal  of  Tax  Rate  Limitations 

It  is  suggested  that  the  set  of  statutory  maximum 
rates  on  local  school  taxes  be  repealed. 


Rationale 

The  procedure  for  tax  rate  limitation,  like  the  pro- 
cedure for  distribution  of  funds  for  pupil  transpor- 
tation, has  become  unwieldy.  Presently,  there  are  26 
permissive  tax  overrides  in  existence ;  in  combination, 
these  overrides  may  add  a  tax  rate  equal  to  the  statu- 
tory rates  provided  for  the  different  classes  of  dis- 
tricts. The  proliferation  of  permissive  overrides  serves 
to  confuse  the  local  voter  and  forms  an  environment 
in  which  administrative  irresponsibility  can  flourish. 
The  existing  situation  in  California  has  been  well  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  of  the  Assocate  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Education,  dated  September  18,  1964, 
in  which  the  views  of  the  state  department  regarding 
A.B.  2511  (Garrigus,  1963)  and  H.R.  161  (Flournoy, 
1963),  both  having  concern  with  tax  rate  limitation, 
were  presented. 

"The  use  of  the  statutory  maximum  tax  rate 
device  to  control  school  district  expenditures  has 
perhaps  outlived  its  usefulness.  This  fact  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  action  of  local  electorates  voting 
to  permit  tax  rates  far  in  excess  of  those  provided 
by  statute  and  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
in  permitting  taxes  for  special  purposes  to  be 
levied  in  excess  of  statutory  or  voted  maximum 
tax  rates.  The  remnant  of  this  expenditure  con- 
trol system  is  a  maze  of  confusion  providing  a 
protective  facade  behind  which  local  governing 
boards  may  reject  responsibility  in  the  budget 
adoption  procedures  and  which  administratively 
has  created  an  expenditure  control  system  that 
can  be  neither  accurate  nor  precise,  and  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  complexity  of  school  fi- 
nance and  budget  adoption  problems  and  the 
cost  of  administrative  control." 

More  generally,  tax  rate  limitations  represent  an 
infringement  of  the  principle  of  home  rule,  and  this 
infringement  bears  most  heavily  on  districts  of  meager 
taxable  resources.  As  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  has  stated,  "The  case 
against  state-imposed  restrictions  on  the  taxing  powers 
of  local  governments  is  that  they  are  incompatible 
with  responsible  local  government  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  growing,  constantly  changing  mo- 
bile community.  Furthermore,  the  imposition  of  uni- 
form restrictions  ignores  the  variations  that  exist 
among  local  government  in  the  demand  for  public 
services  and  the  availability  of  taxable  resources."1 


i  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  State  Con- 
stitutional and  Statutory  Restrictions  on  Local  Taxing 
Powers,  Washington,  D.C.,  The  Commission,   1962,  p.  5. 
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Proposal  No.  7 — Uniform  Tax  Levy 

It  is  suggested  that  the  board  of  supervisors  an- 
nually in  each  county  levy  and  cause  to  be  col- 
lected a  tax  at  the  rate  of  $1.10  per  hundred  dollars 
of  assessed  value  on  all  assessable  tangible  property, 
including  state-assessed  property,  to  be  found  in  the 
county  and  that  the  proceeds  of  this  levy  be  deposited 
in  a  State  Teacher  Salary  Fund.  The  moneys  deposited 
in  the  State  Teacher  Salary  Fund  would  be  distrib- 
uted in  each  year  to  the  school  districts  as  teacher 
salary  grants,  supplemented,  as  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  distribution  from  State  School  Fund. 

Rationale 

As  noted  in  Chapter  3,  not  all  school  districts  make 
a  fair  contribution  from  their  local  resources  toward 
the  support  of  the  educational  services.  This  state- 
ment applies  to  some  of  the  existing  unified  districts, 
as  well  as  to  other  types  of  authorities.  The  proposal 
seeks  to  assure  that  all  districts  contribute  to  school 
support  in  accordance  with  their  means. 

Note:  Proposals  1  through  7  describe  a  system  of 
finance  of  the  educational  services  that  would  replace 
existing  statutory  provisions  with  respect  to  minimum 
teachers'  salaries,  equalization  aid,  supplementary 
support,  district  aid,  areawide  foundation  programs, 
tax  limitations,  transportation  grants,  and  capitaliza- 
tion of  federal  and  miscellaneous  funds.  The  remain- 
ing suggestions  would  represent  additions  to  existing 
statutory  provisions.  Proposals  8,  9,  10,  and  11  bear 
specifically  on  the  problem  of  underachievement  of 
pupils  in  certain  schools  and  school  districts. 

Proposal  No.  8 — Educational  Improvement 
In  Low  Achievement  Schools 

It  is  suggested  that  the  state  provide  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  services  in  those  ele- 
mentary schools  and  those  high  school  programs 
wherein  an  unusual  proportion  of  pupils  fail  to  meet 
conventional  standards  of  achievement.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  standardized  achievement  tests  are  given  in 
grades  5,  8,  and  11.  It  is  proposed  that  the  battery  of 
achievement  tests  be  made  uniform  among  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  (though  districts  could,  of  course, 
continue  to  give  tests  of  their  own  choice  to  supple- 
ment the  statewide  testing  program)  and  that  a  count 
be  made  in  each  district  in  each  of  the  three  desig- 
nated grades  of  all  pupils  who  have  a  weighted  aver- 
age score  in  the  battery  of  achievement  tests  which 
is  below  the  statewide  lower  quartile  score.  For  each 
such  pupil  a  district  would  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  of  not  more  than  $45,  provided  the  following 
conditions  are  met: 


(a)  The  local  district  will  match  the  educational 
improvement  grant  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  $3 
received  from  the  state ; 

(b)  The  district  superintendent  certifies  that  the 
funds  received  under  the  educational  improvement 
grant,  together  with  the  local  matching  share,  will  be 
used  for  "designated  purposes"  in  those  elementary 
schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  standards  of  pupil 
achievement  are  lowest  and  in  those  high  school  pro- 
grams customarily  attended  by  students  of  low  aver- 
age achievement; 

(c)  The  "designated  purposes"  are  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Among  these  purposes  should  be  the  following  ones: 

(i)   Reduction  of  class  size  below  standards 
prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  district; 

(ii)   Employment     of     additional     teacher 
aides ; 

(iii)   Employment    of    additional    specialist 
teachers ; 

(iv)  Purchase  of  instructional  materials 
known  to  have  significance  in  helping 
low  achievement  pupils  to  raise  their 
standards  of  academic  performance; 
(v)  Minor  remodeling,  such  as  work  to  in- 
crease library,  tutorial,  and  study 
rooms  in  elementary  schools. 

Rationale 

In  Chapter  4  it  is  noted  that  some  districts  are 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  an  unusually  high  pro- 
portion of  their  pupils  demonstrate  remarkedly  low 
levels  of  achievement.  To  conserve  the  human  re- 
sources of  California  and  to  break  the  cycle  of  in- 
herited poverty,  it  is  proposed  that  the  state  take 
action  to  direct  an  extra  measure  of  educational  re- 
sources into  such  districts  and,  further,  that  the  state 
help  those  districts  to  allocate  these  extra  resources 
toward  the  schools  and  school  programs  in  which  the 
instances  of  low  achievement  are  most  severely  con- 
centrated. 

Proposal  No.  9 — Reading  Improvement  Program 

It  is  suggested  that  the  state  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  reading, 
with  emphasis  on  the  process  of  tuition  in  the  primary 
grades,  of  such  kind  that  all  children  in  the  state  be 
served  by  the  program,  while  at  the  same  time  those 
children  who  have  difficulties  in  learning  to  read  are 
presented  with  special  help  to  overcome  their  disabili- 
ties. The  details  of  this  recommendation  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


State  and  Local  Fiscal  Relationships 

(a)  Identification  of  classroom  teachers  who  have 
special  competence  in  reading  instruction. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  would 
instruct  all  governing  boards  of  local  school  districts 
to  nominate  teachers  for  the  position  of  "specialist 
teacher  in  reading,  grade  I."  Nominations  would  be 
based  on  the  observed  performance  of  the  teacher  in 
instructing  children  to  read. 

All  teachers  so  nominated  would  be  notified  that 
they  had  become  eligible  to  take  a  written  examina- 
tion in  the  teaching  of  reading,  said  examination  to 
be  offered  at  least  annually  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  The  examination  might  be  prepared  by 
a  private  educational  testing  service,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  examina- 
tion in  any  case  should  be  designed  to  test  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  examinee  with  respect  to  the  several  theo- 
retical approaches  to  instruction  in  reading  and  to  the 
selection  of  methods  appropriate  for  the  requirements 
of  different  types  of  pupils. 

Any  teacher  who  failed  of  nomination  by  his  local 
governing  board  might  petition  the  state  department 
to  take  the  written  examination.  Permission  may  be 
granted  after  observation  of  the  teacher's  performance 
in  the  classroom  by  the  panel  of  qualified  persons, 
these  persons  having  been  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  panel  would  use  criteria  established 
by  the  state  department. 

Teachers  who  obtained  a  passing  grade  on  the  writ- 
ten examination,  as  defined  by  the  state  department, 
would  be  eligible  to  hold  the  position  of  "specialist 
teacher  in  reading,  grade  I." 

(b)   Duties  of  specialist  teachers. 

(i)  Specialist  teachers  would  be  relieved 
of  all  regular  classroom  responsibili- 
ties; 

(ii)  Specialist  teachers  would  supplement 
the  instruction  in  reading  offered  by 
the  regular  classroom  teacher  for  all 
pupils  in  the  first  grade ; 

(iii)  Specialist  teachers  would  administer  a 
test  in  reading,  uniform  in  all  districts 
of  the  state,  to  all  pupils  at  the  end  of 
their  first  full  year  in  school,  and  would 
analyze  the  results  thereof ; 

(iv)  Specialist  teachers  would  provide  in- 
struction in  small  groups  and  individ- 
ually to  second  and  third  grade  pupils 
who  were  judged  to  have  disabilities 
in  reading,  to  the  end,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  all  public  school  pupils  have 
acquired  the  normal  capacity  of  a  third 
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grade  pupil  to  read  by  the  completion 
of  the  third  grade. 

(c)  Employment  of  specialist  teachers. 

(i)  Specialist  teachers  would  be  employed 
by  the  governing  boards  of  local  school 
districts ; 

(ii)  Each  district  would  be  allowed  a  basic 
quota  of  specialist  teachers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 

A.D.A. 
in  grades  1-3         Specialist  teachers  in  reading  grade  I 

50-149 l 

150-299 2 

300-449 3 

etc. 

(iii)   In  districts  where  there  were  several 
schools  of  less  than  50  a.d.a.  in  grades 
1-3,    the    attendance    in    such    schools 
would  be  cumulated  for  allocation  pur- 
poses and  specialists   assigned   at  the 
ratio    of   one   specialist   for   each    100 
pupils. 
(iv)   In  school  districts  of  less  than  50  a.d.a. 
in    grades    1-3,    the    specialist    would 
serve  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools, 
(v)  No  district  would  be  authorized  to  em- 
ploy specialists  in  excess  of  110  percent 
of  its  basic  quota, 
(vi)   If  in  any  school  of  a  district  30  percent 
or   more    of    first   grade   pupils   score 
below  the  first  quartile   by  statewide 
standards  on  the  test  of  reading  pro- 
ficiency, that  district  would  be  allowed 
a  supplementary  quota  of  specialists  to 
serve  in  the  designated  school  on  the 
basis  of  1  specialist  per  300  a.d.a.  or 
fractional  part  thereof  in  grades  1-3. 
If  any  school  had  40  percent  or  more 
of  its   pupils   scoring   below   the   first 
quartile,    the    quota    for    that    school 
would  be  established  by  the  state  de- 
partment following  an  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
(vii)   School  districts  would  be  encouraged  to 
employ  one  apprentice  teacher  for  each 
specialist  in   reading.   The   apprentice 
teachers   would  be   expected   to   serve 
primarily  under  the  direction  of  the 
specialist  in  reading  to  whom  he  is  as- 
signed. 
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(d)  'Remuneration  of  specialist  teachers  in  reading. 

(i)  Each  specialist  teacher  would  receive 
an  extra  stipend  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

(ii)  This  stipend  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  salary  that  the  teacher  would  norm- 
ally receive  in  the  district  in  which  he 
is  employed. 

(iii)  The  extra  stipend  would  be  paid  only 
in  those  school  years  or  part  of  year  in 
which  the  teacher  was  serving  in  the 
position  of  specialist  teacher. 

(e)  Financing  of  the  reading  program. 

(i)  Each  district  receiving  equalization  aid 
would  be  reimbursed  in  full  for  the 
salary  and  extra  stipend  of  each  spe- 
cialist teacher  in  its  employ. 

(ii)  These  reimbursements  would  be  paid 
by  the  state  from  funds  outside  the 
General  School  Fund. 

(iii)  A  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  reading 
program  would  be  recouped  by  the 
state  in  the  following  manner.  The  total 
of  reimbursements  for  specialists'  sal- 
aries plus  stipend  would  be  deter- 
mined in  each  fiscal  year.  The  sum  so 
obtained  would  be  divided  by  a.d.a.  in 
grades  1-3,  to  obtain  the  ' '  average  per 
pupil  cost"  of  the  reading  program. 
The  figure  would  be  divided  by  2  to  ob- 
tain the  "average  local  per  pupil 
share,"  which  is  to  say  that  the  state 
and  local  districts  would  each  pay  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  costs.  The 
local  per-pupil  share  in  an  individual 
district  (only  those  districts  enrolling 
pupils  in  grades  1-3  would  be  consid- 
ered) would,  be  the  product  of 
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average  local  per- 
pupil  share 

assessed  valuation  in  district 
assessed  valuation  in  state 
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where  assessed  valuation  refers  to  total 
taxable  valuation  in  the  district  (or 
state)  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils 
in  grades  1-3  in  the  district  (or  state). 
From  General  Fund  distributions 
otherwise  due  to  districts  enrolling  ele- 
mentary pupils,  there  would  be  de- 
ducted a  sum  equal  to  the  product  of 
the   district's  average  local  per-pupil 


share    and   the   number    of   pupils    in 
a.d.a.  in  grades  1-3  in  that  district. 

(f )  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

(i)  No  tenure  would  be  established  in  the 
position  of  specialist  teacher. 

(ii)  Specialist  teachers  would  retain  salary 
and  tenure  rights  that  they  would  nor- 
mally hold  as  if  they  were  continuing 
to  serve  as  classroom  teachers. 

(iii)  Persons  qualified  to  hold  the  position  of 
specialist  teacher  could  elect  to  serve  as 
specialist  teacher  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict on  the  basis  of  an  annual  contract, 
renewable  twice.  In  such  cases,  the  spe- 
cialist teacher  would  retain  salary  and 
tenure  rights  in  the  district  of  his  con- 
tinuing employment. 

(iv)  It  would  be  declared  as  the  policy  of 
the  state  that  persons  serving  in  the 
position  of  specialist  teacher  refrain 
from  engaging  in  supplementary  pri- 
vate employment  during  the  regular 
school  year. 
Rationale 

Whereas  Proposal  No.  8  was  directed  at  the  general 
problem  of  low  achievement,  this  suggestion  is  aimed 
specifically  at  the  prevention  and  correction  of  read- 
ing disabilities.  Perhaps  the  greatest  shortcoming  of 
our  educational  system  is  the  fact  that  numbers  of 
children  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  primary 
grades  without  learning  to  read.  Practically  all  chil- 
dren attain  a  standard  of  literacy  eventually,  but 
those  who  suffer  this  initial  failure  are  handicapped 
throughout  their  educational  careers  and  further 
handicapped  in  seeking  stable,  productive  employ- 
ment. Yet,  it  is  known  that  special  techniques  are 
effective  in  correcting  reading  disabilities.  Under  this 
proposal,  high  quality  educational  resources  are  fo- 
cused on  the  prevention  of  reading  disabilities  in 
children  in  all  districts,  rich  and  poor  alike.  At  the 
same  time  extra  resources  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
individual  schools  in  which  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  pupils  have  difficulties  nonetheless.  Finally, 
the  proposal  allows  districts  which  have  more  teachers 
qualified  as  specialists  than  they  can  properly  use  to 
"lend"  their  services  to  less  fortunate  districts  for 
a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years. 

Proposal  No.  10 — Coordination  of  Secondary 
School  Programs 

It  is  suggested  that  the  duty  be  laid  upon  county 
boards  of  education  to  develop  a  plan  for  secondary 
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education  in  each  county,  to  the  end  that,  insofar  as 
possible,  every  high  school  student  has  a  viable  choice 
with  respect  to  the  program  of  instruction  he  under- 
takes, whether  his  interests  lie  in  the  liberal,  techno- 
logical, commercial,  or  artistic  fields  of  endeavor. 

Rationale 

The  rationale  for  this  proposal  is  given  in  Chap- 
ter 1,  where  it  is  indicated  that  the  comprehen- 
sive high  school,  as  presently  administered,  does  not 
appear  to  offer  programs  of  quality  which  meet  the 
interests  and  aptitudes  of  students  who  have  a  scien- 
tific-technological bent  nor  of  students  whose  strongest 
interests  lie  in  the  artistic  fields.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
county  boards,  at  least,  would  explore  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  set  of  specialized  secondary  institu- 
tions, each  type  representing  a  common  standard  of 
intellectual  excellence  but  each  type  differentiated  by 
the  academic  interest  of  teaching  staff  and  adminis- 
tration, by  physical  facilities,  and,  indeed,  by  congru- 
ence to  a  mode  of  thought,  in  accordance  with  whether 
the  institution  is  oriented  toward  liberal  studies, 
science  and  technology,  or  the  arts. 

Proposal  No.  1 1 — Teacher  Retraining 

It  is  suggested  that  the  state  reimburse  school  dis- 
tricts in  full  for  approved  expenditures  on  salaries 
of  teachers  in  the  employ  of  those  districts  who  under- 
take a  full-time  course  of  study  during  a  sabbatical 
period.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cost  associated  with 
this  reimbursement  be  shared  equally  between  state 
and  local  revenue  sources  and  that  the  local  share  be 
"pooled"  among  all  the  school  districts  of  the  state. 
Specifically,  it  is  proposed  that  one-half  of  the  sum  of 
reimbursements  in  each  year  be  deducted  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  from  the  allotment  otherwise  due  to  the 
districts  under  the  teacher  salary  grant,  with  the  de- 
duction afforded  each  district  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  of  deductions  as  the  number  of  pupils  in 
a.d.a.  of  that  district  bears  to  total  a.d.a.  of  pupils  in 
the  state.  In  approving  applications  for  reimburse- 
ment, the  department  of  education  should  give  pri- 
ority to  the  requests  of  those  teachers  who  indicate 
that  they  are  willing  to  serve  in  schools  in  depressed 
neighborhoods  after  their  period  of  study  is  com- 
pleted. 

Rationale 

This  is  a  proposal  to  improve  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  It  rests  on  two  simple  propositions : 
(a)  what  a  person  teaches  is  related  to  what  he  knows 
and  (b)  a  teacher  can  keep  abreast  of  new  develop- 


ments in  his  field  of  work  only  if  he  can  engage  peri- 
odically in  a  course  of  full-time  study.  Even  granting 
that  these  propositions  are  true,  one  cannot  expect 
school  districts  from  their  own  financial  resources  to 
be  lavish  in  providing  funds  for  teacher  retraining. 
After  all,  the  return  from  an  investment  in  teacher 
retraining  is  obtained  during  a  prolonged  stretch  of 
time,  and  before  that  time  has  elapsed  the  teacher 
in  'whom  the  investment  has  been  made  may  have 
chosen  to  go  to  work  in  another  school  district.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  proposed  that  the  state  and  local  au- 
thorities share  the  cost  of  teacher  retraining. 

Proposal  No.  12 — Program  Budgeting 

It  is  suggested  that  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation investigate  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
uniform  system  of  school  accounts  under  which  the 
concept  of  program  budgeting  can  be  applied. 

Rationale 

The  rationale  for  this  proposal  is  indicated  in 
Chapter  5.  Program  budgeting  makes  it  possible  for 
any  interested  person  to  make  detailed  comparisons 
of  the  functional  allocation  of  educational  resources. 
Specifically,  it  allows  the  person  to  see  how  educa- 
tional activities  are  distributed  among  the  schools 
of  a  district  and  how  districts  differ  with  respect  to 
the  degree  of  emphasis  they  place  on  the  various  pro- 
grams for  which  they  are  responsible.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  make  comparisons  over  time  with  regard  to 
the  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  particular  school  ac- 
tivities. Such  information  should  be  useful  in  making 
choices  about  which  programs  in  an  authority  should 
be  expanded  and  about  which  should  be  contracted. 

Proposal  No.  13 — State  Board  of  Educational  Provision 

It  is  suggested  that  there  be  established  a  State 
Board  of  Educational  Provision,  authorized  to  make 
recommendations  in  four  main  areas  of  concern :  the 
revision  of  uniform  salary  schedules  for  full-time 
classroom  teachers ;  the  development  of  position  classi- 
fications for  certificated  personnel;  the  certification 
requirements  for  the  position  classifications  so  devel- 
oped; and  the  distribution  of  certificated  personnel 
among  the  districts  of  the  state.  The  board  should 
include  members  representing  teachers'  organizations, 
school  governing  boards,  the  university  and  the  state 
colleges,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
Department  of  Finance.  The  board  should  use  a 
small,  permanent  staff  and  have  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able to  obtain  necessary  research  from  public  or 
private  bodies  under  contract. 
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Rationale 

It  is  believed  to  be  important  that  a  new  body  be 
established  to  render  advice  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
structure  of  the  uniform  salary  schedule  (Proposal 
No.  1).  However,  it  is  also  believed  that  matters  of 
salary  policy  should  not  be  considered  separately 
from  policies  on  classification  of  certificated  personnel 
(as  discussed  in  Chapter  5),  from  policies  on  stand- 
ards of  entry  to  educational  positions,  and  from  policy 
in  the  geographical  distribution  of  teachers'  services 
(as  discussed  in  Chapter  4). 

Cost  of  the  Proposals 

As  of  the  year  1962-63,  the  chief  costs  to  state  reve- 
nue sources  would  be  the  following : 

General  purpose  aid 

Teacher  salary  grants  (#2) $1,040,000,000 

Resource  equalizer  grant  (#3)—  83,200,000 

Subtotal $1,123,200,000 

Less ; 

Yield  of  uniform  tax  ( #7 )   _      $404,200,000 
Federal  and  miscellaneous 

funds  (#4)   15,000,000 

Subtotal $419,200,000 

Net  amount  of  general  purpose 
aid $704,000,000 
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Special  purpose  aid 

Increase  in  transportation  allow- 
ances (#5) $26,000,000 

Low  achievement  schools  (#8)  _"_  9,500,000 

Reading  improvement  (#9) 31,000,000 

Teacher  retraining  (#11) 20,000,000 

Total         $86,500,000 

In  1962-63,  the  state  was  distributing  $701  million 
in  general  purpose  aid  under  existing  programs,  so 
the  proposals  of  this  chapter  would  have  rep- 
resented an  increase  of  $3  million  in  general  purpose 
aid  in  1962-63  and  an  increase  of  $86.5  million  in 
special  purpose  subventions,  a  total  rise  of  approxi- 
mately $90  million.  Taking  account  of  the  changes  in 
educational  costs,  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools,  and  of  the  increase  in  the  dis- 
tributions of  state  subventions  that  are  occurring  as 
existing  statutes  are  implemented,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  adoption  of  the  proposals  in  this  chapter  would 
represent  an  added  burden  on  state  revenue  sources 
in  1964-65  of  $105,000,000. 

In  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  educational  opera- 
tions in  the  state,  this  is  a  modest  rise.  However,  it 
is  believed  that  the  revisions  in  state-local  relations 
which  are  outlined  in  this  chapter  represent  an  ad- 
vance in  equity,  equity  in  the  provision  of  educational 
services  and  equity  in  the  distribution  of  local  tax 
burdens. 


CHAPTER  I 

EQUITY  IN  THE  PROVISION  AND  FINANCING  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


First  Observations  on  Equality  of  Opportunity 

To  set  the  stage,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  possi- 
ble meanings  of  "equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. ' '  Three  general  definitions  follow : 

(1)  Each  child  shall  be  offered  opportunities  to 
develop  his  inborn  talents  to  the  fullest  degree 
of  which  he  is  capable.  This  is  a  general  phras- 
ing of  the  general,  idealistic  philosophy  of 
American  education. 

(2)  Each  child  is  provided  with  schooling  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  ' '  age,  aptitude,  and  ability. ' ' 
This  is  the  English  phrasing  as  it  appeared  in 
the  1944  Education  Act. 

(3)  ".  .  .  A  and  B  have  'equality  of  educational 
opportunity'  when  they  live  under  conditions 
which  do  not  provide  either  person  with  any 
material  advantage  over  the  other  in  selecting 
or  pursuing  his  educational  goals."  x  This  is  a 
somewhat  more  precise  statement  of  versions 
(1)  and  (2). 

Even  the  most  casual  observation  would  indicate 
that  we  do  not  have  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity, as  defined  in  these  general  terms.  Furthermore, 
the  slogan  represents  a  goal  which  cannot  be  achieved 
in  any  foreseeable  period  of  time.  There  are  at  least 
four  reasons  for  this.  (1)  The  things  that  a  child 
learns  in  the  early  years  of  his  formal  schooling,  i.e., 
in  the  primary  grades,  represent  options  he  can  exer- 
cise to  extend  his  learning  in  later  years.  Some  chil- 
dren know  more  than  others  know  when  they  enter 
school  and  some  have  a  stronger  motivation  to  learn 
than  others  do.  These  factors  affect  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress of  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  and  these  factors 
themselves  are  determined  in  significant  part  by  the 
kind  of  home  environment  children  have.  (We  shall 
offer  data  which  are  consistent  with  this  point.)  Com- 
plete equality  would  demand  that  children  be  placed 
in  state  institutions  and  provided  with  the  same  kind 
of  environment  from  birth.  Such  a  notion  is  abhorrent 
to  our  concept  of  family  life.  (2)  Not  all  children  can 


receive  instruction  from  the  one  teacher  who  is  best 
for  them  in  a  given  school  year.  (3)  Similarly,  we  rec- 
ognize that  children  learn  from  each  other,  but  not 
every  child  can  be  put  with  that  one  group  of  children 
from  whose  presence  he  would  profit  most.  (4) 
Schools  offer  "vocational  courses"  in  those  areas 
where  the  program  is  general  (e.g.,  the  college  pre- 
paratory program)  and  in  which  the  demand  for 
skills  is  widespread  (e.g.,  auto  mechanics),  but  it  is 
completely  unrealistic  to  suggest  that  schools  should 
cater  to  narrowly  defined  occupational  aims  of  each 
student.2  It  has  been  suggested  if  a  student  in  Maine 
wished  to  be  an  orange  grower,  no  one  would  hold  the 
state  remiss  if  it  declined  to  offer  a  program  in  this 
type  of  agriculture. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  a  Utopian  goal.  It  can  also  be 
stated  that  knowledge  about  how  people  learn — and 
about  what  combinations  of  school  resources  are  most 
efficient  in  promoting  their  learning — is  limited.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  has  been  a  need  to  devise  a  simple 
benchmark  for  the  state  to  use  in  judging  whether 
departures  from  equality  of  opportunity  are  suffici- 
ently serious  to  warrant  the  state's  taking  action  to 
correct  them.  The  measure  most  commonly  used  is 
expenditure  per  pupil,  expressed  in  dollars.  The  ad- 
ministrative unit  used  in  computing  the  figures  ordi- 
narily is  the  local  school  district.  For  example,  if  all 
elementary  districts  in  a  state  spent  the  same  number 
of  dollars  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  this 
would  be  regarded  as  a  situation  in  which  a  high  de- 
gree of  equality  of  provision  had  been  achieved  and, 
further,  as  a  situation  in  which  equality  of  opportu- 
nity prevailed.  This  is  certainly  a  first  approximation 
for  public  policy,  and  recommendations  toward  reduc- 
ing existing  disparities  of  expenditure  in  California 


1  Myron  Lieberman,  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  in 
B.  Othanel  Smith  and  Robert  H.  Ennis,  Language  and  Con- 
cepts in  Education,  Chicago,  Rand  McNally  and  Company, 
1961,  p.  142. 


2  It  may  seem  strange  to  describe  the  college  preparatory  program 
in  a  secondary  school  as  a  vocational  program.  However,  the 
authors  of  the  final  report  of  Project  Talent,  the  most  recent 
major  investigation  of  the  American  high  school,  had  this 
to  say :  "Among  high  school  graduates  who  enter  college, 
over  80  percent  do  so  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  life 
work.  It  is  clear  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  high 
school  students  at  the  present  time  conceive  of  the  major 
purpose  of  secondary  education  as  vocational  training  .  .  . 
The  traditional  conception  of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion as  preparation  for  and  training  in  the  liberal  arts  is 
not  shared  by  any  significant  percentage  of  American  high 
school  students  in  the  1960*s."  John  C.  Flanagan  et  ah,  The 
American  High  School  Student,  final  report  for  Cooperative 
Research  Project  No.  635,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Pitts- 
burgh, University  of  Pittsburgh,  1964,  p.  1-1. 
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will  later  be  made.  However,  it  is  a  good  first  approxi- 
mation only  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  all  districts  have 
roughly  the  same  proportions  of  children  who  are 
cheap  to  educate  and  of  children  who  are  expensive. 
Because  it  appears  true  that  the  facility  of  a  pupil  to 
learn  is  strongly  related  to  his  home  background,  such 
a  condition  of  equal  proportions  would  be  likely  to 
exist  only  if  all  districts  have  populations  which  are 
socially  heterogeneous.  Given  the  fact  that  our  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  are  themselves  socially  strati- 
fied, the  process  of  relating  equality  of  expenditure  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  makes  sense  only 
if  all  districts  are  of  rather  large  size.  Similarly,  to 
relate  equality  of  expenditure  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity assumes  that  all  districts  have  approximately 
equal  access  to  the  markets  in  which  educational  in- 
puts are  purchased.  The  chief  educational  input  pur- 
chased in  the  marketplace  is  teachers'  services.  The 
reputation,  location,  and  characteristics  of  resident 
pupils  afford  some  districts  hiring  advantages  of  a 
nonmonetary  type;  other  districts  enter  the  market 
under  hiring  disadvantages.  Thus,  certain  districts 
obtain  better  teachers  for  the  dollar  than  others  do. 
But  this  is  a  problem  that  will  be  alleviated  as  dis- 
tricts are  consolidated  or  unified  into  bodies  of  larger 
size. 

Basic  Formulas  for  School  Support 

Just  as  equality  of  expenditure  per  pupil  is  em- 
ployed as  a  benchmark  to  examine  the  degree  to  which 
equality  of  opportunity  is  attained  in  a  state,  there 
are  other  criteria  for  examining  equity  of  local  tax 
contribution.  These  are  more  easily  discussed,  how- 
ever, if  one  considers  the  basic  formulas  for  support 
of  public  education. 

A.  The  Foundation  Program  Plan 

Approximately  65  percent  of  aid  for  public  educa- 
tion in  the  50  states  is  distributed  under  a  type  of 
formula  called  the  foundation  program  plan.  This 
scheme  is  the  keystone  of  school  support  programs  in 
three-quarters  of  the  states,  the  program  around 
which  various  special  purpose  subventions  for  schools 
are  tied.  The  amount  of  subsidy  for  general  school 
purposes  that  a  district  receives  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dollar  estimate  of  expenditure  requirements 
and  a  dollar  estimate  of  a  reasonable  local  contribu- 
tion toward  meeting  those  requirements.  That  is,  an 
estimate  is  prepared  of  the  costs  of  basic  educational 
services  in  a  district  and  another  estimate  is  prepared 
of  how  much  local  taxpayers  should  pay  in  meeting 
those  costs.  If  the  estimated  expenditures  exceed  the 


estimated  amount  of  local  contribution,  the  gap  in 
revenues  is  closed  by  state  subsidy. 

The  estimate  of  expenditure  needs  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  attendance  in  the  local  schools  by  a  figure 
which  represents  an  "adequate"  level  of  expenditure 
per  pupil.  This  latter  figure  is  called  the  ' '  foundation 
program";  it  is  intended  to  represent  the  amount  of 
dollars  per  pupil  required  to  purchase  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  an  educational  program.  The  local  contribu- 
tion toward  school  costs  is  the  product  of  a  mandatory 
(or,  in  some  states,  computational)  tax  rate  and  the 
value  of  the  local  property  tax  base.  For  example, 
suppose  the  state  determines  that  adequate  education 
costs  $400  a  pupil  and  that  citizens  of  all  school  dis- 
tricts should  be  willing  to  tax  themselves  for  schools 
at  a  rate  of  one  percent  of  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erties (i.e.,  at  a  rate  $1.00  per  hundred  of  assessed  val- 
uation). If  a  district  has  2,000  pupils  and  if  it  has  a 
tax  base  of  $24  million,  then  the  state  subsidy  is  com- 
puted as  (2,000  X  $400)  —  (.01  X  $24,000,000)  = 
($800,000)  —  ($240,000)  =  $560,000.  The  locality 
contributes  $120  per  pupil  and  the  state  pays  $280, 
yielding  the  foundation  program  of  $400.  If  another 
district  of  the  same  size  in  pupils  is  twice  as  rich,  i.e., 
it  has  a  tax  base  of  $48  million,  its  local  contribution 
per  pupil  will  be  $240  and  its  state  subsidy  will  be 
$160,  again  totaling  to  the  foundation  program  of 
$400.  Though  the  two  districts  are  different  in  wealth, 
they  can  both  provide  a  $400  program  at  the  same 
local  tax  rate,  namely  $1.00  per  hundred  of  assessed 
valuation. 

Theoretically,  the  mandatory  local  rate  is  set  at 
that  value  which  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  founda- 
tion program  in  the  richest  district  of  the  state.3  The 
formula  for  the  foundation  program  plan,  then  can  be 
written  as 

At  =  NiU  —  rYi, 

where     A»  =  subsidy  to  the  ith  district, 

Ni  =  number  of  pupils  in  the  ith  district, 
u  =  dollar  value  of  the  foundation  program, 
r  =  mandatory  local  tax  rate, 
Yt  =  property  tax  base  of  the  ith.  district. 

with       r  =  N\u/Yi 

where  Ai  and  Yi  refer  to  the  number  of  pupils  and 
tax  base  in  the  richest  district  of  the  state. 

As  indicated,  the  foundation  program  plan  is  de- 
signed for  the  distribution  of  general  purpose  school 
aid.  It  is  ordinarily  supplemented  by  the  distributions 


8  The  foundation  program  plan,  also  known  as  the  "Strayer- 
Haig  formula,"  was  first  suggested  for  educational  grants  in 
George  D.  Strayer  and  Robert  M.  Haig,  Financing  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  report  reviewed  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  Commission 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp.  173-174. 
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of  aid  for  pupil  transportation,  capital  outlay,  and  the 
like.  With  this  background,  the  equity  features  of  the 
plan,  insofar  as  property  tax  rates  are  concerned 
can  now  be  considered. 

(1)  For  the  elements  of  the  educational  program 
common  to  all  districts,  such  as  the  provision  of 
teachers'  services,  supply  of  materials,  maintenance 
of  buildings  and  so  on,  each  district,  no  matter  how 
rich  or  poor,  is  able  to  provide  the  standard  amount 
per  pupil,  as  measured  by  the  value  of  the  founda- 
tion program,  at  equal  local  tax  rates. 

(2)  Where  costs  per  pupil  are  likely  to  show  sharp 
differences  from  one  district  to  another,  as  in  such 
areas  as  transportation  and  capital  outlay,  the  state 
seeks  to  assume  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  burden, 
on  the  grounds  that  such  differences  reflect  "  neces- 
sary costs,"  i.e.,  costs  beyond  the  control  of  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  individual  district.4 

(3)  Accordingly,  when  one  district  has  a  higher 
local  tax  rate  than  another,  the  extra  burden 
reflects  either  inefficiency  in  financial  manage- 
ment or  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  are  willing 
to  provide  an  extra-high-quality  school  pro- 
gram for  their  pupils.  These  two  causes  of  high 
tax  rates,  it  might  be  claimed,  are  exactly  those 
that  local  taxpayers,  not  the  citizens  of  the 
whole  state,  should  be  made  to  shoulder. 

However,  it  all  seldom  works  out  in  such  an  ideal 
fashion.  First,  it  has  proved  to  be  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult task  to  define  the  foundation  program.  New  York, 
the  state  that  pioneered  in  the  use  of  the  foundation 
program  type  of  aid  and  the  state  where  an  extraor- 
dinarily large  number  of  studies  were  directed  to  this 
topic,  gave  up  the  search  in  1962  and  adopted  a  per- 
centage equalizing  scheme,  to  be  discussed  below.  In 
California,  extensive  and  sophisticated  studies  have 
failed  to  provide  a  mechanism  under  which  a  given 
dollar  sum  can  be  rigorously  defended  as  a  measure 
of  an  adequate  program.  Moreover,  the  concept  of  the 
foundation  program,  as  it  has  been  developed,  does 
not  take  account  adequately  of  the  two  key  differences 
among  districts  mentioned  earlier,  namely,  that  some 
districts  may  have  a  high  proportion  of  children  who 
are  expensive  to  educate  and  that  some  districts  may 
have  a  difficult  time  in  hiring  good  teachers  at  con- 
ventional rates  of  pay.  Both  of  these  cost-increasing 
factors,  of  course,  may  well  impinge  on  the  same  dis- 
trict at  the  same  time. 


*  For  a  discussion  of  "necessary  costs"  and  how  they  should  be 
recognized  in  grant  schemes,  see  D.  S.  Lees,  et  ah,  Local 
Expenditure  and  Exchequer  Grants,  London,  Institute  of 
Municipal  Treasures  and  Accountants,  Inc.,  1956,  Chapter  IV. 


Second,  it  is  not  true  that  the  mandatory  local  tax 
rate  is  set  at  that  point  which  would  raise  the  cost 
of  the  foundation  program  in  the  richest  district: 
commonly,  it  is  set  at  a  point  considerably  higher  than 
this.  Where  the  range  in  assessed  valuation  per  pupil 
is  wide,  as  is  true  in  California,  to  determine  r  in  the 
theoretical  way  would  establish  a  miniscule  level  of 
mandatory  local  support,  with  the  result  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  cost  of  public  education  would  be 
on  the  state.  Consequently,  the  richer  districts  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  equalization  grant,  which  is  no  hard- 
ship, because  they  can  all  provide  the  foundation 
program  at  lower  tax  rates  than  the  average  and 
poorer-than-average  districts  are  able  to. 

Third,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  rich  districts  are 
given  flat  grants  (in  California,  these  grants  are 
called  basic  aid).  The  effect  of  these  various  difficul- 
ties is  that  the  foundation  program  plan  does  not 
afford  much  equalization  of  local  tax  rates,  in  practice. 

Fourth,  under  the  plan,  districts  generally  are  free 
to  spend  what  they  wish  in  excess  of  the  foundation 
program  and  the  richer  the  district  the  easier  it  finds 
it  to  raise  its  school  expenditures  to  high  levels.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  this  freedom  represents  no  in- 
equity, because  the  foundation  program  covers  the 
basic  costs  of  education,  and  so  when  a  district  spends 
in  excess  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  program  it  is  us- 
ing its  own  money  at  its  own  discretion  to  buy  a  few 
educational  frills.  This  is  an  absurdity.  High  spend- 
ing districts  use  their  wealth  to  command  the  services 
of  large  numbers  of  superior  teachers  and  to  provide 
them  with  high  quality  supplies  and  equipment.  In- 
deed, one  can  surmise  that  the  richer  the  district  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  oe  so  foolish  as  to  spend  money  on 
"frills."  Thus,  the  foundation  program  fails  oy  de- 
sign to  achieve  equality  of  provision. 

B.  The  Percentage-equalizing  Grant 

Such  difficulties  with  the  foundation  program  as 
those  mentioned  above  have  led  a  few  states,  notably 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island,  to 
adopt  a  quite  different  form  of  general  purpose  aid, 
called  a  percentage-equalizing  program.  Under  this 
plan  general  purpose  aid  is  distributed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  state  pays  to  the  local  authorities  a  share — 
or  percentage — of  locally  determined  school  expendi- 
tures. The  share  is  larger  in  poor  districts  than  rich; 
hence,  the  grant  is  said  to  have  equalizing  effects. 

If  the  range  in  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  is  not 
extreme,  it  can  be  arranged  that  any  two  districts, 
regardless  of  the  difference  in  their  wealth,  can  fi- 
nance equal  dollar  expenditures  per  pupil  at  equal 
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local  tax  rates.  That  is,  if  district  A  spends  $400  per 
pupil  and  lias  a  tax  rate  of  $2.50,  all  other  districts 
that  spend  $400  per  pupil  will  also  have  a  tax  rate  of 
$2.50.  If  district  B  spends  $500  per  pupil  and  has  a 
tax  rate  of  $3.00,  then  all  other  districts  that  spend 
$500  will  have  the  $3.00  rate.  Expenditure  per  pupil 
and  district  tax  rates  move  in  a  one-to-one  relation. 
This  is  achieved  when  grants  are  distributed  under 
the  following  formula : 

Ai=  (1  —  x  ■  yi/y)Eh 
where  At  =  grant  to  ith  district, 

x  =  arbitrary  constant,  normally  having  a 

value  between  0  and  1, 
t/i  =  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  in  the  *th 

district, 
y  =  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  in  the  state, 
Ei  =  school  expenditure  in  the  ith  district. 

The  constant  x,  having  a  value  ordinarily  between 
0  and  1,  represents  approximately  the  total  local  share 
of  school  support ;  according  1  —  x  represents  the 
state  share,  approximately.  The  state  share  can  be 
adjusted  downward  by  assigning  a  higher  value  to  x 
and  upward  by  assigning  a  lower  value.  If  the  state 
wishes  to  meet  half  the  cost  of  public  education 
through  its  subventions,  the  value  of  x,  of  course,  will 
be  O.5.5 

Though  the  feature  of  equal  tax  rates  for  equal  per- 
pupil  expenditures  is  attractive  on  equity  grounds, 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  use  of  a  percentage-equaliz- 
ing grant.  For  one  thing,  the  device  can  be  regarded 
as  giving  a  "blank  check"  to  the  local  school  districts. 
The  state's  commitment  to  spend  on  schools  becomes 
a  function  directly  and  immediately  of  expenditure 
decisions  in  the  individual  local  authorities.  Further, 
in  the  poor  districts,  the  state  share  will  be  large. 
Suppose  a  district  is  in  the  position  of  receiving  90 
percent  of  its  support  from  the  state.  Then,  it  will 
know  that  it  can  obtain  $10  of  school  services  by  in- 
creasing its  own  expenditure  by  $1.  Such  a  bargain 
in  school  services  may  produce  a  distortion  in  local 
spending  practice,  with  the  result  that  school  services 
are  unduly  favored  over  other  public  activities. 

The  Need  for  Reform 

Section  17300  of  the  California  Education  Code 
(1963)  states  in  part : 

"The  system  of  public  school  support  should 
effect  a  partnership  between  the  State,  the 
county,  and  the  local  district,  with  each  partici- 

B  For  further  discussion  of  percentage-equalizing-  grants  see 
C.  S.  Benson,  "State  Aid  Patterns,"  in  Jesse  Burkhead  'Pub- 
lic School  Finance,  Syracuse,  Syracuse  University  Press 
1964,  p.  205  ff.  y  &l 


pating  equitably  in  accordance  with  its  relative 
ability  .  .  .  Toward  [the]  foundation  program, 
each  county  and  district,  through  a  uniform 
method  should  contribute  in  accordance  with  its 
true  financial  ability. 

"The  system  of  public  school  support  should 
provide,  through  the  foundation  program,  for 
essential  educational  opportunities  for  all  who  at- 
tend the  public  schools. ' ' 

It  will  be  shown  below  that  standards  of  provision 
of  school  services  now  vary  markedly  from  one  school 
district  to  another.  It  will  also  be  shown  that  local 
property  tax  rates  to  support  school  services  are 
widely  different  in  the  districts  of  the  state.  Further, 
and  this  is  the  crucial  point,  some  school  districts  are 
able  to  provide  a  high-expenditure  school  program  at 
rates  of  tax  which  are  relatively  low,  while  other  dis- 
tricts must  tax  themselves  heavily  to  finance  a  low- 
expenditure  program.  These  conditions  will  be  amelio- 
rated but  not  removed  through  the  process  of  unifica- 
tion that  is  now  taking  place. 

One  significant  criterion  of  a  public  activity  is  that 
it  seek  to  provide  equal  treatment  of  equals.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  public  education  K-14  in  California 
fails  to  meet  this  criterion,  both  with  respect  to  pro- 
vision of  services  and  with  respect  to  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden.  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  California  is  characterized  by  a  markedly  greater 
degree  of  inequality  than  exists  in  other  states;  some 
have  done  more  to  achieve  equality  and  some  less. 
However,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  present  situation 
is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Legislature,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Section  17300  of  the  code. 

A  serious  effort  to  reduce  inequalities  of  provision 
and  local  tax  effort  might  be  seen  as  a  threat  to  the 
preservation  of  home  rule.  Certain  points  should  be 
noted.  Some  school  districts  have  much  more  home 
rule  than  others  do,  which  is  to  say  that  some  districts 
are  too  small  or  too  poor  or  too  isolated  to  exercise 
significant  choices  about  the  kinds  of  school  services 
they  provide.  Second,  through  the  years  the  state  has 
exercised  increasing  control  over  what  the  schools  are 
to  do  and  on  occasion  it  has  also  indicated  how  the 
tasks  laid  upon  the  local  school  districts  are  to  be  per- 
formed. In  contrast  and  relatively  speaking,  the  state 
has  taken  a  laissrz-faire  position  toward  the  question 
of  how  well  the  districts  perform  the  tasks  laid  upon 
them.  Most  particularly,  districts  are  free,  taking  ac- 
count of  statutory  minimums  and  subject  to  their 
local  financial  constraints,  to  set  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers they  employ  and  they  are  generally  free  to  deter- 
mine how  many  teachers  they  will  hire.  The  result  has 
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been  that  the  geographic  distribution  of  teachers' 
services  appears  to  be  quite  uneven,  with  regard  both 
to  quantitative  and  qualitative  standards. 

If  the  state  continues  its  drive  to  enlarge  school  dis- 
tricts, it  will  thereby  reduce  the  disparity  of  resources 
that  now  plagues  education.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
allow  districts  to  reap  economies  of  scale,  so  that  more 
varied  educational  offerings  can  be  accommodated 
within  their  budgets.  In  sum,  enlargement  of  size  of 
district  serves  to  increase  home  rule  in  those  districts 
that  presently  have  quite  little  of  it. 

Further,  should  the  state  shift  the  degree  of  its  em- 
phasis from  specifying  the  components  of  the  curri- 
culum to  the  other  objective  of  seeking  a  more  even 
geographic  distribution  of  educational  resources 
(which  shift  itself  implies  the  existence  of  informed 
and  responsible  local  districts  who  recognize  accept- 
able standards  of  control  of  costs),  the  net  effects  on 
local  autonomy  might  well  be  regarded  as  favorable. 
The  question  of  whether  the  leveling  up  of  standards 
of  educational  provision  and  of  local  tax  rates  have 
wholly  harmful  effects  on  home  rule  is  not  a  simple 
one,  simple,  that  is,  in  the  present  context  of  state- 
local  relations.  Accordingly,  the  goal  of  reduction  of 
existing  inequalities  should  not  be  condemned  out  of 
hand  on  the  basis  that  it  abrogates  home  rule. 

Some  New  Emphasis  in  the  Concept  of  Equality 
of  Opportunity 

Under  the  rubric  of  equality  of  opportunity,  there 
are  various  specific  measures  that  can  be  taken,  and 
two  of  these  are,  we  judge,  crucial  at  this  time.  The 
first  is  the  establishment  of  a  program  to  provide 
''equality  of  attainment"  in  the  early  primary  grades. 
The  second  is  to  provide  secondary  students  with  a 
real  choice  in  the  type  of  school  they  attend.  These 
steps  are  aimed  at  the  most  fundamental  shortcoming 
of  American  education,  namely,  that  a  high  propor- 
tion of  our  youth  leave  school  without  having  devel- 
oped the  capacity  to  learn.  Some  young  people  demon- 
strate their  rejection  of  learning  by  leaving  school  as 
soon  as  they  are  legally  able  to  do  so.  Others  demon- 
state  it  by  truancy,  refusal  to  perform  any  but  the 
most  rudimentary  classroom  assignments,  and  by  tak- 
ing actions  to  disrupt  school  activities.  Evidence  is 
abundant  that  rejection  of  learning  is  associated  with 
juvenile  delinquency,  criminality  of  adults,  chronic 
unemployment,  and  broken  homes.  The  evidence  is 
also  abundant  that  the  effects  of  rejection  of  learning 
carry  over  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  which  is 
to  say  that  the  performance  of  children  in  school  is 
highly  associated  with  the  level  of  educational  attain- 
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ment  of  their  parents.6  It  is  not  suggested  that  all 
children  be  expected  to  develop  the  capacity  to  learn 
the  same  kinds  of  things  nor  that  they  be  expected  to 
develop  their  capacities  to  the  same  level,  but  a  situa- 
tion in  which  about  one-third  of  our  youth  turn  their 
backs  on  what  schools  have  to  offer  is  dangerous  in  an 
increasingly  technological  society.  The  situation  does 
not  reflect  nonconformity  as  much  as  it  does  a  pre- 
vading  and  erosive  form  of  negativism. 

The  early  primary  grades,  in  particular  grades  1-3, 
is  a  strategic  point  of  attack  on  the  problem.  Knowl- 
edge about  educational  processes  (though  it  remains 
limited)  has  advanced  to  the  point  that  one  can  make 
the  following  statements  with  confidence.  (1)  The  per- 
formance of  a  student  in  a  conventional  school  set- 
ting can  be  predicted  with  reasonable  accuracy  for 
his  entire  school  life  as  early  as  grade  one.  (2)  Special 
or  nonconventional  techniques  have  been  used  success- 
fully to  raise  the  standard  of  achievement  of  children 
for  whom  the  prognosis  indicates  low  performance 
in  the  conventional  school  organization.  (3)  Measures 
to  upgrade  achievement  become  increasingly  less  ef- 
fective the  longer  their  use  is  delayed.7  These  findings 
indicate  that  the  state  could  properly  establish  a  pri- 
ority of  concern  about  performance  of  pupils  in 
grades  one  through  three  and  that  it  might  encourage 
local  districts  to  place  a  special  effort  on  bringing 
all  children  up  to  a  defined  standard  of  performance 
in  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  use  of  numbers.  As 
indicated,  this  will  require  that  special  attention — 
and  possibly  the  expenditure  of  extra  funds — be  de- 
voted to  children  who  start  their  formal  schooling 
under  educational  handicaps.  These  handicaps  are  re- 
lated most  strongly  to  home  background,  but  the 
groups  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in- 
clude some  who  come  from  relatively  affluent  homes. 
In  any  case,  it  is  now  possible  to  identify  this  group 
of  children  quite  early.  It  should  be  added,  of  course, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  goal  of  equality  of  at- 
tainment does  not  imply  that  bright  children  are  to 
be  held  back  in  their  progress;  it  simply  means  that 
a  certain  standard  of  attainment  is  expected  of  all 
children  by  the  time  they  reach  the  end  of  the  third 
grade. 

u  Evidence  is  presented  in  this  report  in  Chapter  4.  See  also  Man- 
power Report  of  the  President  and  a  Report  on  Manpower 
Requirements,  Resources,  Utilization,  and  Training  (by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor),  Washington,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1964,  pp.  72-77  ;  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  88th  Congress,  2d 
Session,  Poverty  in  the  United  States,  Washington,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1964,  Chapters  4  and  13  ;  H.  Thomas 
James,  J.  Alan  Thomas,  and  Harald  J.  Dyck,  Wealth,  Ex- 
penditure and  Decision  Making  for  Education,  Cooperative 
Research  Project  No.  1241,  Stanford,  Stanford  University, 
1963,  Chapter  5. 

7  Arlene  Payne,  "Early  Prediction  of  Achievement,"  Administra- 
tive Notebook,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago,  September 
1964;  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
catlon,  and  Welfare,  Programs  for  the  Educationally  Disad- 
vantaged, Washington,   Government  Printing  Office,    19G3. 
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It  would  be  rather  pointless,  however,  to  take  meas- 
ures to  overcome  the  initial  disadvantages  with  which 
some  children  enter  school  only  to  have  them  become 
bored  and  disenchanted  with  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them  at  the  secondary  level.  Secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  emphasizes  college  prep- 
aratory programs  and  are  ideally  suited,  probably, 
for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  will  obtain  a  mini- 
mum of  four  years  of  formal  higher  education  and 
then  enter  such  fields  as  law,  business  administration, 
teaching,  and  the  ministry.  There  is  no  particular  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  college  preparatory  program  is 
either  especially  challenging  or  interesting  to  those 
young  people  whose  interests  lie  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  technology,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in  arts,  on  the 
other.  Now,  it  may  be  claimed  that  our  "comprehen- 
sive" secondary  schools  offer  different  programs  or 
"tracks"  to  students  with  these  latter  interests.  Such 
claims  should  be  viewed  with  great  skepticism.  In 
some  cases  there  is  little  difference  between  the  tracks 
except  with  regard  to  the  level  of  performance  ex- 
pected of  the  student.  In  other  cases,  the  noncollege 
programs,  even  if  they  are  differentiated  by  content, 
are  disjointed,  indifferently  organized,  characterized 
by  poor  teaching,  and  starved  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Hierarchies  of  status  exist  within  schools  as 
well  as  within  our  larger  society,  and  pride  of  place 
in  comprehensive  high  schools  goes  to  the  academically 
oriented,  liberal  arts  curricula.  Both  students  and 
faculty  receive  rewards  primarily  for  the  kind  of  aca- 
demic performances  that  rate  high  with  college  and 
university  admissions  officers.  It  might  be  estimated 
that  the  comprehensive  high  school  fails  to  fit  the 
interests  of  about  one-third  to  one-half  our  youth, 
which  is  to  say,  among  other  things,  that  there  is  a 
phenomenal  waste  of  money  involved  in  secondary 
education.  This  is  of  two  kinds:  the  direct  costs  in- 
volved in  custodial  care  of  adolescents  and  the  loss  in 
productive  capacity  to  the  society  when  the  students 
lack  an  efficient  means  of  developing  their  talents. 
The  situation  also  represents  a  gross  form  of  inequal- 


ity of  opportunity  and  one  which  will  not  be  auto- 
matically corrected  by  leveling  the  expenditures  per 
pupil  among  the  districts  of  the  state.  Accordingly, 
it  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the 
introduction  of  a  tripartite  system  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, under  which  a  student  may  attend,  as  his  in- 
terests indicate,  a  general  high  school,  a  technical 
high  school,  or  a  high  school  of  arts.  For  those  who 
are  concerned  about  such  matters,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  tripartite  system  can  provide  as  much  social 
cohesiveness  as  the  comprehensive  high  school  has 
been  able  to  provide. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  chapter  it  was  indicated 
that  under  the  conventional  view  inequalities  of  op- 
portunity exist  when  the  instructional  expenditures 
per  pupil  show  a  wide  variation  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  a  state.  The  unit  for  measurement,  then,  is  the 
district.  The  more  significant  unit  for  measurement 
may  well  be  the  individual  school  within  the  district 
and  the  important  questions  to  consider  may  be  (a) 
whether  all  pupils  in  a  given  elementary  school  attain 
a  basic  standard  of  achievement  in  the  fundamental 
skills  of  reading  and  numbers  and  (b)  whether  the 
students  in  a  given  secondary  school  find  their  work 
to  be  interesting,  challenging,  and  rewarding.  Ele- 
mentary schools  show  substantial  differences  in  the 
characteristics  of  their  pupils.  The  aptitudes  and  mo- 
tivations of  secondary  students  are  probably  different 
enough  to  call  for  greater  specialization  among  high 
schools  than  we  now  have.  This  conclusion  would  fol- 
low from  the  above  discussion :  whereas  it  is  defensible 
policy  of  the  state  to  seek  a  more  uniform  standard 
of  provision  among  school  districts,  to  the  end  that 
greater  geographical  uniformity  is  achieved  in  the 
different  areas  of  California,  it  is  also  good  policy  to 
encourage  local  authorities  to  make  greater  distinc- 
tion in  the  staff  and  material  requirements  of  indi- 
vidual schools  than  they  now  do,  to  the  end  that  edu- 
cational resources  within  districts  are  allocated  in 
accordance  with  the  learning  requirements  of  the  pu- 
pils served  by  those  schools. 


CHAPTER  II 

CALIFORNIA  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  SETTING 


This  chapter  makes  selected  comparisons  of  Cali- 
fornia school  finance  with  school  finance  in  other  states 
of  the  nation.  The  data  apply  mainly  to  K-12  edu- 
cation, because  junior  college  enrollments  are  not 
widely  enough  distributed  among  the  states  to  afford 
interesting  comparisons.  The  data  in  this  section  are 
taken  from  reports  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.1  These  are  the 
only  organizations  that  collect  any  large  amount  of 
educational  data  on  a  national  basis.  In  some  in- 
stances the  estimates  for  California  may  not  agree 
precisely  with  what  are  produced  by  the  state  depart- 
ment, since  these  national  bodies  in  their  effort  to 
obtain  uniformity  of  reporting  occasionally  apply 
definitions  which  depart  somewhat  from  local  prac- 
tice. Differences  in  estimates,  however,  are  generally 
small. 

Enrollment  and  High  School  Graduates 

For  the  school  year  1963-64,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  reported  an  enrollment  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  California  of  4,315,- 
000  students.  This  represented  10.3  percent  of  total 
public  school  enrollment  in  the  country  (41,758,000). 
As  is  well  known,  California  tops  the  list  of  the  50 
states  in  enrollment.  The  next  largest  state  to  Cali- 
fornia was  New  York,  but  California 's  enrollment  ex- 
ceeded that  of  New  York  by  1,117,000. 

Whereas  nationally  the  percentage  of  elementary 
enrollments  to  the  total  was  64.2,  the  corresponding 
percentage  in  California  was  higher,  namely,  65.5. 
Nonetheless,  California  supplied  10.5  percent  of  the 
nation's  public  high  school  graduates  in  1963-64 
(205,000  graduates  of  a  national  total  of  1,947,000). 

This  is  slightly  higher  than  would  be  expected  by 
the  share  of  total  enrollment  in  the  state  and  the  dis- 

LThe  following  sources  were  employed  in  this  chapter.  National 
Education  Association,  Financing  the  Public  Schools,  1960, 
1970,  Washington,  D.C.,  The  Association,  1962  ;  National 
Education  Association,  Economic  Status  of  Teachers  in  1963- 
6i,  Research  Report  1964-R7,  Washington,  D.C.,  The  Associ- 
ation, 1964  ;  National  Educational  Association,  Ranking  of 
the  States,  1961,,  Research  Report,  1964-R1,  Washington, 
D.C.,  The  Association,  1964;  National  Education  Association, 
Estimates  of  Softool  Statistics,  1963-6i,  Research  Report 
1963-R12,  Washington,  D.C.,  The  Association,  1963.  Office 
of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  New  Studies  in  School  Finance  and  Their  Implica- 
tions, Selected  Data  by  Eugene  P.  McLoone  and  Forrest  W. 
Harrison,  Washington,  D.C.,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1964. 


tribution  of  enrollment  between  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels. 

Expenditures  for  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

For  the  year  1963-64  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation reported  that  total  expenditures  on  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  California 
amounted  to  $165  per  capita.  (The  figure  includes 
current  expenditures,  capital  outlay,  and  interest  on 
school  debt.)  This  is  the  highest  per  capita  expendi- 
ture in  the  country.  The  three  states  which  follow 
California  are  Alaska  ($153),  Nevada  ($152),  and 
Wyoming  ($147).  The  national  average  was  $112.  In 
1962  (the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available) 
California  led  in  state  and  local  expenditures  per 
capita  for  higher  education  as  well,  with  a  figure  of 
$45.  California  was  followed  by  Alaska  ($42),  Utah 
($42),  and  Colorado  ($41).  The  national  average 
was  $22. 

In  terms  of  current  expenditures  per  pupil  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance,  California's  figure  of  $530 
ranked  seventh  among  the  states.  California 's  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  followed  those  in  these  states:  New 
York  ($705)  ;  Alaska  ($634)  ;  New  Jersey  ($568)  ; 
Connecticut  ($552)  ;  Oregon  ($549)  ;  and  Wyoming 
($540).  The  national  average  was  $455.  It  should  be 
noted  that  expenditures  per  pupil  run  a  considerable 
range  among  the  states ;  for  example,  Mississippi  spent 
only  $241. 

The  fact  that  California  ranks  first  in  total  expendi- 
tures per  capita  and  seventh  in  current  expenditures 
per  pupil  is  explained  mainly  by  two  conditions:  the 
fact  that  California  has  heavy  outlays  to  provide  new 
capital  plant  for  its  burgeoning  school  population  and 
the  fact  that  California  has  an  extremely  high  propor- 
tion of  its  school  age  children  enrolled  in  public,  as 
distinct  from  private  (including  parochial),  schools. 
Eastern  states  like  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut have  smaller  growth  rates  in  school  popula- 
tion and  also  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  their 
pupils  attending  school  in  private  institutions. 

Staff  Salaries 

Education  is  a  service,  not  a  manufacturing  or  ex- 
tractive activity.  The  largest  single  component  of  cur- 
rent school  expenditures,  naturally  enough,  is  salaries 
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of  teachers  and  other  professional  staff.  It  is  thus  im- 
portant to  see  how  California  stands  with  respect  to 
those  salaries.  In  1963-64,  California's  average  sal- 
ary for  instructional  staff  members  was  $7,800.  This 
was  exceeded  only  by  Alaska  ($8,233).  The  national 
average  was  $6,164.  Similarly,  the  average  salary  of  a 
classroom  teacher  in  California  was  reported  to  be 
$7,375;  again,  this  was  second  to  Alaska's  $8,150 
among  the  50  states.  Although  California  employed 
only  8.9  percent  of  the  nation's  teachers,  it  had  the 
services  of  43  percent  of  the  77,000  teachers  in  the 
country  who  earned  $8,500  or  more  in  1963-64. 

Preparation  of  Teachers 

In  terms  of  length  of  formal  training  received,  Cali- 
fornia's teachers  show  up  well.  In  1959-60,  83.9  per- 
cent of  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  state  had  had 
five  years  or  more  of  formal  training.  This  was  the 
highest  percentage  in  the  country.  California 's  figure 
was  followed  by  Hawaii's  of  76.3  percent.  New  York, 
long  recognized  as  a  leader  in  educational  affairs,  had 
60.9  percent  of  its  secondary  staff  avIio  possessed  a 
comparable  length  of  training.  In  California,  38.4 
percent  of  elementary  teachers  had  five  years  or  more 
of  preparation.  This  ratio  was  exceeded  by  only  two 
states:  Hawaii  (55.9  percent)  and  Massachusetts 
(40.1  percent). 

Male  Secondary  Teachers 

It  is  generally  considered  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
high  proportion  of  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
In  the  nation  30.5  percent  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teaching  posts  were  held  by  men  in  1963-64. 
In  California  the  percentage  was  38.7.  This  was  ex- 
ceeded by  only  three  states:  Utah  (41.8  percent); 
Arizona  (38.9  percent)  ;  and  New  Mexico  (38.8  per- 
cent). 

School  Buildings 

California  appears  to  have  a  good  record  on  school 
construction.  As  of  the  spring  of  1962  only  3.9  per- 
cent of  the  buildings  then  in  use  had  been  built  be- 
fore 1920.  The  national  figure  was  15.9  percent.  As  of 
the  fall  of  1962,  only  0.8  percent  of  pupils  were  en- 
rolled in  schools  in  excess  of  the  normal  capacity  of 
those  schools.  California  ranked  lowest  in  the  nation 
on  this  measurement  (the  national  figure  was  4.3  per- 
cent), and  this  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment,  given 
the  high  rate  of  growth  of  pupil  population  in  the 
state.  The  finding  does  not  say,  of  course,  that  some 
classes  are  not  too  large,  but  simply  that  the  growth 
has  been  accommodated  without  having  any  large  pro- 
portion of  children  go  on  double  sessions. 


Length  of  School  Year 

One  measure  of  the  quantity  of  schooling  provided 
in  a  state  is  the  length  of  the  school  year.  In  this  re- 
gard, California  does  not  stand  well.  The  average 
length  of  school  year  in  the  districts  of  the  state  in 
1961-62  was  177.9 ;  this  gives  California  a  rank  of 
36  among  the  50  states.  The  national  average  was 
179.1.  These  states,  among  others,  have  a  length  of 
school  year  in  excess  of  180  days:  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut. 

Class  Size  and  Professional  Staff  Ratios 

Whereas  California  has  second  to  the  highest  paid 
teachers  in  the  country,  it  also  has,  on  the  average, 
the  second  to  largest  class  size.  Dividing  enrollment 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  number  of 
classroom  teachers  gives  an  estimated  average  class 
size  of  30.9  in  1963-64.  This  is  topped  only  by  Mis- 
sissippi, which  has  31.1.  The  national  average  was 
26.5.  Likewise,  the  number  of  professional  staff  (all 
certificated  personnel)  per  1,000  pupils  was  35.6  in 
California.  Only  Mississippi  at  34.8  was  lower.  The 
national  figure  is  41.2. 

Equality  of  Provision 

Most  states  seek  to  establish  a  system  of  grants-in- 
aid  which  will  have  the  result  of  reducing  inequalities 
of  educational  provisions  among  school  districts.  Us- 
ing data  provided  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
year  1959-60,  it  is  possible  to  compute  "coefficients 
of  variation"  on  the  items  of  average  professional 
salaries  and  on  average  class  size  for  the  districts  of 
each  state.  The  particular  form  of  coefficient  of  varia- 
tion used  here  is  interquartile  range  divided  by  me- 
dian. The  higher  the  value  of  the  coefficient  the 
greater  the  inequality  of  provision.  With  respect  to 
professional  salaries,  the  coefficient  of  variation  for 
California  was  22.9  in  1959-60.  This  value  was  ex- 
ceeded by  only  eight  states.  These  were  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming.  In  general,  these  states  are 
characterized  by  greater  sparsity  in  the  distribution 
of  population  that  is  California.  Sparsity  of  popula- 
tion is  ordinarily  associated  with  small  average  size 
of  district,  and  in  turn  this  usually  leads  to  substan- 
tial differences  in  local  fiscal  capacity  and  school  ex- 
penditures. That  such  states  are  marked  by  inequality, 
then,  is  not  surprising.  That  California  should  rank 
with  them  is. 

The  finding  on  inequalities  of  class  size  among  dis- 
tricts is  similar.  The  coefficient  of  variation  in  Cali- 
fornia was  32.5.  This  was  exceeded  by  the  following 
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states:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Of  these  12 
states,  8  had  a  median  class  size  of  less  than  20  (as 
compared  with  California's  reported  25.2  for  1959- 
60),  so  inequalities,  though  objectional  per  se,  existed 
in  presence  of  a  rather  abundant  supply  of  teachers. 
In  New  York,  a  state  like  California  that  has  large 
cities  and  a  substantial  agriculture,  the  coefficient  of 
variation  was  only  18.4. 

Sources  of  School  Revenue 

According  to  the  National  Education  Association, 
California  school  districts  obtained  39.8  percent  of 
their  revenue  receipts  from  the  state  government  in 
1963-64  and  3.4  percent  from  the  federal,  leaving  56.8 
percent  to  be  raised  locally.  Taking  the  50  states  to- 
gether, the  figures  are  almost  precisely  the  same:  40.1 
percent,  3.5  percent  and  56.4  percent. 

Most  states  distribute  funds  for  schools  under  a 
combination  flat  grant  and  foundation  program  con- 
cept. In  its  main  outlines,  California's  state  aid  pro- 
gram is  rather  typical.  Its  flat  grants  are  relatively 
large,  however,  being  equal  to  $125  per  pupil,  and  it 
is  not  common  to  have  as  much  as  $120  of  the  flat 
grant  established  under  constitutional  provision. 


RECAPITULATION 

1.  California  has  the  largest  educational  system  in 
the  nation,  and  it  supplies  about  10  percent  of  the 
country's  elementary  and  secondary  schooling. 

2.  California's  educational  expenditures  per  capita 
lead  the  nation,  and  expenditures  per  pupil  are  con- 
siderably above  national  average. 

3.  By  national  standards,  California  teachers  are 
well  paid. 

4.  California  teachers  have  had  a  longer  period  of 
training,  on  the  average,  than  teachers  in  most  other 
states. 

5.  California  has  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
male  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  school 
work. 

6.  California  appears  to  be  well  provided  with 
school  plants. 

7.  The  school  year  in  California  is  relatively  short. 

8.  Class  size  in  California  is  unusually  high. 

9.  For  a  rich  state  with  large  centers  of  urban  popu- 
lation, there  is  an  unusually  large  degree  of  inequal- 
ity of  provision  in  California. 

10.  California's  main  pattern  of  school  finance  is 
typical  of  conventional  practice. 


CHAPTER  III 

SCHOOL  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN  CALIFORNIA 


This  chapter  considers  California's  place  in  the 
national  educational  scene  related  to  a  discussion  of 
the  revenues  of  school  authorities  within  the  state.  The 
unit  for  analysis  in  this  section  is  the  county,  and  the 
period  of  time  is  1957-58  to  1962-63.1 

Major  Sources  of  School  Support 

Table  1  indicates  what  the  chief  ' '  sources  of  income 
for  locally  administered  school  services"  has  been, 
with  "source"  referring  to  the  level  of  government 
from  which  the  funds  were  supplied.  The  amounts 
shown  for  local  support  are  the  sum  of  school  district 
taxes  and  county  tax  levies  for  education,  including 
taxes  to  meet  debt  service  charges.  State  support  is  the 
total  of  the  local  assistance  category  of  the  state 
budget  (State  School  Fund  apportionments,  funds  for 
compensatory  education,  educational  television,  free 
textbooks,  teachers'  retirement,  etc.)  and  capital  out- 
lay net  cost  under  the  state  school  building  aid  pro- 
grams. Federal  support  includes  moneys  received 
under  the  impacted  area  acts,  the  vocational  training 
acts,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  as  well  as 
under  the  school  lunch  programs.  The  total  figures  for 
support  shown  in  column  11  do  not  include  miscellane- 
ous receipts,  such  as  fees.  Total  support  increased 
from  $1,429  million  in  1957-58  to  $2,483  million  in 
1962-63.  Under  this  magnitude  of  rise,  the  striking 


1  The  latter  year  is  the  latest  for  which  published  data  are  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  writing.  Because  the  size  of  the  school- 
age  population  in  California  changes  so  rapidly,  because 
unification  of  districts  is  proceeding  apace,  and  because 
costs  per  pupil  have  risen  steadily,  it  is  not  seen  as  appro- 
priate to  make  a  longer  comparison  over  time  than  five 
years.    Thus    is    determined    the    former   year. 


fact  revealed  by  the  table  is  the  constancy  of  the  state 
and  local  shares.  The  state  share  fluctuated  only  be- 
tween a  low  of  41.7  percent  in  1958-59  to  a  high  of 
43.4  in  1962-63,  a  difference  of  1.7  percentage  points. 
The  local  share  varied  between  a  low  of  53.5  percent 
(1959-60  and  1962-63)  to  a  high  of  54.9  percent 
(1958-59),  a  difference  of  1.4  percentage  points. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  state  has  assumed  a 
larger  share  of  school  capital  outlay  costs,  and  it  has 
exercised  its  prerogative  to  finance  programs,  such  as 
the  program  for  compensatory  education,  outside  the 
School  Fund  Apportionment.  Accordingly,  the  share 
that  this  School  Fund  represents  of  total  state  support 
has  fallen  from  84.5  percent  in  1957-58  to  68.7  per- 
cent in  1962-63  (Table  2).  This  appears  to  be  the  ex- 
planation for  the  contention,  sometimes  expressed, 
that  the  state  is  meeting  a  diminishing  proportion  of 
school  costs. 

Actually,  the  share  that  the  State  School  Fund  ap- 
portionment represents  of  general  fund  income  of 
school  districts  has  fallen  from  42.7  percent  in  1957- 
58  to  38.1  percent  in  1962-63  (Table  3).  The  average 
share  shows  a  considerable  variation  by  type  of  dis- 
trict: In  1962-63  the  range  was  from  49.2  percent  in 
elementary  districts  to  20.4  percent  in  junior  college 
districts,  with  high  school  districts  receiving  32.4  per- 
cent and  unified  districts,  35.7  percent.  Between  1957- 
58  and  1962-63,  unified  districts  suffered  the  largest 
relative  decline  in  size  of  state  share:  4.1  percent. 
High  school  districts  had  the  smallest :  0.1  percent. 


Table  1 
FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

Year 
(1) 

Amount 
($1,000) 

(2) 

Percent 

of  total 

(3) 

Percent 
change 

(4) 

Amount 

($1,000) 

(5) 

Percent 

of  total 

(6) 

Percent 
change 

(7) 

Amount 
($1,000) 

(8) 

Percent 
of  total 

(9) 

Percent 

change 

(10) 

Amount 
($1,000) 

(ID 

Percent 

change 

(12) 

1957-58. 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

$46,783 
54,389 
60,641 
66,928 
69.267 
76,387 

3.3 
3.4 
3.3 
3.3 
3.1 
3.1 

+  16.3 
+  29.6 
+  43.1 
+  48.1 
+  63.3 

$613,784 
658,638 
785,884 
867,234 
971,550 

1,076,765 

42.9 
41.7 
43.2 
43.0 
43.1 
43.4 

+  7.3 
+  28.0 
+  41.3 
+  58.3 
+  75.4 

$708,848 
867,463 
971,680 
1,080,680 
1,213,589 
1,330.270 

53.8 
54.9 
53.5 
53.7 
53.8 
53.5 

+  12.8 
+  26.4 
+  40.6 
+  57.8 
+  73.0 

$1,429,415 
1,580,490 
1,818,205 
2,014,842 
2,254,400 
2,483,422 

+  10.6 
+  27.2 
+  41.0 

+  57.7 
+  73.7 

Sources:  Office  of  Legislative  Analyst,  "Trends  in  State  and  Local  Government  Income  and  Outgo,"  Report  Pursuant  to  SR  38,  First  Extraordinary  Session,  1962,  March  1,  1903;  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Analyst,  Analysis  of  the  Budget  Bill,  various  years;  Office  of  the  Controller,  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions  Concerning  School  Districts,  various  years. 
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Table  2  equalized  among  the  counties  with  respect  to  assess- 

STATE  SUPPORT  OF  public  SCHOOLS  and  STATE  meut  ratio.   Small  differences  in  assessed  value  per 

SCHOOL   FUND  APPORTIONMENT  TO   DISTRICTS  pupil  may  wdl  fee  of  nQ  consequence  because  of  err0rS 

^                             ^                    (3)                  (}f)  in  the  data,  etc.,  but  it  is  likely,  nonetheless,  that  the 

State           School  Fund    column  (3)  to  10  highest  ranking  counties  are  indeed  richer  than  the 

Year                         ?e?nZ\       op?^rtlZr?ent    co%?ZLV  10  lowest  ranking.  The  lowest  value  of  assessed  valua- 

(«pl,UUO)                   (!pl,UU(;)                      (!}>1,()()0)  .                                            .                                                                  ,                    nc\r-       <-n 

1957-58 $613,784           $518,428              84.5  tion  per  pupil  m  the  richest  group  is  $10,825  (Sutter) 

1958-59 658,638            558^056              84.7  and  the  highest  value  of  the  poor  group  is  $6,557  (Im- 

8Sh5:::::::::::  ^:iH       SI        £3  perial)> which  is  to  sa^ that  roughly  $4,300  Per  PuPii 

1961-62 971/)50            696^378              71.7  separates  the  two  groups.  In  1957-58  the  unweighted 

1962-63 1,076,765             739,432              68.7  average  of  district' income  was  $377  for  the  10  poor 

SOURCE:  See  Table  1.  .               ,*,,.„»                  +n      •   i      mi                                  • 

counties  and  $442  for  the  10  rich.  The  poor  counties 

State  School  Fund  Apportionment  were  $34  below  state  average,  while  the  rich  were  $31 

above.  Only  one  of  the  poor  counties  had  income  above 

The  share  that  the  State  School  Fund  apportion-  state  averagej  while  six  of  the  rich  did.  By  1962-63, 

ment  bears  to  General  Fund  income  of  school  dis-  district  income  in  the  poor  counties  had  risen,  on  the 

tricts  also  varies  among  the  counties   (Table  4).  In  average,  by  $79,  which  was  the  same  average  rise  as 

1962-63  the  range  was  from  13.9  percent  in  Alpine  to  for  the  state  as  a  whole    District  income  in  the  rich 

49.5  percent  in  Del  Norte.  (In  1957-58,  the  range  was  counties  rose  by  $72,  on  the  average.  In  1962-63,  I.ow- 

from  15.9  percent  in  Alpine  to  58.6  percent  in  Im-  ever?  none  of  the  poor  counties  had  per-pupil  income 

perial.)  How  were  the  counties  affected  by  the  drop  equal  to  state  average,  while  six  of  the  rich  counties 

in  the  state  share  of  district  income  between  1957-58  stm  did  Table  5A  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  bringing 

and  1962-63  ?  Three  counties,  Plumas,  Santa  Barbara,  poor  coimties  up  to  state  average  standards  of  district 

and  Sierra,  had  an  increase  in  state  share.  Eleven  income  when  the  share  of  State  School  Fund  appor- 

others   (Alpine,  Kern,  Modoc,  Mono,  Monterey,  Or-  tionments  to  district  income  is  falling  and  when,  of 

ange,  San  Benito,  San  Francisco,  Shasta,  Solano,  and  course,  all  counties  are  guaranteed  $125  per  pupil  as 

Ventura),  had  a  decline  of  two  percentage  points  or  basic  aid  Djstrict  taxes  in  the  poor  counties  rose  more, 

less  in  state  share.  Of  this  group  of  14  " favored' '  on  the  average,  than  in  the  state  at  large  (a  33.3  per- 

counties,  all  but  Monterey,  Orange,  and  Solano  are  of  cent  risGj  as  compared  with  29.3  for  the  state) ;  yet  the 

average  to  high  fiscal  capacity,  as  measured  by  as-  gap  in  income  was  not  reduced. 

sessed  valuation  per  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  these  TaMe  5B  pregents  the  same  sortg  of  data  per  1Q 

14  counties  had  either  a  decline  or  only  a  small  in-  high-growth  and  10  low-growth  counties.  All  the  high- 
crease  in  the  "other"  category  of  income,  which  is  grQwth  countieg  had  &  rige  in  ada  of  45  percent  Qr 
mainly  federal  funds.  Several  of  the  poorest  counties,  more  between  1957_5g  and  1962_63;  all  the  low. 
such  as  Humboldt,  Merced,  Sacramento,  and  Stanis-  grQwth  places  had  an  increage  of  15  percent  Qr  less 
laus,  had  quite  sharp  declines  in  state  share  of  income  District  income  in  thfi  high-growth  counties  advanced 
and  correspondingly  sharp  increases  in  the  proportion  by  $7g  per  pupU>  Qn  the  &yer&gej  between  ^  twQ 
of  school  costs  laid  on  district  taxes.  date§;  which  wag  $1  legg  than  state  ayerage  but  $1Q 
Tables  5A,  B,  and  C  consider  changes  in  State  more  than  the  low-growth  counties.  Growth  per  se 
School  Fund  apportionments,  district  taxes,  and  total  does  not  appear  to  haye  adverse  consequences  on  dis- 
district  income.  Excluded  from  these  tables  are  all  ^  income  However>  it  shouid  be  noted  that  the  high 

counties  of  less  than  3,000  pupils  in  average  daily  at-  ,,             ,.                   ,            ,        ,               i(   .,       ,, 

•     -n„n  «n   mi  •          ,    -i   -.                      •         /•  growth  counties  received  an  advantage  in      other, 

tendance  m  1962-63.  This  excluded  group  consists  of  „  ,      ,    .              _,,....            xl                   ,. 

„     .  .  ,   ,         ,  .  ,    r.      ■,            .*  i.e.,  federal,  income.  For  the  high-growth  counties  the 
nine  counties,  most  ot  which  have  high  fiscal  capacity, 

relative  to  school  attendance.  Table  5A  shows  changes  Proportion  of  "other"  income  rose  from  5.7  percent 

in  State  School  Fund  apportionment  to  districts,  dis-  to  8-2  Percent;  for  the  low-growth  places  the  opposite 

trict  taxes,  and  district  income  for  the  10  poorest  and  change  took  place :  10.1  percent  to  5.9  percent. 

10  richest  counties.  The  measure  of  relative  wealth  is  Table  5C  again  offers  similar  types  of  figures,  but 

assessed  value  of  property  per  pupil  in  the  counties  this  time  the  10  high  and  10  low  counties  are  classi- 

subject  to  local  general  property  taxation,  after  de-  fied  by  district  income  per  pupil  in  1957-58.  What  we 

duction  of  exemptions.  The  figures  are  derived  from  are  dealing  with  here  is  the  progress  that  counties  of 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Governments,  low  school  district  income  have  made  in  closing  the 

1962,  and  are  intended  to  represent  values  which  are  gap  in  revenue  over  the  five-year  span  from  1957-58 
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Table  4 
PERCENTAGE    SHARES   OF   SCHOOL    DISTRICT   INCOME,   BY  COUNTIES,  1957-58  AND  1962-63 
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Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino,. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanisla  us 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


State  School  Fund 


1957-58 


State  average. 


45.3 
15.9 
43.1 
55.3 
47.3 
32.3 
42.7 
53.5 
47.1 
51.2 
46.6 
54.4 
58.6 
37.9 
38.6 
39.7 
44.3 
50.3 
39.3 
54.8 
40.8 
48.9 
57.8 
53.9 
45.4 
16.5 
39.5 
53.0 
49.3 
46.3 
44.6 
20.7 
43.8 
54.5 
36.4 
44.1 
48.4 
29.1 
49.6 
45.2 
37.7 
33.1 
41.9 
41.8 
48.5 
34.5 
50.7 
49.9 
47.5 
58.5 
53.1 
54.3 
57.9 
51.2 
45.1 
37.4 
46.8 
57.7 


42.7 


1962-63 


39.1 

13.9 

30.8 

41.4 

39.4 

27.2 

37.8 

49.5 

34.6 

45.5 

35.2 

45.5 

47.8 

27.8 

38.2 

37.5 

29.4 

47.1 

35.2 

44.7 

29.2 

40.7 

44.2 

43.7 

43.5 

16.2 

37.8 

44.7 

46.1 

44.7 

38.2 

22.2 

40.9 

46.6 

34.4 

37.7 

42.8 

27.8 

46.1 

37.3 

29.2 

33.9 

37.3 

37.4 

47.2 

45.7 

40.2 

48.6 

44.3 

44.8 

37.3 

41.7 

42.8 

43.1 

33.7 

36.0 

36.5 

42.9 


38.1 


District  taxes 


1957-58 


50.2 
23.7 
53.5 
42.6 
50.3 
65.2 
54.7 
35.6 
45.0 
45.4 
49.4 
42.6 
37.1 
58.7 
56.8 
58.8 
50.9 
32.2 
56.7 
43.9 
53.6 
45.9 
40.4 
41.8 
41.1 
81.1 
50.4 
40.2 
48.9 
47.5 
46.8 
49.8 
52.1 
36.4 
63.1 
50.0 
43.5 
60.4 
46.0 
52.6 
59.1 
64.0 
55.3 
56.5 
43.1 
31.1 
41.2 
37.5 
47.1 
35.9 
46.1 
41.0 
26.2 
45.2 
44.6 
54.4 
50.5 
38.8 


1962-63 


52.3 


54.8 

52.6 

66.9 

52.1 

59.3 

70.8 

58.0 

45.4 

59.8 

48.6 

59.8 

50.5 

45.1 

65.8 

56.3 

53.4 

65.2 

36.8 

61.7 

52.1 

63.7 

56.2 

44.1 

47.2 

48.7 

77.3 

50.5 

43.9 

48.9 

48.4 

40.9 

68.1 

53.3 

45.6 

64.7 

52.6 

47.9 

67.8 

46.7 

57.3 

66.8 

53.1 

58.8 

60.9 

45.0 

37.9 

51.8 

34.2 

50.9 

44.8 

57.3 

51.3 

25.4 

52.7 

60.9 

57.6 

58.8 

36.1 


56.4 


Other 


1957-58 


4.5 

60.4 

3.4 

2.1 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

10.9 

7.9 

3.4 

4.0 

3.0 

4.3 

3.4 

4.6 

1.5 

4.8 

17.5 

4.0 

1.3 

5.6 

5.2 

1.8 

4.3 

13.5 

2.4 

10.1 

6.8 

1.8 

6.2 

8.6 

29.5 

4.1 

9.1 

0.1 

5.9 

8.1 

10.5 

4.4 

2.2 

3.2 

2.9 

2.8 

1.7 

8.4 

34.4 

8.1 

12.6 

5.4 

5.6 

0.8 

4.7 

15.9 

3.6 

10.3 

8.2 

2.7 

3.5 


5.0 


1962-63 


6.1 

33.5 

2.3 

6.5 

1.3 

2.0 

4.2 

5.1 

5.6 

5.9 

5.0 

4.0 

7.1 

6.4 

5.5 

9.1 

5.4 

16.1 

3.1 

3.2 

7.1 

3.1 

11.7 

9.1 

7.8 

6.5 

11.7 

11.4 

5.0 

6.9 

10.9 

9.4 

5.8 

7.8 

0.9 

9.7 

9.3 

4.4 

7.2 

5.4 

4.0 

13.0 

3.9 

1.7 

7.8 

16.4 

8.0 

17.2 

4.8 

10.4 

5.4 

7.0 

31.8 

4.2 

5.4 

6.4 

4.7 

21.0 


5.5 


Source:  See  Table  3. 


to  1962-63.  The  picture  is  not  encouraging1.  Only  one 
of  the  low-revenue  counties  managed  to  bring  itself 
above  the  state  average  standard  ($490  in  1962-63), 
and  this  county,  Glenn,  is  one  that  we  have  already 
identified  in  Table  5A  as  being  one  of  the  10  richest 
in  the  state.  On  the  average,  the  low-revenue  counties 
were  able  to  close  the  gap  by  only  $8  per  pupil  during 


the  five-year  period,  i.e.,  from  $49  below  state  stand- 
ard in  1957-58  to  $41  below  in  1962-63.  To  do  even 
this,  the  low-revenue  counties  increased  their  district 
taxes  on  the  average  by  42.3  percent,  which  is  a  con- 
siderably higher  percentage  rise  than  in  the  state  as 
a  whole  (29.3  percent)  or  in  the  10  high-revenue  coun- 
ties (25.2  percent). 
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Table  5A 
STATE   SCHOOL   FUND   APPORTIONMENTS  TO    DISTRICTS,  DISTRICT  TAXES,  AND   DISTRICT  INCOME 

PER   PUPIL,  10   RICH   AND  10  POOR   COUNTIES 


State  School  Fund 
apportionments 

District  taxes 

Total  General  Fund  income 

Counties 

(1) 

1957-58 
(2) 

1962-63 
(3) 

Change 
(4) 

1957-58 
(5) 

1962-63 
(6) 

Change 
(7) 

1957-58 
(8) 

1962-63 
(9) 

Change 
(10) 

Relatively  rich  counties 

$184 
169 
186 
192 
182 
139 
154 
135 
190 
205 

174 

204 
214 
192 
194 
181 
206 
179 
195 
215 
214 

199 

175 

$174 
175 
170 
162 
201 
138 
163  . 
139 
162 
170 

165 

205 
230 
201 
198 
200 
215 
195 
220 
202 
205 

207 

187 

-10 

6 

-16 

-30 

19 

-1 

9 

4 

-28 

-35 

-9 

1 
16 

9 

4 
19 

9 

16 

25 

-13 

-9 

8 

12 

$176 
179 
287 
220 
180 
335 
267 
281 
165 
202 

229 

129 
137 
149 
147 
185 
138 
161 
147 
132 
144 

147 

215 

$301 
297 
403 
358 
213 
427 
307 
340 
248 
308 

320 

193 
179 
214 
194 
217 
210 
219 
154 
202 
173 

196 

278 

125 

118 

116 

138 

33 

92 

40 

59 

83 

106 

91 

64 
42 
65 
47 
32 
72 
58 
7 
70 
29 

49 

C3 

$391 
362 
489 
433 
369 
672 
424 
465 
359 
454 

442 

349 
425 
356 
367 
390 
378 
371 
391 
368 
371 

377 

411 

$503 
497 
612 
550 
436 
624 
474 
501 
433 
505 

514 

428 
487 
453 
442 
448 
461 
456 
452 
450 
478 

456 

490 

112 

135 

123 

117 

67 

-48 

50 

36 

74 

51 

72 

Relatively  poor  counties 

79 

62 

97 

75 

Orange 

58 
83 

85 

61 

82 

Yuba. 

107 

79 

State  average 

79 

Sources:  Office  of  the  Controller,  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions  Concerning  School  Districts,  various  years;  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Governments,  1962,  Volume  II.^Taxable 
Property  Values,  p.  103. 

Table  5B 
STATE   SCHOOL   FUND   APPORTIONMENTS  TO    DISTRICTS,  DISTRICT  TAXES,  AND  DISTRICT  INCOME 
PER   PUPIL,  10  HIGH-   AND    10  LOW-GROWTH   COUNTIES 


Counties 
(1) 


High-growth  counties 

El  Dorado 

Marin 

Orange 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Ventura 

Yuba. 

Unweighted  mean 

Low-growth  counties 

Del  Norte 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Lassen 

Madera 

Mendocino 

Nevada 

Plumas 

San  Francisco 

Tulare 

Unweighted  mean 

State  average 


State  School  Fund 
apportionments 


1957-58 
(2)  . 


$184 
176 
181 
206 
179 
150 
175 
158 
168 
214 

179 


212 
169 
223 
214 
208 
230 
182 
139 
135 
199 

191 

175 


1962-63 
(3) 


Change 
(4) 


S174 
170 
200 
215 
195 
166 
190 
175 
178 
205 

187 


233 
175 
215 
230 
213 
230 
201 
138 
139 
201 

198 

187 


-10 

-6 
19 
9 
16 
16 
15 
17 
10 

-9 


21 

6 

-8 

16 
5 
0 

19 

-1 

4 

2 


12 


District  taxes 


1957-58 

(5) 


$176 
231 
185 
138 
161 
289 
231 
214 
244 
144 

201 


141 
179 
175 
137 
166 
161 
180 
335 
281 
175 

193 

215 


1962-63 
(6) 


$301 
370 
217 
210 
219 
260 
300 
285 
284 
173 

262 


214 
297 
239 
179 
249 
230 
213 
427 
340 
245 

203 

278 


Change 

(7) 


125 

139 
32 
72 
58 
-29 
69 
71 
40 
29 

61 


73 
118 
64 
42 
83 
69 
33 
92 
59 
70 

70 

63 


Total  General  Fund  income 


1957-58 
(8) 


$391 
431 
390 
378 
371 
452 
418 
378 
449 
371 

403 


393 
302 
411 
425 
379 
398 
369 
672 
465 
388 

427 


1962-63 
(9) 


$503 
581 
448 
461 
450 
491 
511 
468 
494 
478 

489 


471 
497 
473 
487 
477 
520 
436 
624 
501 
460 

495 

490 


Change 
(10) 


112 
150 
58 
83 
85 
39 
93 
90 
45 
107 

78 


75 

135 

62 

62 

98 

122 

67 

-48 

36 

78 

68 

79 


Sources:  See  Table  5A. 
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Table  5C 

STATE   SCHOOL   FUND   APPORTIONMENTS  TO    DISTRICTS,  DISTRICT  TAXES,  AND  DISTRICT  INCOME 
PER   PUPIL,  10   HIGH-   AND  10   LOW-INCOME  COUNTIES 


Counties 

(1) 


High-school-income  counties 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Plumas 

San  Francisco 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Sisikiyou 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Unweighted  mean 

Low-school-income  counties 

Butte. 

Glenn 

Imperial 

Merced 

Napa 

Nevada 

San  Diego 

San  Joaquin 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Unweighted  mean 

State  average 


State  School  Fund 
apportionments 


1957-58 

(2) 


$180 
187 
174 
139 
135 
166 
150 
224 
205 
168 

173 


199 
169 
204 
192 
194 
182 
179 
180 
215 
190 

190 

175 


1962-63 
(3) 


$170 
204 
193 
138 
139 
167 
166 
224 
170 
178 

175 


192 
175 
205 
201 
198 
201 
195 
197 
202 
162 

193 

187 


Change 
(4) 


-16 

17 

19 

-1 

4 

1 

16 

0 

-35 

10 


-7 

6 

1 

9 

4 

19 

16 

17 

•13 

-28 

3 

12 


District  taxes 


1957-58 
(5) 


$287 
275 
258 
335 
281 
261 
289 
182 
202 
244 

261 


153 
179 
129 
149 
147 
180 
161 
167 
132 
165 

156 

215 


1962-63 
(6) 


$403 
301 
275 
427 
340 
382 
260 
289 
308 
284 

327 


242 
297 
193 
214 
194 
213 
219 
200 
202 
248 

222 

278 


Change 
(7) 


116 
26 
17 
92 
59 

121 
-29 

107 

106 
40 

66 


89 
118 
64 
65 
47 
33 
58 
33 
70 
83 


66 

63 


Total  General  Fund  income 


1957-58 
(8) 


484 
438 
672 
465 
441 
452 
442 
454 
449 

479 


359 
362 
349 
356 
367 
369 
371 
363 
368 
359 

362 

411 


1962-63 
(9) 


$612 
534 
515 
624 
501 
572 
491 
558 
505 
494 

541 


464 
497 
428 
453 
442 
436 
456 
428 
450 
433 

449 

490 


Change 
(10) 


123 

50 

77 

-48 

36 

131 
39 

116 
51 
45 

62 


105 
135 
79 
97 
75 
67 
85 
65 
82 
74 

87 

79 


Sources:  See  Table  5A. 


Table  6 

STATE  SCHOOL   FUND  APPORTIONMENTS  TO 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  SERVICE   FUNDS,  PER 

PUPIL,  10  RICH   AND  10  POOR  COUNTIES 

Relatively  poor 

counties                                              1957-58  1962-63  Change 

Imperial $13.93  $18.66  $4.73 

Lassen   19.77  24.18  4.41 

Merced 11.55  15.07  3.52 

Napa    11.24  11.25  0.01 

Orange 4.94  3.53  —1.41 

Sacramento  4.01  3.23  0.78 

San  Diego 3.93  3.53  —0.40 

Solano    6.07  8.32  2.25 

Stanislaus  12.95  12.81  —0.06 

Tuba    9.10  9.59  0.49 

Unweighted   mean   $9.75  $11.02  $1.27 

Relatively  rich 
counties 

El    Dorado    $2(1.95  $35.05  $8.40 

Glenn   23.15  29.71  6.56 

Invo   33.90  31.76  2.14 

Lake    8.79  30.36  21.57 

Nevada 15.57  25.29  9.72 

Plumas 5.86  8.07  2.21 

San  Benito 14.S9  23.17  8.28 

San   Francisco 1.72  1.29  —0.43 

Sutter 3.59  23.71  20.12 

Tuolumne    18.94  33.25  14.31 

Unweighted   mean   $15.31  $24.17  $8.86 

State  average $5.30  $5.42  $0.12 

SOURCE:  See  Table  5A. 


To  round  out  our  discussion  of  State  School  Fund 
apportionments,  it  should  be  noted  that  $15.7  million 
in  1957-58  and  $21.5  million  in  1962-63  of  the  appor- 
tionments were  distributed  to  county  school  service 
funds,  not  to  school  districts  directly.  In  per-pupil 
terms  these  amounts  were  $5.30  in  1957-58  and  $5.42 
in  1962-63,  an  increase  of  $0.12.  Table  6  shows  the 
change  in  distribution  per  pupil  by  the  10  rich  and 
10  poor  county  classification.  In  the  10  poor  counties, 
the  increase  per  pupil  was  $1.27;  in  the  10  rich, 
$8.86.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  county  school 
service  funds  bulk  largest  in  counties  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  small  school  districts  and  these  counties, 
generally  speaking,  are  the  richer  ones.  However,  the 
distribution  to  the  county  funds  does  not  help,  appar- 
ently, to  reduce  .the  revenue  gap  between  counties  that 
have  wealth  and  those  that  lack  it. 

Disfrict  Tax  Rates  and  Expenditures 

In  the  preceding  parts  of  this  report  data  relating 
to  educational  finance  in  the  nation  and  in  the  coun- 
ties of  the  state  has  been  considered.  Now,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  distributions  of  assessed  val- 
uation  per  a.d.a.,   tax   rates,   and   expenditures  per 
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a.d.a.  as  these  measures  apply  to  school  districts.  The 
first  part  of  this  section  deals  with  elementary  and 
high  school  districts ;  the  latter  part  is  concerned  with 
junior  college  and  unified  districts. 

For  elementary  and  high  school  districts,  frequency 
distributions  of  assessed  valuation,  tax  rates,  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  years  1957-58  and  1962-63  were 
prepared,  and  the  data  are  summarized  here.  Dis- 
tricts were  classified  by  size  and  grade  span.  For  ele- 
mentary districts,  the  K-8  districts  exist  in  much 
larger  number  than  K-6  ones,  and  we  confine  our 
reporting  to  the  larger  group.  Similarly,  we  show  data 
for  9-12  high  school  districts,  but  not  for  the  smaller 
group  of  7-12  districts.  In  general,  the  conclusions  we 
can  draw  about  the  two  dominant  forms  of  elementary 
and  high  school  district  organization  hold  as  well  for 
the  smaller  categories. 

Since  this  report  is  concerned  with  inequality  of 
school  provision  and  with  inequality  of  the  distribu- 
tion local  tax  burdens,  the  following  major  questions 
should  be  considered:  (1)  Is  the  variation  among  dis- 
tricts in  local  taxable  wealth  related  to  size  of  dis- 
trict and,  taking  account  of  the  size  of  districts,  has 
the  variation  in  wealth  been  reduced  in  the  five-year 
span,  1957-58  to  1962-63?  (2)  Is  the  variation  among 
districts  in  local  tax  rates  related  to  size  of  district, 
and,  taking  account  of  that  size,  has  the  variation  in 
tax  rates  been  reduced  over  time?  (3)  Is  the  variation 
in  expenditure  per  pupil  related  to  size  of  district 
and,  taking  account  of  that  size,  has  the  variation  in 
expenditure  been  reduced? 

For  elementary  and  high  school  districts,  we  report 
two  measures  of  central  tendency,  the  arithmetic  mean 
and  median.  Likewise,  there  are  two  measures  of  var- 
iation :  standard  deviation  and  the  coefficient  of  varia- 
tion. The  standard  deviation  shows  the  degree  to 
which  variables  are  clustered  about  the  mean.  High 
values  indicate  that  the  variables  are  widely  dispersed 


and  low  values,  the  contrary.  If  the  distribution  takes 
the  form  of  the  normal,  or  bell-shaped  curve,  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  the  variables  will  fall  within  a 
distance  of  ±  1  standard  deviation  from  the  mean  and 
95  percent  will  fall  in  the  distance  ±2  standard 
deviations  from  the  mean.  The  coefficient  of  variation, 
expressed  as  a  percent,  is  the  ratio  of  the  standard 
deviation  to  the  mean.  It  is  a  device  to  compare  the 
degree  of  variation  among  different  distributions,  with 
high  values  indicating  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
variation  and  conversely  for  low. 

Table  7  indicates  that  variation  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  among  elementary  school  districts  is  ex- 
tremely high  among  the  small  authorities.  For  districts 
of  500  a.d.a.  and  less,  the  coefficients  of  variation  are 
122.4  percent  in  1957-58  and  133.6  percent  in  1962- 
63.  The  fact  that  the  value  of  the  mean  is  substantially 
higher  than  the  median  indicates  that  the  distribution 
of  wealth  is  "skewed,"  which  is  to  say  in  this  case 
that  there  are  a  number  of  extremely  high  values  in- 
cluded in  the  distribution.  For  economic  data,  the 
values  of  the  coefficients  of  variation  for  all  four  size 
groups  are  rather  large.  The  two  middle-sized  groups 
of  districts  had  a  reduction  in  the  degree  of  variation 
in  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  between  1957-58  and 
1962-63,  and  for  the  group  of  1,000-1,999  pupils  the 
reduction  was  quite  marked.  However,  the  group  that 
includes  the  largest  school  districts  had  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  relative  variation  between  the  two  years 
(the  coefficient  of  variation  rose  from  55.5  percent  to 
59.7  percent).  Also  the  group  of  small  districts  showed 
an  increase  in  variation.  These  two  groups,  that  of  the 
largest  districts  and  that  of  the  smallest,  include  66 
percent  of  the  total  of  K-8  districts  in  1962-63.  In 
conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that  the  erradication  of  ex- 
treme differences  in  district  wealth  is  not  likely  to 
occur  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  that  is,  not 
likelv  to  occur  without  continuing  guidance  from  the 


Table  7 
ASSESSED   VALUATION    PER   PUPIL    IN    A.D.A.,   ELEMENTARY    DISTRICTS,    K-8,    1957-58   AND    1962-63 


2,000+ 

a.d.a. 

1,000-1,999  a.d.a. 

500-1,000  a.d.a. 

500" 

a.d.a. 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

129 

$8,000 

7,138 

4,441 

55.5% 

142 

$9,422 

8,214 

5,625 

59.7% 

84 

$9,667 

7,833 

8,465 

87.6% 

82 

$9,805 

8,826 

4,357 

44.4% 

108 

$9,130 

8,071 

5,486 

60.1% 

119 

$10,672 

9,826 

5,623 

52.7% 

287 

$14,034 

11,646 

17,924 

122.4% 

247 

$20,721 

14,645 

27,698 

133.6% 

Source:  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Education  Research,  "Average  Daily  Attendance  and  Selected  Financial  Statistics  of  California  School  Districts";  1957-58 
and  1962-63. 
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Table  8 
DISTRICT  TAX   RATES,   ELEMENTARY    DISTRICTS,   K-8,   1957-58  AND   1962-63 


2,000+ 

a.d.a. 

1,000-1,999  a.d.a. 

500-1,000  a.d.a. 

500" 

a.d.a. 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

129 

$1.52 

1.52 

0.39 

25.7% 

142 

$2.10 

2.07 

0.48 

22.9% 

84 

$1.32 

1.29 

0.39 

29.5% 

82 

$1.78 

1.72 

0.50 

28.0% 

108 

$1.21 

1.14 

0.30 

24.8% 

119 

$1.66 

1.61 

0.40 

24.1% 

287 

$1.08 

1.04 

0.29 

26.9% 

247 

SI. 46 

1.40 

0.40 

27.4% 

Coefficient  of  variation 

Source:  See  Table  7. 


state  in  encouraging  change  in  district  structure,  to 
wit,  unification.  Should  the  state  relax  its  efforts  and 
wait  for  a  leveling  up  of  property  values  in  districts 
to  occur  through  new  residential  construction  and  the 
relocation  of  industrial  properties,  recent  experience 
indicates  that  the  period  of  waiting  will  be  quite  long. 
Table  8  offers  data  on  district  tax  rates  in  elemen- 
tary districts.  The  values  of  the  coefficients  of  varia- 
tion are  not  markedly  different  from  one  size  group 
of  districts  to  another.  However,  the  mean  values  of 
tax  rates  become  progressively  smaller  as  the  size  of 
the  districts  decrease.  Inspection  of  the  mean  values 
and  the  standard  deviations  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  district  tax  rates  among  elementary  districts  may 
vary  in  a  substantial  number  of  eases  by  a  factor  of 
2.5  to  1.  This  was  indeed  the  situation  in  1962-63 : 
42  districts  had  rates  of  $1.00  or  less  and  36  had  rates 
of  $2.50  or  more.  Finally,  Table  8  indicates  that  only 
very  modest  gains  have  been  achieved  in  reducing 
variability  of  tax  rates.  Only  in  the  ease  of  the  group 
of  largest  districts  (2,000  pupils  or  more)  did  the 
coefficient  of  variation  fall  by  as  much  as  two  per- 
centage points  between  1957-58  and  1962-63. 


With  regard  to  total  current  expense  of  education 
per  pupil,  Table  9  indicates  that  in  1962-63,  the  de- 
gree of  variation  among  districts  became  progressively 
greater  as  the  size  category  of  districts  was  smaller. 
The  coefficient  of  variation  increased  from  14.2  per- 
cent for  the  largest  size  districts  to  33.7  percent  for 
the  smallest.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  group  of  dis- 
tricts size  1,000-1,999,  the  values  for  the  coefficients 
of  variation  increased  between  1957-58  and  1962-63, 
and  the  decline  even  for  the  named  size  group  was 
moderate.  The  data  are  consistent  with  the  following 
statement:  for  children  served  by  separately  main- 
tained elementary  school  districts,  the  policy  of  the 
state  for  the  period  1957-58  to  1962-63  allowed  ine- 
qualities of  educational  provision  to  be  increased, 
rather  than,  as  we  might  hope,  to  be  reduced. 

It  might  be  judged  that  differences  in  total  current 
expense  per  pupil  among  the  districts  reflect  varia- 
tion in  those  kinds  of  expenditures,  like  transporta- 
tion of  pupils,  that  are  not  closely  related  to  the  school 
program.  However,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  sig- 
nificant type  of  expenditure  is  teachers'  salaries. 
Table  10  indicates  that  the  coefficient  of  variation  for 


Table  9 

TOTAL   CURRENT   EXPENSE   OF   EDUCATION    PER   PUPIL   IN   A.D.A.,   ELEMENTARY    DISTRICTS, 

K-8,  1957-58  AND   1962-63 


2,000+ 

a.d.a. 

1,000-1,999  a.d.a. 

500-1,000  a.d.a. 

500" 

a.d.a. 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

129 

$309.20 

305.15 

34.44 

11.1% 

142 

$385.56 

372.14 

54.87 

14.2% 

84 

$308.63 

292.83 

59.95 

19.4% 

82 

$370.73 

359.38 

63.21 

17.1% 

108 

$293.29 

284.96 

40.05 

13.7% 

119 

$361.03 

345.83 

66.44 

18.4% 

287 

$317.46 

298.83 

80.25 

25.3% 

247 

Mean . _      .... 

$402.58 

368.75 

Standard  deviation 

Coefficient  of  variation _  -    

135.71 
33.7% 

Source:  See  Table  7. 
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Table  10 

EXPENDITURES    PER    PUPIL    ON    TEACHERS' 

SALARIES,   ELEMENTARY   DISTRICTS, 

K-8,  1962-63 


2,000+ 
a.d.a 

1,000- 
1,999 
a.d.a 

500- 
1,000 
a.d.a 

500" 

a.d.a 

142 

5234.33 

229.08 

30.52 

13.0% 

82 

$225.83 

218.75 

33.37 

14.8% 

119 

$220.90 

213.28 

37.27 

16.9% 

247 

S233.65 

220.47 

60.12 

Coefficient  of  variation 

25.7% 

Source:  See  Table  7. 

teachers'  salaries  in  1962-63,  though  in  general  less 
than  for  expenses  per  pupil,  are  not  noticeably  less. 
Indeed,  for  the  largest  elementary  districts,  the  co- 
efficient of  variations  from  teachers'  salaries  is  only 
1.2  percentage  points  less  than  that  for  current  ex- 
penses (13.0  percent  as  compared  with  14.2  percent). 
For  high  school  districts,  we  consider  the  same 
types  of  data,  but  we  employ  a  different  set  of  size 
categories:  1,000  a.d.a.  and  over;  400-999  a.d.a.,  and 


less  than  400  a.d.a.  Unlike  elementary  districts,  the 
high  school  authorities  show  substantial  progress 
toward  equality  of  provision  and  equality  of  local  tax 
burdens.  Except  in  the  middle  size  category,  relative 
variation  in  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  fell  in  the 
period  1957-58  to  1962-63.  These  trends  are  shown  in 
Tables  11-13. 

In  Table  11,  it  is  apparent  that  the  coefficient  of 
variation  of  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  for  the  larg- 
est districts  dropped  from  35.7  percent  to  24.9  percent 
between  1957-58  and  1962-63;  correspondingly,  that 
for  the  smallest  high  school  districts  it  fell  from  79.5 
percent  to  59.6  percent.  For  these  two  groups  consid- 
erable progress  was  achieved  toward  equalization  of 
wealth. 

Table  12  shows  that  whereas  tax  rates  are  lower  in 
the  smaller  districts  they  were  only  moderately  lower, 
which  is  to  say  that  the  differences  in  tax  rate  by  size 
of  authority  were  much  less  pronounced  than  in  the 
case  of  elementary  districts.  Further,  each  size  group 
of  high  school  districts  experienced  a  reduction  in  rel- 
ative variation  of  tax  rates  between  1957-58  and 
1962-63. 


Table  11 
ASSESSED  VALUATION    PER   PUPIL   IN   A.D.A.,   HIGH   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS,  9-12,  1957-58  AND  1962-63 


1,000+ 

a.d.a. 

400-999  a.d.a. 

400" 

a.d.a. 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

58 

$31,638 

30,588 

11,301 

35.7% 

73 

$30,034 

29,583 

7,221 

24.0% 

57 

f«?  20? 

30,250 

29,206 

76.6% 

49 
$41,020 

37,778 
36,126 
88.1% 

63 

$54,564 

45,357 

43,348 

79.5% 

43 

$53,605 

49,500 

31,958 

59.6% 

Source:  See  Table  7. 


Table  12 
DISTRICT   TAX    RATES,    HIGH    SCHOOL   DISTRICTS,  9-12,  1957-58  AND   1962-63 


1,000+ 

a.d.a. 

400-999  a.d.a. 

400" 

a.d.a. 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

58 
$1.19 
1.21 
0.25 

21.0% 

73 

$1.45 

1.42 

0.27 

18.6% 

57 

$1.08 

1.10 

0.22 

20.4% 

49 

$1.31 

1.34 

0.22 

16.8% 

63 

$0.96 

0.80 

0.27 

28.1% 

43 

$1.27 

1.31 

0.34 

26.8% 

Source:  See  Table  7. 
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Table  13 

TOTAL  CURRENT  EXPENSE  OF   EDUCATION   PER  PUPIL  IN  A.D.A.,  HIGH   SCHOOL  DISTRICTS, 

9-12,  1957-58  AND  1962-63 


1,000+ 

a.d.a. 

400-999  a.d.a. 

400- 

a.d.a. 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962-63 

1957-58 

1962 -63 

58 

S467.24 

464.58 

C5.23 

14.0% 

73 
$575.86 

575.31 

02.63 

10.9% 

57 

Sol  9.08 

487.50 

126.96 

24.5% 

49 

S632.91 

615.62 

145.40 
22.9% 

63 

8689.48 

616.07 

261.00 

37.8% 

43 

S797.38 

753.12 

208.06 

26.1% 

Source:  See  Table  7. 


Table  13  indicates  that  current  expense  of  educa- 
tion increases  substantially  as  the  size  of  high  school 
district  becomes  smaller,  which  is  entirely  to  be  ex- 
pected. Because  of  the  more  specialized  structure  of 
courses  at  the  secondary  school  level,  economics  of 
scale  are  bound  to  be  more  pronounced  in  high  schools 
than,  say,  in  elementary  schools.  With  regard  to  varia- 
tions in  expenditure,  the  coefficients  of  variation  is 
quite  low  for  the  group  of  large  high  school  districts 
in  1962-63.  Indeed,  given  the  fact  that  expenditures 
for  functions  such  as  transportation  of  pupils  neces- 
sarily are  different  from  one  district  to  another  on  ac- 
count of  physical  conditions,  i.e.,  terrain  and  sparsity 
of  population,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  dollar  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  could  show  a  smaller  variation 

Table  14 

EXPENDITURES   PER   PUPIL  ON   TEACHERS' 

SALARIES,  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS, 

9-12,  1962-63 
1,000*  a.d.a.      ',00-999  a.d.a. 


Number   of  districts 73  49 

Mean    $315.24  $324.74 

Median    $313.84  $320.83 

Standard  deviation $33.27  $48.48 

Coefficient  of  variation  __       10.6%  14.9% 
SOURCE:  See  Table  7. 


J/00  a.d.a. 

43 
$417.73 
$407.50 

$86.19 
20.6% 


(10.9  percent).  The  groups  of  middle-sized  and  small 
high  school  districts  have  considerably  greater  varia- 
tion in  expenditure  and  though  the  degree  of  varia- 
tion declined  in  both  groups  between  1957-58  and 
1962-63,  it  remained  quite  high  through  the  latter  year. 
Turning  to  junior  college  districts,  we  find  that 
there  were  only  41  for  which  financial  data  could  be 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  1962-63. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  number  of  districts  is 
too  small  but  to  say  that  descriptive  measures,  such 
as  means,  standard  deviations,  and  coefficients  of  var- 
iations are  less  useful  in  analyzing  the  fiscal  char- 
acteristics of  this  type  of  authority  than  is  the  case 


for  elementary  and  high  school  districts.  Further,  the 
junior  college  appears  to  exist  as  a  somewhat  different 
type  of  institution  from  one  authority  to  another, 
with  regard,  for  example,  to  the  emphasis  placed  on 
transfer  and  vocational  programs.  Actually,  finance 
of  junior  colleges  should  be  treated  in  a  separate  re- 
port, in  our  opinion.  However,  these  comments  can  be 
made.  Median  assessed  valuation  per  student  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  1962-63  was  $160,000.  The 
first  quartile  was  $92,000  and  the  third  quartile  was 
$196,000,  which  give  an  interquartile  range  of  $104,- 
000.  As  an  interquartile  range  of  valuation  per  stu- 
dent, this  is  a  substantial  figure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  variation  in  district  tax  rates  was  quite  small. 
With  a  median  rate  of  $0,390,  the  first  quartile  was 
$0,360  and  the  third  quartile  was  $0,420.  Thus,  the 
interquartile  range  in  tax  rates  was  only  6  cents. 

"With  respect  to  current  expense  of  education  per 
student,  the  median  value  for  junior  college  districts 
was  $612  in  1962-63.  First  and  third  quartiles  were 
$548  and  $648,  respectively.  Then,  the  interquartile 
range  on  expenses  per  student  was  $100.  For  expendi- 
tures per  student  on  teachers'  salaries,  the  median 
value  was  $310  and  the  quartiles  were  $286  and  $334. 
The  interquartile  range  on  teachers'  salaries,  accord- 
ingly, was  $48.  It  appears  that  junior  college  districts 
are  characterized  by  considerable  variation  in  assessed 
valuation  per  pupil,  by  moderate  variation  in  current 
expenditures  and  in  expenditures  on  teachers'  sal- 
aries, but  by  quite  small  variation  in  district  tax  rates. 

With  regard  to  inequalities  of  local  tax  burden 
among  elementary  districts — and  it  is  among  these 
districts  that  the  inequalities  are  most  noticeable — the 
problem  will  be  allieviated  by  the  process  of  unifica- 
tion. This  process  is  now  being  accelerated  by  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the  Unruh  Act  of 
1964.  "'In  this  act  it  is  declared  that  where  possible 
unified  districts  shall  be  formed  on  a  minimum  base 
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of  existing  high  school  district  boundaries  and  shall 
have  a  minimum  a.d.a.  of  2,000  as  projected  to  June 
30,  1968.  We  have  seen  in  Tables  7  and  8  above  that 
variation  in  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  and  in  dis- 
trict tax  rates  are  most  extreme  for  the  smallest  ele- 
mentary districts.  Accordingly,  much  of  the  data  pre- 
sented in  this  section  is  of  historical  interest  only. 

The  Unruh  Act  leaves  unchanged  the  structure  of 
unified  districts  that  were  in  effect  for  all  purposes 
before  July  1,  1964,  however;  and  the  question  of  the 
variation  of  tax  rates  and  expenditures  among  these 
existing  unified  districts  continues  to  be  of  impor- 
tance. Appendix  Tables  1  and  2  offer  material  on  this 
point.  Those  two  tables  show  data  for  the  year  1962- 
63  and  include  all  unified  districts  of  1,500  a.d.a.  and 
over  in  that  year.  K-12  and  K-14  districts  are  treated 
separately. 

The  objective  used  in  drawing  up  these  tables  was 
basically  the  following:  to  determine  whether  differ- 
ences in  district  tax  rates  reflect  differences  in  ex- 
penditures per  pupil.  The  expenditure  per  pupil  is 
taken  to  represent  the  amount  of  educational  services 
a  district  is  buying.  The  district  tax  rate  is  taken  to 
represent  the  "price"  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict for  those  educational  services.  Under  the  cri- 
terion of  equity  used  in  some  states,  such  as  Wiscon- 
sin and  Rhode  Island,  the  price,  or  tax  rate,  should 
move  in  a  one-to-one  relationship  with  the  amount  of 
educational  services  purchased,  i.e.,  to  expenditures 
per  pupil.  For  example,  if  one  district  has  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  50  percent  above  the  average  for  its 
group,  then  its  tax  rate  should  be  50  percent  above 
the  average  for  its  group.  This  is  the  criterion  of 
equity  we  have  employed  in  preparing  Appendix 
Tables  1  and  2. 

For  K-14  districts,  column  2  of  Appendix  Table  1 
shows  a.d.a.  and  column  3  gives  total  general  fund 
expenditure  per  pupil.  In  column  4  these  expenditure 
figures  are  converted  into  an  index  about  the  average 
expenditure  for  all  K-14  districts  ($471.28).  For 
instance,  the  expenditures  per  pupil  in  San  Francisco 
were  6.01  percent  above  the  mean  expenditure  of  the 
K-14  unified  group,  and  the  index  value  for  San 
Francisco  is  106.01.  An  average  district  tax  rate  for 
the  K-14  group  was  computed  by  dividing  total  local 
tax  levy  by  total  assessed  valuation  for  the  group; 
the  figure  was  $3.0228.  Column  5  gives  "normative 
tax  rates"  for  the  group;  these  were  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  average  tax  rate,  $3.0228,  by  the  in- 
dex of  expenditure  per  pupil.  In  the  case  of  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  the  value  $3.0228  is  multi- 
plied by  106.01/100  to  yield  a  normative  tax  fate  of 
$3,204.  Columns  5  and  6  offer  a  comparison  of  norma- 


tive and  actual  district  tax  rates.  Column  7  shows 
the  divergence  in  local  tax  levy,  comparing  the  actual 
levy  with  the  sum  of  money  that  would  have  been 
raised  by  the  normative  tax  rate.  A  plus  indicates 
that  the  normative  levy  would  have  produced  more 
revenue  than  was  actually  raised,  and  a  minus  indi- 
cates that  the  normative  rate  would  have  produced 
less  revenue.  By  the  equity  criterion  stated  above, 
plus  value  indicates  the  district  enjoys  a  favored  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  tax  rate  price  of  educational 
services,  and  a  minus  value  indicates  that  it  stands 
in  a  disadvantaged  position.  Appendix  Table  2  offers 
the  same  material  for  unified  districts  K-12. 

To  consider  two  cases  from  the  K-12  set,  Mt.  Diablo 
had  a  normative  tax  rate  of  $2,882,  slightly  less  than 
the  average  rate  for  the  K-12  group  of  $2,961,  and 
this  reflects  the  fact  that  its  expenditure  per  pupil 
($464)  was  slightly  less  than  the  average  for  the 
K-12  district  ($477).  Its  actual  tax  rate  was  $4,343. 
By  column  7  of  Appendix  Table  2,  Mt.  Diablo  was 
raising  approximately  $2.4  million  more  than  it  would 
be  required  to  raise  if  local  tax  rates  moved  precisely 
in  accord  with  per-pupil  expenditures.  On  the  other 
hand  Burbank  had  a  nominal  rate  of  $3,170,  which 
is  to  say  that  its  expenditure  per  pupil  was  above 
average.  Its  actual  tax  rate  was  $2,145.  To  finance 
its  chosen  level  of  expenditure,  Burbank  should  have 
provided  locally  an  additional  sum  of  $2.7  million 
under  the  equity  criterion.  Similar  comparisons  can 
be  made  using  the  appendix  tables  for  all  unified  dis- 
tricts of  size  1,500  a.d.a.  and  over. 

Admittedly,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
normative  rates  diverge  from  actual  rates.  Basic  aid 
in  the  amount  of  $125  a  pupil  is  distributed  to  dis- 
tricts without  regard  to  the  wealth  of  districts.  The 
amount  for  the  foundation  program  stands  consider- 
ably below  prevailing  standards  of  expenditure  at  the 
secondary  level.  (Expenditures  above  the  amount  of 
the  foundation  program  fall,  of  course,  on  the  local 
tax  base,  and  wealth  per  pupil  has  a  considerable 
range  in  the  set  of  unified  districts.)  Assessment  prac- 
tices vary  among  the  districts.  Only  a  portion  (40  per- 
cent) of  federal  funds  are  capitalized  into  local  valu- 
ations in  determining  state  payments  for  equalization 
aid.  Finally,  the  most  important,  literal  interpretation 
of  Appendix  Tables  1  and  2  as  a  measure  of  equity  of 
local  contribution  is  unwarranted,  because  no  account 
is  taken  of  differential  burdens  of  nonschool  munici- 
pal costs,  which  costs  impinge  in  many  cases  on  the 
same  property  base  used  for  local  school  taxation. 

Nonetheless,  it  can  be  said  that  a  situation  of  in- 
equity exists.  Taking  the  group  of  K-12  districts,  we 
find  that  12  authorities  were  reported  to  have  a  district 
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tax  rate  of  $2.50  or  less  in  1962-63.  Ranked  by  size, 
there  were  Montebello,  Burbank,  Beverly  Hills,  Palm 
Springs,  El  Segundo,  Moreno  Valley,  Plumas,  Carmel, 
Lake  Tahoe,  Laguna  Beach,  Calaveras,  and  Tahoe- 
Truckee.  The  average  tax  rate  for  the  K-12  group 
was  $2,961,  so  these  12  districcts  had  rates  roughly 
$0.50  or  more  below  average.  Yet,  10  of  the  12  dis- 
tricts had  expenditures  above  the  average  of  the  K-12 
group  ($477)  and  in  some  cases  quite  far  above  the 
average.  On  the  other  hand,  eight  districts  had  tax 
rates  above  $4.00:  Mt.  Diablo,  Covina  Valley,  Palo 
Alto,  El  Rancho,  Glendora,  Duarte,  Davis,  and  Fort 
Bragg.  Of  these,  five  had  expenditure  per  pupil  below 
the  average  of  the  K-12  group.  What  it  comes  to  is 
that  some  unified  districts  with  the  lowest  tax  rates, 
taking  account  of  their  size  and  grade  span,  are  able 


to  provide  expensive  school  programs,  while  other  dis- 
tricts of  high  tax  rates— actually  rates  $1.00  or  more 
above  the  average  for  their  group — are  able  only  to 
provide  programs  that  are,  relatively  speaking,  mea- 
ger. There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  situation 
should  continue  to  exist,  and  we  conclude  that  an 
objective  of  state  policy  should  be  to  reduce  inequali- 
ties of  local  tax  rates  for  education,  using  means 
beyond  those  implied  in  the  process  of  unification.  At 
least,  one  would  hope  that  district  tax  rates  would 
come  to  bear  a  closer  relation  to  expenditure  per 
pupil. 

There  is  a  related  question  to  consider,  namely, 
whether  the  state  should  seek  to  reduce  inequalities 
of  school  provision  as  well.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapter  of  this  report. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ITUDY  OF  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 


In  the  fall  of  1962  California  instituted  a  statewide 
testing  program  in  its  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Tests  were  administered  at  the  5th,  8th,  and 
11th  grade  levels.  It  was  intended  that  achievement 
and  intelligence  scores  be  recorded  for  each  pupil 
enrolled  in  a  public  school,  except  for  those  pupils 
who  were  handicapped  or  seriously  ill.  The  local  or 
county  board  of  trustees  had  the  right — a  right  they 
still  hold— to  select  the  tests  from  a  list  of  tests  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  At  the 
time  the  1962  tests  were  administered,  the  local  au- 
thorities had  a  choice  of  six  achievement  test  batteries 
and  six  intelligence  tests. 

These  tests  results  are  the  best  available  measure  of 
district  performance  in  the  elementary  grades.  This 
statement  is  made,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that 
district  performance  should  be  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  what  children  appear  to  have  learned.1  Though  it 
is  unfortunate  that  a  uniform  test  was  not  adminis- 
tered in  all  districts  of  the  state,  75.2  percent  of  5th 
grade  pupils  took  the  California  Achievement  Tests, 
1957  Edition,  in  the  fall  of  1962  and  69.9  percent 
took  the  California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  Ma- 
turity (I.Q.).  At  the  8th  and  especially  at  the  11th 
grade  levels,  the  proportion  of  pupils  taking  any  one 
achievement  or  intelligence  test  is  smaller. 

In  part  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  certain  uni- 
formity in  use  of  tests  at  the  5th  grade  level  and  in 
part  for  the  reason  that  the  performance  of  a  child 
in  the  elementary  grades  is  indicative  of  his  per- 
formance throughout  his  educational  career,  we  have 
chosen  to  focus  our  inquiry  on  the  effectiveness  of 
of  instruction  in  those  elementary  grades.2  This  sec- 
tion is  a  report  of  our  findings  on  this  topic. 


i  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  children  have  more  op- 
portunity and  encouragement  to  learn  the  kind  of  things  that 
tests  measure  outside  the  classroom,  i.e.,  in  the  home,  than 
do  other  children  and  that  the  proportion  of  such  "environ- 
mentally favored"  children  may  differ  sharply  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another.  Thus,  some  districts  may  be  able  to  report 
test  scores  that  are  relatively  high  while  providing  some- 
thing less  than  extreme  instructional  effort;  other  districts 
might  have  to  extend  themeselves  to  get  average  results. 

2  The  point  about  predictability  of  achievement  is  this.  Research 
conducted  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Chicago  has  shown  that  gen- 
eral school  achievement  is  a  relatively  stable  characteristic 
which  develops  quickly  during  the  early  school  years,  most 
notably  in  the  first  three  grades.  Like  other  stable  human 
characteristics,  achievement  is  more  strongly  affected  by  the 
environment  in  this  period  of  rapid  growth  than  later.  See 
Bloom,  Stability  and  Change  in  Human  Characteristics, 
New  York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1964. 


The  Problem  of  Low  Achievement 

Given  the  interest  over  the  whole  country  in  the 
problem  of  low  achievement  (indeed,  the  problem, 
practically,  of  nonachievement  of  particular  types  of 
students),  an  early  step  was  to  examine  the  lower 
quartiles  of  test  scores  reported  by  districts.  Figures 
1  and  2  show  lower  quartile  scores  of  districts  on 
two  tests:  the  California  Test  of  Reading  Comprehen- 
sion and  the  California  Test  of  Arithmetic  Reasoning 
(1962).  The  lower  quartile  statewide  on  the  reading 
test  was  30.8;  the  median  was  42.1;  and  the  upper 
quartile  was  51.9.  On  the  arithmetic  test,  the  cor- 
responding figures  were  21.1,  27.0,  and  31.1.  The  fig- 
ures show  data  separately  for  boys  and  girls.  That  the 
girls  did  better  than  the  boys  will  surprise  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  educational  testing.  What  is  sur- 
prising is  the  wide  variation  in  the  lower  quartile 
scores,  particularly  in  reading.  Sixty-six  districts  re- 
ported lower  quartile  scores  for  boys  10  points  or 
more  below  statewide  lower  quartile ;  37  showed  scores 
10  or  more  points  above  the  statewide  mark.  It  might 
also  be  noted,  though  this  is  not  shown  on  the  figures, 
that  99  districts  had  median  scores  for  boys  on  the 
California  Test  of  Reading  Comprehension  below 
statewide  lower  quartile.  Should  it  be  claimed  that 
this  reflects  the  nature  of  boys,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  17  districts  had  median  scores  for  boys  above 
the  statewide  upper  quartile,  while  29  districts  had 
medians  for  boys  above  50.0,  the  70th  percentile  score 
on  the  test  statewide.  The  educational  cellar  is  dug 
much  deeper  in  some  districts  than  in  others,  and  the 
problem  seems  to  affect  boys  especially.  Yet,  young 
men  who  fail  to  acquire  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill 
in  reading  and  in  the  use  of  numbers  someday  will 
be  the  primary  wage  earners  of  their  households.  As 
such  they  are  likely  to  be  handicapped  in  pursuing 
any  line  of  work  and  especially  in  finding  a  type  of 
work  that  offers  stable  employment. 

In  our  preliminary  observation  of  low  achieving 
districts,  it  became  apparent  that  many  of  them — 
and  the  group  includes  districts  of  substantial  size — 
were  places  of  rather  low  socioeconomic  standing  and, 
further,  that  many  of  them  had  rather  low  expendi- 
tures for  teachers'  services.  We  endeavored  to  extend 
our  study  to  explain,  insofar  as  possible,  the  differ- 
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ential  performance  of  districts,  as  measured  by 
achievement  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades.  More 
specifically,  we  sought  to  discover  whether  district 
characteristics,  such  as  size,  wealth,  and  density  of 
population  affected  achievement  in  any  systematic 
way.  Similarly,  we  looked  at  district  income,  expendi- 
ture, and  staffing  patterns  to  see  what  influence  these 
variables  had  on  the  scores  of  pupils.  Finally,  a  set 
of  socioeconomic  variables  to  describe  the  home  en- 
vironment of  the  pupils  was  included  in  the  analysis. 
It  is  recognized  full  well  that  the  kind  of  study  we 
carried  out  would  have  been  better  done  on  a  school- 
by-school  basis,  rather  than  district  by  district.  Time 
precluded  that  better  course  (better  because  it  would 
have  allowed  the  use  of  more  refined  statistical  tech- 
niques than  we  were  able  to  employ)  ;  however,  we 
feel  our  results  are  good  enough  to  offer  some  sup- 
port for  the  proposals  we  make  in  this  report  and 
good  enough  to  justify  a  more  intensive  type  of  re- 
search on  pupil  achievement  in  the  future. 

The  Sample  and  the  Data 

Our  sample  consisted  of  all  elementary  and  unified 
districts  of  size  300  a.d.a.  and  over  in  1960-61  which 
were  found  in  the  17  counties  included  in  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau's  definition  of  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas.  These  counties  include  Alameda, 
Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Marin, 
Orange,  Eiverside,  Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  and  Solano.  There  were  392 
districts  in  the  sample.  In  total  these  had  an  elemen- 
tary a.d.a.  of  1,856,000,  which  represents  74.0  percent 
of  relevant  elementary  a.d.a.  in  the  state  in  1960-61. 

The  following  kinds  of  data  were  collected  for  each 
of  the  392  districts. 

(1)  Achievement  test  scores  in  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  arithmetic  reasoning:  mean,  median, 
and  interquartile  range. 

(2)  Intelligence  test  score,  total  I.Q. :  mean,  me- 
dian, and  interquartile  range. 

(3)  Grade  span  of  district. 

(4)  Average  daily  attendance  in  elementary  grades, 
1957-58  and  1960-61. 

(5)  Adjusted  assessed  valuation,  1957-58  and 
1960-61. 

(6)  Area  of  district  in  square  miles,  1960-61. 

(7)  District  taxes,  1957-58  and  1960-01. 

(8)  State  School  Fund  apportionments  to  districts, 
1957-58  and  1960-61. 

(9)  Total  income  of  districts,  1957-58  and  1960-61. 


(10)  Expenditure  on  instruction,  1957-58  and 
1960-61. 

(11)  Total  current  expense  of  education,  1957-58 
and  1960-61. 

(12)  Total  expenditures,  1957-58,  1960-61. 

(13)  Nonsalary  instruction  expenditures,  1960-61. 

(14)  Number  of  fulltime  elementary  teachers. 

(15)  Number  of  provisional  elementary  teachers. 

(16)  Number  of  teachers  in  upper  quartile  of  state- 
wide distribution  of  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers. 

(17)  Number  of  teachers  in  lower  quartile  of  state- 
wide distribution  of  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers. 

(18)  Expenditure  on  teachers'  salaries. 

(19)  Number  of  nonteaching  certificated  personnel. 

(20)  Expenditure  on  salaries  of  nonteaching  certifi- 
cated personnel. 

(21)  Number  of  principals. 

(22)  Expenditures  on  principals'  salaries. 

(23)  Median  family  income. 

(24)  Median  school  years  completed  by  adult  popu- 
lation. 

(25)  Male  civilian  labor  force. 

(26)  Number  of  male  professionals,  technicians, 
managers,  proprietors. 

(27)  Number  of  unemployed  males. 

(28)  Number  of  persons  under  18  years  old. 

(29)  Number  of  persons  under  18  years  old  who  live 
with  both  parents. 

(30)  Number  of  housing  units. 

(31)  Number  of  owner-ocupied  housing  units. 

(32)  Number  of  renter-occupied  housing  units. 

(33)  Median  value  of  owner-occupied  housing. 

(34)  Median  contract  rent  of  renter-occupied  hous- 
ing. 

Where  appropriate,  the  data  were  converted  to 
values  per  a.d.a.  (e.g.,  instructional  expenditures  per 
a.d.a.),  to  values  per  teacher  (e.g.,  teachers'  salaries 
per  teacher,  a.d.a.  per  teacher),  and  to  proportions 
(e.g.,  proportion  of  teachers  in  upper  salary  quartile, 
proportions  of  18-year-olds  living  with  both  parents). 
The  sources  of  data  included  published  documents: 
office  of  the  Controller,  Annual  Report  of  Financial 
Transactions  Concerning  School  Districts  and  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education,  Apportion- 
ment of  the  State  School  Fund.  We  also  made  use  of 
the  returns  by  districts  from  the  annual  County  and 
School  District  Report  on  Salaries  of  Certificated  Em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Data 
on  area  of  school  districts  were  supplied  by  California 
Municipal  Statistics,  Inc.,  San  Francisco.  Test  data 
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were  supplied  to  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Revenue  and  Taxation  through  an  understanding  that 
no  identification  of  the  scores  of  an  individual  school 
district  would  be  made.  Socioeconomic  data  (family 
income,  education  of  adults,  employment,  housing 
characteristics,  etc.)  were  drawn  from  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  1960  Census  of  the  Population.  The  match- 
ing of  census  tracts  to  school  districts  boundaries  was 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  maps  supplied  by  county 
superintendents  of  schools.  The  base  year  for  most  of 
the  analysis  is  1960-61 ;  this  year  was  selected  to 
afford  a  common  point  in  time  for  the  socioeconomic 
data  (which  is  available  only  by  decennial  years)  and 
for  the  district  income,  expenditure  and  staffing  fig- 
ures. Test  scores  refer  to  tests  administered  mainly  in 
the  fall  of  1962.  However,  a  few  larger  cities  admin- 
istered tests  in  both  the  fall  of  1962  and  the  spring  of 
1963,  so  it  might  be  more  appropriate  to  say  that  the 
test  results  relate  to  the  school  year  1962-63.  Our  data 
on  district  income,  expenditure,  staffing  and  socio- 
economic characteristics  serve  to  describe  districts  at 
the  midpoint  of  the  elementary  school  career  of  pupils 
whose  test  scores  we  utilized. 

It  was  found  that  249  districts  of  the  392  in  the 
sample  used  the  combination  of  California  Achieve- 
ment Tests  and  the  California  Test  of  Mental  Matu- 
rity. These  districts  had  an  elementary  enrollment  of 
1,204,170,  which  is  approximately  48  percent  of  all 
elementary  enrollment  in  California  in  1960-61.  This 
set  of  districts  was  used  for  a  fairly  intensive  study 
of  the  determinants  of  pupil  achievement.  The  whole 
sample  of  392  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  was  used  to 
examine  the  geographic  distribution  of  educational  re- 
sources. 

For  the  subsample  of  249  districts  which  used  Cali- 
fornia tests  of  achievement  and  I.Q.,  the  range  in 
median  scores  for  the  test  of  reading  comprehension 
(achievement)  was  30.0  to  55.0.  The  range  in  arith- 
metic means  on  the  reading  test  was  30.6  to  52.8.  The 
interquartile  range  in  the  districts  extended  from  a 
low  value  of  11.0  to  a  high  of  31.4.  For  scores  on  the 
test  of  arithmetic  reasoning,  the  range  in  district  me- 
dian scores  was  19.3  to  32.4  and  the  range  of  arith- 
metic means  was  17.9  to  31.2.  The  interquartile  range 
for  arithmetic  achievement  moved  from  a  value  of 
4.0  in  the  district  of  smallest  dispersion  to  a  high  of 
16.1. 

Figures  3  and  4  show  the  distribution  of  median 
reading  and  arithmetic  scores.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
reading  scores  describe,  roughly  at  least,  the  pattern 
of  the  "normal  curve  of  distribution."  The  arith- 
metic scores  are  truncated,  i.e.,  the  graph  of  the  fre- 
quency distribution  has  no  "tail"  to  the  right  side. 


The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  number  of  low 
achieving  districts  in  arithmetic  to  be  balanced  by 
an  approximately  equal  number  of  high  achieving 
ones  is,  we  have  been  told,  the  following.  Practically 
all  the  instruction  a  child  receives  in  arithmetic  oc- 
curs in  a  classroom  and  mainly  during  those  periods 
of  the  elementary  school  day  that  are  devoted  specifi- 
cally to  the  subject.  Until  quite  recently,  most  teach- 
ers employed  standard  arithmetic  texts  which  were 
more  closely  geared  to  the  student  of  average  aptitude 
than  to  those  of  unusually  low  or  high  ability.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  a  pupil  to  progress  to  a  high  level  of  achievement, 
whatever  his  aptitude.  On  the  other  hand,  instruction 
in  reading  pervades  the  entire  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum and  numbers  of  children  have  enough  inter- 
est in  books  (and  enough  encouragement  from  their 
parents)  to  perform  considerable  self-instruction  out- 
side the  classroom,  i.e.,  in  their  homes.  Accordingly, 
the  opportunity  exists  for  some  pupils  to  move  far 
ahead  of  their  peers  in  reading. 

Achievement,  I.Q.,  and  the  Socioeconomic  Variables 

The  first  major  step  of  analysis  with  respect  to 
achievement  test  scores  was  to  compute  sets  of  simple 
correlations  between  those  scores  and  the  data  we 
had  massed  about  school  districts.  Table  1  shows  the 
results  when  median  I.Q.  and  the  socioeconomic  varia- 
bles are  (separately)  considered  as  independent  vari- 
ables. (At  this  point,  we  classified  density  of  school 
population  as  a  socioeconomic  variable.)  The  values 
in  the  body  of  the  table  indicate  the  degree  of  relation 
between  the  variables  listed  on  the  left  and  the  meas- 
ures of  achievement  noted  across  the  top  of  the  table, 
each  independent  variable  taken  one  at  a  time.  The 
higher  any  particular  value  in  the  table,  the  closer  is 
the  relationship.  Values  can  run  a  range   (absolute) 


Table  1 
CORRELATION   COEFFICIENTS 
VARIABLES  AND   I.Q.  ON   ACH 

Medio  71 
Variahlcs  reading 

Mean  I.Q. .8G8 

.Median  I.Q. .849 

(Qn-Q,)    I.Q.  _        —.121 

Median    education    of    adults  .620 

Median  home  value .HI. 3 

Median   income .(512 

Percent  professionally 

employed     .556 

Median  rent        .520 

Percent  unemployed — .462 

Percent  under  18  living  with 

two  parents  .364 

Percent  owner-occupied 

housing   .260 

A.d.a.  per  square  mile  of 

area        .093 


OF  SOCIOECONOMIC 
IEVEMENT  SCORES 


Median 

Mean 

Mean 

arith- 

arith- 

redding 

metic 

metic 

.875 

.870 

.884 

.849 

.856 

.866 

-.121 

—.059 

—.094 

.602 

.626 

.645 

.602 

.603 

.622 

.602 

.614 

.630 

.575 

.469 

.511 

.505 

.526 

.551 

-.434 

—.481 

—.480 

.354 

.385 

.407 

.246 

.269 

.268 

.073 

.138 

.125 
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Fig.  3 
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Fig.4 


MEDIAN  DISTRICT  SCORES  ON  CALIFORNIA  TEST 
OF  ARITHMETIC  REASONING,  5TH  GRADE,  1962 
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between  0  and  1.  The  value  of  0  represents  no  rela-  High  School  Student  had  the  following  to  say: 

tion  between  variables  and  the  value  of  1  indicates  «Jt  ig  faMy  ^nerally  agreed  among  psyehol- 

that  the  dependent  variable  moves  perfectly  m  ac-  ogists  that  for  ^  practical  purp0Ses  a  mental 

cord  with  the  independent  one.  A  negative  sign  m-  test  on  which  performance  is  whollv  free  of  en. 

dicates  that  the  independent  variable  runs  inversely  vironmental  influences  is  a  myth.  It  is  impossible 

with  the  achievement  scores.  to  measure  accnrately  the  abstract  and  hypothet- 

One  startling  result  is  the  extremely  high  correla-  ical  entity  which  represents  what  a  person's  basic 

tion  between   I.Q.    scores   and   achievement.   Indeed,  native  aptitude  uncontaminated  by  the  affects  of 

it  is  fair  to  say  that  when  a  person  examines  district- 

•  Table  1 
wide  averages  of  I.Q.  and  achievement  scores,  he  is 

\      ..                *                x-      ii        -,       ,-      ,     ,               mi          •        -.  COMPARISON   OF   CORRELATION   COEFFICIENTS  OF 

dealing  with  practically  identical  tests.  The  simple  socioeconomic  variables  on  i.q. 

correlation  of  median  I.Q.  on  median  reading  scores  and  achievement 

is  .819  and  the  correlation  between  median  I.Q.  and  Median           Median 

median  arithmetic  is  .856.   This  means  that  one  vari-  Socioeconomic                             Median       reading          arithmetic 

variables  I.Q.     achievement     achievement 

able,  I.Q.,  accounts  for  72  percent  of  the  variation  Median  education  of  adults      .693           .620              .626 

among  districts  in  reading  achievement  and  for  73  Median  home  value  _              .659           .613              .603 

„     _  .      .         .  .  ,  .  ,  .  Median  income .681  .612  .614 

percent  or  the  variation  m  arithmetic  achievement.  Percent  professionally 

(If  one  chose  to  relate  mean  scores  instead  of  median,  employed  _                            .474           .556              .469 

\  .  .      .  ,    „  '  Median    rent    .594  .520  .526 

the  proportion  of  trie  variations  accounted  tor  would  Percent  unemployed .516       .462  .481 

be  slightly  higher.)    Further,  as  Table  2  shows,  the  Percent  under  18  living 

,  ,      .  ,  \  .  .  with  two  parents .406  .364  .385 

simple  correlations  between  the  socioeconomic  varia-  Percent  owner-occupied 

bles  and  I.Q.  are  practically  identical  with  the  rela-  .  housing   .        .310  .260  .269 

.  A.d.a.  per  square  mile 

tions  of  the  socioeconomic  variables  to  achievement.  mile  of  area .176  .093  .138 

This  is  a  likely  consequence,  of  course,  of  the  high  ,  -,         •           -.    ,,                .                  i  -,  , 

.     .       .                  \         '                                       °  past  learning  and  other  experiences  would  be  .  .  . 

correlation  between  I.Q.  and  achievement.  Nonethe-  mi          .-,       -,.  ■•     ..        .-.    .    i                ..          , 

^                                               .  Thus,   the   distinction  that  has   sometimes   been 

less,  the  data  presented  here  reinforce  the  growing  iu+              -u-             +4.+        a        c 

'                    *                                                    &           &  made  between  achievement  tests  and  performance 

skepticism  in  the  country  about  the  attempt  to  use  ^  Qn  ^  Qne  hand  and  &vtitude  tests  on  the 

I.Q.  scores  to  classify  children  on  the  basis  of  inborn  ^^  ^  the  former  defined  ag  measures  of 

mental  capacity.  When  children  in  primary  grades  knowledge,  skills,   and  abilities  acquired  in  the 

are  segregated  in  "ability  groups"  on  the  basis-even  pagt  and  the  ^^  as  measures  of  skiUs  and  abil. 

in  part-of  standardized  test  scores,  it  now  appears  itieg   whoUy  independent   of   the   effect  of  past 

clear  that  they  are  placed  in  one  group  or  another  m  experience  is  unrealistic  ...  The  same  test  can 

accordance  with  their  home  environment.  I.Q.  scores  rightly  be  regarded  as  an  achievement  test  on 

may  truly  be  predictive  of  the  ability  of  children  from  one  occasion  and  as  aptitude  test  on  another— or 

the  lower  socioeconomic  strata  to  perform  in  the  con-  it   can   eyen   serye   both   purposes   at   the   same 

ventional  school  setting,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  time  ' ' 3 
that  they  are  predictive  of  their  ability  to  perform 

in  a  school  setting  which  takes  account  of  the  fact  Another  point  to  observe  is  that  the  socioeconomic 

that  their  home  environments  are  different  from  the  variables  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  This  is  to 

middle  class  norms.  Figures  5  and  6  offer  a  graphic  be   expected  of   course:   districts   of  high   household 

display  of  the  relation  between  I.Q.  and  education  of  income  are  likely  to  be  districts  of  high  median  years 

parents  and  between  I.Q.  and  unemployment,  of  education  of  adults.  Table  3  gives  the  correlation 

™           „      .       £      ,,             .,  .,..     ,i    .  .i         i  ,.  matrix  for  the  set  of  nine  socioeconomic  variables,  all 

Even  allowing  for  the  possibility  that  the  relation-  .                                  .  ' 

i  •      i    ,                   •               ,   ,   £     .          ,  figures  in  the  body  representing  coefficients  of  simple 

ship   between  environmental  factors    (e.g.,  as  repre-  °                                            „               .           . 

,    -,    i                     .                .            -iix         ,jt^  correlation.  For  reasons  of  convenience  m  computa- 

sented    by    our    socioeconomic    variables)    and    I.Q.,  .          .           .  , .            ,..-,.         ■,.«.               i      .i 

,      ,          ,        .             iii         11         j  tions,  the  variables  are  listed  m  a  different  order  than 

scores  may  be  less  close  m  a  school-by-school  study  ,                 .     _  _ .      ^        ,  „  ,    ,  ,,■.      ,      ,, 

,-,        .              .        *  •  i     ,  ,                 n    i_  n   n-  *.  •  j.  x.  they  were  m  Tables  1  and  2,  but  this  should  cause  no 

than  m  one  m  which  data  are  collected  district  by  ,.,*,, ,       ,  r   -,.          .       , .              -,■        ■,         ■,    -,-,    • 

I.  ,  .  ^             ,  ^                    .             .  x     ^      .xl    ,,      ,  difficulty.    Median   education,   median   household   m- 

district,  our  data  are  surely  consistent  with  the  hy-  ,              ,            n                         .  , , 

,     .      ,             .              .   n    j                        ■          i.     x  come,  and  median  home  value  and  rent  are  variables 

pothesis  that  environment  factors  exert  an  important  '                                    .  •                             „     .       ,, 

.              .  which  are  all  closely  associated.  Percent  professionally 

influence,  an  influence  greater  than  could  be  explained  

i       i  t     i     i                        ,,         i  •i-.l                              r\      j-i  •  3  TnVm   P    Flanae-an   et  al     Project  Talent:    The  American  High 

by  blind  chance,  On  the  ability  measures.  On  this  Same  School  Student,  final  report  for  Cooperative  Research  Pro- 

t   •           ±1             i.i              £   r>       ■      *  m    7       4     mi        A  M™Z„„m  iect  No.    635,   U.S.   Office   of  Education,   Pittsburgh,   Univer- 

subject,  the  authors  of  Project  Talent:  The  American  gg  £  PittSbUrgh,  i904,  PP.  2-57. 
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Fig.  6 
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Table     3 
CORRELATION   COEFFICIENTS   AMONG   GROUP  OF  SOCIOECONOMIC  VARIABLES 


Variable 

Xi 

X2 

X3 

X4 

Xs 

X6 

Xt 

X8 

X9 

Xi 

-.126 

-.170 

.125 

.415 

.396 

.352 

.269 

.435 

X2 

-.126 

.299 

.111 

.482 

.405 

.534 

.388 

X3 

-.455 

-.223 

-.549 

-.569 

-.490 

-.487 

Xi 

.311 

.435 

.345 

.297 

.348 

Percent  owner-occupied  housing 

X6 

.519 

.340 

.306 

.374 

Xe 

.815 

.827 

.766 

X7 

.804 

.813 

Xs 

.767 

X9 

employed  is  closely  associated  with  median  home 
value.  There  is  a  strong  negative  correlation  between 
percent  unemployed  and  median  education  and,  na- 
turally enough,  a  strong  negative  correlation  between 
percent  unemployed  and  median  household  income. 

Achievement  and  District  Wealth  Factors 

Now,  we  turn  from  this  preliminary  perusal  of 
socioeconomic  variables  to  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
nection between  variables  reflecting  district  wealth, 
tax  rate,  and  size  on  the  one  hand,  and  pupil  achieve- 
ment on  the  other.  Once  again,  the  independent  vari- 
ables are  ranked  in  order  of  magnitude  of  coefficients 
of  simple  correlations  on  median  reading  achievement 
scores.  The  variables  dealt  with  in  Table  4  include 
adjusted  assessed  valuation  per  pupil,  1960;  absolute 
and  relative  change  in  adjusted  assessed  valuation 
per  pupil  between  1957  and  1960;  tax  rates  for  1957 
and  1960 ;  the  absolute  and  relative  changes  in  tax 
rates  between  1957  and  1960 ;  and  sizes  of  district,  as 
measured  by  average  daily  attendance.  None  of  the 

Table  4 

CORRELATION    COEFFICIENTS  OF   DISTRICT 

WEALTH,  TAX   RATE,  AND  SIZE  ON 

ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 


Median 

Mean 

Median 

Mean 

Variable 

reading 

reading 

arithmetic 

arithmetic 

Tax  rate,  1957 

.136 

.111 

.121 

.131 

Percent  change  in  tax 

rate,  57-60 

—.101 

—.095 

—.092 

—.095 

Change  in  tax  rate, 

57-G0 

—.071 

—.070 

—.063 

—.063 

Tax  rate,  1960 

.058 

.039 

.051 

.059 

Percent  change  in 

assessed  valuation 

per  a.ri.a.,  57-60— 

.025 

.024 

.04S 

.061 

Change  in  assessed 

valuation  per  a.d.a., 

57-60    _ 

.016 

.030 

.023 

.035 

Assessed  valuation 

per  a.d.a.,  1960  __ 

.011 

.020 

.048 

.031 

A.d.a.,   1960 

.004 

.009 

.038 

.025 

variables  appear  to  show  any  notable  relation  to 
achievement  of  pupils  in  the  districts,  with  those  pos- 
sible exceptions  of  tax  rate,  1957.  However,  even  here 
the  relation  is  weak  (0.136)  and  since  all  the  similar 
variables  had  coefficients  near  zero,  it  was  decided  not 
to  pursue  the  analysis  of  district  wealth  variables  to 
any  large  extent. 

Achievement  and  District  Income  Variables 

Next,  we  considered  the  relation  between  district 
income  variables  and  achievement.  The  measures  dealt 
with  are  state  aid  per  pupil,  district  taxes  per  pupil, 
total  district  income  per  pupil,  the  shares  that  these 
sources  of  funds  represent  of  total  income,  including 
"other,"  e.g.,  federal,  sources;  and  changes  in  these 
variables  between  1957  and  1960,  considered  in  terms 
of  absolute  and  relative  variation.  The  relation  be- 
tween these  kinds  of  variables  and  pupil  achievement 
is  weak,  in  general  (Table  5).  The  highest  correlations 
with  median  reading  achievement  ( — 0.199  and 
— 0.186)  attached  to  the  percent  that  state  aid  repre- 
sents of  total  income  and  to  state  aid  per  pupil  in 
1960,  respectively.  The  negative  sign  indicates  that 
achievement  increases  as  the  relative  and  absolute  vol- 
ume of  state  aid  in  a  district  decreases.  One  shoidd 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion,  of  course,  that  the  way  to 
raise  levels  of  achievement  in  California  is  to  reduce 
state  aid.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
income  variables  are  actually  describing  the  socio- 
economic character  of  districts,  e.g.,  rich  districts  re- 
ceive less  state  aid  than  poor.  And  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  relation  between  socioeconomic  variables 
and  achievement  is  relatively  strong.  Our  last  observa- 
tion on  Table  5  is  that  the  "change  variables,"  e.g., 
change  in  district  taxes  per  pupil  from  1957  to  1960, 
had  low  values  of  correlation  coefficients  without 
exception. 
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F   DISTRICT   INCOME 

MENT  SCORES 

Median  Mean 
Mean  arith-  arith- 
reading    metic       metic 


.211     —.231 


.236 


194 

—.185 

—.193 

185 

.188 

.188 

104 

.127 

.117 

081 

.118 

.106 

078 

.089 

.101 

076 

.084 

.098 

.060 

.105 

.120 

.044 

—.032 

—.021 

.029 

.040 

.035 

.028 

.036 

.030 

.025 

.027 

.038 

Table  5 
CORRELATION   COEFFICIENTS  O 
VARIABLES  AND  ACHIEVE 

Media  n 
Variables  reading 

Percent  state  aid  to  total 

income,   1960 —.199 

State  aid  per  a.d.a.,  I960—  —.186 
Percent  district  tax  to  total 

income,   1960 .177 

District  tax  .per  a.d.a.,  1960  .090 
Total  income  per  a.d.a.,  1960  .073 
Percent  change  total  income 

per  a.d.a.,  57-60 .060 

Change  total  income  per 

a.d.a.,  57-60 .056 

Percent  "other"  aid  to  total 

income,   1960   .051 

Percent  change  district  tax 

per  a.d.a.,  57-60 — .051 

Percent  change  state  aid  per 

a.d.a.,  57-60 .026 

Change  state  aid  per  a.d.a., 

57-60 .023 

Change  district  tax  per 

a.d.a.,  57-60 .010 


Achievement  and  District  Expenditure  and  Salary  Variables 

Table  6  indicates  the  relation  between  district  ex- 
penditure and  pupil  achievement.  The  correlation  be- 
tween achievement  and  such  measures  as  the  share 
that  instructional  expenditures  represent  of  the  total 
school  district  budget,  the  amount  of  instructional  ex- 
penditure per  pupil,  and  the  change  1957  to  1960  in 
instructional  expenditures  per  pupil  is  somewhat 
greater  than  we  encountered  when  dealing  with  district 
wealth  and  most  of  the  income  variables. 

In  Table  7  we  turn  to  salary  variables  and  the  re- 
lations become  stronger  yet.  Principals'  salaries,  the 
general  class  of  administrators'  salaries,  and  teach- 
ers' salaries  all  appear  positively  related  to  achieve- 
ment. This  is  preliminary  analysis  only:  some  of  the 
relations  indicated  in  Table  7  come  under  question  in 
the  more  refined  analysis  described  below. 

Achievement  and  District  Staffing  Patterns 

The  strongest  relations,  other  than  those  between 
achievement  and  socioeconomic  variables,  appear  in 
Table  8,  where  the  variables  describe  staffing  patterns 
in  the  districts.  In  general,  the  signs  of  the  coefficients 
are  as  one  would  expect  them  to  be.  Achievement  in- 
creases as  the  district  has  fewer  provisional  teachers, 
fewer  teachers  in  the  lower  quartile  of  statewide  sal- 
aries, more  teachers  in  the  upper  salary  quartile,  etc. 
What  is  surprising  is  the  low  value  of  the  coefficient 
for  class  size  (a.d.a  per  full-time  teacher).  The  coeffi- 
cient has,  as  one  would  surmise,  a  negative  sign,  but 


the  value  is  insignificant.  This  is  a  matter  to  which 
we  will  give  more  attention  below. 

Reduction  in  Number  of  Variables 

At  this  stage  in  the  analysis  we  faced  several  prob- 
lems. One  had  to  do  with  reducing  the  number  of  vari- 
ables in  our  study.  The  reduction  was  carried  out  on 
several  bases.  In  some  cases  the  connection  between 
the  variable  and  achievement  as  measured  by  the  co- 
efficient of  simple  correlation  was  very  low.  Where  it 
was  also  true  that  there  was  no  strong  a  priori  case  to 
keep  the  variable  for  further  study,  it  was  discarded. 
Illustrations  are  the  change  variables  under  the  dis- 
trict income  series.  In  other  instances  a  variable  might 
have  a  relatively  high  correlation  coefficient  but  ap- 
pear as  a  freak,  i.e.,  to  show  no  reasonable  relation  to 
other  variables  in  the  study.  This  was  true  of  "dis- 
trict taxes  1957."  In  yet  other  cases  the  variables 
turned  out  to  yield  different  kinds  of  measurements  in 
different  counties.  This  was  the  case  for  percent  of 
male  civilian  labor  force  professionally  employed.  As 
a  matter  of  census  classification  the  count  of  profes- 
sionally employed  persons  as  reported  for  census 
tracts   included    tenant    farmers   and  sharecroppers. 

Table  6 
CORRELATION   COEFFICIENTS  OF 
EXPENDITURE  VARIABLES 
ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 

Median 
Variables  reading 

Percent  instructional  expendi- 
ture to  total  General  Fund 
expenditure,   1960 .ISO 

Instructional  expenditure  per 

a.d.a.,  1960  . .148 

Change  in  instructional 
expenditure  per  a.d.a., 
57-00    .134 

Percent  change  current  ex- 
penses of  education  per 
a.d.a.,   57-60   .113 

Percent  change  instructional 
expenditure  per  a.d.a., 
57-60 .109 

Percent  instructional  expen- 
diture to  total  General 
Fund  expenditure  1957  .._        .108 

Total  expenditure  per  a.d.a., 

1960    .087 

Percent  nonsalary  instruc- 
tional expenditure  to  total 
General  Fund  expenditure, 
1900    .059 

Change  in  total  expenditure 

per  a.d.a.,  57-60 .048 

Nonsalary  instructional  ex- 
penditure per  a.d.a.,  I960-        .046 

Current  expenses  per  a.d.a., 

1900    -041 

Percent  change  in  total  Gen- 
cr;;  1  Fund  expenditure  per 
a.d.a.,  57-60 .039 

Change   in   current   expenses 

per  a.d.a.,  57-60 .015 


TS  OF 
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.164 

.201 

.181 

.145 

.205 

.192 

.152 

.187 

.184 

.125 

.109 

.125 

.129 

.148 

.152 

.094 
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.110 

.081 

.099 
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.027 

.045 

.058 

.069 

.080 
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.048 

.058 

.042 

.083 

.075 
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.081 

.023 

.048 

.053 
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Table  7 

CORRELATION   COEFFICIENTS  OF   DISTRICT 

EXPENDITURE  VARIABLES  ON 

ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 

Median  Mean 

Median     Mean      arith-  arith- 

Yariables  reading    reading    metio  metic 

Principals'  salaries  per 

a.d.a.,  1960 .234         .227         .282         .279 

Mean  administrators'  salaries 

1960    1 .216         .187         .194         .203 

Mean  principals'  salaries, 

1960    .205         .199         .277         .279 

Administrators'  salaries  per 

a.d.a.,  1960 .196         .186         .234         .230 

Mean  teachers'  salaries,  1960       .178         .156         .233         .206 
Ratio  of  teachers'  salaries  to 

administrators'  salaries, 

1960 —.137     —.120     —.146 

Teachers'  salaries  per  a.d.a., 

1960    .114         .120         .172 

Ratio  of  teachers'  salaries  to 

principals'  salaries,  I960—       .073         .093         .140 


-.150 
.158 
.154 


Table  8 

CORRELATION   COEFFICIENTS  OF   DISTRICT 

STAFFING   PATTERNS  AND 

ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 

Median     Mean 
Median     Mean      arith-       arith- 
Variables  reading    reading    metic       metic 

Percent    teachers    with    provi- 
sional certificates,  1960  __  —.346     —.322     —.367     —.347 
Percent  teachers  in  lower 

salary  quartile,  1960 —.251     —.237     —.316     —.274 

Percent  teachers  in  upper  sal- 
ary quartile,  1960 .216         .195         .272         .247 

A.d.a.  per  administrator, 

1960 —.116     —.113    —.164    —.159 

Fulltime  teachers  per  admin- 
istrator, 1960 —.103     —.094    —.137    —.132 

Fulltime  teachers  per  prin- 
cipal,   1960    .095         .110         .165         .179 

A.d.a.   per  principal,   1960__       .083         .096         .149         .159 
A.d.a.  per  fulltime  teacher, 

1960    —.026         .044    —.059    —.059 

Hence,  the  variable  describes  a  different  order  of  occu- 
pations in  a  highly  urbanized  county,  like  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  a  county  where  farming  continues  to  be 
important,  like  Fresno.  In  other  instances,  some 
variables  told  us  just  the  same  thing  as  other  variables 
and  there  was  no  need  to  keep  the  duplicate  in  this 
study.  Sometimes  this  was  obvious  (as  in  the  case  of 
household  income  and  the  set  of  housing  variables)  ; 
sometimes  "we  relied  on  the  technique  of  stepwise 
regression  to  reveal  which  variable  should  be  kept  and 
which  discarded.  We  finally  arrived  at  a  group  of  28 
variables,  as  shown  in  Appendix  Table  3. 

The  Problem  of  Interrelated  Variables 

Before  we  turn  to  Appendix  Table  3,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  another  problem.  We  are  dealing 
essentially  with  two  kinds  of  inputs :  those  bought 
by  the  district  (teachers'  services,  materials,  custodial 
services,  etc.)  and  those  brought  by  the  pupils  them- 


selves. The  characteristics  of  pupil  inputs  we  sought 
to  describe  by  our  socioeconomic  variables,  these  being 
intended  to  categorize  the  preschool  environment  of 
the  children.  The  former,  the  inputs  purchased  in 
the  market,  we  sought  to  describe  by  our  expenditure 
and  staffing  variables.  Local  school  authorities  must 
accept  the  nature  of  pupil  inputs  as  a  given  factor, 
which  is  to  say  that  they  cannot  change  the  basic 
population  characteristics  of  the  district  in  the  short 
run.  What  particularly  interested  us,  then,  was  the 
relation  between  pupil  achievement  and  those  varia- 
bles, such  as  expenditure  anfl  staffing,  that  are  amen- 
able to  control  by  local  and  state  authorities.  We 
were  also  interested  to  see  whether  these  relations 
were  different  as  one  moved  from  one  socioeconomic 
strata  to  another.  But  we  had  a  serious  problem  of 
intercorrelation.  For  example,  we  could  see  that 
achievement  increased  as  the  median  education  of 
adults  increased.  Median  education  of  adults  and 
household  income  were  closely  related,  so  achievement 
is  likely  to  be  high  in  rich  communities.  We  could 
see,  moreover,  that  achievement  increased  as  a  dis- 
trict had  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  teachers  in 
the  upper  quartile  of  salaries,  statewide.  Were  both 
the  education  of  parents  and  the  "higher  quality " 
teacher  (or,  at  least,  higher  paid  teacher)  " causing " 
the  high  achievement,  and,  if  so,  how  much  of  the 
gain  in  achievement  should  be  credited  to  the  one 
variable  and  how  much  to  the  other?  Or  did  the 
relation  between  pupil  scores  and  upper  quartile 
teachers  reflect  nothing  but  the  accident  that  rich  dis- 
tricts pay  higher  salaries  to  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  their  staffs?  There  are  standard  techniques 
for  investigating  questions  of  this  kind,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  isola- 
tion of  the  contributions  of  the  different  variables 
toward  achievement,  taking  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  independent  variables  are  themselves  interrelated. 
A  first  step  was  to  classify  school  district  (a)  on 
the  basis  of  achievement  scores,  (b)  on  the  basis  of 
I.Q.  scores,  and  (c)  on  the  basis  of  socioeconomic 
variables  per  se.  In  this  way  we  sought  to  lessen  the 
effect  within  groups  of  fluctuations  in  the  socioeco- 
nomic variables,  leaving  scope  for  measurement  of  the 
effects  of  district  expenditures  and  staffing  policies. 
Partitions  were  made  to  establish  groups  which  were 
internally  homogeneous,  while  maximizing  differences 
between  groups. 

Partition  by  Achievement  Scores 

Taking  median   scores  in   the   California   Test  of 
Reading  Comprehension  as  the  dependent  variable, 
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Appendix  Table  3  offers  correlation  coefficients  and 
mean  values  of  28  "  independent ' '  variables,  with  dis- 
tricts grouped  by  reading  achievement  scores.  Dis- 
tricts were  placed  in  the  following  three  groups:  low 
achievement  (mean  score  less  than  38.0)  ;  middle 
achievement  (mean  score  38.0  to  47.0)  ;  high  achieve- 
ment (mean  score  greater  than  47.0).  Median  values 
of  achievement  for  the  three  groups  are  as  follows : 
34.5,  42.2,  and  49.6  (the  median  for  all  249  districts 
is  42.0).  The  low  group  comprises  53  districts  with 
an  elementary  a.d.a.  of  106  thousand  children;  and 
the  high  39  districts  with  145  thousand.  The  28  vari- 
ables accounted  for  the  following  shares  of  variation 
in  median  reading  achievement  in  the  three  groups 
(R2)  ;  61  percent;  50  percent;  and  53  percent. 

Admittedly,  we  are  dealing  in  Appendix  Table  3 
with  a  set  of  correlation  coefficients  of  low  value.  It  is 
of  interest,  nonetheless,  to  see  which  values  are  higher 
in  the  groups  than  in  the  entire  sample,  higher,  that 
is,  in  the  absolute  sense.  This  procedure  establishes 
which  variables  are  relatively  more  closely  associated 
with  achievement  in  the  separate  groups  than  we 
would  have  expected  from  the  values  obtained  for 
the  whole  sample. 

For  the  low  achievement,  the  variables,  ranked  in 
order  of  absolute  magnitude,  are  as  follows: 

Percent  teachers  in  upper  salary  quartile .463 

Instructional  expenditures  per  a.d.a. .457 

Administrative  salaries  per  a.d.a .400 

Percent  district  taxes  to  total  district  income       .379 
Percent  teachers  with  provisional  certificates —  — .373 

Mean  teachers'   salary   -348 

Teachers'  salaries  per  a.d.a .339 

Total  expenditures  per  a.d.a .335 

Percent  "other"  aid  to  total  district  income. _  — .297 

Total    district    income    per    a.d.a .294 

Percent  state  aid  to  total  district  income — .294 

Ratio  of  teachers'  salaries  to  administrators' 

salaries    — -252 

Teachers  per  administrator — .249 

Mean  administrators'  salaries -236 

Assessed   valuation    per   a.d.a.    .227 

A.d.a.  per  teacher — -222 

A.d.a.     -213 

A.d.a.  per  square  mile  of  area .211 

Tax  rate -123 

For  the  middle  achievement  group,  the  variables 

whose  correlation  coefficients  exceed  in  values  those 

of  the  entire  sample  are  fewer  in  number  and  are  of 

smaller  absolute  magnitude: 

Percent  "other"  aid  to  total  district  income .199 

Total  district  income  per  a.d.a -142 

A.d.a.  per  teacher -H" 

Total  General  Fund  expenditure  per  a.d.a — .110 

Teachers  per  administrator — -HO 

A.d.a.  per  square  mile  of  area -106 

Tax  rate —.096 

A.d.a.     --02S 


In  the  high  achievement  group  the  list  is  again 

rather  long  and  the  values  are  relatively  high : 

Range  in  median  reading  achievement — .528 

Instructional  expenditure  per  a.d.a. .4.~4 

Teachers'  salary   per  a.d.a .421 

Percent  teachers  in  upper  salary  quartile .402 

Administrators'    salary    per   a.d.a .393 

Mean  teachers'   salary   .388 

Total  General  Fund  expenditure  per  a.d.a .344 

Total   district   income   per   a.d.a .327 

Range  in  I.Q. —.317 

A.d.a.     —.312 

Tax  rate .303 

Percent  district  taxes  to  total  income .297 

Ad.a.  per  teacher — .294 

Percent  state  aid  to  total  district  income — .283 

A.d.a.  per  square  mile  of  area — .256 

Ratio  of  teachers'  salaries  to  administrators' 

salaries    —.235 

Teachers   per   administrator   — .233 

Percent  "other"  aid  to  total  income — .137 

Assessed  valuation  per  a.d.a .068 

A  few  comments  in  the  way  of  preliminary  inter- 
pretations will  now  be  made.  (1)  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  socioeconomic  variables  fall  in  significance 
wlien  the  districts  are  split  into  achievement  groups. 
Only  density  (a.d.a.  per  square  mile  of  area)  appears 
in  the  three  lists  above.  Similarly,  I.Q.  is  of  relatively 
less  significance,  though  range  in  I.Q.  is  an  important 
variable  in  the  high  achievement  group.  (2)  None 
of  the  variables  are  of  much  value  in  explaining 
achievement  in  the  middle  achievement  group.  (3) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  values  of  a  number  of  varia- 
bles in  the  high  and  low  achievement  groups  rise 
considerably  OA-er  their  values  in  the  sample  as  a 
whole.  (4)  In  general,  it  appears  that  variables  which 
describe  instructional  expenditures,  teachers'  salaries, 
proportion  of  teachers  in  upper  quartile,  administra- 
tive salaries,  and  proportion  of  provisional  teachers 
are  specially  important  in  determining  district  per- 
formance in  the  low  and  high  achievement  groups. 
Variables  which  describe  class  size  and  administrative 
staffing  are  of  somewhat  lesser  significance.  (5)  There 
is  some  evidence  that  districts  which  are  willing  to 
tax  themselves  heavily  have  relatively  high  perform- 
ance. 

A  Digression  on  Salary  Quartiles 

Before  we  continue  in  describing  the  results  of  our 
data,  it  is  proper  to  note  the  meaning  of  two  varia- 
bles. We  have  included  figures  on  the  proportion  of 
teachers  in  the  upper  and  lower  salary  quartiles  of 
the  statewide  distribution  of  salaries  of  elementary 
school  staff.  These  variables  represent  an  attempt  to 
describe  the  characteristics  of  teachers.  It  is  assumed 
that  those  who  are  paid  in  the  upper  salary  quartile 
are  likely  to  be  teachers  who  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  years  of  experience  (more  than  five,  say)  and 
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who  hold  a  higher  degree.  Likewise,  the  lower  quartile  median  I.Q.  of  less  than  102 ;  the  middle  group  covers 

group  is  biased  toward  teachers  with  minimum  levels  the  range  102  through  109 ;  and  the  high  group  has 

of  experience  and  training.  (It  is  also  likely  that  the  median  scores  of  109  and  above.  The  mean  values  of 

higher  paid  teachers  will  feel  less  need  to  moonlight  I.Q.  scores  for  the  three  groups  are  97.9;  105.4;  and 

during  the  school  year,  which  is  to  indicate  that  they  112.1.  The  low  group  consists  of  56  districts  with  390 

may  be  able  to  devote  more  of  their  time  to  their  thousand  elementary  pupils;  the  middle  of  115  dis- 

teaching  assignments.)  Thus,  when  we  say,  as  above,  tricts  with  492  thousand  pupils,  and  the  high  of  78 

that  performance  in  certain  districts  appears  to  be  districts  with  323  thousand  pupils, 

related  to  the  proportion  of  upper  quartile  teachers  In  our  summary  of  this  table  we  shall  report  only 

in  their  employ,  we  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  a  correlation  coefficients  under  the  headings  expenses, 

district  could  raise  its  performance  in  the  short  run  staff,  and  salaries,  since  the  variables  included  under 

by  giving  its  existing  teachers  a  raise.  Rather,  we  say  these  headings  are  those  most  crucial  for  state  policy 

it  might  do  so  by  hiring  teachers  of  greater  expe-  in   education.    Further,   we   shall   report   only   cases 

rience  and  training  and  by  paying  them  enough  to  where  the  group  coefficient  exceeded  the  samplewide 

work  full  time  at  the  job  of  instruction.  coefficient  and  where  it  had  value  of  .200  or  above. 

For  the  low  I.Q.  group,  the  following  variables  then 

Mean  Values  of  Achievement  Group  Variables  appear : 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  mean  values  of  variables  Percent  instructional  expenditure  to 

shown  in  Appendix  Table  3.  It  is  seen  that  total  dis-  total  generai  flmci  expenditure —.417 

trict  income  per  a.d.a.  shows  a  rather  small  variation  Teachers'  salaries  per  a.d.a.                                .325 

among  the  groups  and  that,  indeed,  the  average  for  Instructional  expenditures  per  a.d.a.^              .318 

the  low  achievement  group  is  $8  per  pupil  greater  A.d.a.  per  teacher  _  .304 

than  for  the  high  ($415  compared  with  $407).  Total  Total  general  fund  expenditure  per  a.d.a.       .253 

general  fund  expenditures  per  a.d.a.  are  approxi-  Percent  teachers  in  upper  salary  quartile  .230 
mately  the   same   among   the   groups,   with   the  low 

achievement  set  again  being  high.  Class  size  is  approxi-  For  the  middle  I.Q.  group,  there  are  no  variables 

mately  equal  among  the  three  groups.  Mean  teachers'  under  the  headings  listed  that  have  a  value  of  .200. 

salary  is  only  $130  greater  in  the  high  achievement  For  the  hi8'h  LQ-  SrouP>  there  was  only  one:  a-cLa- 

group  than  the  low.  What  is  then  startling  to  observe  Per  teacher,  —  .16-,. 

are  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  teachers.  The  It  thus  appears  that  school  districts  of  low  I.Q. 
low  achievement  group  had  35.3  percent  of  its  teachers  show  a  stronger  response  in  pupil  achievement  to 
in  statewide  lower  salary  quartile,  compared  with  25.5  expenditure  on  education  than  do  the  middle  and 
percent  in  the  middle  group  and  27.5  percent  in  the  high  groups.  Though  the  percent  of  the  budget  de- 
li igh.  The  low  achievement  group  had  only  10.6  per-  voted  to  instruction  has  a  so  far  unexplained  negative 
cent  of  its  staff  in  the  upper  salary  quartile,  relative  sign,  the  other  variables  in  this  group  follow  the  pat- 
to  15.6  percent  in  the  middle  group  and  16.3  percent  tern  of  our  earlier  achievement  groupings  with  respect 
in  the  high.  The  low  group  had  19.4  percent  of  its  to  the  importance  accorded  to  instructional  expendi- 
teachers  holding  provisional  certificates,  while  11.5  tures  per  a.d.a.,  teachers'  salaries,  and  teachers  in  the 
percent  held  them  in  the  middle  group  and  only  8.1  upper  quartile  of  statewide  salary  distribution.  The 
percent  did  in  the  high.  Insofar  as  placement  of  new  feature,  however,  is  the  relatively  high  value  that 
teachers  by  salary  quartiles  and  by  provisional  cer-  is  held  by  class  size.  Indeed,  the  data  are  consistent 
tifications  are  measures  of  professional  training  and  with  the  hypothesis  that  children  of  low — and  high  as 
experience,  the  data  are  consistent  with  the  view  that  well — I.Q.  districts  respond  favorably  to  a  reduction 
districts  of  high  pupil  achievement  have  high  caliber  in  class  size. 

staff  and  conversely  for  districts  of  low  pupil  achieve-  With  respect  to  mean  values  of  variables  in  Appen- 

ment.  This  situation  exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dix  Table  4,  it  is  seen  that  total  district  income  per 

the  low  achievement  group  had  higher  district  income  a.d.a.  is  approximately  equal  among  the  I.Q.  groups, 

and  higher  total  expenditures  per  pupil  than  the  high  as  is  total  general  fund  expenditures  per  a.d.a.  Class 

group.  size  is  also  approximately  equal.   The  high  I.Q.   dis- 
tricts have  a  mean  teachers'  salary  $320  higher  than 

Partition  by  I.  Q.  Scores  the  low  group.  Administrators'  salaries  vary  more: 

Appendix  Table  4  offers  (lata  on  our  sample  of  dis-  the  high  I.Q.  group  has  an  average  salary  $850  above 

tricts  divided  in  groups  by  I.Q.  The  low  group  has  that  of  the  low  group.  But  as  with  the  achievement 
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roups,  the  major  differences  among  the  groups  occur 
q  staffing.  The  low  I.Q.  group  has  39.9  percent  of  its 
eachers  in  the  lower  quartile  of  the  statewide  salary 
istribution,  while  the  high  group  has  24.3  percent, 
he  low  group  has  7.1  percent  in  the  upper  quartile 
~  salary  and  the  high  group  has  18.2  percent.  The 
)w  I.Q.  group  has  20.0  percent  of  its  teachers  hold- 
tg  provisional  certificates,  Avhile  the  high  group  has 
2  percent.  Insofar  as  these  measures  reflect  training 
nd  experience  of  teachers,  it  follows  that  the  better 
•ained  and  more  experienced  teachers  serve  in  dis- 
icts  where  the  pupils  score  high  on  I.Q.  tests  and 
mt  the  less  experienced  and  less  trained  teachers 
rve  in  districts  where  the  children  score  low.  Lest 
lis  be  viewed  simply  as  an  efficient  distribution  of 
lucational  resources,  in  the  sense  that  good  teachers 
•e  placed  with  children  of  high  aptitude,  let  us  recall 
lr  earlier  findings  which  indicated  that  I.Q.  scores 
lemselves  are  strongly  influenced  by  home  environ- 
ent,  which  is  to  say  that  they  probably  are  not  repre- 
ntative  of  a  child 's  inborn  capacity  to  learn. 

ntition  by  Socioeconomic  Variables 
Another  grouping  of  districts  is  shown  in  Appendix 
able  5,  wherein  districts  are  classified  by  two  socio- 
onomic  variables :  education  of  adults  and  degree  of 
lemployment.  Five  groups  are  shown : 

1.  Education  low,  unemployment  high 

2.  Education  medium,  unemployment  high 

3.  Education  medium,  unemployment  medium 

4.  Education  medium,  unemployment  low 

5.  Education  high,  unemployment  low 

)r  education,  the  dividing  marks  are  less  than  9 
ars  of  school  completed  (low),  9-12  completed  (me- 
um),  and  over  12  years  completed  (high).  For  un- 
lployment.  the  lines  are  less  than  4  percent  unem- 
oyed  (low),  4-5.5  percent  unemployed  (medium) 
d  over  5.5  percent  unemployed  (high). 
For  the  lowest  socioeconomic  group,  the  mean  read- 
achievement  score  is  37.3.  The  values  continue 
ogressively  higher  to  the  top  group,  where  the  mean 
>re  of  districts  is  48.0.  The  following  values  of  cor- 
lation  coefficients  are  relatively  significant  in  the 
west  group : 

Percent  teachers  with  provisional 

certificates    — .419 

Percent  teachers  in  lowest  salary  quartile  — .331 

Mean  administrators'  salary .328 

Teachers  per  administrator .283 

Teachers'  salary  per  a.d.a. .229 

Once  again,   staffing  appears  to  be  the   most  im- 
rtant    determinant    of    achievement.    The   positive 


value  for  teachers  per  administrator  is  perhaps  sur- 
prising, but  we  believe  this  circumstance  to  be  related 
to  the  small  size  of  the  districts  in  this  group  and  to 
the  positive  relation  shown  in  the  Appendix  Table  5 
between  achievement  and  district  size.  Larger  districts 
perform  better  (up  to  a  point)  and  as  a  district  gets 
larger  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  administrators  is  likely 
to  show  an  increase.  Individual  districts  in  this  lowest 
socioeconomic  group  might  well  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  individual  schools  in  the  impoverished 
neighborhoods  of  the  larger  districts,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  small  school  district  has  a  different  type 
of  administrative  superstructure  than  does  the  indi- 
vidual school. 

For  the  highest  socioeconomic  group  the  following 
variables  are  relatively  important: 

Percent  teachers  with  provisional 

certificates 428 

Instructional  expenditures  per  a.d.a. .410 

Ratio  of  teachers '  salaries  to 

administrators '  salaries .371 

A.d.a.  per  teacher 332 

Total  General  Fund  expenditures  per  a.d.a.      .328 

Mean  administrators'  salaries .281 

Percent  teachers  in  lower  salary  quartile  —.259 
Mean  teachers'  salary 200 

The  variables  are  generally  those  which  appear  to  be 
of  relatively  high  importance  in  determining  achieve- 
ment in  the  other  classifications  of  school  districts 
noted  above.  There  are  two  departures  from  the  gen- 
eral pattern:  (1)  class  size  shows  up  as  a  relatively 
significant  variable;  (2)  the  ratio  of  teachers'  salaries 
to  administrators'  salaries  ranks  high  in  the  list  of 
variables  and  it  has  a  positive  sign.  This  latter  point 
suggests  that  high  socioeconomic  districts  which  have 
a  relatively  small  gap  between  average  pay  of  admin- 
istrators and  average  pay  of  teachers  show  higher 
pupil  achievement  than  do  districts  in  which  the  gap 
is  large. 

The  values  of  correlation  coefficients  for  districts  in 
the  three  middle  socioeconomic  groups  can  only  be 
described  as  ambiguous.  In  several  instances  the  co- 
efficients for  instructional  expenditures  per  a.d.a.  and 
total  expenses  per  a.d.a.  are  of  relatively  high  abso- 
lute value  but  carry  a  negative  sign.  In  another  in- 
stance there  appears  to  be  a  negative  relationship  be- 
tween administrators'  salaries  and  pupil  achievement. 

With  respect  to  the  mean  values  of  variables  shown 
in  Appendix  Table  5,  we  note  that  average  teachers' 
salary  was  $5,670  in  the  lowest  socioeconomic  group 
and  $6,290  in  the  highest,  a  difference  of  $620.  The 
administrators    in    the    highest    socioeconomic    group 
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received  $1,150  more  per  year,  on  the  average,  than 
did  those  in  the  lowest.  The  lowest  socioeconomic  group 
had  42.2  percent  of  its  teachers  in  the  bottom  quar- 
tile  of  salaries  statewide,  while  the  highest  socio- 
economic group  had  17.9  percent.  The  lowest  socio- 
economic group  had  only  1.6  percent  of  its  teachers 
in  the  upper  salary  quartile,  while  the  highest  group 
had  17.9  percent.  The  lowest  socioeconomic  group  had 
17.3  percent  of  its  teaching  staff  holding  provisional 
certificates,  while  the  highest  socioeconomic  group  had 
only  6.7  percent  in  this  category. 

The  last  classification  of  districts  to  be  considered 
here  (Appendix  Table  6)  divides  the  local  school  au- 
thorities into  two  groups,  those  where  the  rate  of  un- 
employment of  adults  is  5  percent  and  over  and  those 
in  which  it  is  less  than  5  percent.  The  grouping  was 
made  under  the  assumption  that  unemployability  may 
be  passed  along  from  one  generation  to  the  next  unless 
the  children  of  unemployment-prone  parents  are 
brought  up  to  an  average  level  of  achievement  in 
school.  In  1960-61  it  can  be  said  that  the  level  of 
reading  achievement  in  the  high  unemployment  group 
of  districts  was  lower  than  in  the  low  unemployment 
group  (an  average  score  of  39.7  as  compared  with 
44.3). 

Among  the  variables  listed  under  the  headings  of 
expenses,  staff,  and  salaries,  the  percent  of  teachers  in 
the  lowest  statewide  salary  quartile  is  a  relatively  im- 
portant one  in  the  high  unemployment  group.  Only 
one  other  variable,  percent  of  teachers  holding  a  pro- 
visional certificate,  has  a  value  of  over  .200,  though  its 
value  is  less  than  it  carries  in  the  sample  as  a  whole. 
For  the  low  unemployment  group,  the  following  vari- 
ables have  values  greater  than  .200 :  percent  of  teach- 
ers holding  provisional  certificates,  percent  of  school 
budget  spent  on  instruction,  mean  administrators' 
salary,  and  percent  of  teachers  in  the  upper  statewide 
salary  quartile. 

With  respect  to  the  mean  values  in  Appendix  Table 
6,  the  previous  sorts  of  findings  emerge  once  again. 
The  high  unemployment  districts  have  somewhat 
lower  salaries  for  teachers  and  administrators,  a 
higher  proportion  of  uncertificated  teachers,  a  higher 
proportion  of  teachers  in  the  bottom  statewide  salary 
quartile,  and  a  lower  proportion  of  teachers  in  the 
top  salary  quartile  than  do  the  low  unemployment 
districts. 

An  Hypothesis  on  the  Middle  Group 

It  has  been  noted  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  pupil 
achievement  in  the  "middle  group"  of  school  dis- 
tricts, whether  districts  are  classified  by  achievement 
level,  I.Q.,  or  socioeconomic  variables.  The  best  we  can 


offer  on  this  point  is  an  hypothesis.  It  is  in  two  parts. 
A  highly  placed  district,  whether  one  measures  its 
place  in  terms  of  average  level  of  achievement,  I.Q., 
or  socioeconomic  status,  has  an  opportunity,  but  only 
an  opportunity,  to  attract  exceptionally  talented 
teachers.  Under  the  present  laissez  faire  policy  of  the 
state  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  educational 
resources,  these  are  the  districts  to  which  good  teach- 
ers are  allowed  naturally  to  be  drawn  because  the  pu- 
pils are  well  behaved  and  responsive.  If  one  of  these 
districts  offers  high  salaries  and  attractive  working 
conditions  and  has  a  sympathetic  administration,  it 
can  command  the  services  of  a  relatively  large  number 
of  the  best  teachers  in  the  state.  Those  districts  that 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  get  results  in  terms 
of  pupil  achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  districts 
on  the  low  rung  of  the  district  hierarchy  are  markedly 
understaffed  with  respect  to  teachers  who  possess  high- 
grade  experience  and  training.  Practically  any  im- 
provement in  salary  policy,  etc.,  results  in  improve- 
ment in  caliber  of  staff  from  the  position  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  So  these  districts  also  get  results 
when  they  seek  to  upgrade  themselves.  This  is  the  first 
part  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  is  that  the  mid- 
dle type  of  district  is  relatively  powerless  to  effect  i 
change  in  the  caliber  of  its  staff.  The  middle  districts 
are  not  those  to  which  the  exceptional  teachers  seek  t( 
enter  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  in  large  numbers,  any 
way.  "When  one  of  the  middle  districts  begins  to  offei 
high  salaries,  it  still  hires  from  the  same  market  foi 
teachers'  services  as  formerly  it  did.  Thus,  even  wher 
one  of  these  districts  increases  the  proportion  of  its 
teachers  in  the  top  salary  quartile,  say,  it  is  not  get 
ting  a  person  with  those  types  of  productive  expe 
riences  and  training  that  a  top  district  can  mustei 
under  the  same  offer  of  pay. 

Some  Tests  of  Reliability 

In  this  section  we  make  comments  on  the  reliability 
(or  validity)  of  our  findings.  The  basic  question  undei 
study  here  can  be  described  as  follows.  (1)  Observa 
tions  have  been  collected  which  indicate  that  medial 
scores  of  pupil  achievement  are  different  from  on< 
school  district  to  another.  Let  us  call  these  observa 
tions  the  "dependent  variable."  (2)  Other  data  hav< 
been  collected  to  describe  the  district  (e.g.,  socioeco 
nomic  measurements)  and  its  operation  (e.g.,  meas 
urements  of  expenditures  and  staffing).  These  we  ma: 
call  "independent  variables."  (3)  For  several  group 
ings  of  school  districts  there  appears  to  be  a  relatioi 
between  the  independent  and  the  dependent  variables 
which  is  to  say  that  achievement  is  positively  associ 
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ated,  say,  with  the  educational  level  of  adults  residing 
in  the  district  or  with  instructional  expenditure  per 
pupil,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  independent  variables 
appear  to  have  power  to  explain  or  "account  for"  the 
differences  in  achievement  scores  we  have  observed 
among  districts.  (4)  However,  this  association  be- 
tween the  dependent  and  independent  variables  may 
be  due  to  chance,  so  we  need  to  ascertain  the  probabil- 
ity that  the*  connection  is  based  on  the  "fall  of  the 
dice."  (5)  Similarly,  as  noted  above,  we  need  to  ac- 
certain  the  probability  that  the  association  between 
the  dependent  variable  and  a  given,  single,  independ- 
ent variable  is  properly  attributable  to  that  single 
variable  and  not  to  some  other  independent  variables 
with  which  the  given  one  is  itself  perhaps  associated. 
(a)  Coefficients  of  Incremental  Determination.  As 
one  approach  to  this  general  question,  we  selected 
ertain  variables  that  appeared  especially  important 
in  explaining  achievement,  including  both  socioeco- 
nomic and  "policy"  ones,  computed  coefficients  of 
incremental  determination,  and  tested  the  significance 
of  these  coefficients  by  means  of  the  "F  test,"  The 
variables  selected  for  special  study  are  as  follows: 
Xi— median  education  of  adults  in  district 
X2 — median  household  income  in  district 
X3— percent  of  teachers  in  lower  quartile  salaries 
X4— percent  of  teachers  in  upper  quartile  salaries 
X5 — a.d.a.  per  teacher 
X6 — mean  administrators'  salary 
X7 — instructional  expenditure  per  a.d.a. 

Table  9  shows  values  of  incremental  determination 
for  these  variables.  The  figure  of  7,500  in  column  2 
refers  to  the  total  variability  in  median  reading 
ichievement  scores  of  the  districts,  measured  as 
iquared  deviations  from  the  mean.  Of  this  total,  2,865 
aoints  or  (38.2  percent)  are  accounted  for  by  differ- 
ences among  the  districts  in  the  first  variable,  me- 
lian  education  of  adults  (Xx).  Having  explained 
3art  of  the  variability  in  achievement  scores  by  Xx, 
;hen  it  is  possible  to  see  what  additional  amount  of 
/ariation  in  achievement  is  accounted  for  by  the  vari- 
ible  X2,  median  household  income.  The  answer  is  255 
Joints,  shown  as  the  fifth  figure  from  the  top  in 
:olumn  2.  The  variables  X3,  X4,  X5,  and  X6  have 
legligible  powers  of  explanation  when  they  are  intro- 
duced after  the  socioeconomic  variables.  X7,  instruc- 
tional expenditure  per  pupil,  is  introduced  last,  but 
t  is  still  able  to  reduce  variability  by  112  points.  By 
he  F  test  of  statistical  significance,  Xx  and  X2  are 
dgnificant  at  the  1  percent  level,  which  is  to  say  that 
here  is  only  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  that  the 
elations  between  achievement  and  Xr  and  between 
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Table  9 

VALUES  OF   INCREMENTAL   DETERMINATION   FOR 

SEVEN    KEY  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES, 

WHOLE  TEST  SAMPLE 

fM (*)  (S)  (k)  (5) 

„.  Sum       Degrees 

Elements  of  total  0f  0f 

variation                           squares  freedom  Variance     F  ratio 

Influence  of  X1  _.           ____  2)865  1  2,865         158.3 

Residual 4;635  256  ^  ± 

Total    730  257 

Influence  of  Xx 2,865  1  2,865 

Added  influence  of  X2 255  1  255           14  8 

Residual 4,380  255  17  2 

Total    7,?oo  257 

Influence  of  Xi 2,865  1  2  865 

Influence  of  X2 255  1  255 

Added  influence  of  X3 15  1  15             0  9 

Residual 4,365  «~)4  17  9 

Total    7)50o  257 

Influence  of  Xi 2,865  1  2  865 

Influence  of  X2 255  1  255 

Influence  of  X3 15  i  45 

Added  influence  of  X* 23  1  23             1 34 

Residual 4i342  253  17  2 

Total    7,500  257 

Influence  of  Xi 2,sfir,  1  2,865 

Influence  of  X2 255  1  "'255 

Influence  of  X3 15  1  15 

Influence  of  X4 23  1  23 

Added  influence  of  X5 22  1  22             1  ?9 

Residual 4,320  252  171 

Total    7,500  257 

Influence  of  Xi 2,Sfi5  1  2,865 

Influence  of  X2 255  1  ~255 

Influence  of  X3 15  l  45 

Influence  of  X4 23  1  23 

Influence  of  X5 22  1  22 

Added  influence  of  X8 8  1  8             0  5 

Residual 4,312  251  17  2 

Total    7,500  257 

Influence  of  Xi 2,865  1  2,865 

Influence  of  X2 255  1  255 

Influence  of  X3 15  4  45 

Influence  of  X4 23  1  23 

Influence  of  Xs 22  1  22 

Influence  of  Xe 8  1  ~8 

Added  influence  of  X6 312  1  112             6  67 

Residual    4,200  250  16.8 

Total    7,500  257 

the  residual  variability  in  achievement  and  X2  could 
be  caused  by  chance  factors.  X7  is  significant  at  the  5 
percent  level. 

Given  the  difficulty  we  have  noted  above  in  ex- 
plaining achievement  test  scores  for  the  large  ' '  middle 
group"  of  districts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  variables 
such  as  teachers  by  salary  quartile  and  class  size  fail 
to  make  a  statistically  significant  contribution  in  the 
analysis  of  the  whole  sample  of  California  test  dis- 
tricts. However,  we  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
chapter  in  the  problem  of  low  achievement.  Accord- 
ingly, we  applied  the  F  test  to  coefficients  of  incre- 
mental determination  for  the  same  seven  independent 
variables  to  the  group  of  districts  identified  as  the 
low  achievement  group  in  Appendix  Table  3.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  10. 
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Tafc>|e  10  nection  between  the  home  environment  of  pupils  and 

volumes  OF  incremental  determination  FOR  their  achievement.4 

seven  key  independent  variables,  (b)  Stepwise  Regression.     In  the  technique  of  de- 

low  achievement  DISTRICTS  termining  coefficients  of  incremental  determination,  it 

Elements  of  total  ^o?       ^  Variance  w  necessary  to  specify  the  order  in  which  variables 

variation  squares     freedom  F  ratio  are  entered  into  the  problem.  An  alternative  procedure 

influence  of  Xi  _.  -    37.8  l  37.8  7.1  •    stepwise  regression.  Variables  are  entered  one  at  a 

Residual 276.9  52  5.3  *  &  . 

Total  314.7         53  time,  as  before,  but  the  computer  is  programmed  at 

Influence  of  Xi 37.8  1  37.8  each  point  to  consider  all  remaining  variables  and 

Added  influence  of  X2  _.   _    15.7  l  15.7  3.1  choose  that  one  of  them  which  reduces  the  variance  the 

Residual zol.Z  DJ.  O.J.  ._  _  . 

Total  314.7         53  most  in  a  single  iteration.  The  machine,  then,  chooses 

Influence  of  Xi 37.8  1  37.8  the  order  in  which  variables  are  entered,  and  it  makes 

Ad^dTnflue^ce'of  xVIIZ:    ^i  1  ^.'i  0.6  the  choice  on  the  basis  of  which  next  one  accounts  for 

Residual : 258.1         50  5.2  the  largest  amount  of  the  remaining  variance. 

Total  3  4.7         o  Table  11  shows  the  results  of  applying  stepwise  re- 

Influence  of  Xi 37.8  1  37.8  .  .         .  .  ,       ,    , . 

Influence  of  X*  _.  15.7  l  15-7  gression  in  accounting  for  variance  among  school  dis- 

influence  of  x3 3.1  l  3.1  tricts  in  median  reading  achievement  scores.  I.Q.  was 

Added  influence  of  X4 31.5  1  31.5  6.8  . 

Residual  226.6         49  4.6  excluded  from  these  computations  because  of  the  am- 

Total  314.7         53  biguous  nature  of  that  variable,  as  discussed  above. 

influence  of  Xi  _  37.8  l  37.8  Districts  are  classified  in  three  size  groups:  under 

influence  of  xl  ZZZZZZZZZZ      3JL  l  3.1  2,000  a.d.a.,  2,000-4,500  a.d.a.,  and  over  4,500  a.d.a. 

Influence  of  xt  -----         31.5  1  31.5  Th        der  .       j^  variabies  were  entered  into  the 

Added  influence  of  Xb b.S  1  o.6  1.6 1 

Residual 220.3         48  4.6  problem  is  indicated  in  the  columns  under  the  heading 

Total  _  314.7         53  "Rank."  For  example,  in  the  smallest  size  category, 

Influence  of  Xx  _  37  8  l  37.8  median    income    of    households    was    entered    first, 

Influence  ot  X2 lO.i  1  xo.i  _      1 

influence  of  X3 3.1  l  3.1  teachers  in  lower  salary  quartile  went  in  next  (with, 

Influence  of  £  Z!     ZZZZZZ    86.f  l  36.3  o£  course,  a  negative  correlation  coefficient),  and  mean 

Added  influence  of  X8 0  1  0  teachers'  salary  was  entered  third. 

ReS1Totai  ~  314.7         53  For  tne  smallest  size  category,  the  following  vari- 

influence  of  Xi 37.8  1  37.8  ables  are  significant  at  the  1-percent  level:   median 

influence  of  x2  _  15.7  15.7  income  of  households,  percent  of  teachers  in  lower 

Influence  of  X3 3.1  1  o.l 

influence  of  X* 31.5  1  31.5  salary  quartile,  mean  teachers'  salaries,  instructional 

Influence  of  Xb 6.3  1  6.3  .  £j-i-x/„j„\     „„a 

Influence  of  x8  _.  0  1  0  expenditures  per  a.d.a.,  size  of  district  (a.d.a.),  and 

Added  influence  of  X7  _.   _    15.7           l           15.7           3.57  percent  of  teachers  in  the  upper  salary  quartile.  Ex- 
Residual 204.6          46              4.4  y  .  f r  .  ~ 

Total  314.7         53  eept  for  the  size  variable,  these  relations  might  also 

apply  for  a  single  school,  or  set  of  schools,  in  neighbor- 

The  variable,  median  education  of  adults,  is  signifi-  hoods  rf  lftrge  ^^  districts 
cantly  related  to  achievement  at  the  5-percent  level.  For  ^  middle.sized  districts>  the  followhlg  varia. 

So  also  is  the  variable  X4,  percent  of  teachers  m  the  .  ,.  1 

j.;     htl    •  *  ±-        e  ^-    £   a  bles  are   significant   at  the   1-percent   level:   median 

upper  salary  quartile.  The  interpretation  ot  this  find-  .  &  *  ,         .     ,,     „„„__ 

.  FF .  „  i '  H         ni  •    .  1  -  ^1      •   r,  income  of  households,  percent  of  teachers  m  the  upper 

mg:  is  as  follows:  after  account  is  taken  01  the  mtiu-  ,  .,  .  ,    .   .  ,     , 

-     j       ..         e      -,  !.  ji?+u-^  t  salary  quartile,  number  of  teachers  per  administrator, 

ence  of  education  of  adults   and  of  the  income   ot  J  H  '  r 

households  in  the  district,  those  school  systems  in  the  mean  administrators'  salary,  and  size  (a.d.a.),  with  a 

low  achievement  category  that  manage  to  employ  a  negative  sign. 

higher-than-expected  number  of  teachers  in  the  upper  In  the  case  of  the  largest  districts,  only  the  follow- 

salary  quartile  by  statewide  salary  standards  have  ing  three  variables  were  significant  at  the  1-percent 

higher-than-expected    standards    of    achievement    of  level :    median    income    of    households,    number    of 

their  pupils.  The  association  between  the  achievement  teachers  per  administrator  (with  a  positive  sign)  and 

of  pupils  and  the  instruction  offered  by  these  teachers  percent  of  teachers  in  the  upper  salary  quartile  (with 

who  are  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  be  ^^e  F  value8  are  subject  to  change  as  the  order  of  van- 
paid  in  the  upper  salary  quartile  is  positive,  and  the  ab^nt^gangej  thj^ana^ta  ft^he ^-c^emg 

association  stands  independently  of  the  known  con-  %*&£[  frt&B^^ffcS  Again'  °nly  X'  "*  ^  "^ 
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a  negative  sign).  However,  class  size  had  the  expected 
negative  sign  and  was  entered  as  the  third  variable. 
A  Further  Note  on  the  Distribution  of  Educational  Resources 
For  the  entire  sample  of  392  districts,  stepwise  re- 
gression was  applied  to  the  question  of  how  educa- 
tional resources  are  distributed  among  the  districts. 
The  variables  considered  as  independent  were  median 
inline  of  households,  instructional  expenditures  per 
a.d.a.,  total  district  income  per  a.d.a.,  assessed  valu- 
ation per  a.d.a.,  and  size  of  district.  Also,  change  be- 
tween 1957  and  1960  in  the  expenditure,  district  in- 
come, and  assessed  valuation  items  were  taken  into 
account.  Table  12  shows  results  of  this  analysis.  All 
values  of  F  above  1.39  are  significant  at  the  1-per- 
cent level. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  percent  of  teachers  in  the  lower 
salary  quartile,  percent  in  the  upper  quartile,  percent 
of  provisional  teachers,  class  size,  number  of  teachers 
per  administrator,  mean  salaries  of  teacher,  and  mean 
salaries  of  administrators  are  all  significantly  related 
to  median  income  of  households  in  the  districts. 
Further,  the  rank  of  household  income  does  not  drop 
below  3  in  explaining  any  of  these  dependent  varia- 
bles. Districts  of  affluent  families  are  more  generously 
provided  with  educational  resources  than  are  districts 
of  poor  families.  Similarly,  the  dependent  variables 
are  all  significantly  related  to  instructional  expendi- 
tures per  a.d.a.  However,  three  variables,  namely, 
teachers  in  the  lower  salary  quartile,  teachers  in  the 
upper  salary  quartile,  and  class  size,  are  not  signifi- 
cantly related  to  district  income  per  a.d.a.  It  would 
appear  that  some  districts  are  able  to  make  more  effec- 
tive use  of  their  education  dollars  than  are  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Concluding  Observations 

What  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this 
discussion  of  the  determinants  of  pupil  achievement? 
Before  we  note  them,  we  would  say  first  of  all  that  a 
host  of  factors  is  related  to  pupil  achievement.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  of  these  factors  are 
not  amenable  to  statistical  analysis  at  this  time.  Fur- 
ther, we  would  have  preferred  to  use  the  individual 
school,  rather  than  the  school  district,  as  our  basic 
unit  of  study,  but  this  was  not  possible.  With  these 
reservations  in  mind,  we  believe  the  following  obser- 
vations are  in  order. 

^  (1)  In  some  school  districts  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  elementary  pupils  receive  scores  on  achieve- 
ment tests  that  are  uncommonly  low. 

(2)  The  home  environment  of  children  is  strongly 
related  to  their  performance  on  both  achievement  and 
I.Q.  tests. 


(3)  Yet,  there  does  appear  to  be  a  set  of  significant 
relations  between  quality  of  educational  provision  in 
school  districts  and  the  performance  of  pupils. 

(4)  We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  caliber  of 
teachers  is  the  single  most  important  factor. 

(5)  For  some  types  of  districts  other  factors,  such 
as  class  size  and  administrative  staffing,  also  appear 
to  be  relatively  important. 

(6)  In  general,  in  the  districts  where  the  income 
level  of  citizens  (and  the  educational  level  as  well) 
is  high,  schools  are  more  generously  provided  with 
resources  than  they  are  in  districts  where  the  level 
of  household  income  is  low. 

(7)  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  districts  wherein  a 
large  proportion  of  children  enter  school  with  environ- 
mental advantages  are  the  districts  best  provided  with 
school  resources  and  that  districts  in  which  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  children  enter  school  under 
environmental  handicaps  are  least  well  provided  with 
the  means  through  which  these  handicaps  could  be 
overcome. 

(8)  A  proper  goal  of  state  policy  is  to  achieve  a 
more  even  distribution  of  educational  resources.  The 
case  stands  on  two  points:  (1)  the  present  distribution 
of  school  resources  is  unequal  and  (2)  the  introduc- 
tion of  higher  caliber  staff  in  the  disadvantaged  dis- 
tricts would  yield  returns  in  a  rise  in  the  level  of 
pupils'  performance.  Yet,  it  looks  unlikely  that  the 
provision  of  additional  sums  of  money  under  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  distribution  to  districts,  even  if  it  is  dis- 
tributed wholly  as  equalizing  aid,  will  accomplish  the 
redistribution  of  educational  resources,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  districts  of  low  pupil  achievement  and 
low  I.Q.  have  greater  total  income  per  pupil  now  than 
do  the  other  districts  in  our  sample. 

(9)  Finally,  pupil  achievement,  once  again,  is  likely 
to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  home  environment 
of  the  child.  Similarly,  the  I.Q.  score  a  child  receives 
is  likely  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  home  en- 
vironment of  the  child.  Now,  schools  must  take  their 
raw  materials,  i.e.,  the  pupils  and  their  characteris- 
tics, as  they  find  them.  They  can  accept  the  raw  mate- 
rial, however,  in  a  passive  or  active  frame  of  mind.  If 
passive,  the  schools  will  be  inclined  to  judge  a  child's 
expected  performance  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
standardized  test  scores  of  various  kinds  that  he  re- 
ceives early  in  his  school  life.  If  active,  the  school  will 
admit  no  preconceived  notions  of  the  limits  of  learn- 
ing for  a  given  child  and  will  use  standardized  tests, 
plus,  let's  face  it,  intuition,  to  select  among  different 
pedogogical  techniques,  in  order  to  provide  the  set- 
ting in  which  the  child  can  best  develop  his  abilities, 
which  abilities  themselves  may  be  various.  We  assume 
the  schools  would  prefer  the  active  role. 


CHAPTER  V 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ALLOCATION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES 


The  educational  apparatus  K-14  is  a  resource-con- 
suming activity.  That  is,  it  makes  demands  on  the 
time  and  energy  of  pupils  and  teachers,  it  uses  up  a 
wide  range  of  physical  materials,  and  it  occupies  a 
set  of  more  or  less  permanent  structures  which  re- 
quired labor  and  materials  to  build  in  the  first  place. 
In  the  sense  that  education  is  a  resource-consuming 
activity,  it  can  be  considered  to  fall  into  the  class  of 
economic  activities  generally,  and  it  is  thus  fair  to  ask 
whether  resources  are  efficiently  allocated  within  the 
educational  establishment.  Education  is  largely  tax- 
supported  and  the  school  services  are  a  responsibility 
of  state  government.  So  what  we  are  concerned  with 
is  how  well  this  public  activity  of  the  state  uses  the 
resources  made  available  to  it  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  educational  goals  of  the  state.  Ideally,  we  would 
begin  with  an  analysis  in  detail  of  what  these  state 
goals  are,  but  within  the  limitations  of  this  report  we 
shall  simply  assume  that  the  state  desires  to  have  high 
quality  school  programs,  as  quality  of  education  is 
presently  understood  in  our  country,  and  that  the 
state  desires  to  move  in  the  direction  of  greater  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  as  was  discussed  in  Chapter  1. 
Even  under  this  general  statement  of  goals,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  raise  serious  questions  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  educational  enterprise. 

For  one  point,  educational  resources  appear  to  be 
unevenly  distributed  among  the  districts  of  the  state. 
This  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  but  it  appears 
further  that  those  districts  which  include  a  high  pro- 
portion of  children  from  disadvantaged  homes  are  the 
very  ones  that  suffer,  relatively  speaking,  from  defi- 
ciencies of  staff.1  Accordingly,  children  who  enter 
school  with  educational  handicaps  of  environment  re- 
ceive the  added  handicap   of  inadequate  schooling. 


lIf  all  school  districts  were  of  large  size,  250,000  population  and 
over,  say,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  state  should  strive  to 
equalize  educational  resources  per  pupil  among  the  districts. 
These  large  districts  should  each  have  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  expensive  and  cheap  children  to  educate,  and  in- 
tradistrict  allocations  could  take  care  of  the  problem  of 
slum  schools.  However,  it  appears  likely  that  California  will 
continue  to  have  a  large  number  of  relatively  small  dis- 
tricts for  some  time  to  come,  even  though  the  process  of 
unification  continues  at  its  present  rate.  Small  districts,  un- 
like large  ones,  can  show  a  preponderance  of  children  who 
do  not  respond  well  in  the  conventional  school  setting  or, 
conversely,  of  those  who  fit  in  easily  and  need  no  extraor- 
dinary services  laid  before  them  before  they  will  begin  to 
learn.  Where  small  districts  continue  to  exist,  it  may  be 
appropriate  state  policy  to  seek  an  unequal  allocation  of 
resources  among  them. 


Since  this  problem  has  constituted  one  of  the  central 
themes  of  the  last  three  sections,  we  shall  say  nothing 
further  about  it  here. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  in  this  section  are  allo- 
cations of  resources  within  districts.  We  shall  first 
mention  some  intradistrict  problems,  all  of  which  are 
well  known,  and  then  we  shall  offer  some  comments 
on  the  roots  of  these  problems.  With  regard  to  our 
large  cities,  it  is  known  that  there  exist  ghettos  where 
poor  housing  and  bad  air,  uncompensated  for  by  an 
adequate  array  of  public  services,  such  as  good  li- 
braries, clean  parks  and  green  spaces,  recreational 
facilities,  and  separately  provisioned  centers  for  con- 
tinuing education,  make  Jack  into  a  dull  pupil.  We 
know  that  pupils  from  these  neighborhoods  are  likely 
to  have  low  achievement  scores  and  low  I.Q.  scores  as 
well.  Our  schools  have  been  singularly  unprepared  to 
cope  with  the  learning  difficulties  of  these  children. 
There  is  established,  then,  a  cycle  of  deterioration, 
under  which  extreme  poverty  is  inherited  (just  like 
extreme  wealth  could  be  inherited  in  earlier  days). 
The  cities  feed  environmentally  handicapped  children 
into  the  schools  and  the  schools  feed  uneducated  young 
adults  back  into  the  cities.  These  uneducated  young 
adults  represent  lifelong  economic  liabilities  to  the 
cities  in  many  cases.  The  cities  face  high  welfare  costs, 
which,  together  with  the  ever-rising  tide  of  school 
costs  placed  on  the  same  property  base  the  cities  must 
use  to  finance  welfare  expenditures,  make  it  finan- 
cially difficult  for  the  cities  to  eradicate  the  neighbor- 
hoods that  breed  the  environmentally  handicapped 
children. 

It  is  also  true  that  children  from  advantaged  homes 
are  not  well  served  by  our  schools  in  many  instances. 
We  noted  in  the  last  chapter  that  relatively  few  chil- 
dren score  above  the  average  in  arithmetic  reasoning. 
The  explanation  given  to  us  was  that  teachers  teach  to 
the  child  of  middle  aptitude  because  the  texts,  around 
which  practically  all  arithmetic  instruction  is  based, 
are  directed  toward  the  capabilities  of  the  average 
child.  This  implies  that  the  elementary  school  teacher 
is  unable  on  her  own  initiative  to  draw  up  supple- 
mentary materials,  produce  physical  models  of  mathe- 
matical relationships,  introduce  intriguing  mathemati- 
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cal  puzzles,  etc.,  that  would  stimulate  the  child  of  high 
aptitude  in  mathematics  and  science  to  move  ahead  of 
his  peers.  The  inference  is  probably  correct:  elemen- 
tary teachers  often  have  studied  little  mathematics 
themselves  and  have  no  special  liking  for  the  scientific 
disciplines,  though  to  the  mathematician  and  scientist 
these  disciplines  are  profoundly  exciting.  Some  ele- 
mentary teachers  do  have  the  interest  and  the  capacity 
to  introduce  children  to  numbers  as  numbers  are 
understood  by  mathematicians,  but  there  has  yet  been 
developed  no  way  to  spread  the  services  of  these  teach- 
ers effectively  over  large  groups  of  elementary  chil- 
dren. The  good  arithmetic  teacher,  by  and  large, 
serves  only  the  children  who  happen  to  be  assigned  to 
her  class,  and  from  the  child's  point  of  view  this  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  luck. 

Likewise,  children  from  advantaged  as  well  as  dis- 
advantaged homes  can  experience  difficulties  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  Many  children  with  reading  handicaps 
respond  favorably  to  instruction  from  a  "reading 
specialist,"  a  teacher  who  has  developed  competence 
in  the  task  of  teaching  children  to  read.  Children  may 
improve  their  reading  ability  by  two  or  more  grade 
levels  in  the  period  of  five  months  when  placed  in  con- 
tact with  a  reading  specialist — this  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  again.  But  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find 
a  reading  specialist  assigned  full  time  to  a  single  ele- 
mentary school. 

At  the  high  school  level,  the  problems  of  nonper- 
formance of  students,  of  dropouts,  etc.,  has  received 
so  much  public  attention  that  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  one  comment  only.  By  observation  the  most  capable 
and  conscientious  teachers  of  mathematics,  English 
and  science  are  assigned  predominantly  to  students  in 
the  college  preparatory  programs.  Yet,  in  an  increas- 
ingly technological  society,  the  young  men  who  will 
enter  vocational  training  and  serve  as  skilled  workers 
and  technicians  in  industry  have  a  more  specific  need 
for  good  instruction  in  mathematics,  English,  and  sci- 
ence than  does  the  general  run  of  student  who  will 
enter  a  liberal  arts  program  in  college.  It  would  help 
if  there  were  more  well  trained  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence teachers  in  the  schools,  of  course.  In  the  past, 
these  fields  have  often  relied  upon  the  services  of 
"converted"  teachers,  persons,  that  is,  who  had  col- 
lege majors  in  fields  like  social  science.2  It  is  doubted 
that  this  situation  has  been  entirely  corrected. 

If  all  is  not  well  in  the  educational  establishment, 
what  are  some  of  the  root  causes  1  With  respect  to  the 


2  It  is  reported  that  in  1958  42  percent  of  mathematics  teachers 
in  Los  Angeles  had  neither  a  college  major  or  minor  in 
mathematics  and  that  7  percent  had  never  had  a  college 
course  in  mathematics.  See  Joseph  A.  Kershaw  and  Roland 
N.  McKean,  Teacher  Shortages  and  Salary  Schedules,  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,   1962,  pp.   90-91. 


adequate  provisioning  of  slum  schools,  one  factor  is 
the  view  of  local  school  authorities  that  each  school, 
regardless  of  the  nature  the  pupil  clientele  served, 
must  be  equally  treated.  It  is  said  that  the  public  de- 
mands that  staffing  ratios,  expenditures  for  instruc- 
tional materials  and  supplies,  etc.,  be  approximately 
the  same  for  all  schools  of  a  given  grade  level.  Fur- 
ther, this  view  is  reinforced  by  the  code.  Section  1054 
of  the  Education  Code,  Statutes  of  1963,  states : 

"The  governing  board  of  any  school  district 
shall  maintain  all  of  the  elementary  day  schools 
established  by  it,  and  all  of  the  day  high  schools 
established  by  it  with  equal  rights  and  privileges 
as  far  as  possible." 

There  is  a  certain  inconsistency  at  play  here :  On  the 
one  hand  the  public  accepts  and  the  state  allows  re- 
sources to  be  unequally  distributed  among  districts, 
but  the  public  demands  (so  it  is  said)  and  the  state 
prescribes,  that  in  general  all  schools  within  a  district 
be  treated  equally.  What  it  comes  to  is  that  a  poor 
district  (a)  finds  it  competes  with  difficulty  for  edu- 
cational resources  in  the  statewide  market  and  (b)  is 
then  unable  to  allocate  the  limited  resources  it  does 
muster  to  the  benefit  of  the  particular  schools  under 
its  authority  in  which  the  highest  proportion  of  chil- 
dren have  difficulties  in  learning.  We  recognize  that 
programs  for  compensatory  education  seek  to  improve 
the  situation  of  schools  in  deprived  neighborhoods, 
but  so  far  this  has  been  a  token  effort  only. 

The  roots  of  inefficient  allocation  of  resources  in 
education  run  deeper  than  the  "treat-each-school- 
equally"  notion,  however.  They  involve  basically  a 
syndrome  of  salary  policy,  personnel  classification 
schemes,  and  procedures  for  budgetary  analysis.  To 
begin  this  analysis,  let  us  note  the  following  features 
of  public  school  salary  and  personnel  classification 
situation : 

(1)  For  college-trained  personnel,  the  ceiling  on 
pay  of  classroom  teachers  is  relatively  low,  even  in 
California,  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  leading  state  of 
the  nation  with  respect  to  teachers'  pay.  In  1963-64, 
only  11,055  classroom  teachers  were  reported  to  have 
a  salary  of  $10,000  and  above.  This  is  7.6  percent  of 
the  total  of  145,592  teachers,  K-14.  Yet,  between 
1957-58  and  1962-63,  the  expenditures  on  salaries  of 
certificated  personnel  in  the  schools  of  the  state  rose  by 
nearly  one-half  billion  dollars,  i.e.,  it  increased  from 
$710  million  to  $1,200  million.  This  half-billion  was 
not  allocated  to  teachers  in  such  a  way  that  the  supe- 
rior person  can  look  forward  to  the  kind  of  salary  his 
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college  classmates  have  a  chance  for.3  In  education, 
one  of  the  chief  ways  to  make  money  is  to  leave  the 
classrooms  for  an  administrative  position  (or  a  quasi- 
administrative  position),  about  which  we  will  have 
more  to  say  later. 

(2)  There  is,  generally  speaking,  no  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  internship  in  classroom  teaching,  cor- 
responding to  those  that  exist  in  other  learned  pro- 
fessions, such  as  law  and  medicine  and  that  exist  less 
formally  in  such  fields  as  accounting  and  engineering. 
Though  the  novice  teacher  may  have  had  a  few  weeks 
of  "practice  teaching"  included  in  his  professional 
training,  the  brutal  fact  is  that  once  a  teacher  steps 
into  a  classroom,  the  full  responsibilities  of  teaching 
the  children  in  that  classroom  are  assumed  to  be  his. 

(3)  There  is  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  special- 
ization of  teachers  by  subject  fields  in  the  elementary 
grades.  A  progressive  school  authority  at  most  will 
supply  one  reading  specialist  for  each  two  elementary 
schools.  Arithmetic  specialists  are  practically  un- 
known. Here,  of  course,  we  are  referring  to  persons 
who  concentrate  on  teaching  children  parts  of  some 
subject,  or,  in  other  words,  nongeneralist  classroom 
teachers.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  various  admin- 
istrative titles,  such  as  supervisor,  director,  coordina- 
tor, etc. 

(4)  For  such  titles  as  these,  standards  of  pro- 
fessional qualification  of  entry  to  the  position  are 
vaguely  defined,  as  are  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  positions.  Indeed,  it  has  become  known  that 
teachers  view  the  nonteaching  specialists'  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  schools  in  a  highly  skeptical 
light.  A  recent  Senate  report  stated : 4 

"Complete  consistency  was  demonstrated 
throughout  regarding  the  value  to  the  teachers 
of  assistance  by  educational  specialists,  whose 
duties  are  to  offer  advice,  guidance,  and  assist- 
ance to  teachers.  The  inference  can  clearly  be 
drawn,  regardless  of  the  type  of  district  consid- 
ered, that  teachers  feel  strongly  that  the  place 
for  educational  specialists  is  in  teaching  in  the 
classroom.  The  contribution  by  educational  spe- 
cialists outside  the  classroom  seems  to  be  nil,  as 
far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned.  If  they  were 

A  recent  comprehensive  survey  of  the  household  incomes  of 
University  of  California  graduates  reveals  the  following : 
74.9  percent  of  the  households  had  income  of  $10,000  or  more 
in  1963;  41.9  percent  had  income  of  $15,000  or  more;  and 
15.9  percent  had  incomes  of  $2u,000  or  more.  These  figures 
include  earnings  of  a  working  spouse  and  also  include  un- 
earned income.  Nonetheless,  the  contrast  between  these 
levels  of  income  and  the  7.6  percent  of  teachers  who  have  a 
salary  of  $10,000  and  over  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the 
ceiling  of  pay  for  teachers  is  relatively  low. 

Preliminary  Report  on  an  Analysis  of  the  Helpfulness  of  Cer- 
tain Aspects  of  the  School  Program  to  Classroom  teaching, 
a  report  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Administration,  1963,  p.  33. 


sharing,  and  thus  reducing,  the  load  of  those  now 
teaching  in  the  classroom,  they  would  be  making 
an  incomparable  contribution  as  far  as  the  teach- 
ers are  concerned. ' ' 

(5)  Whereas  market-based  salary  differentials  for 
college-trained  personnel  are  widely  characteristic  of 
our  society,  the  school,  except  through  occasional  in- 
stances of  subterfuge,  decline  to  give  heed  to  market 
differentials  in  salary.  For  example,  since  World  War 
II  persons  well  trained  in  mathematics  and  science 
have  been  in  high  demand  in  industry  and  their  sal- 
aries, correspondingly,  have  shown  a  relative  rise. 
School  authorities  are  unwilling  to  recognize  this  fact 
and  offer  no  higher  pay  to  mathematicians  and  scien- 
tists than  they  offer  to  teachers  in  other  fields,  such 
as  social  studies,  where  the  private  market  demand  is 
relatively  low. 

These   various   features    of   salary    and   personnel 
policy  have,  we  believe,  one  common  cause,  and  it  is 
a  very  basic  one.   The  teaching  profession  includes 
vast  numbers  of  married  persons,  both  male  and  fe- 
male. For  both  married  women  and  men,  there  is  a 
fundamental  conflict  between  their  desires  to  engage 
in  teaching  and  their  desires  to  fulfill  their  role  in  the 
family.  The  conflict  between  work  and  family,  how- 
ever, takes  a  drastically  different  form  for  women  and 
for  men.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  a  matter  of 
competing  demands  of  time.  The  woman  faces  a  con- 
flict between  the  time  demands  of  meeting  her  classes 
and  of  preparing  for  the  next  day's  classes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  time  demands  of  being  a  wife  and 
mother,  on  the  other.  For  the  man,  it  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween his  inclination  to  serve  society  as  a  conscien- 
tious  teacher   of  the   young   and   his  need  to  make 
a  respectable  living  and,  most  particularly,  to  find 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  college  education  of  his  own 
children.  Any  attempt  to  resolve  the  difficulties  of  one 
of  the  parties  runs  diametrically  opposite  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  other.  For  example,  if  the  working  hours 
expected  of  teachers  is  shortened  to  give  women  more 
time  in  the  household    (or  to  allow  them  to  be  re- 
cruited back   to   the   profession  more   quickly   after 
childbirth),  it  becomes  that  much  more  difficult  to 
justify  high  levels  of  pay  in  the  profession,  which  is 
what  the  married  men  require.  Or,  if  the  top  pay  is 
raised  to  the  $12-$14  thousand  range,  which  is  what 
education  will  have  to  offer  if  it  is  obtain  the  full- 
week,  full-year  services  of  the  competent,  well-trained 
male   college   graduate,   then   it  would   be   hard   for 
school  boards  not  to  demand  longer  hours  of  all  teach- 
ers ;  but  this  would  drive  the  married  women  out  of 
the  profession,  and  the  country  cannot  easily  dispense 
with  their  services. 
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We  have  reached,  actually,  an  uneasy  compromise, 
workable  but  inefficient.  To  wit:  The  teacher's  job  is 
simply  left  in  a  loose  state  of  definition.  This  means 
that  those  married  women  who  wish  to  can  devote  con- 
siderable amounts  of  time  to  their  households,  while 
appearing  to  meet  the  full  responsibilties  of  the  teach- 
ing position.  More  specifically,  when  a  sick  husband 
or  child  demands  their  attention,  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide it,  almost  as  if  they  were  free  of  their  respon- 
sibilities of  employment.  Those  men  who  wish  to  can 
supplement  their  income  by  moonlighting.5  Others 
who  want  to  devote  their  full  energies  to  the  class- 
room are  allowed  to  do  that,  too.  (Then  there  is  a 
fourth  group :  The  young  men  on  the  way  up  who  use 
their  free  time  to  perform  the  more  menial  types  of 
administrative  chores,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  get 
a  chance  at  some  of  the  extraordinarily  high  salaries 
paid  to  top  school  administrators  in  our  country.) 

If  the  teacher's  job  is  loosely  defined,  how  is  his 
pay  to  be  determined?  The  only  solution  so  far  dis- 
covered is  a  seniority  system.  The  "single  salary 
schedule"  accords  pay  to  teachers  on  two  criteria 
basically :  years  of  service  and  degrees  held.  Differen- 
tials by  seniority  are  far  greater  than  are  those  for 
degrees.  Now,  experience  counts  for  something  in 
teaching,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  teachers 
will  make  more  productive  use  of  their  experience 
than  others.  Suppose  that  a  competent,  financially  am- 
bitious teacher  is  unsatisfied  by  an  annual  "incre- 
ment." To  stay  in  the  field  of  education  and  to  make 
more  money,  he  faces  two  options :  leave  the  class- 
room for  an  administrative  post  or  leave  the  district 
for  one  that  has  a  higher  salary  schedule.  If  he  was 
working  initially  in  a  district  of  poor  households, 
both  options  are  harmful  for  the  attainment  of  greater 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

How  is  the  loose  definition  of  the  teacher's  job  re- 
lated to  the  five  characteristics  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion that  we  listed  above?  With  respect  to  the  low 
ceiling  of  pay,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  paying  one 
teacher  $12-$14  thousand  when  a  beginning  teacher 
at  $5-$6  thousand  carries  the  same  responsibilities  in 
the  classroom,  but  this  is  just  what  the  loose  definition 
of  the  job  implies.  Similarly,  if  one  cannot  specify 
the  components  of  a  full-time  position  in  teaching,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  define  the  position  of  an 
apprentice   (intern)   and  the  positions  of  specialists. 


5  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  "multiple  jobhold- 
ers" is  relatively  greater  among  male  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers  than  among  all  other  occupational  groups, 
with  the  next  highest  group  being  that  of  protective  serv- 
ice workers,  i.e.,  guards  and  night  watchmen.  See  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May 
1963,  p.  519.  The  comparison  refers  to  multiple  jobs  held 
during  the  regular  school  year,  not  to  Christmas  vacation 
and  summer  work.  Of  course,  many  married  women  teachers 
can  be  considered  as  moonlighting  when  they  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility of  running  a  household. 


On  the  latter  point,  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  can 
delineate  the  different  responsibilities  of  the  class- 
room teacher,  teaching  specialist,  nonteaching  spe- 
cialist, and  building  principal  with  respect  to  instruc- 
tion of  a  classroom  of  elementary  children  in  the 
basic  disciplines.  With  regard  to  the  failure  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  recognize  market  differentials 
in  pay,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  existence  of 
the  single-salary  schedule  provides  teachers  with  an 
incentive  to  use  specific  shortages  of  personnel  to 
raise  the  levels  of  salaries  in  those  schedules.  That  is, 
if  given  the  opportunity,  teachers  will  exploit  the 
shortage  of  trained  mathematics  and  science  teachers 
while  preventing  the  solution  of  it. 

It  is  possible  to  define  a  full-time  job  in  teaching, 
though  the  precise  description  will  vary  from  one 
grade  level  and  from  one  subject  to  another.  It  should 
be  possible,  though  this  is  harder,  to  define  a  series  of 
part-time  positions  as  well.  If  both  these  steps  were 
taken,  it  would  then  be  feasible  to  offer  people  salaries 
in  rough  proportion  to  the  contribution  they  are  able  to 
make  to  the  schools.  Presumably,  most  men  would  opt 
for  the  full-time  job  and  would  welcome  the  chance  to 
draw  their  pay  under  one  check  and  to  give  their  full 
energies  to  what  they  see  hopefully  as  their  main  line  of 
work.  Some  married  women  would,  we  believe,  find 
themselves  more  comfortable  in  working  under  a  part- 
time  arrangement,  as  long  as  the  more  narrowly  de- 
fined set  of  responsibilities  continued  to  give  them 
scope  to  exercise  their  more  important  skills.  To  de- 
fine a  full-time  position,  of  course,  does  not  imply 
that  the  teacher  would  be  expected  to  have  10  classes 
a  day  instead  of  his  present  4  to  6  (at  the  secondary 
level)  ;  rather  it  is  to  state  those  amounts  of  study, 
preparation  for  class,  tutorial  responsibilities,  in  ad- 
dition to  present  classloads,  that  are  feasible  within 
a  full  working  week  and  full  working  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  admit  persons,  particularly  women, 
into  part-time  assignments  in  the  schools  without  first 
defining  the  full-time  position  (as  is  presently  done  in 
a  number  of  school  systems)  is  not  much  help,  since 
these  persons  will  simply  be  undertaking  part-time 
responsibilities  in"  what  has  come  (by  default)  to  be  a 
part-time  job. 

This  general  approach  offers,  we  held,  the  best  hope 
for  an  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  of  teachers' 
pay;  and  unless  progress  is  made  in  some  fashion, 
districts  will  continue  to  pay  some  teachers  more  than 
they  should  for  the  services  obtained  from  them  but 
no  teacher  enough  to  improve  the  caliber  of  basic  re- 
cruitment to  the  profession,  knowing  all  the  while 
that  these  unfortunate  things  are  being  done.  The  gen- 
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eral  approach,  however,  is  definitely  a  long-run  solu- 
tion. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  related  topic  of  budgetary 
practice  in  school  systems.  Presently,  school  districts 
are  enjoined  by  the  state  to  employ  a  combination 
function-object  scheme  of  classification  which  in  our 
view  is  not  a  very  useful  tool  in  determining  which 
alternative  allocations  of  school  resources  have  the 
strongest  effects  in  raising  pupil  achievement.  On  the 
other  hand,  administrators  of  nonschool  services,  i.e., 
municipal  services,  have  found  that  program  budget- 
ing is  a  tool  of  some  usefulness  in  making  decisions 
about  functions  for  which  they  are  responsible.  A 
hypothetical,  abbreviated  set  of  program  budget  head- 
ing for  the  broad  function  of  instruction  is  shown 
below : 

EXPENDITURES 

100     Instruction — reading 
01     Developmental  reading 

001     Elementary  school  services 

0001  Personal  services 

0002  Supplies 


0003     Capital  outlay 

002  Junior  high  school  services 

0003  Senior  high  school  services 

0004  Home  instruction  services 

02  Remedial  reading 

03  Clinical  reading 

04  Advanced  reading 
200     Instruction — arithmetic 

This  system  would  allow  comparisons  of  the  effect 
of  alternative  distributions  of  resources  on  pupil 
achievement  over  space  (i.e.,  from  one  school  or  school 
district  to  another)  and  over  time  as  well.  However, 
the  vagueness  of  job  classifications  in  education  makes 
it  difficult  to  fill  in  the  figures  for  such  a  classification. 
A  more  tightly  defined  set  of  positions  and  responsi- 
bilities would  make  it  possible  for  a  local  school  au- 
thority to  know  how  much  effort  it  was  expending  in 
different  types  of  reading  programs,  say,  in  different 
schools,  and  this  surely  is  a  first  step  toward  under- 
standing why  the  performance  of  certain  schools  in 
teaching  children  to  read  is  better  than  that  of  other 
schools. 
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Appendix  Table  1 

EXPENDITURES  AND  DISTRICT  TAX   RATES, 
UNIFIED   DISTRICTS   K-14,  1962-63 

(1)                                                           (2)                             (S)  (',)  (5)  (6)  (1) 

Total 

General  Fund  Index  of  Normative  Actual  Divergence 

expenditure  expenditures  tax  tax  in  local 

District                                                     A.d.a.                   per  pupil  per  pupil  rates1  rate  tax  levy 

San  Diego 123,259                    $449.84  95.27  $2,879  $3,073  —$1,796,349 

San  Francisco 106,145                       500.55  106.01  3.204  2.419  +12,012,340 

Long  Beach   82,160                      484.71  102.65  3.102  3.204  —794,864 

Oakland    68,767                       527.13  111.64  3.374  3.572  —1,310,345 

Fresno 55,468                       387.98  82.17  2.483  3.262  —2,307,213 

Sacramento 51,204                      458.31  97.06  2.933  3.280  —1,389,454 

Stockton    33,480                       411.84  87.22  2.636  3.374  —1,318,339 

San  Jose 32,560                       508.09  107.61  3.252  3.824  —1,761,401 

Glendale    27,305                       496.57  105.17  3.178  3.189  —30,269 

Santa  Monica 18,782                       536.17  113.55  3.431  2.237  +2,885,321 

Vallejo 16,969                       441.84  93.57  2.828  3.340  —367,636 

Palo  Verde 3,840                      423.97  89.79  2.713  3.409  —206,975 

Total 619,939  X  =  472.18 

1  Obtained  by  applying  values  in  column  4  to  average  tax  rate  of  $3.0228. 

SOURCE:  California  State  Department  of  Education,  "Average  Daily  Attendance  and  Selected  Financial  Statistics  of  California  School  Districts,   1962-63." 


Appendix  Table  2 


EXPENDITURES  AND   DISTRICT  TAX   RATES,   UNIFIED   DISTRICTS 
K-12,  1,500  A.D.A  AND  OVER,  1962-63 


(1) 


(2) 


District  A.d.a. 

Los  Angeles 580,215 

San  Juan   44,701 

Mt.   Diablo 35,357 

Pasadena 30,893 

Torrance   30,663 

Montebello    22,376 

Santa  Ana 21,707 

Downey 21,692 

Berkeley    17,224 

Covina   Valley 17,173 

Burbank    16,695 

Pomona 16,560 

Palo  Alto 15,323 

Orange     14,078 

Inglewood 13,243 

West   Covina   13,003 

Bellflower   12,846 

Azusa     12,360 

San   Leandro   11,566 

Alameda    10,868 

Fontana    10,856 

Lompoc   10,762 

South  San  Francisco 10,737 

Baldwin   Park   10,517 

Arcadia   9,812 

Palos  Verdes  Peninsula 9,616 

Paramount 8,996 

El  Rancho 8,378 

Glendora   8,171 

Folsom  Joint 8,007 

Culver  City   7,428 

Corona     7,102 

Monrovia     7,045 

Lynwood 6,897 

Simi  Valley   6,401 

Charter  Oak 6,255 

Pittsburg    6,211 

Clovis    6,195 

Alvord 6,172 

Vista  5,989 


(3) 
Total 
General  Fund 
expenditure 
per  pupil 
$471.77 
422.59 
464.40 
592.20 
428.87 
487.95 
404.30 
456.83 
540.98 
467.35 
510.79 
422.23 
699.40 
402.33 
560.53 
427.43 
429.62 
436.96 
534.94 
510.41 
544.02 
457.39 
502.56 
385.99 
495.42 
550.59 
429.44 
442.64 
447.24 
409.71 
584.76 
387.73 
491.24 
461.91 
364.65 
394.42 
651.98 
401.53 
381.83 
463.45 


(h) 

Index  of 

expenditures 

per  pupil 

98.91 

88.60 

97.36 

124.16 
89.92 

102.30 
84.76 
95.78 

113.42 
97.98 

107.09 
88.52 

146.63 

103.53 

117.52 
89.61 
90.07 
91.61 

112.15 

107.01 

114.06 
95.89 

105.37 
80.93 

103.87 

115.43 
90.04 
92.80 
93.77 
85.90 

122.60 
81.29 

102.99 
96.84 
76.45 
82.69 

136.50 
84.18 
80.05 
97.17 


(5) 

Normative 
tax 
rates  1 
$2,928 
2.623 
2.882 
3.675 
2.662 
3.028 
2.509 
2.835 
3.357 
2.900 
3.170 
2.620 
4.340 
3.064 
3.479 
2.652 
2.666 
2.712 
3.320 
3.167 
3.376 
2.838 
3.119 
2.396 
3.075 
3.417 
2.665 
2.747 
2.776 
2.543 
3.629 
2.406 
3.049 
2.866 
2.263 
2.448 
4.040 
2.492 
2.369 
2.876 


(6) 


n) 


Actual 

Divergence 

tax 

in  local 

rate 

tax  levy 

£2.900 

+$1,810,839 

3.180 

—1,347,352 

4.343 

—2,395,668 

3.401 

+1,052,635 

3.162 

—1,252,703 

2.079 

+3,625,210 

2.833 

—567,838 

3.315 

—819,954 

3.652 

—505,567 

4.103 

—1,232,790 

2.145 

+2,698,859 

2.930 

—400,962 

4.448 

—196,490 

2.900 

+152,594 

3.113 

+  635,699 

3.857 

—720,932 

3.792 

—776,244 

3.382 

—424,825 

3.030 

+388,568 

3.680 

—352,851 

3.951 

—594,241 

2.910 

—29,796 

3.363 

—233,975 

3.713 

—520,159 

3.228 

—169,089 

3.332 

+  86,108 

3.710 

— 659.90S 

4.268 

— 153,016 

4.172 

—569,2.10 

2.650 

—58,722 

3.084 

+  623,603 

2.617 

—119,110 

3.199 

—98,808 

3.563 

—380,420 

3.100 

—293,  540 

3.971 

—393,570 

2.533 

+  1,916,410 

3.113 

— 194,:;<;:; 

3.169 

—251,772 

2.886 

—3,671 
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EXPENDITURES   AND    DISTRICT   TAX    RATES,    UNIFIED    DISTRICTS 
K-12,  1,500  A.D.A.  AND  OVER,  1962-63 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (h)  (5) 

Total 

General  Fund  Index  of  Normative 

expenditure          expenditures  tax 

District  A.d.a.  per  pupil  per  pupil  rates1 

Chino 5,G30  461.09  96.67  2.861 

Antioch      5,572  605.41  126.93  3.757 

Bassett    5,564  401.50  84.18  2.492 

Washington    5,399  391.40  82.06  2.429 

Beverly  Hills 4,964  825.52  173.08  5.123 

Elk  Grove 4,889  445.23  93.35  2.763 

Claremont 4,771  493.95  103.56  3.065  • 

Duarte       4,715  449.38  94.22  2.789 

Palm  Springs 4,320  693.42  145.38  4.303 

Lincoln    4,253  350.47  73.48  2.175 

Novato       4,239  425.82  89.28  2.643 

Temple  City 4,081  477.41  100.09  2.963 

Bonita 3,952  443.77  93.04  2.754 

San  Marino 3,717  610.41  127.98  3.788 

Coronado 3,546  447.21  93.76  2.775 

El  Segundo 3,520  659.63  138.30  4.094 

Pacific  Grove 3,506  468.11  98.14  2.905 

La  Canada 3,451  501.58  105.16  3.113 

Placentia     3,420  464.21  97.32  2.881 

South  Pasadena 3,284  514.40  107.85  3.192 

Davis  Joint 3,171  497.85  104.38  3.090 

Muroe    3,151  531.30  111.39  3.297 

Moreno  Valley 3,123  384.08  80.52  2.383 

Sonoma  Valley 3,098  437.07  91.63  2.712 

Corcoran   3,068  420.95  88.26  2.612 

Plumas    3,012  611.48  128.20  3.794 

Morongo    2,948  605.87  127.23  3.766 

Albanv    2,820  515.15  108.00  3.197 

Carmel     2,678  670.62  140.60  4.162 

Fort  Bragg 2,490  589.56  123.61  3.659 

Piedmont    2,332  519.20  108.85  3.222 

Lake  Tahoe 2,330  511.71  107.28  3.175 

Travis    2,256  296.48  62.16  1.840 

Paradise    2,245  447.26  93.77  2.776 

Laguna  Beach 2,070  622.44  130.50  3.863 

Willits 1,950  487.23  102.17  3.024 

Lindsay 1,912  433.24  90.83  2.689 

Southern  Humboldt 1,902  516.87  108.37  3.208 

Beaumont 1,766  407.83  85.50  2.531 

Calaveras    1,750  496.72  104.14  3.083 

Carpinteria 1,699  484.76  101.63  3.008 

San  Lorenzo  Valley 1,647  510.94  107.12  3.171 

Tahoe-Truckee 1,636  656.21  137.58  4.072 

Totals    1,261,937  X  =  476.97 

1  Obtained  by  applying  values  in  column  4  to  average  tax  rate  of  $2.9607. 
SOURCE:  See  Appendix  Table  1. 


(6) 


(V 


Actual 

Divergence 

tax 

in  local 

rate 

tax  levy 

3.333 

—185,443 

2.920 

+  749,206 

3.249 

—211,108 

3.190 

—243,559 

1.625 

+  8,358,576 

2.680 

+37,676 

3.962 

—306,865 

4.045 

—327,713 

1.748 

+3,398,737 

2.838 

—143,133 

3.850 

—245,310 

3.820 

—283,065 

3.831 

—251,587 

2.867 

+524,380 

2.558 

+  49,192 

1.755 

+2,333,313 

3.010 

—30,985 

3.142 

—14,633 

2.861 

+8,S27 

3.342 

—56,463 

4.108 

—259,971 

2.920 

+  55,179 

2.172 

+  32,258 

2.560 

+42,222 

3.068 

—94.578 

1.738 

+  1,515,705 

3.041 

+235,425 

3.970 

--15S.052 

2.300 

+  1,060,862 

4.010 

—62,361 

3.900 

—150,216 

1.732 

+699,982 

2.350 

—17,114 

3.097 

—58,311 

1 .757 

+1,107,932 

3.0S0 

—7,488 

3.340 

—112,254 

3.900 

—93,733 

2.764 

—36,904 

1.990 

+310,791 

3.000 

+  1,741 

2.788 

+91,595 

1.840 

+  927,691 
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Appendix  Table  3 
GROUPING  OF  SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   BY    MEDIAN    READING  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 


Coefficients  of  correlation  on  median  reading  achievement 
Median  reading  scores 


Mean  values 


Median  reading  scores 


Variables  1  Under  38.0 

ncorae  of  Districts 

District  taxes/total  income .379 

State  aid/total  income — .294 

Other  aid/total  income — .297 

Total  income/a.d.a .294 

]xpenses 

Instructor  expense/total  expense — .014 

Instructor  expense/a.d.a .457 

Total  expense/a.d.a .335 

itaff 

Percent  teachers  in  Qi  salary — .221 

Percent  teachers  in  Q*  salary .463 

Percent  teachers  provisional  cert — .373 

A.d.a  ./teacher — .222 

Number  of    teachers/administration  — .249 

alaries 

Mean  teachers'   salary .348 

Mean  administrators'  salary .236 

Teachers'/administrators'   salary — .252 

Teachers'  salary/a.d.a .339 

Administrators'  salary/a.d.a. .400 

ocioeconomic 

Median  income  of  household .411 

Median  education  of  adults .347 

Percent  unemployed — .145 

Percent  under  18  with  both  parents  .339 

•escriptive 

A.d.a. .213 

A.d.a.  area .211 

Assessed   value/a.d.a .227 

Tax  rate .123 

I.Q.  median .516 

Range  I.Q.  (Qs-Qi) —.042 

Range  reading  achievement  (Q3-Q1)  — .056 

Median  reading  achievement 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  pupils 

oefficient  of  multiple  determination 

Ul  variables  in  this  table  refer  to  the  school  year  1960-61. 


1,1.0 

47.0 

10-47.0 

and  over 

All  groups 

Under  88.0 

38.0-/,7.0 

and  over 

All  group 

.003 

.297 

.177 

43.8% 

44.8% 

50.5% 

45.7% 

.072 

—.283 

—.199 

53.2 

51.2 

45.7 

50.5 

.199 

—.137 

.051 

3.1 

4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

.142 

.327 

.073 

$415 

$399 

$407 

$404 

.112 

.096 

.180 

64.5% 

66.4% 

68.6% 

66.3% 

.051 

.454 

.148 

$259 

$258 

$266 

$259 

.110 

.344 

.087 

$409 

$393 

$390 

$392 

.163 

—.142 

—.251 

35.3% 

25.5% 

27.5% 

27.9% 

.119 

.402 

.216 

10.6 

15.0 

16.3 

14.7 

.093 

—.153 

—.346 

19.4 

11.5 

8.1 

12.6 

.116 

—.294 

—.026 

29.2 

29.9 

29.0 

29.6 

.110 

—.233 

—.103 

9.5 

9.2 

9.0 

9.2 

.097 

.388 

.178 

$6,080 

$6,240 

$6,210 

$6,200 

.107 

.177 

.216 

9,040 

9,220 

9,600 

9,240 

.124 

—.235 

—.137 

6.4 

6.2 

5.8 

6.2 

.020 

.421 

.114 

$212 

$211 

$215 

$211 

.123 

.393 

.196 

36 

37 

39 

37 

.362 

.359 

.612 

$5,448 

$6,250 

$7,898 

$6,337 

.379 

.234 

.620 

9.8 

10.9 

12.3 

10.9 

.283 

—.330 

—.462 

7.9% 

6.0% 

3.1% 

6.1% 

.152 

—.070 

.364 

86.4 

88.1 

90.6 

88.1 

.028 

—.312 

.009 

2,000 

6,070 

3,720 

4,840 

.106 

—.256 

.093 

190 

316 

294 

289 

.003 

.068 

.011 

$15,670 

$14,170 

$13,130 

$14,330 

.096 

.303 

.058 

$1.59 

$1.63 

$1.72 

$1.64 

648 

.479 

.849 

99.4 

106.1 

113.4 

106.0 

054 

—.317 

—.121 

21.1 

20.7 

20.2 

21.0 

014 

—.528 

—.241 

19.9 

19.6 

17.3 

19.0 

34.5 

42.2 

49.6 

42.0 

53 

157 

39 

249 

106,140 

952,990 

145,040   1 

,204,170 

.61 

.50 

.53 
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Appendix  Table  4 
GROUPING  OF  SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   BY   I.Q.  SCORES 

Coefficients  of  correlation      


Mean  values 


I.Q.  SCORES 


I.Q.  SCORES 


Variables  J  Under  102 

Income  of  Districts 

District  taxes/total  income .419 

State  aid/total  income ■ — .347 

Other  aid/total  income — .245 

Total  income/a.d.a .308 

Expenses 

Instructor  expense/total  expense — .417 

Instructor  expense/a.d.a .318 

Total  expense/a.d.a .253 

Staff 

Percent  teachers  in  Qi  salary — .109 

Percent  teachers  in  Q4  salary .230 

Percent  teachers  provisional  cert. —  — .171 

A.d.a./teacher — .304 

Number  of   teachers/administration  .149 

Salaries 

Mean  teachers'   salary .133 

Mean  administrators'  salary .037 

Teachers'/administrators'   salary .149 

Teachers'  salary/a.d.a .325 

Administrators'  salary/a.d.a. .161 

Socioeconomic 

Median  income  of  household .147 

Median  education  of  adults .095 

Percent  unemployed — .199 

Percent  under  18  with  both  parents  .267 

Descriptive 

A.d.a. .146 

A.d.a.  area — .173 

Assessed    value/a.d.a .328 

Tax  rate .139 

I.Q.  median .407 

Range  I.Q.   (Qs-QO —.093 

Range  reading  achievement  (Q3-Q1)  — .238 

Median  reading  achievement 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  pupils 

Coefficient  of  multiple  determination — 

1  All  variables  in  this  table  refer  to  the  school  year  1960-61. 


109 

12-109 

and  over 

All  groups 

136 

.163 

.177 

082 

—.127 

—.199 

190 

—.120 

.051 

098 

—.013 

.073 

098 

.133 

.180 

.157 

.128 

.148 

178 

.029 

.087 

.099 

.187 

—.251 

.024 

.035 

.216 

.159 

—.122 

—.346 

.142 

—.232 

—.026 

.060 

.018 

—.103 

.030 

.035 

.178 

.147 

.108 

.21 1; 

.022 

—.024 

—.137 

.121 

.180 

.114 

.048 

.057 

.196 

.120 

.518 

.612 

.224 

.483 

.620 

.132 

—.582 

—.462 

.045 

.242 

.364 

.031 

—.087 

.009 

.016 

—.143 

.093 

.168 

—.122 

.011 

.042 

.300 

.058 

.545 

.773 

.849 

.049 

—.158 

—.121 

.227 

—.465 

.241 

Under  102        102-109 


42.8% 
54.4 
2.8 
.$404 

62.2% 
$246 
$402  ' 

39.9% 
7.1% 
20.0 
29.3 
10.2 

$5,970 

$8,770 

6.9 

$208 

$32 

$5,136 
9.5% 
8.0 
86.3 

6,960 

141 

$17,080 

$1.60 

97.9 

21.2 

19.1 

36.1 

56 

389,840 

.55 


44.1% 
52.0 
3.9 

$398 

67.2% 

$262 

$394 

24.5% 

16.0% 
12.1 
29.8 
9.0 

$6,250 

$9,220 

6.1 

$212 
$38 

$(l,160 
10.8% 
6.3 

87.7 

4,2S0 

320 

$12,810 

$1.66 

105.4 

20.5 

19.8 

41.2 

115 

491 ,670 

.39 


109 
and  over 

49.4% 
46.3 
4.3 
$413 

68.1% 
$266 

$394 

24.3% 

18.2% 

8.2 
29.7 


$6,21)0 
$9,620 

5.7 

$213 
$40 

$7,460 
12.0% 
3.9 
90.7 

4,140 

350 

S14,550 

1.62 

112.1 

20.5 

18.7 

47.5 

78 

322,600 

.73 


All  groups 

45.7% 
50.5 
3.8 
$404 

66.3% 
$259 

$392 

27.9% 
14.7% 
12.6 
29.6 
9.2 

$0,200 

$9,240 

6.2 

$211 

$37 

$6,337 
10.9% 

0.1 
88.1 

4,840 

289 

$14,330 

$1.64 

100.0 

21.0 

19.0 

42.0 

249 

1.204,170 
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Appendix  Table  5 
GROUPING  OF  SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   BY    EDUCATION   OF  ADULTS  AND   PERCENT  OF   UNEMPLOYMENT 

Coefficients  of  correlation  on  median  rcndhig  arhiercment 
E  m ed. ;  E  m ed. ;  E  m ed. ;  E  high  ; 

Uhigh  U  med.  V  loir  U  low 


E  low ; 

ariables1  Uhigh 
icome  of  District 

District  taxes/total  income .039                   .109 

State  aid/total  income — .023  .042 

Other  aid/total  income — .178  .228 

Total  income/a.d.a .183                  .172 

xpenses 

Instructor  expense/total  expense .048  .137 

Instructor  expense/a.d.a .045                   .076 

Total   expense/a.d.a — .020                   .128 

■tali 

Percent  teachers  in  Qi  salary — .331                   .045 

Percent  teachers  in  Q4  salary .164  .034 

Percent  teachers  provisional 

certificate    — .410  — .099 

A.d. a. /teacher .007  .071 

Number  of    teachers/administration  .283  — .041 
ilaries 

Mean   teachers'   salary .198  — .035 

Mean  administrators'  salary .328  — .197 

Teachers'/administrators'    salary .081  — .113 

Teachers'  salary/a. d.a .229  .022 

Administrators'    salary /a.d.a — .159  .023 

>cioeconomic 

Median  income,  household .497  .207 

Median  education  of  adults .506  .277 

Percent  unemployed — .239                   .258 

Percent  under  18  with  both  parents  .172  .262 
scriptive 

A.d.a.  —.212  .038 

A.d.a.  area .232  .045 

Assessed    value/a. d.a .111                   .163 

Tax  rate —.021  —.101 

I.Q.  median .703  .763 

Range  I.Q.   (Qs-Qi) —.004  .024 

Range  reading  achievement  (Q3-Q1)  — .126  — .114 
come  of  District 

District  taxes/total  income 36.8%  42.7% 

State  aid/total  income '  62.1  53.6 

Other  aid/total  income 1.1  3.7 

Total  income/a.d.a $349  .$403 

penses 

Instructor  expense/total  expense 64.4%  66.5% 

Instructor  expense/a.d.a $225  $253 

Total   expense/a.d.a $352  $388 

Percent  teachers  in  Qi  salary 42.2%  30.2% 

Percent  teachers  in  Q4  salary 1.6%  14.7% 

Percent  teachers  provisional 

certificate    17.3  16.9 

A.d.a. /teacher 29.4  30.0 

dumber   of   teachers/administration  12.2  9.3 
laries 

Mean  teachers'   salary $5,670  $6,200 

Mean  administrators'  salary 8,410  9,250 

Teachers'/administrators'   salary 8.1  6.2 

Teachers'  salary/a.d.a $194  $209 

Administrators'    salary/a.d.a 25  36 

ioeconomic 

Median  income,  household $4,379  $5,841 

Median  education  of  adults 8.4  10.5 

ercent  unemployed 10.7%  7.9% 

ercent  under  18  with  both  parents  85.0  86.5 


—.084 
.080 
.030 

—.050 

.492 
—.227 
—.425 

—.166 
.197 

—.186 
.162 
.076 

.094 
.109 

—.110 
.087 

—.155 

.046 

.095 

.114 

—.262 

.055 
—.015 
—.305 
—.044 

.735 
—.062 
—.016 

46.7% 
49.7 
3.6 

$409 

66.7% 
$266 

$408 

23.9% 
14.4% 

10.4 

29.7 
9.4 

$6,280 

9,330 

6.3 

$214 

36 

$6,459 
11.1 
4.8% 
89.3 


.039 

—.091 

.330 

.045 

.186 
—.066 
—.250 

.134 
.047 

.099 

—.014 

.280 

—.182 
—.153 
—.035 
.246 
—.301 

.383 
.369 

—.385 
.117 

.116 
—.023 

.051 
—.170 

.719 
—.345 
—.480 

53.4% 
44.2 
2.4 
$421 

65.9% 
$286 
$426 

20.5% 
19.3% 

10.9 

28.1 

8.3 

$6,320 
9,270 

5.7 

$231 

45 

$6,792 
11.3 
3.0% 
90.5 


.585 
—.356 
—.511 

.335 

.014 
.410 

.328 

— .2"!> 

.168 

—.428 

—.332 

.158 

.200 
.281 
..".71 
.123 
.126 

.472 

.448 

—.364 

—.311 

—.215 

—.160 

.221 

.342 

.803 

—.301 

—.388 

47.0% 
47.6 
5.4 
$410 

68.0% 

$267 

$395 

25.6% 
17.9% 

6.7 

29.8 
8.1 

$6,290 

9.5C0 

5.3 

$213 

41 

$8,056 
12.5 
2.9% 
91.5 


All 
groups 

.177 

—.100 

.051 

.073 

.180 

.148 
.087 

—.251 
.216 

—.346 
—.026 
—.103 

.178 

.216 

—.137 

.114 

.96 

.612 

.620 

—.462 

.364 

.009 

.093 

.011 

.058 

.S49 
—.121 
—.241 

45.7% 
50.5 
3.8 
$404 

66.3% 

$259 

$392 

27.9% 

14.7% 

12.6 

29.6 

9.2 

$6,200 

9,240 

6.2 

$211 

37 

$6,337 
10.9 

6.1% 
88.1 
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Appendix  Table  5 — Continued 

GROUPING   OF   SCHOOL    DISTRICTS   BY   EDUCATION  OF   ADULTS   AND    PERCENT  OF    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mean  values 

E  low;                 E  med.;                 E  med.;                Emed.;  E  high  ;  All 

Variables3                                                           U  high                    U  high                   U  med.                 V  low  V  low  groups 

De|cJia5tive                                                           840                     7S10                     3j3G0                     4,180  4,590  4,840 

Ada' area                                                        44                       265                       300                       375  361  289 

issued  vafue/aira".:::::::::::::  $8,6io        $13,170        ww        $25370  $12200  $14330 

Tax   rate                                                        $1.54                     $1.58                     $1.71                      $1.62  $1.78  $1-64 

LQ   medVn  ^                         II     I        99.3                    103.6                    106.1                     107.2  112.2  106.0 

Range  I.Q.   (Qr-Qi) 20.6                       20.5                       20.9                        20.3  20.2  21.0 

Range  reading  achievement  (Qs-Q0         19.4                        19.4                       19.3                        19.4  1U  19.0 

Median  reading  achievement 37.3                       39.2                       41.7                        42  3  48  0  42  0 

Number  of  school  districts 28                          77                          47                           24  40  jW 

Number  of  pupils__                             .     23,550                 562,540                 157,740                 100,200  183,410  1,027.440 

Coefficient  of  multiple  determination^           .75                          .61                          .69                          .78  .87 

1  All  variables  in  this  table  refer  to  the  school  year  1960-61. 


Appendix  Table  6 

GROUPING  OF  SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   BY   PERCENT  OF   UNEMPLOYMENT 

Coefficients  of  correlation  on  median  reading  achievement    Mean  values 

Percent  of  unemployment Percent  of  unemployment 

5  percent  Under  5         .                                 5  percent  Fader  5 

Variables1  and  over  percent  All  groups  and  over  percent  All  grouM 

Income  of  districts 

District  taxes/total  income .094  .106  .177  43.0%  48.4%  45.7% 

State  aid/total  income —.157  —.082  —.199  53.5  17.3  50.5 

Other  aid/total  income .222  —.075  .051  3.4  4.3  3.8 

Total  income  a.d.a .071  .049  .073  $399  $410  $404 

Expenses 

Instructor  expense/total  expense___  .125  .258  .180  66.0%  66.S%  66.3% 

Instructor  expense/a.d.a .107  .043  .143  $253  $268  $259 

Total  expense/a.d.a .008  —.158  .087  $389  $405  $392 

Staff 

Percent  teachers  in  Qi  salary —.255  —.032  —.251  30.9%  24.2%  27.9% 

Percent  teachers  in  Q*  salary .195  .226  .216  13.4  16.3  14.7 

Percent  teachers  provisional  cert—  —.257  — .289  — .346  14.9  9.8  12.6 

A.d.a./teacher    .050  —.016  —.026  30.0  29.0  29.6 

Number   of   teachers/administration  — .084  — .052  — .103  9.7  8.7  9.2 

Salaries 

Mean   teachers'   salary .186  .050  .178  $0,130  $0,280  $6,200 

Mean  administrators'  salary .157  .244  .210  9,180  9,320  9,240 

Teachers'/administrators'   salary___  —.093  —.146  —.137  6.5  5.9  6.2 

Teachers'  salary/a.d.a .049  .007  .111  $207  $217  $211 

Administrators'    salary/a.d.a .192  .048  .196  35  40  37 

Socioeconomic 

Median  income   household .392  .572  .612  $5,696  $7,134  $6,337 

Median  education  of  adults .420  .030  .620  10.3  11.6  10.9 

Percent   unemployed —.291  —.385  —.462  7.9%  3.5%  6.1« 

Percent  under  18  with  both  parents  .220  .111  .364  86.3%  90.4%  88.1% 

Descriptive 

A.d.a. .035  .074  .009  5,520  3,980  4,810 

A.d.a.  area .119  .027  .093  239  343  289 

Assessed  value/a.d.a .029  —.105  .011  $12,950  $10,040  $14,330 

Tax  rate —.061  .118  .058  $1.59  $1.69  $1.64 

I.Q.  median .750  .835  .849  103.5  108.7  100.0 

Range  I.Q.    (Q3-Q1) .040  —.354  —.121  L:0.7  20.0  21.0 

Range  reading  achievement  (Qs-QO  —.053  —.460  —.241  19.5  19.0  19.0 

Median    reading   achievement -'lit. 7  44.3  42.0 

Number  of  school  districts 138  111  249 

Number  of  pupils 761,980  442,190              1,204,170 

Coefficient  of  multiple  determination .63  .76 

1  All  variables  in  this  table  refer  to  the  school  year  1960-61. 
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Dear  Sir : 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TAXATION  OF  MOBiLEHOMES 

IN  CALIFORNIA 


Mobilehome  living  is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant way  of  life  in  California.  Indeed,  for  the  dec- 
ade 1950  to  1960  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
mobilehomes  in  the  state  increased  by  nearly  65  per 
cent.1  The  1960  census  reported  that  in  that  year  over 
300,000  Californians  resided  in  mobilehome  parks  in 
slightly  more  than  110,000  mobilehomes.  Present  esti- 
mates put  the  number  of  mobilehome  dwellers  at  over 
375,000  persons  in  some  145,000  mobilehomes.2 

The  rapidly  increasing  scale  of  mobilehome  living 
in  California  has  prompted  questions  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  form  of  living  to  the  balance  of  the 
state's  population  in  terms  of  their  cost  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  services  and  whether  they  pay  a  fair 
share  of  these  costs.  It  is  to  this  latter  question  that 
this  study  is  addressed.  To  determine  the  equity  of 
the  present  method  of  taxation  of  mobilehomes  in  Cali- 
fornia, this  report  necessarily  considers  the  following 
topics :  The  definition  of  a  mobilehome ;  the  present 
basis  for  taxation  of  mobilehomes  in  California;  the 
question  of  market  value  of  mobilehomes ;  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  method  of  taxation. 

The  Definition  of  "Mobilehome" 

There  presently  exists  no  single  uniform  definition 
of  "mobilehome."  Thus,  the  Health  and  Safety  Code, 
as  amended  in  1961,  contains  the  term  "mobilehome" 
and  defines  it  as  follows  : 

"18001.  'Mobilehome.'  'Mobilehome,'  as  used  in 
this  part,  means  a  vehicle,  other  than  a  motor  vehicle, 
used  as  semipermanent  housing,  designed  for  human 
habitation,  for  carrying  persons  and  property  on  its 
OAvn  structure,  and  for  being  drawn  by  a  motor  ve- 
hicle and  shall  include  a  trailer  coach." 

A  related  definition  in  the  Health  and  Safety  Code 
is: 

"18001.2.  Dependent  mobilehome  or  travel  trailer 
and  independent  mobilehome  or  travel  trailer,  (a) 
A  dependent  mobilehome  or  travel  trailer  is  one  not 
equipped  with  a  toilet  for  sewage  disposal,  (b)  An 
independent  mobilehome  or  travel  trailer  is  one 
equipped  with  a  toilet  for  sewage  disposal. ' ' 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Vehicle  Code  and  the  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation  do  not  use  the  term  ' '  mobilehome ' ' 
but  instead  use  "trailer  coach."  It  appears  that  mo- 
bilehome and  trailer  coach  are  both  appropriate  and 
are  interchangeable.  The  definition  of  trailer  coach  as 
it  appears  in  the  Vehicle  Code  is : 

"635.  Trailer  Coach.  A  'trailer  coach'  is  a  ve- 
hicle, other  than  a  motor  vehicle,  designed  for  human 
habitation  or  human  occupancy  for  industrial,  pro- 
fessional or  commercial  purposes,  for  carrying  per- 
sons and  property  on  its  own  structure,  and  for  being 
drawn  by  a  motor  vehicle. ' ' 

For  purposes  of  taxation,  Section  10766  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation  Code  has  adopted  the  definition 
of  trailer  coach  used  in  the  Vehicle  Code. 

As  noted  above,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
terms  mobilehome  and  trailer  coach  may  presently  be 
used  interchangeably.  To  be  classed  as  a  mobilehome, 
a  trailer  coach  must  have  certain  minimum  appurte- 
nances and  fixtures  necessary  for  semipermanent  hu- 
man habitation.  With  these  minimum  features  it  may 
then  be  classified  as  (1)  a  dependent  mobilehome  or 
(2)  an  independent  mobilehome,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classifications  being  that  the  latter  is 
equipped  with  a  toilet  for  sewage  disposal  while  the 
former  is  not.3 

Within  this  general  classification  of  trailer  coach 
or  mobilehome,  one  further  division  is  necessary.  This 
division  is  one  based  on  size.  Smaller  vehicles  having 
the  same  general  features  and  fixtures  as  mobile- 
homes  are  generally  called  "travel  trailers."  This 
question  of  size  is  of  a  high  order  of  significance  be- 
cause the  so-called  travel  trailer  is  readily  capable  of 
being  hauled  on  the  highways  without  first  obtaining 
a  special  permit  from  the  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles. This  means  that  travel  trailers  are  defined  as 
being  no  more  than  8  feet  in  width  4  and  40  feet  in 
length,5  as  compared  to  a  greater  width  and  length 
for  mobilehomes,  the  movement  of  which  requires  a 
special  permit.6 

This  distinction  based  on  size  allows  an  arbitrary 
division  to  be  made  between  travel  trailers  and  mo- 


1  Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on  Housing  Problems,  Housing 

in  California,  p.  537. 
» Ibid. 


3  California  Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  18001  and  18001.2. 

4  California  Vehicle  Code,  Section  35100. 

5  California  Vehicle  Code,  Section  25400. 
b  California  Vehicle  Code,  Section  35790. 


bilehomes:  Travel  trailers  are  those  vehicles,  as  de- 
fined in  Section  635  of  the  Vehicle  Code,  not  requir- 
ing special  permit  for  movement,  whereas  mobile- 
homes  may  be  defined  as  those  vehicles,  as  defined  in 
Section  635  of  the  Vehicle  Code,  which  require  a  spe- 
cial permit  for  their  movement. 

The  typical  mobilehome  today  is  50  feet  or  more 
in  length  and  10  or  more  feet  wide.  It  is  increasingly 
common  for  them  to  have  one  or  more  sections  which 
"expand"  to  provide  extra  width  for  the  living  room 
or  to  provide  additional  bedrooms  when  set  up  on  lo- 
cation. Still  other  types  come  in  separate  units,  which 
may  be  fastened  together  side  by  side.  It  is  possible 
to  obtain  mobilehomes  today  which  provide  1,200  or 
more  square  feet  of  living  space— certainly  as  much 
or  more  square  footage  as  is  provided  by  much  con- 
ventional housing  and  apartment  living. 

The  Present  Basis  for  Taxation  of  Mobilehomes 

It  perhaps  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  in 
the  framework  of  the  general  property  tax  there  is 
no  actual  or  intended  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  and  government  services  pro- 
vided to  any  individual  taxpayer.  Rather,  the  general 
property  tax  is  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  tax- 
payer's property,  independent  of  whether  or  not  any 
specific  government  service  is  required  or  even  desired 
by  that  taxpayer.  The  property  tax  in  California  is 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  The  presumption  is  that  prop- 
erty generally  is  capable  of  being  valued  and,  there- 
fore, properties  within  any  given  taxing  jurisdiction 
given  the  same  value  will  pay  the  same  amount  of 
tax,  irrespective  of  services  required  or  received  by 
the  property  owners. 

The  fundamental  issue  in  any  consideration  of 
equity  in  the  property  tax  is,  therefore,  whether  the 
property  has  been  properly  valued  in  comparison 
with  the  values  of  other  properties  in  the  same  taxing 
jurisdiction.  If  there  are  differences  either  in  valu- 
ations or  rates,  or  both,  as  applied  to  various  proper- 
ties, then  the  equity  of  the  tax  is  violated. 

Generally  speaking,  in  California  the  valuation  of 
property,  except  that  of  public  utilities,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  local  assessor.  The  chief  exception  to 
this  locally  administered  process  is  the  motor  vehicle 
license  fee  collected  by  the  state  in  lieu  of  locally 
administered  personal  property  taxes  on  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  which  is  applied  to  travel  trailers  and 
mobilehomes  as  well. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  9250  of  the  Ve- 
hicle Code  every  trailer  coach  (that  is,  every  travel 
trailer  and  mobilehome)  is  subject  to  a  registration  fee 


of  $8.  Section  9555  provides  that  this  fee  is  delin- 
quent "whenever  any  trailer  coach  is  in  this  state 
without  the  registration  fee  having  first  been  paid  ..." 

The  vehicle  license  fee,  i.e.,  the  in-lieu  tax,  is  an 
annual  amount  "equal  to  two  (2)  percent  of  the 
market  value  of  the  vehicle  ..."  This  value  is  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sections  10753  and 
10753.2  of  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code.  These 
sections  provide  that  market  value  in  the  initial  in- 
stance is  to  be  the  delivered  price  of  the  vehicle  as 
established  by  manufacturers  or  distributors  in  their 
selling  agreements  with  authorized  dealers  in  Califor- 
nia. The  department  uses  the  actual  sales  price  T  and 
the  owner  is  generally  required  to  produce  a  bill  of 
sale  upon  first  registration.  Thereafter  this  price  is 
depreciated  annually  according  to  a  statutory  formula 
for  nine  years  where  it  flattens  out  at  5  percent.  It  is 
against  this  value  so  established  that  the  2  percent  is 
applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  license  fee. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  the  California  ve- 
hicle license  fee,  the  vehicles  are  first  grouped  into 
classes  based  upon  their  price  (Revenue  and  Taxation 
Code,  Section  10753).  These  classes  are: 

$     0-$  49.99 
50-  199.99 
200-  399.99 
(each  step  $200  more  thereafter) 

$2,000-$2,199.99 
2,200-  2,399.99 
(etc.) 

$10,000-$10,199.99 
(etc.) 

In  determining  the  vehicle  license  fee  for  a  par- 
ticular vehicle,  its  class  is  first  determined  according 
to  the  above  schedule,  and  the  midpoint  of  its  class 
range  becomes  the  base  for  calculating  the  tax.  This 
procedure  establishes  a  limited  number  of  categories 
so  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  can  be  found  from  tabu- 
lated volumes  rather  than  having  to  be  individually 
calculated  for  each  trailer  coach  application. 

For  example,  if  the  price  of  a  mobilehome  is  $10,- 
150  the  vehicle  falls  in  the  $10,000-$10,199.99  class. 
The  midpoint  of  this  class  range  is  $10,100  and  the 
present  schedule  by  which  the  license  fee  is  determined 
durino-  the  lifetime  of  the  vehicle  is  shown  in  Table  1 . 


At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  on  the  first  sale  of  a  mobile- 
home  the  sales  price  is  used  by  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  as  the  basis  for  applying  the  statutory  value  for- 
mula If  this  sales  price  contains  the  mobilehome  furnishings, 
then  these  items  are  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  mobilehome  and 
are  reflected  in  the  license  fee.  If  the  furnishings  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  sales  price,  then  their  discovery  and  valuation 
becomes  a  matter  for  the  local  assessors. 
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TABLE  1 
VEHICLE    LICENSE    FEE   SCHEDULE    FOR   THE    LIFE  OF    A    MOBILEHOME    HAVING    AN    ORIGINAL   COST 


Factor  * 

85% 

X 

70 

X 

55 

X 

40 

X 

30 

X 

25 

X 

15 

X 

10 

X 

5 

X 

5 

X 

Year  of  sale  and 

thereafter 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

etc. 

California  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Section  10753.2(c). 

Fee  is  computed  to  nearest  dollar,  and  the  minimum  fee  cannot  be  less  than  $1. 

The  revenues  involved  in  the  present  in-lieu  tax  on 
ravel  trailers  and  mobilehomes  are  by  no  means  in- 
ignificant.  For  example,  in  calendar  year  1963  some 
!60,600  travel  trailers  and  mobilehomes  were  regis- 
ered  in  California.  The  total  motor  vehicle  license  fees 
ollected  from  them  in  that  year  amounted  to  $5,038,- 
41.  Table  2  displays  the  location  of  these  vehicles  and 
he  fees  paid  on  a  county -by-county  basis. 

TABLE  2 

NUMBER   OF   MOBILEHOMES   REGISTERED  AND 

VEHICLE   LICENSE   FEES   PAID   BY  COUNTIES, 

CALENDAR  YEAR   1963 


N u m  her  of 
bounties  mobilehomes 

lameda   5,789 

Ipine 4 

mador 263 

iutte 3,441 

alaveras   367 

olusa 318 

ontra  Costa 5,358 

)el  Norte 737 

1  Dorado 1,581 

resno 4,339 

lenn    486 

[umboldt 2,954 

mperial    1,408 

nyo     919 

ern    6,510 

ings    786 

ake    959 

assen 490 

Angeles 77,977 

ladera   638 

larin    1,132 

lariposa     186 

[endocino    1,402 

lereed    1,310 

lodoc  164 

Iono 393 

[onterey    2,681 

fapa 1,763 

fevada    711 

range    17,014 

lacer   1,640 

lumas    409 

Riverside    12,554 

acramento    8,253 

an  Benito 297 


BETWEEN  $10,000  AND  $10,199.99 


lidpoint 

Market  Value 

.$10,100 

= 

$8,585 

X 

10,100 

= 

7,070 

X 

10,100 

= 

5,555 

X 

10,100 

=■ 

4,040 

X 

10,100 

= 

3,130 

X 

10,100 

= 

2,525 

X 

10,100 

= 

1,515 

X 

10,100 

= 

1,010 

X 

10,100 

= 

505 

X 

10,100 

= 

505 

X 

Same  thereafter 

Bate 

2% 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


License  fee  f 

$172 

141 

111 

81 

61 

50 

30 

20 

10 

10 


Amount  of 

vehicle 

Average 

license 

fee  per 

fees  paid 

vehicle 

!      86,134 

$14.88 

64 

16.00 

3,412 

12.97 

65,204 

18.95 

6,276 

17.10 

5,467 

17.19 

111,518 

20.81 

15,669 

21.26 

39,110 

24.74 

56,593 

13.04 

7,392 

25.21 

55,698 

18.86 

18,216 

12.84 

17,356 

18.89 

86,941 

13.35 

10,513 

13.38 

14,807 

15.44 

8,919 

18.20 

1,362,728 

17.48 

6,489 

10.17 

19,467 

17.20 

2,965 

15.94 

24,837 

17.72 

22,490 

17.17 

2,866 

17.4S 

6,274 

15.96 

49,101 

18.31 

36,018 

20.43 

13,436 

18.90 

485,573 

28.54 

31.066 

18.94 

7,595 

18.57 

262,205 

20.89 

162,004 

19.63 

4,363 

14.69 

Amount  of 

vehicle  Average 

Number  of  license  fee  per 

Counties                                mobilehomes  fees  paid  vehicle 

San   Bernardino    13,849  281,789  20.35 

San   Diego   20,844  382,278  18.34 

San  Francisco 1,460  22,327  15.29 

San   Joaquin    4,184  70,186  16.77 

San  Luis  Obispo 2,961  51,143  17.27 

San  Mateo 3,594  75,728  21.07 

Santa  Barbara    5,306  135,002  25.44 

Santa  Clara   10,452  285,498  27.31 

Santa   Cruz   3,019  75,876  25.13 

Shasta 3,073  58,127  1S.92 

Sierra    53  1,579  29.79 

Siskiyou    1,169  22,049  18.86 

Solano 2,305  45,347  19.67 

Sonoma 3,986  88,828  22.28 

Stanislaus 3,391  43,520  12.83 

Sutter   785  11,821  15.06 

Tehama     943  17,104  18.14 

Trinity    374  5,911  15.80 

Tulare 2,900  33,697  11.62 

Tuolumne 548  11,826  21.58 

Ventura    5,348  109,744  20.52 

Yolo     2,100  49,644  23.64 

Yuba   1,078  18,086  16.78 

All  out-of-state 1,645  32,865  19.98 

Total 260,600  $5,038,741  $19.34 

SOURCE:  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

In  California  motor  vehicles  must  be  registered  and 
pay  a  license  fee  only  if  they  use  the  highways  of 
the  state.  Trailer  coaches,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
registered  and  the  license  fee  paid  regardless  of  high- 
way use.  This  distinction  is  drawn  in  Section  10768, 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Code,  by  specifically  excluding 
trailer  coaches  from  application  of  Section  10853 
which  provides  that  the  vehicle  license  fee  is  delin- 
quent whenever  a  vehicle  is  operated  on  any  highway 
of  the  state  without  the  fee  having  been  paid,  and  by 
providing  in  Section  10769  that  the  vehicle  license  fee 
on  a  trailer  coach  is  delinquent  when  it  is  in  the 
State  without  the  fee  being  paid  as  required  in  Sec- 
tion 10851,  that  is,  on  January  1. 

Similarly  the  Vehicle  Code  in  Sections  5352  and 
5353  specifically  requires  the  annual  registration  of 
trailer  coaches  without  any  reference  whatsoever  to 
their  highway  use. 


The  Question  of  Market  Valuation 

As  argued  earlier,  one  of  the  crucial  considerations 
of  the  property  tax  is  the  determination  of  value.  In 
most  cases,  the  value  is  determined  by  the  local 
assessor.  In  the  present  case  travel  trailers  and 
mobilehomes  are  subject  to  the  motor  vehicle  license 
fee  in  lieu  of  locally  administered  personal  property 
taxes.  The  value  of  these  travel  trailers  and  mobile- 
homes  is  determined  according  to  a  formula  fixed  in 
Section  10753.2(c),  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code. 
Against  this  statutory  value  is  applied  a  2-percent 
rate  to  obtain  the  amount  of  the  license  fee.  This  for- 
mula applied  to  travel  trailers  and  mobilehomes  is 
the  same  formula  applied  to  motor  vehicles,  and  de- 
creases the  value  on  a  fixed  basis  regardless  of  condi- 
tion until  at  nine  years  and  thereafter  the  value  is 
presumed  to  be  only  5  percent  of  the  original  price. 

In  contrast,  in  a  growing  economy  real  estate 
typically  tends  to  appreciate  in  value  or  to  hold  its 
value  over  a  long  number  of  years.  As  a  result  the 
assessed  value  of  typical  conventional  housing  in- 
creases or  fails  to  decrease  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  life  of  the  improvement,  or  until  it  begins  to 
become  dilapidated.  The  long  life  on  conventional 
housing  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  mortgages  on  such 
properties  are  usually  written  for  a  period  of  20  years 
or  more. 

For  the  taxation  of  mobilehomes  there  appear  to  be 
two  inherent  defects  in  the  statutory  value  procedure. 
First,  the  standardized  average  rate  of  2  percent 
does  not  recognize  the  difference  in  property  tax  rates 
among  the  many  communities  of  the  state  and,  simi- 
larly, it  does  not  recognize  any  differences  in  assess- 
ment levels  among  the  communities.  What  this  means 
in  terms  of  the  mobilehomeowner  and  the  conventional 
homeowner  located  in  the  same  communities  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following.  In  a  release  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  as  of  March  1964,  the 
assessment  ratio  of  property  in  Alameda  County  was 
21.7  percent  and  in  Plumas  County  was  20.7  percent, 
a  difference  of  one  percentage  point.  In  1963-64  the 
average  property  tax  rate  in  Alameda  County  was 
$9.73  per  $100  of  assessed  value  while  in  Plumas 
County  the  comparable  rate  was  $4.36.  This  means  that 
on  an  assessed  value  that  is  only  one  percentage  point 
higher,  a  conventional  homeowner  in  Alameda  County 
pays  approximately  125  percent  more  taxes  than  does 
his  counterpart  in  Plumas  County  who  owns  an  iden- 
tical property.  On  the  other  hand,  owners  of  com- 
parable mobilehomes  located  in  these  two  counties  pay 
identical  vehicle  license  fees. 

The  second  defect  inherent  in  the  statutory  formula 
established  for  the  vehicle  license  fee  is  that  it  de- 
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creases  mobilehome  values  at  an  unrealistically  rapid 
rate.  The  formula  used  to  depreciate  trailer  coaches 
is  the  same  formula  used  in  determining  the  value  of 
automobiles.  This  formula,  while  it  may  adequately 
reflect  obsolescence  and  deterioration  of  automobiles 
because  of  their  moving  parts  and  general  use  pat- 
terns, is  inappropriate  when  applied  to  trailer  coaches. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  physical  condition  and  service- 
ability of  modern  mobilehomes  do  not  depreciate  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  automobiles.  Evidence  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  financial  institutions  generally  limit 
loans  on  automobiles  to  a  maximum  of  36  months, 
but  will  give  much  longer  terms  on  the  financing  of 
mobilehomes. 

"Financing  of  the  mobilehome  .  .  .  reveals 
that  most  banks  and  financial  companies  have 
come  to  regard  mobilehome  financing  paper  as 
extremely  desirable.  The  term  length  for  such 
financing  is  seven  years  .  .  . "  8 

Administratively  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to 
return  the  taxation  of  mobilehomes  to  local  govern- 
ments due  to  disclosure  problems  and  the  like.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  problems  that  would  have  to  be 
resolved  in  any  attempt  to  apply  local  tax  rates 
against  them  if  values  were  to  be  determined  by  other 
than  the  individual  taxing  jurisdiction.  One  such 
problem,  for  example,  would  be  how  to  equate  the 
assessment  ratio  between  mobilehomes  and  conven- 
tional dwellings  if  the  application  of  individual 
county  rates  were  to  be  made  against  a  value  to  be 
established  by  the  state. 

However,  there  is  no  administrative  problem  in- 
volved in  one  remedy  immediately  open  to  the  Legis- 
lature. That  is  to  adopt  a  depreciation  schedule  for 
mobilehomes  which  more  nearly  reflects  the  present 
disparity  between  the  useful  life  of  automobiles  and 
mobilehomes.  Figure  1  suggests  a  possible  solution  by 
way  of  illustration.  In  it  the  present  depreciation 
schedule  for  mobilehomes  is  depicted.  Also  shown, 
however,  are  estimated  market  value  schedules  for 
mobilehomes  in  various  price  categories. 

Figure  1  is  reproduced  from  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Placer  County  Planning  Commission.9  The  data, 
while  now  over  two  years  old,  accurately  reflect  the 
present  market  situation  for  mobilehomes.  Checking 
with  the  current  "blue  book"  indicates  little  need 
for  revision.  What  Figure  1  so  graphically  demon- 
strates is  that  instead  of  depreciating  in  10  years 
down    to    only    5    percent    of   original    value,    as    is 

s  "Proceedings  of  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Housing,"  Los 
Angeles,  June  13,  14,  and  15,  1960,  Division  of  Housing,  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations,  p.  50. 

n  Survey  of  Mobilehomes  and  Trailers,  office  of  the  Planning 
Commission,  Placer  County,  California,  December  1962. 


FIGURE  1 
AVERAGE  MARKET  VALUE  *-MOBlLEHOME  AND  TRAILER 
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done  with  the  statutory  formula,  actual  market  values 
decline  to  only  about  30  or  40  percent  of  original 
value. 

An  Alternative  Program  for  the  Taxation  of  Mobilehomes 

It  appears  that  the  overall  rationale  and  equity  of 
the  in-lieu  taxation  of  travel  trailers  and  mobilehomes 
might  be  improved  by  Legislative  action  along  the 
following  lines. 

Since  the  basic  vehicle  registration  fee  is  in  a 
sense  a  users  tax,  equity  would  be  improved  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  travel  trailers  and  mobilehomes. 
Mobilehomes  should  be  specifically  defined  as  those 
trailer  coaches  (to  use  the  Vehicle  Code  terminology) 
requiring  special  permits  to  move  over  the  highways, 
i.e.,  those  in  excess  of  8  feet  in  width  and  40  feet  in 
length.  Those  trailer  coaches  not  subject  to  special 
permit  for  movement  would  be  termed  travel  trailers. 
Under  this  classification  the  annual  registration  fee 
for  travel  trailers  would  continue  at  the  present  level 
equal  to  that  on  motor  vehicles  on  the  presumption 
they  may  make  use  of  the  highways  as  freely  as  do 
motor  vehicles.  On  the  other  hand,  for  mobilehomes 
the  registration  fee  could  be  reduced  to,  say,  two 
dollars.  However,  whenever  a  mobilehome  is  to  be 
moved  a  special  permit,  good  for  one  move  only, 
would  be  required  at  a  cost  of,  say,  six  dollars. 

Regarding  market  value,  a  depreciation  schedule 
corresponding  more  closely  to  actual  market  values 
of  travel  trailers  and  mobilehomes  should  be  adopted. 
A  number  of  different  schedules  have  been  recently 
suggested.  They  include  an  alternate  schedule  sug- 
gested in  the  Legislative  Analyst's  office  report  on 
mobilehome  taxation  10  and  that  proposed  in  SB  691 
(1965).  In  addition  to  these  alternative  schedules, 
one  additional  depreciation  schedule  is  advanced  as 
the  result  of  the  present  study.  This  latter  schedule 
corresponds  rather  closely  to  the  schedule  of  actual 
market  values,  but  lies  slightly  below  it. 

The  depreciation  schedule  proposed  herein  would 
be  as  follows: 

Proposed  Depreciation  Schedule  for  Travel 
Trailers  and  Mobilehomes 

Year  of  sale  and 

thereafter  Factor 

1st  90% 

2nd 80 

3rd 70 

4th 60 

5th 55 

6th 50 

7th 45 

8th 40 

9th 35 

10th 30 

11th  Constant  at  30%  thereafter 

io  "The  Taxation  of  Mobilehomes  and  Mobilehome  Parks  in  Cali- 
fornia," office  of  the  Legislative  Analyst,  December  1964. 
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The  actual  schedule  of  market  value  and  the  ex- 
isting and  proposed  depreciation  schedules  discussed 
above  are  graphically  portrayed  in  Figure  2. 

The  various  amounts  of  revenue  which  would  be 
raised  by  applying  the  2  percent  rate  against  the 
various  proposed  depreciation  schedules  relative  to 
the  present  schedule,  assuming  a  $10,100  mobilehome, 
are  shown  in  Table  3. 

Adoption  of  the  schedule  proposed  in  SB  691  would 
raise  the  tax  on  the  $10,100  mobilehome  or  travel 
trailer  over  the  course  of  15  years  by  $446,  about  a 
60-percent  increase.  The  schedule  proposed  by  the 
Legislative  Analyst  would  yield  $505  more  than  the 
present  schedule,  an  increase  of  about  69  percent. 
Finally,  the  schedule  proposed  in  this  study  would 
raise  $692  more  than  the  present  existing  schedule,  an 
increase  of  nearly  95  percent. 

The  Distribution  of  Mobilehome  Tax  Revenues 

Assembly  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  76  of  1963 
General  Session  of  the  Legislature  directed  an  exam- 
ination not  only  of  the  taxation  of  mobilehomes  and 
mobilehome  parks,  but  also  of  the  distribution  of  the 
revenues  derived  therefrom. 

There  are  two  separate  tax  bases  involved  in  the 
taxation  of  mobilehomes  and  mobilehome  parks.  The 
property  tax  levied  on  mobilehome  parks,  including 
both  the  real  property  and  personal  property  but  ex- 
cluding vehicles  parked  thereon,  is  based  upon  as- 
sessed values  as  determined  by  local  assessors.  Thus, 
the  taxation  of  mobilehome  parks  is  entirely  a  local 
matter,  and  any  inequities  in  it  should  be  resolved 
at  the  local  level. 

The  taxation  of  mobilehomes  is,  however,  not  locally 
administered.  Mobilehomes  are  taxed  as  personal 
property  as  are  motor  vehicles,  the  tax  taking  the 
form  of  a  vehicle  license  fee  collected  by  the  state  in 
lieu  of  a  locally  administered  personal  property  tax. 

The  distribution  of  the  tax  revenues  from  the  taxa 
tion  of  the  mobilehome  parks  is  entirely  a  local  mat- 
ter, and  are  allocated  precisely  the  same  as  revenues 
derived  from  the  levies  on  any  other  type  of  property. 
Not  so,  however,  for  the  revenues  collected  by  the 
state  as  mobilehome  license  fees  in  lieu  of  a  locally 
administered  personal  property  tax.  The  distribution 
of  the  license  fees  collected  from  mobilehomes  is  a 
follows. 

On  or  after  the  first  day  of  January  and  July,  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  is  required  to  report 
to  the  county  auditor  the  address  of  each  mobilehome 
registered  within  the  county  on  which  fees  have  beer 
paid  during  the  six-month  period  immediately  preced- 
ing January   1st  and  July   1st,   and   to   report  the 


FIGURE  2 

COMPARISON  OF  EXISTING  DEPRECIATION  SCHEDULE,  MARKET  VALUE, 
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amount  of  such  fees.11  At  the  same  time,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  also  reports  to  the  State  Con- 
troller's  office  the  above  information.12  The  Controller 
then  disburses  to  the  auditor  of  each  county  the 
amount  collected  from  the  county  less  a  small  charge 
for  administrative  costs.13  The  auditor  then  distributes 
the  funds  so  received  to  the  city,  school  district,  or 
tax  code  area  in  which  each  trailer  is  registered.14  The 
actual  allocation  of  the  funds  from  mobilehomes  lo- 
cated in  cities  is  one-third  each  to  the  city,  the  county, 
and  the  school  district  within  which  the  mobilehomes 
are  located.15  For  mobilehomes  located  outside  cities  the 
license  fees  are  distributed  one-half  to  the  county  and 
one-half  to  the  school  districts.16 

As  noted  earlier  the  amount  of  money  involved  is 
not  small.  In  1962  almost  $5  million  was  collected  in 
mobilehome  vehicle  license  fees,  and  over  $5  million 
in  1963. 

There  is  little  or  no  evidence  to  support  contentions 
that  mobilehomes  create  problems  which  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  those  connected  with  conventional  hous- 
ing. In  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  certain  facilities 
which  increasingly  characterize  modern  mobilehome 
parks,  such  as  lighting,  amusement  and  recreational 


"California  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Section  11003.1. 

12  California  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Section  11003.1. 

13  California  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Section  11003.3. 
"California  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Section  11003.2. 

15  California  Revenue   and   Taxation   Code,    Sections   11003.3    and 

4692. 

16  California  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Section  4693. 


facilities,    offer    community    advantages    over    other 
types  of  developments. 

"With  respect  to  schools,  again  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  mobilehomes  unduly  complicate  their  fis- 
cal problems.  To  the  extent  that  the  trailers  are  reg- 
istered in  the  school  district  involved,  the  school  dis- 
trict receives  at  least  one-third  of  the  mobilehome  li- 
cense fees.  If  the  trailers'  registrations  are  in  areas 
away  from  the  school  district,  then  to  this  extent  chil- 
dren of  mobilehome  dwellers  may  put  schools  under 
pressure.  This  problem,  however,  is  no  different  from 
that  connected  with  apportioning  motor  vehicle  license 
fees.  To  the  extent  that  state  construction  projects 
create  significant  population  problems,  part  of  which 
may  be  housed  in  mobilehomes  which  burden  local 
school  resources,  the  state  has  already  recognized  a  re- 
sponsibility. School  districts  may  thus  apply  for  al- 
lowances to  finance  certain  education  costs  of  project- 
connected  pupils. 

Should  the  depreciation  schedule  on  mobilehomes  be 
revised  better  to  reflect  actual  market  value,  then 
school  districts  will  share  in  the  resulting  increased 
revenues.  But  regardless  of  revision  of  the  deprecia- 
tion formula,  the  evidence  does  not  indicate  that  the 
present  distribution  of  mobilehome  license  fees  results 
in  any  gross  inequities  to  school  districts,  cities,  or 
counties. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 


The  Structure  of  Government  in  California 

Government  in  California  is  divided  into  three 
basic  levels;  but  there  are  no  necessarily  sharp 
distinctions  among  the  various  levels.  The  levels  run 
on  an  irregular  basis ;  sometimes  vertically,  sometimes 
horizontally. 

Counties,  cities  and  special  districts  (including 
school  districts)  constitute  the  first  level  of  govern- 
ment, Counties  and  cities  provide  the  basic  and  pri- 
mary services  to  the  citizen.  Special  districts  provide 
services  that  overlap  both  city  and  county  boundar- 
ies, occasionally  duplicating  the  services  furnished  by 
these  "regular"  units  of  government;  in  some  cases 
furnishing  services  not  provided  by  these  units. 
School  districts  provide  a  supplementary  function  to 
the  city  and  county  services  by  furnishing  education 
to  the  citizenry. 

State  government  constitutes  the  second  level  of 
government.  In  some  cases,  the  state  furnishes  serv- 
ices independently ;  and  in  other  cases  it  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  lower  levels  of  government.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  total  state  government's  bud- 
get is  expended  in  the  form  of  subventions  and 
grants  to  the  primary  levels  of  government  including 
cities,  counties  and  school  districts. 

The  federal  government  constitutes  the  third  level 
of  government.  Abstracting  the  defense  portion  from 
the  federal  budget,  a  majority  of  the  total  federal 
expenditures  are  represented  by  payments  to  state 
and  local  governments  and  directly  to  individuals.  The 
federal  figures  below  are  presented  in  a  manner  to 
roughly  coincide  with  the  "  flow-of -funds "  type  ap- 
proach used  in  the  present  study.  In  fiscal  year  1961- 
62  the  total  federal  expenditure  amounted  to  103.6 
billion  dollars,  of  which  $7.3  billion  was  payment  to 
state  and  local  government  and  $26.2  billion  repre- 
sented payments  directly  to  persons.  Thus  a  total  of 
33.5  billion  dollars  represented  federal  subventions  to 
state  and  local  governments  and  to  persons.  This 
amounted  to  32.3  percent  of  the  total  federal  expendi- 
ture. 

Much  of  the  federal  money  comes  to  the  state  in 
the  form  of  highway  mone}^,  health  and  welfare 
moneys  and  other  funds  that  are  not  spent  directly  by 
the  state  but  which  are  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  state  to  local  units  of  government. 
In  some  instances,  such  as  Forest  Service  payments. 


the  moneys  are  paid  directly  to  the  counties  for  dis- 
tribution to  school  districts  and  special  highway  dis- 
tricts for  expenditure  or  for  expenditure  by  counties 
on  county  roads.  In  some  instances  the  federal  pay- 
ments, such  as  federal  payments  for  airports  or  rapid 
transit  districts,  are  paid  directly  to  the  special  dis- 
tricts involved. 

Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Relations 

The  phrase  ' '  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations ' '  re- 
fers to  all  those  activities  which,  when  performed  by 
a  level  or  division  or  unit  of  government,  immediately 
affect  other  levels  or  units  of  government  as  well  as 
the  citizens  and  business  community  of  the  acting 
unit.  For  example,  a  tax  levy  by  one  unit  of  govern- 
ment may  so  erode  the  disposable  income  of  the  citi- 
zens of  another  unit  of  government  as  to  make  a  fur- 
ther levy  by  the  latter  unit  confiscatory. 

Land  acquisitions  by  one  unit  of  government  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  and  needed  functions  of  that 
unit  may  seriously  erode  the  tax  base  of  other  units 
of  government.  Acquisitions  of  land  for  recreation, 
for  instance,  may  erode  the  property  tax  base  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  land  is  acquired. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  property  taxes  are  de- 
ductible from  state  or  federal  income  taxes,  increasing 
property  taxes  at  the  local  level  may  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  available  revenues  at  the  state  and  fed- 
eral level. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  complexity  of  the  relationships  among  units  of 
government  is  obvious.  The  capacity  to  understand 
and  to  make  recommendations  about  intergovern- 
mental fiscal  relations  depends  on  the  availability  of 
concise  and  comparable  data  on  the  fiscal  patterns  of 
all  units  and  levels  of  government.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  develop  an  equally  clear  and  concise  picture 
of  the  socio-economic  structure  upon  which  each  pol- 
itical designation — e.g.,  city,  county,  state — stands 
and,  therefore,  upon  which  each  unit  of  government 
depends. 

Historically,  such  data  has  been  absent.  Differences 
in  accounting  procedure  and  techniques,  differences  in 
detail  reported,  and  differences  in  the  content  of  the 
categories  reported  all  have  combined  to  hinder  the 
lawmaker  and  administrator  in  his  task.  The  first  and 
primary  problem  of  the  staff  was  to  design  a  struc- 


ture  which  provides  the  needed  data  on  a  comparable 
basis  for  all  levels  of  government  in  California,  using 
uniform  or  comparable  data. 

This  report  is  primarily  concerned  with  focusing 
attention  on  the  primary  level  of  government,  that  is, 
cities,  counties,  and  special  districts.  It  attempts  to 
specify  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  operations  of  the 
primary  levels  of  government  in  California.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  an  approach  will  throw  more  light  on 
the  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations  existing  be- 
tween California's  government  systems  and,  there- 
fore, furnish  the  Legislature  with  a  firmer  basis  upon 
which  to  draw  conclusions  about  exisitng  taxation 
and  expenditure  programs  for  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. This  should  give  a  more  realistic  foundation  to 
projections  of  the  revenues  available  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams, and  the  extent  of  the  expenditures  which  will 
be  required  for  each  program  accomplished  by  each 
level  of  government. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  then  is  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem for  the  analysis  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
patterns  of  the  various  levels  of  government  in  Cali- 
fornia. Its  ultimate  end  is  the  establishment  of  a 
method  for  furthering  the  analysis  of  the  business  of 
government  by  furnishing  a  clear  picture  of  what 
the  existing  functions  of  government  look  like. 

The  Approach 

In  order  to  satisfy  adequately  the  demands  placed 
on  the  staff  by  the  committee,  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  method  of  examination  that  shows  the  total 
cost  of  government  in  California  by  unit  of  govern- 
ment. Further,  the  problem  of  bond  and  assessment 
financing  on  all  levels  of  government  required  con- 
sideration and  study.  The  most  appropriate  technique 
to  achieve  these  ends  was  to  adopt  electronic  data 
processing  methods;  and  to  use  what  is  known  as  a 
flow -of -funds  approach. 

The  essence  of  the  flow-of-funds  approach  is  that  all 
moneys  utilized  by  any  unit  of  government  in  any 
year  are  considered  as  received  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  various  governments.  All  moneys  spent  by  any 
unit  of  government  are  considered  as  expenditures  for 
a  particular  purpose  in  a  given  year.  The  primary 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  eliminates  the 
artificial  distinction  between  current  expense  and  cap- 
ital outlay. 

This  approach  is  particularly  relevant  for  Califor- 
nia at  the  present  time  since  many  units  of  govern- 
ment have  adopted  a  policy  of  making  lease-purchase 
arrangements  for  capital  outlays  when  bond  issues 
for  capital  improvements  have  been  turned  down  by 


the  voters.  This  flow-of-funds  approach,  because  it  ag- 
gregates total  revenues  and  expenditures,  makes  it 
fairly  easy  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  cost 
of  government  for  the  state  in  any  given  year.  It  is 
also  useful  for  a  pay-as-you-go  analysis  of  capital  out- 
lays. 

Government  expenditures  at  any  level  of  govern- 
ment are  a  function  of  public  demands  for  services; 
or  they  are  a  function  of  expansion  of  government 
general  operations.  The  character  and  pattern  of  pub- 
lic demands  for  services  in  any  given  area  depends 
on  the  economic  and  social  characteristics  of  that 
area,  as  well  as  on  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
government  unit  to  provide  the  services  needed.  Effec- 
tive governmental  action  in  providing  the  public  serv- 
ices needed  and/or  desired  by  a  given  population  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  legislating  authority  and 
of  the  administrative  authority  to  evaluate  the  needs 
of  a  given  population  or  area. 

Basically  the  present  study  is  designed  to  provide 
the  California  Senate  with  a  method  for  obtaining 
answers  to  some  questions  regarding  intergovern- 
mental fiscal  relations  in  California;  and  to  provide 
a  method  for  quickly  answering  questions  regarding 
tax  changes  as  that  change  would  affect  all  units  of 
government  in  California,  and  as  that  change  would 
affect  the  population.  The  analytic  structure  is  de- 
signed to  be  handled  through  electronic  data  process- 
ing techniques  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

For  instance,  utilizing  a  data  bank  of  information, 
the  computer  would  provide  answers  to  legislative 
bills  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  presentation  of 
a  particular  bill. 

Assume  that  a  bill  is  presented  that  will  increase 
the  sales  tax  by  some  percent,  and  that  will  simul- 
taneously decrease  some  other  source  of  revenue  for 
all  government  units.  This  system  will  be  able  to 
tell  the  Legislature  precisely  how  much  revenue  gain 
would  accrue  to  each  city,  county,  special  district  and 
school  district,  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease. Further,  the  system  will  be  able  to  determine 
what  the  revenue  loss  will  be  because  of  the  reduction 
of  the  other  source  of  revenue;  what  the  net  gain  or 
loss  for  each  unit  of  government  will  be;  and,  what 
the  net  effect  on  the  General  Fund  will  be.  In  other 
words,  the  idea  is  to  establish  a  "data  bank"  that 
can  provide  specific  answers  to  legislative  questions, 
that  can  analyze  historic  trends  of  expenditure  func- 
tions, and  can  project  expenditure  and  revenue  pat- 
terns for  all  units  of  government. 


Regional  Analysis 

One  of  the  very  great  problems  for  the  government 
planner  is  regional  economic  analysis.  The  effort  is 
made  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  because  economic 
change  tends  to  take  place  on  a  regional  basis.  The 
economies  of  a  city  or  cities,  of  a  county  or  counties, 
or  of  a  state  or  states  do  not  exist  in  isolation.  The 
tax  base  upon  which  they  respectively  draw,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  spend  money  depends  on  the 
economic  and  social  character  of  the  regional  econ- 
omy. 

The  greater  metropolitan  areas  extend  over  entire 
counties  or  portions  of  several  counties  while  encom- 
passing innumerable  cities.  Yet  these  metropolitan 
areas  are  planning  areas.  Agricultural  belts  are  con- 
tained by  geography  and  not  by  political  boundaries. 
Dislocations  within  the  state's  economy  varies  from 
region  to  region.  The  intensity  of  these  dislocations — 
that  is,  economic  depression  or  acceleration — depends 
upon  the  economic  structure  of  the  given  region. 

The  Problem  of  Analysis 

To  attain  each  of  these  ends,  the  staff  designed  a 
schemata  which  permits  each  unit  of  government  to 
be  analyzed  separately.  The  study  contained  in  this 
report  is  the  result  of  an  application  of  this  schemata 
to  the  available  data  on  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961-62.  The  result  is  a  detailed  revenue  analysis  of 
each  unit  of  government,  and  a  detailed  expenditure 
analysis  of  each  unit  of  government.  The  point  is  that 
it  is  rather  simple  to  provide  a  very  detailed  fiscal 
analysis  of  each  unit  of  government  in  the  state  at 
any  time  with  this  method.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  easy 
to  provide  specific  answers  to  specific  questions  about 
any  aspect  of  the  fiscal  structure  of  any  unit  of  gov- 
ernment at  any  time.  As  envisioned,  the  project  will 
include  school  districts,  and  the  relevant  social  (pop- 
ulation and  ethnic)  and  economic  base  of  each  unit 
of  government  and  of  the  economic  structure  of  each 
unit  of  government. 

This  information  would  be  retained  in  punch  card 
or  tape  form  until  needed  by  the  computer  to  answer 
a  specific  question ;  to  analyze  some  trend  of  revenue 
or  expenditures;  to  analyze  a  population  or  income 
change  for  some  unit  of  government;  or  to  analyze 
relationships  between  these  and  other  relevant  vari- 
ables. 

It  seems  reasonably  obvious  to  even  casual  observ- 
ers that  the  Cities  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento,  Oakland,  Piedmont  and  Vernon  are  dif- 
ferent. They  are  of  different  sizes,  they  have  different 


populations,  and  cover  different  square-mile  areas. 
The  economic  activity  carried  on  in  each  is  different; 
the  wealth  of  their  residents  is  different;  their  rev- 
enue sources  are  different;  their  functional  expendi- 
ture patterns  are  different;  the  size  of  their  govern- 
ment structures  are  different.  These  differences  in 
characteristics  create  analytical  problems.  For  this 
reason,  they  also  create  legislative  problems.  Solutions 
that  are  chosen  to  benefit  the  units  of  government  in 
general,  can  end  by  benefiting  only  specific  units,  as 
the  staff's  study  of  the  sales  tax  will  make  appar- 
ent. 

In  this  type  of  report,  however,  the  purpose  is  not 
to  answer  specific  economic  or  fiscal  questions  about 
one,  any,  or  all  units  of  local  government  in  the  state. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  an  overall 
survey  of  the  units  of  government  in  California,  and 
to  show  the  kind  of  fiscal  analysis  that  is  possible  from 
a  "data  bank"  of  statistics  maintained  on  each  unit 
of  government  in  the  state. 

Therefore,  where  the  report  shows  the  expenditure 
structure  for  all  counties,  or  for  all  cities  in  Califor- 
nia; and  where  it  does  not  analyze  each  in  the  text; 
then  it  becomes  imperative  to  use  some  kind  of  indica- 
tion of  the  differences  among  cities  and  among  coun- 
ties. For  the  purposes  of  this  report  and  for  purposes 
of  illustration  only,  the  analysis  uses  a  three-way  clas- 
sification for  cities  and  counties.  The  classifications  are 
too  few  to  be  accurate,  and  are  intended  only  as  illus- 
trative references  here.  That  is,  the  classifications  used 
in  this  report,  are  designed  to  indicate  that  there  are 
differences  in  the  types  of  cities,  counties  and  special 
districts,  and  that  these  differences  extend  to  revenue 
and  expenditure  patterns,  social  framework  and 
economic  structure.  Further,  these  classifications  are 
used  to  indicate  the  differences  among  the  various 
units  of  government  insofar  as  expenditure  needs  and 
feasible  revenue  sources  are  concerned. 

Basically,  then,  since  the  present  study  is  a  type  of 
survey,  one  must  necessarily  compare  extremes.  For 
instance,  when  the  report  classifies  counties  as  in- 
dustrial, timber  and  extractive-agricultural,  it  means 
that  these  counties  have  different  population  charac- 
teristics, different  median  incomes,  different  sources 
of  income  and  revenue,  different  capacities  for  raising 
revenue,  different  expenditure  patterns,  hence,  dif- 
ferent social  needs.  The  term  industrial  symbolizes 
one  pattern;  timber  another  pattern;  agriclutural- 
extractive  another  pattern.  The  same  point  is  rele- 
vant to  discussions  in  the  chapters  which  concern 
cities.  The  staff  found  it  necessary  to  establish  descrip- 
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tive  terms  which  would  permit  classifications  accord- 
ing to  the  most  outstanding  economic  and  social  char- 
acteristics of  the  units  concerned. 

There  is  no  inference  or  implication  that  each  of  the 
classified  industrial  cities  or  counties  referred  to  is 
like  any  other  industrial  city  or  county. 

It  was  also  deemed  expedient  to  divide  all  expendi- 
ture and  revenue  functions  into  two  general  classifica- 
tions :  general  operations  and  public  service.  The  first 
category  describes  those  functions  which  are  carried 
on  to  maintain  the  ordinary  business  activites  of  the 
government  itself.  The  second  refers  to  those  activi- 
ties which  are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  public. 

For  example,  if  the  expenditure  item  in  question 
directly  benefits  all  of  the  people  and  basically  pro- 
vides a  service  to  all  people,  it  is  designated  as  a  public 
service  expenditure.  This  would  include  such  services 
as  public  health,  natural  resources  (parks  and  recrea- 
tion for  cities  and  counties),  public  works  and  trans- 
portation (primarily  roads  and  street  construction  and 
maintenance),  etc.  If  the  expenditure  is  basically 
oriented  to  maintain  and  to  expand  the  local  govern- 
ment superstructure  itself;  if  it  pertains  to  govern- 
ment property,  equipment  or  personnel ;  or  if  it  per- 
tains to  debt  service ;  or  if  the  expenditure  function  is 
essentially  operative,  regulative,  or  preventive  in  the 
interest  of  the  government ;  then  it  has  been  defined 
as  indicative  of  general  operations  or  government 
overhead. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  readers  will  agree  with 
these  classifications.  The  explanations  in  Chapter  1 
of  the  study  and  the  detailed  statement  in  Appendix 
1  will  show  exactly  which  program  expenditures 
were  included  in  the  general  operations  and  public 
service  categories. 

Further,  Appendix  1  shows  the  detail  expenditure 
functions  included  in  each  program.  Basically,  for  all 
levels  of  government,  where  applicable,  general  op- 
erations expenditure  programs  include  the  executive, 
legislative,  fiscal  affairs,  judicial  and  general  admin- 
istrative programs  as  defined  in  Appendix  1.  Two 
terms  are  used  throughout  this  report  and  need  to 
be  defined  before  continuing.  A  function,  or  expendi- 
ture function,  refers  to  a  specific  activity  performed 
by  government  in  carrying  out  its  government  pro- 
gram. A  program  includes  the  series  of  specific  ex- 
penditure activities  that  reflect  the  common  purpose 
of  a  particular  unit  of  government.  For  example :  A 
purpose  of  city  government  in  California  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  safety  of  its  residents.  One 
may  thereby  define  the  city  government  expenditure 
program — namely,    to    provide    for   the    health    and 


safety  of  its  residents.  One  of  the  functions  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  program  is  the  public  health  func- 
tion (Appendix  1).  This  function  includes  (for 
cities)  the  following  expenditure  items :  first  aid  and 
ambulance ;  sanitation,  sewers  and  disposal ;  waste 
collection  and  disposal;  weed  clearing;  and  health 
service. 

In  short,  each  unit  of  government  in  California  has 
a  purpose  for  its  existence.  That  unit  of  government 
in  carrying  out  its  purpose  engages  in  a  number  of 
expenditure  functions,  which  together  constitute  its 
expenditure  program.  Each  function  is  subdivided 
into  named  expenditure  items,  each  of  which  is  com- 
mon to  that  particular  functional  part  of  the  overall 
government  program.  The  functions  are  then  broadly 
divided  into  two  categories:  general  operations  and 
public  service. 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  all  analysts  will  neces- 
sarily agree  with  the  definitions  set  forth  in  this 
report  with  respect  to  local  government  functions, 
every  attempt  has  been  made  to  clarify  the  analytic 
structure.  The  various  individual  units  of  government 
such  as  counties,  cities  and  special  distrtricts,  are  not 
in  fact  providing  separate  and  distinct  services  to 
citizens.  Specific  service  functions  are  quite  fre- 
quently performed  by  several  levels  of  government. 
This  "overlapping"  of  operations  among  the  various 
units  of  government  creates  unique  f unctional-expend- 
iturc-pattcrns  common  to  several  units  of  government 
in  a  given  area.  An  example  of  such  functional- 
expenditu re-patterns  would  be  fire  protection.  In  any 
given  county  in  the  state,  fire  protection  expenditures 
will  probably  be  carried  on  independently  by  cities, 
counties,  special  districts,  the  state  government  and 
the  federal  government.  Other  examples  of  such  func- 
tional-expenditure-patterns  include  veterans  expendi- 
tures, welfare  programs  and  road  and  street  expendi- 
I  ares. 

County  Fiscal  Characteristics 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  county  expenditure  programs  one  county 
at  a  time  rather  than  attempting  to  aggregate  and 
discuss  the  problem  in  terms  of  a  hypothetical  "aver- 
age" county.  The  differences  which  we  have  already 
discussed  are  enough  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  variation 
between  the  fiscal  patterns  of  the  various  counties; 
even  among  those  having  similar  economic  and  social 
characteristics. 

The  first  reason  for  expecting  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  county  expenditure  patterns  is  that  some  of  the 
relatively  sparsely  populated   counties  have   a  rela- 


tively  large  area.  Other  counties  fall  within  the  area 
of  the  federal  and  state  freeway  development  pro- 
gram. In  aggregate  amounts,  both  of  these  types  of 
counties  could  be  expected  to  show  a  heavier  expen- 
diture on  highways  and  roads  than  counties  of 
smaller  territory  or  those  not  bisected  by  national 
highways. 

But  an  even  more  marked  variation  is  found  when 
one  looks  at  some  other  measure  of  the  cost  for  these 
functions.  For  instance,  an  examination  of  Appendix 
2  shows  that  Alameda  County,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  industrial  counties  of  California  with  a 
population  of  946,700  as  of  June  30,  1962,  incurred 
total  expenditure  on  roads,  transportation  and  public 
works  of  $4,534,299  or  5.74  percent  of  total  county 
expenditures.  At  the  same  time,  Alpine  County,  a 
rural  county  with  a  large  area  and  a  small  population, 
had  expenditures  for  roads,  transportation  and  public 
works  amounting  to  $123,874  which  was  52  percent 
of  total  county  expenditures. 

The  second  reason  has  to  do  with  the  character  of 
the  economic  activity  of  the  counties  involved.  For 
analytical  purposes,  three  categories  have  been  se- 
lected to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  economic  ac- 
tivities of  counties. 

Six  counties  in  the  state  are  defined  as  industrial 
because  of  the  nature  and  major  characteristics  of 
the  economic  activity  that  occurs  in  them.  These 
counties  are  Alameda,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara.  Of  these,  Los 
Angeles  is  similar  to  the  type  of  economy  found  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  because  of  its  wide  eco- 
nomic diversification.  San  Diego's  economy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  unlike  a  "banana  republic"  econ- 
omy in  that  its  economy  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  a  single  type  of  industrial  activity. 

Twenty-one  counties  are  classified  as  timber  count- 
ies. This  grouping  of  counties  represents  those  which 
appear  to  have  timber  as  their  primary  basis  for  eco- 
nomic activity  or,  at  least,  to  have  a  relatively  heavy 
timber  segment  in  their  economy. 

The  third  major  grouping  of  counties  contains  those 
which  are  primarily  dependent — or  at  least  to  some 
significant  extent  dependent — upon  agriculture  and 
other  extractive  industries.  There  are  a  total  of  31 
counties  which  are  economically  based  upon  such  in- 
dustries. 

The  third  reason  for  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
county  expenditures  and  revenues  has  to  do  with  the 
degree  of  economic  activity  or  depression  in  a  county 's 
economy. 


The  six  industrial  counties  contained  a  little  more 
than  65  percent  of  the  state's  population  in  1961-62. 
If  one  adds  an  additional  15  percent  to  this  as  being 
in  peripheral  counties  but  dependent  upon  their  in- 
dustry for  their  income,  then  80  percent  of  the  state 
population  is  urbanized. 

Thus,  20  percent  of  the  population  resides  in  the 
other  counties.  The  economic  base  for  these  counties 
is  either  timber  or  agriculturally  extractive.  Com- 
bined, these  two  economic  types  accounted  for  only 
8  to  10  percent  of  the  state 's  total  annual  product  out- 
put, by  value.  Obviously,  20  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  state,  then,  is  being  supported  on  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  state's  income. 

These  reasons  contain  important  implications  for 
all  levels  of  government.  Although  there  may  be  no 
difference  between  the  industrial  and  the  nonindus- 
trial  counties  in  the  kinds  of  services  needed,  there 
will  be  a  marked  difference  in  the  degree  to  which  any 
one  type  of  service  is  needed.  As  an  economy  declines, 
the  demands  on  health  and  welfare  programs,  and  on 
public  safety,  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the  patterns 
of  revenue  alter,  with  certain  ones,  such  as  the  sales 
and  income  taxes,  losing  strength,  and  others  like  the 
property  tax  being  forced  to  pick  up  the  slack. 

From  an  intergovernmental  point  of  view,  as  the 
various  expenditures  and  revenue  patterns  shift,  the 
demands  on  the  different  levels  of  government  shift 
and  so  do  their  capacities  to  change  to  meet  these 
demands. 

County  Expenditure  Functions 

When  government  expenditures  are  considered  on 
a  performance  basis,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  expendi- 
ture functions  may  be  broken  into  two  general  parts. 
The  first  is  called  general  operations,  or  the  cost  of 
maintaining  government.  The  second  is,  public  serv- 
ice, or  the  cost  of  providing  direct  service  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  government  unit. 

If  one  accepts  the  hypothesis  that  a  pattern  which 
shows  an  excess  of  20  percent  of  total  expenditures 
for  general  operations  as  indicative  of  high  overhead 
cost  counties,  then  one  finds  that  16  of  the  58  counties 
fall  into  this  category  including  nearly  all  of  the  most 
populous  counties.  If  efficiency  in  government  is  meas- 
ured by  the  per  capita  cost  of  county  government 
operations,  Tulare  County  was  the  lowest  with  gen- 
eral operations  costing  $8.19  per  capita.  Mono  County 
was  the  highest  cost  county  with  a  general  operations 
cost  of  $92.39  per  capita. 

When  the  counties  are  ranked  from  the  county  with 
the  highest  dollar  surplus  in  1961-62  to  the  county 


with  the  highest  dollar  deficit  in  1961-62,  they  are 
found  to  range  from  San  Francisco  with  a  dollar  sur- 
plus of  $4,059,115  to  Los  Angeles  with  a  dollar  deficit 
of  $5,142,450.  One  of  the  facts  discovered  in  examin- 
ing the  existence  of  surplus  is  that  the  surplus  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  revenue  from  bond 
sales. 

The  total  cost  of  the  veterans'  program  in  1961-62 
was  not  simply  the  county  dollar  expenditures  on  vet- 
erans, a  rather  nominal  item;  but  is  the  rather  size- 
able amount  of  $174,339,317  for  the  entire  state  paid 
by  county,  state,  and  the  federal  governments. 

In  order  of  magnitude,  the  federal  government 
carried  the  highest  share  of  the  burden  amounting  to 
$92,894,023.  The  counties  carried  the  next  highest 
burden  by  virtue  of  the  property  tax  exemption  plus 
direct  dollar  expenditures  amounting  to  an  excess  of 
$77  million  dollars,  while  the  state  contribution  was 
approximately  $4  millions. 

The  cost  of  the  care  and  keeping  of  veterans  in  the 
State  of  California  is  a  large  item  particularly  when 
one  looks  at  all  of  the  identifiable  costs  either  at  the 
state  level  or  on  a  county -by -county  basis.  This  analy- 
sis shows  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  vet- 
erans program  cost  falls  on  the  local  level  of  govern- 
ment. Its  drain  upon  local  revenues  is  contributing 
to  the  fiscal  problems  of  many  counties.  It  is  thus 
suggested,  specifically,  that  the  veterans'  property 
tax  exemption  be  eliminated.  Further,  because  of  the 
nature  of  those  expenditures  identified  in  this  report, 
the  veterans'  program  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Agency  for  administration.  It  is 
not  economically  justifiable  to  maintain  separate  agen- 
cies to  administer  programs  which  have  similar  func- 
tions. 

This  breakdown  of  the  veterans '  program  illustrates 
the  second  point  of  the  staff's  method  of  analysis.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  determine  the  total  cost  of  an  expen- 
diture function  that  is  carried  out  at  one  level  of 
government,  but  that  is  financed  by  more  than  one 
level  of  government.  This  point  is  examined  in  detail 
in  the  welfare  chapter,  below. 

The  County  Revenue  Structure 

County  revenues  may  be  broken  into  four  general 
classifications : 

1.  Local  sources  of  revenue 

2.  Grants  from  other  local  units  of  government 

3.  State  moneys  received 

4.  Federal  moneys  received. 


The  general  conclusions  are  as  follows.  First,  there 
is  an  interesting  and  inverse  relationship  between  the 
populated  industrial  counties  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  low  population,  timber-agricultural-extractive  in- 
dustry counties  (one-crop  counties)  on  the  other  hand. 
The  populated  and  industrial  counties  raised  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  their  total  revenue  from 
local  sources,  and  maintained  a  relatively  low  per  cap- 
ita burden  on  their  residents  while  so  doing.  The  re- 
verse is  true  for  the  low  population,  timber-agricul- 
tural-extractive industry  counties. 

Second,  the  timber  counties  tended  to  have  the  high- 
est per  capita  burdens  of  local  revenue,  and  to  raise 
the  lowest  percentages  of  total  revenue  from  local 
sources. 

Third,  since  10  of  the  12  chronically  depressed 
counties  were  timber  counties,  the  second  noted  con- 
clusion is  valid  also  for  them. 

Any  attempt  to  show  county  revenue  problems  of 
the  state  without  taking  these  basic  economic  facts 
into  consideration  on  a  county-by-county  basis  con- 
fuses rather  than  solves  any  county  problems.  There 
appears  to  be  a  direct  and  serious  dichotomy  between 
the  per  capita  revenue  burden  and  the  percentage  of 
total  revenue  raised  from  local  sources  between  the  in- 
dustrial counties  and  the  timber  counties.  The  agri- 
cultural-extractive industry  counties  are  generally 
found  to  run  the  gamut  on  both  counts. 

Property  Tax  Exclusion 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  property  tax  is  the 
largest  single  source  of  revenue  of  most  local  units  of 
government  in  California.  The  property  tax,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  the  largest  single  tax  revenue  in  the 
State  of  California. 

One  of  the  first  points  that  becomes  immediately 
clear  to  the  student  of  property  taxation  is  that  the 
State  of  California  contains  100,206,720  acres  of  land, 
but  only  51.13  percent  of  that  land  is  available  for 
taxation.  A  total  of  48,968,690.19  acres  of  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  are  owned  by  various  units 
of  government.  That  government-owned  land,  as  such, 
is  generally  exempt  from  county  property  tax  assess- 
ment, except  as  provided  in  the  California  Constitu- 
tion, Article  XIII,  Section  1. 

While  this  is  admittedly,  a  rather  elementary  point, 
it  is  one  that  is  often  overlooked  when  considering 
the  property  tax  as  a  local  source  of  revenue.  Viewed 
on  a  county-by-county  basis,  for  instance,  Alpine 
County  has  a  total  land  area  of  462,720  acres  of  which 
only  7.4  percent  is  privately  owned,  hence  subject  to 
property  taxation.  Of  the  92.85  percent  of  the  acreage 


of  Alpine  County  that  is  exempt  from  taxation,  nearly- 
all  is  owned  by  the  federal  government.  The  entire 
property  tax  revenues  of  Alpine  County,  therefore, 
must  come  from  the  approximately  7.4  percent  of  the 
land  area  that  is  privately  owned.  This  point  may  be 
helpful  in  explaining  why  only  24.85  percent  of  the 
total  revenue  of  Alpine  County  was  derived  from  se- 
cured property  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  Contra 
Costa  County  received  48.26  percent  of  its  total  rev- 
enue from  secured  property  taxes ;  but,  86.41  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  county  was  privately  owned, 
hence  subject  to  taxation. 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  overemphasize  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  factor,  since  privately  owned  prop- 
erty can  vary  quite  significantly  in  value  because  of 
the  character  of  property  and  the  use  to  which  it  is, 
or  can  be,  put.  However,  the  amount  of  privately 
owned  property  subject  to  taxation  is  undoubtedly  a 
significant  factor  in  the  ability  of  counties  to  satisfy 
their  own  revenue  requirements. 

Federal  Forest  Service  in  Lieu  Tax  Payments 

In  the  northern  counties,  the  great  bulk  of  the  gov- 
ernment land  is  owned  by  the  federal  government  as 
national  forest  land.  This  national  forest  land  con- 
tains federally  owned,  commercial  timber  land  from 
which  an  annual  timber  crop  is  cut.  From  the  net 
value  of  timber  sold  from  national  forest  land  in  the 
county,  money  is  allocated  to  the  county  for  roads  and 
schools.  These  moneys  from  national  forest  stumpage 
sales  are  made  available  to  each  county  in  proportion 
to  the  percentage  of  the  national  forest  acreage  in 
the  given  county.  The  amount  of  money  paid  to  each 
county  for  roads  and  schools  is  in  lieu  of  the  property 
tax  revenue  that  the  forest  property  would  have  paid 
had  that  property  been  owned  by  private  individuals 
rather  than  by  the  federal  government. 

Forest  Service  payment  is  less  than  the  private 
property  tax  would  have  been  for  the  land.  This  is 
simply  another  way  of  pointing  out  the  problem  that 
exists  for  a  county  when  large  segments  of  the  county 
are  owned  by  the  federal,  or  other,  government 
agency  and,  hence,  are  excluded  from  property  tax- 
ation. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  discussion  of  prop- 
erty tax  exclusions  and  in-lieu  property  tax  payments, 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  major  elements 
of  the  fiscal  hardships  of  the  northern  timber  count- 
ies is  to  be  found  in  the  property  tax  exclusions  re- 
sulting from  government  ownerships.  What  is  clear, 
however,  is  that  increased  government  ownership  in 
some   counties  without  a  compensatory  increase  in 


other  local  taxes,  or  in  federal  and  state  in-lieu  pay- 
ments, throws  a  continually  heavier  burden  on  the 
property  owner  insofar  as  financing  government  ex- 
penditures is  concerned. 

Further,  there  appears  to  be  no  decrease  of  expend- 
iture demands  on  county  governments  as  this  prop- 
erty tax  base  is  eroded.  On  the  contrary,  increased 
federal  and  state  ownerships  of  land  in  a  county  are 
likely  to  result  in  increased  local  government  expend- 
itures. 

Property  Tax  Revenue 

There  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  percent- 
age of  total  revenue  a  county  obtains  from  secured 
property  taxes  and  the  per  capita  property  tax  bur- 
den. 

Clearly  the  timber  counties  are  on  the  low  end  of 
the  scale  in  measuring  property  tax  burden  per  acre 
of  land,  and  the  industrial  counties  are  on  the  high 
end  of  the  same  scale.  The  agricultural  and  extractive 
industry  counties  range  between  them,  but,  relatively, 
they  fall  on  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

The  contrast  seems  relatively  clear.  The  six  indus- 
trial counties  and  the  three  residential-commercial- 
industrial  counties  (Contra  Costa,  San  Mateo,  and 
Sacramento)  raise  a  relatively  large  share  of  their 
total  revenue  from  secured  property  taxes  reflecting 
a  high  burden  per  acre  (because  of  the  high  land 
value),  and  had  a  relatively  low  tax  burden  per  cap- 
ita. The  timber  and  agricultural  counties  raised  a 
relatively  lower  percentage  of  their  total  revenue 
from  secured  property  taxes,  the  tax  return  per  acre 
was  low,  and  the  tax  burden  per  capita  was  quite  high. 

While  there  may  be  equalization  of  assessment 
ratios  in  California,  there  is  certainly  no  equity  in 
tax  burden  measured  either  on  a  per  capita  basis  or 
on  a  per  acre  of  privately  owned  land  basis. 

There  appears  to  be  merit  to  the  argument  that  in 
the  industrial  counties  the  personal  property  tax  on 
inventories  is  burdensome.  As  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing summary,  industrial  counties  appeared  to  value 
and  to  tax  unsecured  property  more  heavily  than 
the  valued  and  taxed  secured  property  (from 
Table  22)  : 

Percent  unsecured  Percent  unsecured 

Industrial                          assessed  value  to  property  tax  revenue 

counties                         total  assessed  value  to  total  tax  revenue 

Alameda     6.21  10.37 

Los  Angeles 9.47  13.33 

Orange    5.27  8.58 

San  Diego   4.33  9.49 

Santa  Clara 4.13  7.36 

San  Francisco 18.25  15.64 


While  the  idea  of  assessment  equalization  may  be 
interesting  it  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the 
incidence  and  burden  of  the  property  tax  paid  by 
the  taxpayer.  Nor  can  it  show  anything  about  the 
relative  share  of  county  government  expenditures  be- 
ing financed  by  the  property  taxpayer.  The  question 
is:  Does  the  property  tax  have  to  finance  a  constant, 
an  increasing,  or  a  decreasing  share  of  county  expend- 
itures? The  staff  is  not  in  a  position  to  answer  this 
question  at  this  time. 

The  Capacity  and  Burden  of  Local  Sources  of  Revenue 

Those  counties  in  California  with  a  diversified  and 
reasonably  healthy  economic  base  seem  to  be  able  to 
raise  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  their  total  rev- 
enue needs  from  local  sources  of  revenue  without  plac- 
ing an  undue  burden  on  their  citizens. 

Those  counties  that  are  the  one-industry  economic 
base  counties  tend  to  be  the  so-called  depressed  coun- 
ties. The  timber  counties  at  the  northern  rim  of  Cali- 
fornia exemplify  this  generalized  condition  most  ac- 
curately. These  counties  are  typically  unable  to  raise 
as  much  revenue  from  local  sources,  relatively,  as  are 
their  more  diversified  neighbors.  Further,  they  place 
a  much  heavier  burden  on  their  citizens  as  measured 
on  a  per  capita  basis  in  raising  the  revenue  that  they 
do. 

The  problem  with  a  one-industry  county  is  that 
their  respective  economies  are  usually  on  a  "boom  or 
bust"  cycle  because  they  are  so  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  supply  and  market  conditions  of  their  one  or 
major  industry.  As  discussed  in  the  Senate  study, 
Taxes  on  Extractive  Industries,  the  market  demand 
for  timber  has  been  steadily  eroded  by  competitive 
products,  and  by  cheaper  Canadian  timber  imports. 
The  result  has  been  a  steadily  worsening  economic 
situation  not  only  for  the  timber  industry,  but  also 
for  the  counties  that  rely  heavily  or  solely  upon  tim- 
ber for  their  economic  basis. 

While  the  chronically  depressed,  and  periodically 
depressed,  timber  counties  are  having  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  raising  as  much  as  45  to  55  percent  of 
their  total  revenue  from  local  sources,  they  are  plac- 
ing quite  heavy  burdens  on  their  citizens,  as  measured 
by  the  per  capita  revenue  figures.  The  industrial  and 
populous  counties  can  raise  more  than  55  percent  of 
their  total  revenue  from  local  sources  of  revenue,  and 
generally  maintain  a  per  capita  burden  of  locally 
raised  revenue  that  is  considerably  lower  than  that 
for  the  timber  county  residents.  The  per  capita  bur- 
den of  locally  raised  revenue  is  much  more  onerous  to 
the  citizens  of  Mono,  Alpine,  and  Sierra  Counties  than 


it  is  to  the  residents  of  Los  Angeles,   Orange,  and 
San  Diego  Counties.  This  is  shown  in  the  summary 

below : 

Local  sources  of  county  revenue 

Counti/                      Percent  of  total  revenue  Per  capita 

Mono    42.20  $202.78 

Alpine 38.39  172.67 

Sierra    38.22  120.40 

Los  Angeles 59.72  52.20 

San  Diego   59.46  40.73 

Orange    64.39  34.35 

Welfare  Expenditures . 

Governments  carry  on  expenditure  programs  which 
are  common  to  all  three  levels  and  which  are  carried 
on  by  them  in  a  more  or  less  united  manner. 

Social  welfare  has  been  chosen  as  one  such  program 
and  is  examined  in  Chapter  5  precisely  because  of 
this  intergovernmental  unity  of  effort. 

Past  methods  of  studying  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions concerning  welfare  have,  by  and  large,  concen- 
trated upon  lines  of  subvention.  By  so  doing,  inter- 
governmental relations  has  come  to  be  defined  as 
payments  from  one  level  of  government  to  another. 
Beyond  its  narrowness,  such  a  method  has  a  number 
of  problems  if  it  is  meant  to  furnish  the  lawmaker 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  functions  he  is  try- 
ing to  finance.  In  the  first  place,  a  study  that  fol- 
lows only  subvention  lines  tends  to  assume  that  the 
general  need  for  the  functions  performed  is  synony- 
mous with  the  subvention-supported  functions. 

The  true  needs  of  an  area  such  as  a  county  may  not 
be  reflected  in  subvented  programs.  They  may  better 
be  reflected  in  the  relative  degree  to  which  a  local  area 
is  able  to  fulfill  its  needs  by  recourse  to  these  pro- 
grams. A  subvention  line  study,  however,  is  not  con- 
cerned with  those  programs  for  which  subventions 
are  not  paid,  nor  is  it  concerned  usually,  with  the 
relative  amount  of  a  budget  that  goes  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

What  is  needed  in  welfare  analysis  is  an  intensive 
application  of  the  method  outlined  here  to  a  study 
which  by  its  very  nature  would  give  answers  to  the 
questions  surrounding  the  financing  by  all  levels  of 
government  of  social  Avelfare  programs.  This  study, 
within  its  limitations,  has  raised  a  number  of  questions. 
For  instance : 

1.  What  is  the  true  burden  borne  by  the  taxpayer 
for  social  welfare  programs  1 

2.  How   does   this   burden   vary   from    county    to 
county  and  region  to  region  ? 


3.  How  have  the  respective  contributions  of  the 
various  levels  of  government  to  the  financing 
of  welfare  changed  over  time  ? 

4.  What  further  changes  can  be  anticipated? 

5.  What  socio-economic  data  need  intense  develop- 
ment to  aid  the  answering  of  questions  about 
government  finance— e.g.,  age,  educations,  eth- 
nic analyses  county  by  county  ? 

6.  Do  existing  formulas  for  subventing  funds  to 
the  local  level  of  government  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  areas  ? 

7.  Are  present  subvention  formulas  fulfilling  the 
aim  for  which  they  were  intended? 

8.  Do  programs  of  supplemental  aid  for  the  de- 
pressed counties'  welfare  program  need  to  be 
instituted? 

0.  What  administrative  practices  on  the  part  of 
counties  are  contributing  to  the  high  percent- 
age of  welfare  costs  being  borne  by  some 
counties  ? 

10.  What  practices  are  adding  to  the  costs  borne 
by  the  state? 

11.  What  state  and  federal  regulations  are  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  variance  in  county  wel- 
fare expenditures? 

12.  What  programs  can  best  be  instituted  in  each 
region  to  aid  the  depressed  counties  in  reviv- 
ing their  economies  and  thereby  relieving  the 
welfare  load  .' 

13.  What  programs  need  emphasis  which  will  aid 
the  individual  in  getting  off,  and  staying  off, 
the  welfare  rolls  ? 

This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  possibilities  for 
future  study.  They  are  only  meant  to  be  indicative 
of  the  direction  that  a  study  must  take  if  it  is  to  fur- 
nish the  Legislature  with  the  necessary  knowledge  for 
arriving  at  ways  of  financing  social  welfare  programs. 

City  Expenditures 

Cities  basically  have  had  the  responsibility  for  ex- 
penditures pertaining  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  residents.  In  analyzing  these  the  same  general 
techniques  have  been  used  for  cities  as  those  used  for 
counties.  That  is,  city  expenditures  have  been  segre- 
gated into  functions  and  then  have  been  analyzed  as 
to  expenditures  and  revenues  for  each  city  on  that 
basis. 

The  one  thing  that  is  immediately  apparent  is  that 
more   cities  had   a   surplus   on   overall   operations   in 


1961-62,  than  had  a  deficit.  Of  the  377  cities  in  the 
state  as  of  that  date,  235  cities  had  a  surplus,  and  142 
cities  had  a  deficit.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  surplus 
is  not  explained  by  bond  revenues. 

Another  point  concerns  the  percent  of  total  city 
expenditures  falling  in  the  general  operations  and 
public  service  categories.  Cities  ranged  from  Gilroy 
in  Santa  Clara  County  with  only  12.49  percent  of 
total  expenditures  as  overhead  or  general  operations, 
to  Villa  Park  in  Orange  County  with  100  percent  of 
all  expenditures  as  overhead  expenses.  Ninety  percent 
of  all  cities  in  California  had  overhead  expenses  (ex- 
pressed as  a  percent  of  total  expenditures)  between 
12  and  40  percent  of  all  expenditures. 

One  of  the  conclusions  which  stems  from  this  study 
is  that  city  public  service  expenditures  tend  to  be 
rather  closely  concentrated  in  three  functions.  These 
are : 

1.  Public  safety,  roughly  divided  between  police 
and  fire  protection 

2.  Public  works  and  roads 

3.  Natural  resources:  parks  and  recreation 

These  functions  represent  about  90  percent  of  all 
public  service  expenditures.  It  would  be  worthwhile 
to  determine  how  these  expenditure  functions  relate 
to  the  contention  that  cities  are  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  their  residents,  as  noted  in  Chap- 
ter 1.  Further,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  note  what 
the  trend  over  time  is  with  respect  to  city  expendi- 
ture functions. 

In  summary,  the  discussion  of  city  expenditures 
leaves  many  questions  yet  to  be  answered.  In  fact,  the 
summary  to  this  part  of  the  study  is  a  series  of  ques- 
tions that  would  involve  rather  detailed  and  rather 
lengthy  additional  study: 

1.  Are  the  city  expenditure  patterns  in  conform- 
ity with  what  would  be  expected  of  municipal 
corporations  which  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  their  residents  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  range  of  general  operations  expen- 
ditures so  broad,  ranging  from  over  12  to  100 
percent  of  total  expenditures  ? 

3.  What  if  any  functions  are  cities  shifting  from 
themselves  to  other  government  units  including 
counties  and  special  districts? 

4.  What  if  any  functions  ought  cities  to  shift  from 
themselves  to  other  governmental  units  ? 

5.  What  if  any  functions  ought  cities  and  counties 
to  shift  back  to  themselves  from  special  dis- 
tricts ? 


6.  What  is  the  trend  of  city  expenditure  functions 
over  time?  Are  cities  (and  counties)  over  time 
shifting  a  greater  or  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  total  expenditures  into  public  service  ? 

7.  What  explanation,  if  any,  exists  for  the  fact 
that  two-thirds,  or  235,  cities  in  California  had 
substantial  fiscal  surpluses  in  1961-62  ? 

8.  If  examined  over  time  would  that  same  pattern 
be  apparent  ? 

9.  Are  the  surpluses  or  deficits  of  city  governments 
becoming  larger  or  smaller  over  time  ? 

10.  Are  more  or  fewer  cities  developing  surpluses 
over  time  ? 

11.  To  what  extent  would  analysis  of  the  socio- 
economic base  of  the  California  cities  explain 
the  very  wide  expenditure  pattern  variations? 

City  Revenue  Patterns 

The  revenue  patterns  illustrated  by  cities  are  of 
three  types.  They  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  cities 
involved.  In  a  highly  oversimplified  sense,  cities  can 
be  characterized  as  those  where  people  live,  those  in 
which  they  work  and  spend  the  bulk  of  their 
moneys,  and  those  in  which  some  degree  of  each 
activity  is  found.  Because  people  primarily  only  live 
in  residential  cities,  such  cities  must  rely  nearly  en- 
tirely on  the  property  tax.  Since  they  spend  their 
money  and  work  in  industrial  or  commercial  cities, 
the  sales  taxes,  charges  and  fees,  and  licenses  and 
permit  revenues  satisfy  the  revenue  demands  of 
these  cities.  These  cities  are  not  required  to  have  as 
high  a  burden  of  the  property  tax  since  much  of  their 
revenue  is  from  other  taxes.  This  points  up  the  fact 
that  the  sales  tax  tends  to  make  a  relatively  favorable 
business  climate  for  businesses  since  the  sales  tax  is 
paid  by  the  buyer  but  is  credited  to  the  city  in  which 
the  sale  is  made. 

The  granting  of  sales  tax  moneys  to  cities  on  the 
basis  of  the  volume  of  sales  made  in  a  given  city  is 
a  grossly  unfair  way  of  distributing  the  sales  tax. 
This  is  so  because  it  discriminates  against  the  residen- 
tial communities  who  have  most  of  the  people  and  who 
have  to  provide  most  of  the  education  and  service  ex- 
penses; and  it  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  business 
locations  where  the  sales  are  made  but  little  public 
service  is  required. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  in  allocating  the  sales  tax, 
to  consider  not  the  volume  of  sales  in  a  city  as  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  sales  tax  returnable  to  a  partic- 
ular city,  but  to  distribute  the  sales  tax  back  to  the 


cities  and  counties  on  the  basis  of  population  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  sales  volume. 

Charges  and  Fees 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  four  types  of  charges 
and  fees.  First,  fees  which  resemble  taxes,  primarily 
the  parimutuel  licensing  fee.  Second,  fees  charged  by 
educational  institutions  which  are  in  fact  tuition  and 
are  in  lieu  of  state  tax  support  for  the  institution. 
Third,  fees  charged  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  fine 
such  as  an  addition  to  court  fines  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. Fourth,  a  charge  for  a  service  rendered  or  for  a 
permit  for  a  specific  use  of  public  property.  The  major 
concern  in  this  study  is  with  the  fourth  type.  In  any 
event,  these  revenues  all  have  in  common  one  defini- 
tion :  The  revenue  results  from  a  charge  or  a  fee  for 
a  specific  service  offered. 

It  is  usually  distinguished  from  a  business  license 
tax  in  that  a  charge  or  fee  is  for  a  specific  use  of  pub- 
lic facilities  or  services  such  as  rental  of  a  city  audi- 
torium, registration  of  documents,  rental  of  airport 
facilities,  a  charge  against  a  municipal  utility,  and 
so  forth.  A  license  tax  would  be  more  like  a  charge 
for  a  permit  to  perform  a  particular  act — e.g.,  run 
a  taxi  business,  etc. 

This  basic  definition  distinguishes  the  division  be- 
tween license  taxes  and  charges  and  fees.  Both  of 
these  revenue  types  are  distinguished  from  fines  and 
penalties,  as  a  source  of  revenue  in  that  fines  and 
penalties  imply  a  monetary  imposition  because  of  a 
violation  of  the  law  or  of  some  regulation  such  as  a 
traffic  fine  for  breaking  the  traffic  code,  or  a  library 
fine  for  keeping  a  book  beyond  the  due  date. 

While  additional  study  which  covers  more  years 
is  necessary,  the  hypothesis  that  suggests  itself  is  that 
industrial  cities  create  a  favorable  tax  climate  for  the 
industry  and  commerce  by  limiting  expenditures,  and 
by  primarily  relying  on  sales  taxes  rather  than  li- 
cense and  permit  revenues  and  on  charges  and  fees 
(or  the  property  tax).  The  implication  is  that  the 
businesses  located  in  the  city  are  not  burdened  by  the 
sales  tax  because  it  is  usually  shifted  forward  to  the 
buyer  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  These  cities  can  obtain 
adequate  revenues  from  sales  taxes.  This  limits  the 
tax  burden  on  local  business  locations  by  eliminating 
the  need  to  impose  business  license  taxes,  or  charges 
and  fees. 

The  staff's  tentative  conclusion  is  that,  in  general, 
industrial  cities  will  not,  and  residential  cities  can- 
not, develop  much  revenue  from  charges  and  fees  as 
they  are  presently  understood.  On  the  other  hand, 
industrial  cities  could  increase  their  reliance  on  local 


sources  of  revenue  to  satisfy  their  revenue  needs,  as 
could  counties  to  satisfy  their  revenue  needs.  This, 
however,  would  tend  to  alter  the  "  business  or  tax 
climate  "  of  a  particular  city  or  county.  The  staff  does 
suggest,  however,  that  one  reason  why  charges  and 
fees  and  license  tax  and  permit  revenues  are  rela- 
tively low  for  industrial  cities  and  counties  is  be- 
cause of  "business  climate."  The  local  charges  and 
fee  and  license  tax  and  permit  is  an  imposition  di- 
rectly upon  the  local  citizen  or  business,  and  one  that 
a  local  or  situs  (site  located)  business  could  not  avoid, 
and  might  find  difficult  to  shift. 

Examination  of  the  revenue  pattern  of  each  city 
could  well  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  the  magnitude  of 
sales  taxes  distributed  to  cities  and  counties  be  altered 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  some  cities,  because 
of  their  intense  local  effort — by  whatever  measure 
selected — should  receive  more  aid  in  meeting  their 
fiscal  problems. 

Special  Districts 

Certain  points  appear  quite  clear  at  this  point. 
Special  district  expenditures  are  most  revealing  when 
they  are  examined  together  with  the  various  other 
local  unit  of  government  expenditures  on  a  function 
by  function  basis.  For  instance,  it  is  noted  that  the 
fire  protection  provided  by  special  districts  represents 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  fire  protection 
expenditures  by  local  units  of  government.  Special 
districts,  in  this  instance,  provide  substantial  expen- 
diture services.  Whether  the  service  is  necessary,  in 


that  whether  it  is  provided  by  special  districts  more 
efficiently  and  economically  than  it  would  or  could  be 
by  cities  or  counties,  is  equivocal. 

On  the  other  hand,  highway  and  road  maintenance 
by  special  districts  appears  to  be  entirely  unjustified 
in  that  a  great  many  districts  are  involved  and  very 
little  expenditures  and,  therefore  services,  are  accom- 
plished. In  this  type  of  situation  it  would  appear  that 
special  districts  should  be  abolished  entirely  and  the 
maintenance  function  (of  whatever  sort)  be  taken 
over  either  by  counties  or  by  the  state  itself. 

The  final  point  indicated  is  that  some  separate  tax 
or  revenue-producing  units,  such  as  flood  control  dis- 
tricts, do  accomplish  functions  not  now  provided  by 
either  cities  or  counties.  Whether  or  not  their  func- 
tions should  be  absorbed  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
regular  government  bodies,  or  whether  their  services 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  state,  as  in  the  case  of 
flood  control,  is  another  matter. 

Whatever  else  is  true,  it  is  certain  that  an  analysis 
of  the  separate  tax  or  revenue-producing  units,  by 
unit,  using  the  format  described  above  should  indicate 
whether  each  unit — or  type — can  be  economically 
justified.  Justification  should  be  based  on  whether  the 
unit  is  simply  existing  and  absorbing  taxes — as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  with  the  county  road  maintenance 
districts — or  whether  they  are  making  some  contribu- 
tion to  county  or  city  welfare  through  a  positive, 
economic  expenditure  program  that  does  not  duplicate 
existing  city  and  county  programs. 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA 


The  study  of  government  is  often  a  process  of  ex- 
amination of  each  unit  or  type  of  government  sepa- 
rately— e.g.,  a  city  or  all  cities,  a  county  or  all  coun- 
ties, etc.  The  basic  problem  with  this  method  is  that 
it  does  not  develop  the  areas  of  continuity  of  govern- 
ment activity.  A  more  appropriate  approach  is  to 
determine  what  activities  governments  carry  on  as  in- 
dicated by  the  basic  expenditure  functions  of  the  var- 
ous  types  of  government — e.g.,  cities,  counties,  spe- 
cial districts. 

A  function  (Appendix  1)  refers  to  a  specific  ac- 
;ivity  performed  by  a  unit  of  government  in  carrying 
>ut  its  purpose.  A  government  program,  therefore, 
ncludes  the  series  of  specific  functional  expenditures 
that  reflect  the  common  purpose  of  a  unit  (or  units) 
Df  government.  For  example,  the  purpose  of  city  gov- 
srnment  in  California  is  to  provide  for  the  health 
md  safety  of  its  residents.  This  defines  the  city  gov- 
ernment program  to  consist  of  all  expenditure  func- 
ions  necessary  to  that  end.  As  defined  in  Appendix 
L,  one  of  the  functions  necessary  to  the  city  program 
s  the  public  health  function.  This  function  includes 
he  following  expenditure  items :  first  aid  and  ambu- 
ance,  sanitation,  sewers  and  disposal,  waste  collec- 
ion  and  disposal,  weed  clearing,  and  health  service. 

In  short,  each  unit  of  government  in  California  has 
i  purpose  for  its  existence.  That  unit  of  government 
sngages  in  a  number  of  expenditure  functions  in  sat- 
isfying that  purpose.  The  series  of  expenditure  func- 
tions that  satisfy  the  purpose  of  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment is  defined  as  a  program.  Each  expenditure  func- 
tion is  further  subdivided  into  a  number  of  named 
xpenditure  detail  items.  The  functions  are  then 
;rouped  into  two  broad  types  of  functions  which  to- 
gether constitute  the  program  of  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment :  general  operations  functions  and  public  service 
functions. 

Government  consists  of  a  massive  three-level  super- 
structure. Citizens  of  the  state  pay  for  the  cost  of  this 
superstructure.  The  costs,  or  functional  expenditures, 
are  divided  into  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  govern- 
ment itself,  termed  general  operations;  and  into  the 
cost  of  providing  services  directly  to  the  citizens, 
termed  public  services.  The  services  provided  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  financed  are  widely  vary- 


ing ranging  from  a  welfare  program  financed  by  the 
general  fund  of  some  units  of  government,  to  a  re- 
tirement fund  for  all  citizens  paid  for  by  the  citizens 
themselves,  to  a  publicly  owned  utility  that  may  com- 
pete with  private  enterprise. 

Counties,  cities,  and  special  districts  (including 
school  districts)  constitute  the  first  level  of  govern- 
ment that  provides  basic  and  primary  services  to  citi- 
zens. It  also  constitutes  the  level  of  government  at 
which  most  expenditure  programs  are  implemented. 
Special  districts  provide  services  that  overlap  both 
city  and  county  boundaries,  and  occasionally  dupli- 
cate existing  city  and  county  expenditures.  School 
districts  provide  a  supplementary  function  to  city  and 
county  expenditures. 

State  government  consists  of  the  second  level  of 
government.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  total  Cal- 
ifornia State  Budget  is  in  the  form  of  subventions  or 
grants  from  the  state  to  primary  levels  of  government 
including  cities  and  counties  and  school  districts. 

The  federal  government  constitutes  the  third  level 
of  government.  Abstracting  the  defense  portion  from 
the  federal  budget,  a  majority  of  the  total  federal 
funds  is  represented  by  payments  to  state  and  local 
governments  and  directly  to  individuals.  The  federal 
figures  below  are  presented  in  a  manner  to  roughly 
coincide  with  the  flow-of-funds  type  approach  used 
in  the  present  study.  In  fiscal  year  1961-62  the  fed- 
eral expenditure  amounted  to  103.6  billion  dollars,  of 
which  $7.3  billion  constituted  payments  to  state  and 
local  government,  and  $26.2  billion  represented  pay- 
ments directly  to  persons.1  Thus  a  total  of  33.5  billion 
dollars  represented  federal  subventions  to  state  and 
local  governments  and  to  persons.  This  amounted  to 
32.3  percent  of  the  total  federal  expenditure.  Much 
of  the  money  paid  to  the  state  included  moneys  for 
highways,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  funds  that 
were  not  spent  directly  by  the  state  but  which  were 
paid  by  the  federal  government  through  the  state  to 
local  units  of  government.  In  some  instances,  such  as 
forest  service  payments,  the  moneys  were  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  counties  for  distribution  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  for  expenditure  on  county  roads.  In  some 


1  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
US  GPO,  Washington,  1964,  passim. 
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instances,  federal  moneys  such  as  federal  payments 
for  airports  or  rapid  transit  districts  were  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  special  district  involved. 

For  the  reasons  noted  above,  this  report  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  primary  level  of  government.  It 
attempts  to  specify  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  primary  levels  of  government,  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  hoped  that  this  approach  will  throw  more 
light  on  problems  of  intergovernmental  relations  in 
California's  government  system  and,  therefore,  fur- 
nish the  legislature  with  a  more  firm  basis  upon 
which  to  draw  conclusions  about  existing  taxation  and 
expenditure  programs  for  all  levels.  This  should  give 
a  more  realistic  foundation  to  the  projections  of  the 
revenues  available  to  carry  out  programs,  and  the 
extent  of  the  expenditures  which  will  be  required  for 
each  program. 

Counties,  cities,  and  special  districts  eventually  di- 
vide their  realms  of  activity.  For  instance,  counties 
are  the  disbursing  unit  for  all  welfare  expenditures 
in  California,  inside  and  outside  of  cities.  Further, 
counties  handle  the  California  court  system  which 
includes  the  superior  and  municipal  court  structures. 
In  the  primary  areas  of  health  and  safety,  cities  pro- 
vide the  expenditure  function  for  the  incorporated 
areas,  while  counties  service  the  unincorporated 
areas.  Special  districts  provide  services  to  both  in- 
corporated and  to  unincorporated  areas.  The  services 
provided  by  special  districts  may  be  supplementary  to 
existing  county  and  city  services,  may  be  in  lieu  of 
county  and  city  services,  or  may  be  services  that 
counties  and  cities  basically  are  not  able  or  willing  to 
provide. 

It  is  not  possible  to  gain  an  accurate  impression  of 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  local  government  in  Cali- 
fornia—the primary  level  of  government  activity — 
without  handling  the  city,  county,  and  special  dis- 
trict expenditures  on  a  function-by-f unction  basis,  as 
if  each  program  were  a  single  entity  that  may  be 
financed  jointly  by  the  various  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. This  constitutes  the  basic  task  of  this  study. 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Couniy  Structure 

With  tlic  establishment  of  state  government  in 
California  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  counties 
were  formed  as  extensions  of  state  government.  The 
constitutional  provisions  establishing  county  govern- 
ment in  California  may  be  found  in  Article  XI  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  county  is  defined  in  the  California  Government 
Code  Section  23000,  as  the  largest  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  state  having  corporate  powers.  Since  coun- 


ties are  political  subdivisions  of  the  state  established 
for  the  more  efficient  administration  of  state  govern 
ment  functions,  they  are  assigned  certain  powers  b} 
the  legislature  necessary  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
protection,  and  advantage  of  the  people  within  then 
boundaries.2  Counties  can  hold  property  on  behalf  oi 
the  state  and  administer  designated  state  functions 
locally. 

The  State  of  California  is  divided  into  58  named 
counties,  with  county  boundaries  provided  by  Sections 
23100-23158  of  the  Government  Code.  The  courts 
have  affirmed  that  counties  are  legal  subdivisions  oi 
the  state  for  government  purposes  pursuant  to  the 
Article  XI,  Section  1  of  the  State  Constitution.3 
State  legislative  control  over  county  governments  is 
broader  and  in  some  respects  more  complete  than  legis- 
lative control  over  cities.4 

The  stale  lias  specifically  delegated  a  variety  ol 
powers  to  the  several  counties  which  it  could  directly 
exercise  itself.  Except  as  restricted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  state  may  delegate  any  of  its  functions  to 
the  counties.5  In  the  same  manner  the  state  may  take 
back  to  itself  and  resume  the  exercise  of  any  func 
tions  which  it  has  previously  delegated  to  the  coun- 
ties. In  some  cases,  namely  those  involved  in  police 
power,  the  state  and  county  and  city  may  act  jointly.'1 
In  the  instance  of  In  re  Lane,  the  courts  decided  that 
the  state  government  rather  than  city  or  county  gov 
ernmenl  did  exercise  the  major  power,  while  prior  to 
that  decision  the  contrary  was  assumed  to  be  correct 

Governmenl  Code  Section  23004  provides  that 
counties  shall  have  the  power  to  sue  and  be  sued; 
purchase,  receive  by  gift  and  bequest,  and  hold  land 
within   its  limits  or  elsewhere  as  permitted  by  law.7 

Further,  counties  may  make  contracts  and  pur 
chases  and  may  hold  personal  property  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  its  power ;  manage,  sell,  lease,  or  other 
wise  dispose  of  its  property  as  to  the  best  interests 
of  its  inhabitants  as  viewed  by  the  county  government 
officials.  Finally  the  county  may  levy  and  collect 
taxes  and  spend  moneys  as  authorized  by  law.  Those 
powers  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors or  by  its  agents  and  officers  acting  under  its 
authority.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  when  the 

2  Sixth    Biennial   County   Government   Institute,    County   Govern- 

ment, 1963,  California  County  Supervisors  Association,  1963, 
passim. 

3  Hill  v.  Board  of  Supervisors    (1917),   176  Cal  84;  Reclamation 

District  v.  Superior  Court  (1916)  171  Cal  672;  County  of 
San  Mateo  v.  Coburn  (1900)  130  Cal  631;  Dillwood  v. 
Riecks  (1919)  42  Cal  602.  Cited  from  County  Government, 
1968.. 

*Boss  v.  Lewis  (1917)  33  Cal  App  792;  Otis  v.  City  of  Los  An- 
geles, (1942)   42  Cal  App  2d  605. 

5  Sixth  Biennial  County  Government  Institute,  County  Govern- 
ment, 1968,  p.  3. 

eIn  re  Lane  (1962)  58  AC  97  A  case  involving  police  control 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles;  Whitney  v.  Municipal  Court 
(  L962)   58  AC  929. 

'This  point  is  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  below. 
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State  of  California  yields  part  of  its  sovereign  power 
to' a  local  political  subdivision,  such  as  a  county,  the 
rant  of  power  shall  be  strictly  construed  to  be  no 
broader  than  the  words  of  the  grant. 

The  general  structure  for  establishment  of  the  statu- 
tory framework  by  which  existing  counties  were 
formed  began  in  1893.  The  demands  for  various  types 
of  local  services  led  to  state  creation  of  county  govern- 
nent.  The  resulting  reaction  by  the  people  to  the  laws 
ureating  the  counties  led  to  the  passage  of  a  constitu- 
:ional  amendment  in  3893.  This  amendment  de- 
prived the  Legislature  of  its  right  to  create  additional 
jonnties  by  special  acts  as  it  had  done  prior  to  this. 

The  first  general  law  for  the  creation  of  new  conn- 
ties  was  passed  in  1907 ;  it  was  amended  in  1909  and 
ater. 

Prior  to  1911  the  matters  concerning  the  powers, 
luties,  and  authority  of  counties  was  set  forth  by 
the  Constitution  and  by  statutes.  The  term  given  to 
i  county  organized  under  and  operating  under  these 
constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  is  "general 
aw  county. ' ' 

A  1911  amendment  to  the  Constitution  gave  coun- 
ties the  power  or  right  to  adopt  charters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  local  self-government.  Activities  and  functions 
which  a  county  charter  may  provide  for  are  set  forth 
n  Article  XI,  Section  7-£  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Bounty  charter,  when  duly  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
ind  approved,  supersedes  the  general  laws  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  for  regulating  those  county  matters 
for  which  the  charter  subsequently  provides.  Where 
;he  charter  fails  to  provide  for  certain  matters  which 
t  could  properly  provide  for  under  constitutional 
law,  it  is  held  that  the  general  law  has  not  been  super- 
eded  and  shall  govern  county  action.  In  any  event, 
ounties  have  only  those  powers  specifically  granted 
yy  the  law,  and  those  that  are  necessarily  implied 
from  the  powers  expressed. 

Similar  authority  exists  for  the  adoption  of  a  like 
document  for  a  combined  city  and  county. 

The  charter  will  secure  to  the  county  a  measure  of 
lome  rule,  although  the  county  jurisdiction  loses  little 
of  its  dependence  on  state  law.  Offices  created  by  the 
Constitution  and  state  statutes  cannot  be  abolished 
nor  can  powers  be  taken  from  them  by  the  charter. 
The  county  may  give  itself  only  such  new  powers  as 
are  not  in  conflict  with  general  legislation.  Some  sim- 
plification of  county  structure  may  be  achieved  by 
consolidating  offices  although  there  are  many  restric- 
tions on  this  kind  of  activity.  Certain  administrative 
modifications  may  be  made  such  as  the  establishment 
of  a  county-manager  government  and  provision  for  a 
short  ballot  by  electing  fewer  of  the  officers  and  ap- 


pointing more,  etc.  The  county  may  determine  salaries 
by  charter.  A  county  charter  may  create  certain  bod- 
ies and  procedures  which  can  be  changed  only  by  the 
vote  of  the  electorate.  An  example  of  a  reform  made 
in  this  manner  by  charter  is  the  civil  service  provi- 
sion. 

Eleven  of  California's  58  counties  have  adopted 
charters.8  For  the  most  part,  these  counties  are  the 
more  populous  and  wealthy  counties  and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  believed  that  the  charter  form  of  county 
government  was  utilized  by  these  counties  because  of 
a  required  divergence  from  the  standard  county  gov- 
ernmental pattern  occasioned  by  the  size  and  wealth 
of  the  particular  counties. 

In  summary,  general  law  counties  have,  as  a  sin- 
gular and  immediate  basis  for  their  government  ac- 
tivities, only  the  statutes  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
These  laws  provide  in  detail  a  standard  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  standardized  functions  for  all  counties. 
The  charter  provisions  permit  some  deviation  from 
the  standard  pattern  of  general  law  counties,  although 
those  deviations  are  not  large.  The  government  of 
charter  counties  may  customize  general  law  county 
standards  to  a  unique  county  situation  such  as  that 
governing  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  with  its  tremendous  con- 
centration of  population  in  a  relatively  small  area. 
This  is  their  most  important  difference  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  general  law  counties.  Many  charters  of 
the  charter  counties  outline  the  essential  budget  and 
fiscal  procedures  for  the  county. 

The  ability  of  counties  to  adopt  charters  that  free 
the  charter  county  (or  charter  city)  from  the  stand- 
ards of  general  law  has  to  a  large  extent  been  the 
basis  for  the  "home  rule"  idea  expressed  by  county 
government  officials.  General  law  counties  obtain  much 
of  the  "home  rule"  flexibility  of  charter  counties  be- 
cause state  law  permits  establishment  of  many  county 
functions  on  an  optional  basis. 

County  Expenditure  Programs 

California  county  governments  serve  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California  residing  within  their  boundaries 
with  certain  of  their  service  needs.  These  countywide 
services,  available  to  residents  of  cities  as  well  as  res- 
idents of  the  unincorporated  areas,  include  the  court 
structure;  welfare  and  hospital  care  services;  the  re- 
cording of  property  titles,  marriages,  birth  certifi- 
cates, and  death  certificates;  assessing  property  for 
tax  purposes;  aiding  agriculture;  and  carrying  out 
the  veterans  program.  For  most  other  functions  the 


s  Alameda,  1926;  Butte,  1916;  Fresno,  1933;  Los  Angeles,  1912; 
Sacramento,  1933  ;  San  Bernardino,  1912  ;  San  Diego,  1933  ; 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  1898  and  1931  ;  San 
Mateo,   1933;  and  Santa  Clara,    1950;   Tehama,   1916. 
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services  are  divided  with  cities  providing  the  services 
to  residents  of  municipal  corporations,  and  counties 
providing  the  services  to  rural  residents  or  those  of 
unincorporated  areas. 

The  present  study  has  not  attempted  to  show  each 
expenditure  function  by  itself,  but  has  utilized  the 
breakdown  shown  in  Table  2,  Chapter  2.  County  ex- 
penditure functions  are  found  to  break  into  two 
broad  groups :  general  operations  or  housekeeping  ex- 
penditures and  public  service  expenditures.9  The 
italicized  items  below  are  those  programs  financed  by 
counties  for  all  residents  of  the  county  whether  or 
not  they  live  inside  or  outside  of  a  city. 


GENERAL  OPERATIONS 

1.  Executive  function 

2.  Legislative  function 

3.  Judicial  function 

4.  Fiscal  affairs  function 

5.  General  administration 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 

6.  Public  welfare  function 

7.  Public  health  function 

8.  Public  safety  function 

9.  Justice  function 

10.  Public  corrections 

function 

11.  Public  education 

function  10 

12.  Transportation  and 

roads  function 

13.  Natural  resources 

function 

14.  Agricultural  function 

15.  Regulation  and  licensing 

16.  Veterans  affairs 


An  example  of  a  countywide  public  service  may  be 
used  here  to  indicate  the  type  of  activity  involved. 

The  judicial  system  in  a  county  is  composed  of  a 
superior  court,  usually  one  or  more  municipal  courts, 
and  justice  courts.  The  principal  officer  of  the  county 
judicial  system  is  the  superior  court  judge  who  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  board  of  super- 
visors divides  the  county  into  judicial  districts.  Dis- 
tricts having  a  population  over  40,000  are  municipal 
court  districts,  while  those  under  40,000  are  justice 
court  districts.  Judges  are  elected  and  there  may  be 
more  than  one  judge  in  each  district.  Municipal  courts 
and  justice  courts  are  inferior  courts  handling  the  less 
important  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

Thus  counties  carry  out  16  well-defined  functions 
as  outlined  in  this  study. 

Six  of  these  functions  are  carried  out  by  the  county 
for  all  residents  of  the  county,  whether  or  not  they 
live  in  cities.  The  remaining  functions  are  carried  out 
by  counties  primarily  for  the  residents  of  unincorpo- 
rated areas.11 

Among  the  major  powers  and  responsibilities  con- 
ferred upon   counties  by  the  legislature  is  that   of 


8  A  detailed  definition  of  these  functions  may  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix 1. 

10  This,  for  counties,  includes  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
county  board  of  education,  library.  School  district  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  are  independent  of  the  county  structure. 

u  Certain  of  the  countywide  functions  such  as  recording  of  docu- 
ments, etc.,  are  shown  in  the  general  administration  function 
for  counties,  as  outlined  in  Appendix  1. 


raising  and  spending  public  moneys.  The  power  is 
exercised  by  the  board  of  supervisors  in  three  rather 
distinct  ways.  First,  the  board  of  supervisors  is  the 
governing  body  for  all  general  county  affairs,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  16  expenditure  functions  shown  above. 
Second,  the  board  of  supervisors  acts  as  the  exofficio 
governing  board  for  certain  special  districts  in  which 
the  supervisors  oversee  (but  do  not  initiate)  the  ac- 
tion and  functions  of  the  given  district.  For  example, 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  levies  and  collects 
taxes  for  school  districts,  including  the  receipt  of 
forest  service  moneys  in  those  counties  where  U.S. 
Forest  Service  timber-cutting  operations  are  carried 
on.  The  board  of  supervisors  has  no  power  over  the 
expenditures  of  the  school  district  moneys  nor  does 
it  have  power  over  the  determination  of  how  much 
money  should  be  raised,  as  long  as  the  general  legal 
limitations  are  not  exceeded  by  the  school  district. 
Third,  the  board  of  supervisors  is  charged  with  the 
determination  of  all  revenue  and  expenditure  deci- 
sions which  confront  the  county. 

Certain  items  of  the  budget  are  fixed  by  state  law 
and  are  beyond  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors. Revenue  items  involving  grants  either  directly 
from  the  state  or  by  the  federal  government  through 
an  agency  of  the  state  are  based  on  facts  and  condi- 
tions beyond  the  control  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 
In  most  instances,  however,  the  amounts  involved  may 
be  estimated  fairly  accurately  so  that  this  does  not 
seriously  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  budget  pro- 
cess. 

On  the  basis  of  the  county  expenditure  program  the 
supervisors  fix  the  rates  of  county  and  district  taxes 
on  the  secured  roll  indicating  the  number  of  cents 
levied  for  each  fund  on  each  $100  of  taxable  value 
of  property  so  that  the  budget  is  balanced.  Taxes  on 
personal  property  are  levied  at  the  rate  for  secured 
property  during  the  previous  year. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT 
City  Structure 

Cities  are  basically  empowered  to  perform  the  func- 
tions most  vital  and  of  the  most  direct  concern  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  urban  residents.  They  are  so  em- 
powered because  they  are  felt  to  be  best  equipped 
to  provide  the  services  needed  in  urban  areas.  As 
studies  since  the  publication  of  the  1960  decennial 
census  have  indicated,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
people  in  California  live  in  urban  areas. 

One  of  the  points  not  often  noted  explicitly  by  ana- 
lysts of  city  and  county  government  in  California  and 
their  problems  is  that  city  government  is  a  much 
looser  and  a  less  precisely  defined  legal  entity  than  is 
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county  government.  The  uniformity  in  character  and 
function  found  among  counties  is  not  as  apparent 
among  cities.  To  this  extent,  it  is  simply  not  possible 
to  discuss  or  to  define  what  an  "average"  city  looks 
like. 

Cities  existed  before  states  or  nations,  and  before 
counties  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  cities  existed, 
and  were  functioning  municipal  corporations,  long  be- 
fore California  became  a  state  in  1852.  Prior  to  the 
existence  of  California  as  a  state,  city  services,  such 
as  they  were,  were  provided  by  either  Mexican  or 
federal  officials  through  their  city  offices.  "With  the 
establishment  of  state  government,  counties  were 
specifically  formed  as  designated  subdivisions  and 
extensions  of  state  government.  These  subdivisions 
were  to  carry  out  certain  specific  functions.  Having 
existed  for  some  time,  cities  did  not  come  in  for  the 
same  precise  legal  definition  as  to  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  their  operations  that  was  given  to  coun- 
ties. In  fact,  cities  continued  in  many  ways  to  operate 
after  1852  just  as  they  had  prior  to  1852. 

It  has  been  noted  that  counties  are  agencies  or  arms 
of  state  government  created  to  carry  out  state  func- 
tions within  a  geographical  area  designated  by  the 
state.  Cities  are  municipal  corporations  created  by  the 
nhabitants  of  the  city  area  to  provide  services  not 
made  available  either  by  the  state  or  the  county;  or 
which  can  be  performed  more  efficiently  at  this  more 
local  level.  They  are  sometimes  also  created  to  provide 
a  higher  level  or  standard  of  service  than  is  made 
available  by  a  county. 

County  functions,  since  they  are  designated  by  the 
state,  are  reasonably  well  defined  hence  standardized 
— subject  to  the  economic  base  of  the  county  which 
is  subject  to  taxation.  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  how- 
ever, determine  largely  for  themselves  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  municipal  services.  Further,  inhabitants 
of  cities  quite  often  determine  for  themselves  the 
methods  of  financing  such  services  and  facilities. 

Charter  cities  are  not  similar  to  charter  counties, 
and  the  term  "municipal  affairs"  with  its  strong  home 
rule  implication  applies  primarily  to  charter  cities. 

While  it  is  unthinkable  that  certain  services  would 
not  be  provided  by  every  city,  and  a  strong  measure 
of  police  power  is  exercised  by  all  cities  (subject  of 
course,  to  In  re  Lane,  1962),  there  is  no  mandatory 
requirement  that  any  particular  functions  be  un- 
dertaken. Furthermore,  a  city  may  undertake  or  dis- 
solve functions,  and  a  city  may  be  dissolved  without 
any  action  by  either  the  state  or  the  county. 

Certain  constitutional  provisions  directly  relating 
to  cities  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind : 


Article  11,  Section  6  provides  that : 

Corporations  for  municipal  purposes  shall  not  be 
created  by  special  laws ;  but  the  Legislature  shall, 
by  general  law,  provide  for  the  incorporation, 
organization,  and  classification,  in  proportion  to 
population  of  cities  and  towns  .  .  . 

Further,  Section  6  provides  that : 

Cities  and  towns  hereafter  organized  under  char- 
ters framed  and  adopted  by  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  hereby  empowered  ...  to  make  and 
enforce  all  laws  and  regulations  in  respect  to 
municipal  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  provided  in  their  several  char- 
ters .  .  . 

Section  6  continues  by  noting  that  "cities  and 
towns  heretofore  organized  or  incorporated  may  be- 
come organized  under  the  general  laws  passed  for 
that  purpose,  whenever  a  majority  of  electors  voting 
at  a  general  election  shall  so  determine,  and  shall  or- 
ganize in  conformity  therewith.  Cities  and  towns  here- 
after organized  under  charters  framed  and  adopted 
by  authority  of  this  Constitution  .  .  .  may  amend 
their  charters  in  the  manner  authorized  by  this  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  become  likewise  empowered  here- 
under to  make  and  enforce  all  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  municipal  affairs."  These  cities  and 
towns  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  general  limitations 
provided  in  their  several  charters.  In  respect  to  other 
matters,  they  shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by 
general  laws.  Cities  and  towns  heretofore  or  hereafter 
organized  by  authority  of  this  Constitution  may  by 
charter  provision  or  amendments  provide  for  the  per- 
formance by  county  officers  of  certain  of  their  mu- 
nicipal functions  whenever  the  discharge  of  such  mu- 
nicipal functions  is  authorized  by  general  laws.  This 
general  statement  indicates  the  fact  that  cities,  when- 
ever they  are  formed,  are  formed  under  very  general 
laws  and  by  and  large  may  operate  with  a  very  large 
degree  of  discretion  with  regard  to  what  functions 
they  carry  out  and  how  they  carry  out  those  func- 
tions. 

Section  8  provides  that : 

Any  city  or  city  and  county  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  3,500  inhabitants,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  last  preceding  census  .  .  .  may 
frame  a  charter  for  its  own  government,  consis- 
tent with  and  subject  to  this  Constitution;  .  .  . 

Sections  6  and  8  of  Article  XI,  California  Consti- 
tution provide  that  chartered  cities  shall  have  power 
to  make  and  to  enforce  all  laws  in  respect  to  "munic- 
ipal affairs"  subject  only  to  charter  limitations.  Thus, 
if  a  matter  is  a  "municipal  affair"  a  charter  city 
has  plenary  power  to  act  with  respect  to  such  matters 
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except  to  the  extent  that  its  charter  or  the  state  and 
federal  Constitutions  limit  or  restrict  it.  Taxation  for 
municipal  purposes  is  a  municipal  affair  as  applied 
to  charter  cities.  Any  attempt  by  the  Legislature  to 
restrict  the  authority  of  a  charter  city  to  impose  any 
kind  of  a  tax  for  municipal  purposes  would,  there- 
fore, be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  6  and 
8  of  Article  XI,  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  State  Cig- 
arette Tax  Act,  an  attempt  has  been  r;  ade  to  re- 
strict the  right  of  the  counties  and  cities  to  levy  cig- 
arette taxes,  but  this  has  had  no  effect  on  charter 
cities.  A  number  of  charter  cities  have  levied  local 
cigarette  taxes. 

In  1963,  legislation  was  adopted  which  purports  to 
prohibit  a  local  tax  measured  by  net  income.  So  long 
as  local  taxes  for  local  purposes  are  a  municipal  af- 
fair, such  legislative  prohibitions  are  invalid  under 
Sections  6  and  8  of  Article  XI  of  the  California 
Constitution.  The  Legislature  may,  however,  limit  the 
authorities  of  counties  whether  charter  or  general 
law,  and  may  impose  similar  limitations  on  the  pow- 
ers of  general  law  cities. 

Section  12  of  Article  X\  of  the  California  Con- 
stitution reads: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  im- 
pose taxes  upon  counties,  cities,  towns  or  other 
public  or  municipal  corporations,  or  upon  the 
inhabitants  or  property  thereof,  for  county,  city, 
town  or  other  municipal  purposes,  but  may,  by 
general  laws,  vest  in  the  corporate  authorities 
thereof  the  power  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  for 
such  purposes. 

City  Expenditures 

If  the  Legislature  imposes  a  tax  and  allocates  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  a  county  or  city,  the  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  county  or  city  must  be  used  for  a  state 
rather  than  a  local  purpose.  Section  12  of  Article 
XI,  in  addition  to  requiring  the  expenditure  of  state 
subventions  for  state  purposes,  also  prohibits  the 
legislature  from  imposing  mandatory  duties  on  cities 
which  require  the  imposition  of  local  taxes  in  order 
to  carry  out  such  mandatory  duties  if  the  duties  are 
local  affairs  or  constitute  local  purposes. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  contrast  to  the  very 
general  constitutional  statement  regarding  the  for- 
mation of  municipal  corporations  and  regarding 
their  operations,  the  Constitution  stipulates  quite 
definite  requirements  as  to  the  formation  and  opera- 
tions of  county  governments. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  is  apprent  that  even 
though  the  courts  have  broad  discretion  in  deter- 
mining  what   are    or   are   not   municipal   affairs   as 


compared  to  matters  of  statewide  concern,  there  re- 
mains a  large  measure  of  home  rule  among  Califor- 
nia cities — especially  charter  cities.12 

In  discussing  city  expenditure  activities,  the 
study  utilizes  the  same  basic  program-expenditure 
structure  that  is  used  for  counties.  City  expendi- 
tures also  fall  into  the  two  broad  groups  of  general 
operations  or  housekeeping  functions  and  public 
service  functions. 


GENERAL  OPERATIONS 

1 .  Legislative  function 

-.  P^xecutive  function 

3.  Fiscal  affairs  function 

4.  General  administration 

function 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 

5.  Public  health  function 

6.  Public  safety  function 

7.  Justice  function 

8.  Public  education  function 
0.  Transportation  and 

roads  function 
10.  Natural  resource 
function 


Cities  then,  are  basically  responsible  for  expendi- 
ture functions  involving  the  health  and  safety  of  ur- 
ban or  city  residents.  As  we  have  noted  above,  addi- 
tional services  are  provided  to  city  residents  by 
county  government  in  its  role  as  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  state.  Good  examples  of  this  latter  county 
service  1<>  city  residents  are  the  welfare  function  and 
the  judicial  function. 

Two  salient  points  are  quite  clear.  First,  city  ex- 
penditure programs  are  considerably  more  limited 
than  are  the  county  government  expenditure  pro- 
grams. Second,  city  government  has  been  dealt  with 
thus  far  in  a  rather  nebulous  manner. 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be 
particularly  precise  in  denning  a  city  and,  therefore, 
it  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  functions  a  city 
is  .supposed  to  fulfill.  The  lack  of  either  constitutional 
or  statutory  requirements  forces  one  to  rely  com- 
pletely upon  an  examination  of  the  actual  functions 
performed  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  role  of 
cities  in  California's  governmental  structure.  An 
analysis  of  the  functions  performed  by  cities  pro- 
vides, at  best  a  very  uneven  base  for  such  a  definition. 
Expenditure  and  revenue  patterns  vary  widely  among 
cities  both  with  regard  to  what  revenue  sources  are 
available  and  used,  and  what  particular  expenditure 
functions  are  performed.  Further,  even  a  grouping  of 
cities  both  with  regard  to  what  revenue  sources  are 
performing  the  same  services  illustrates  a  wide  dis- 
parity as  to  the  degree  of  use  and  performance. 

This  lack  of  precision  steins  from  an  absence  of 
statutory  designation.  It  is  this  lack  that  precludes 
any  attempt  to  talk  about  the  "average"  California 
city. 


12  Information   on   this   section   supplied   by   the   League   of  Cali- 
fornia Cities. 
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THE  CITY-COUNTY  RELATIONS  PROBLEM 

A  Case  Study  of  Spec/a/  Districts 

Ever  since  California  became  established  as  a  state, 
there  has  been  a  city-county  relations  problem.  Un- 
doubtedly this  problem  will  continue  to  exist  for  some 
time  to  come  so  long  as  both  cities  and  counties  share 
he  responsibility  of  administering  local  services  to 
the  same  population;  and  so  long  as  there  is  not  a 
more  precise  legal  definition  of  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  city  and  county  governments. 

By  and  large  the  major  areas  of  city /county  con- 
flict are,  first  of  all,  in  those  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ture functions  which  both  cities  and  counties  carry 
out;  and  in  the  unincorporated  rural  areas  where 
neither  cities  nor  counties  seem  to  be  clearly  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  specific  expenditure  functions. 
In  the  expenditure  areas  where  both  cities  and  coun- 
ties are  responsible  for  and  carry  out  the  same  func- 
tions, the  conflicts  that  arise  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following :  Cities  and  counties  both  maintain  sep- 
arate facilities  to  perform  functions  common  to  both. 
Jail  facilities,  animal  shelters,  and  refuse  disposal 
sites  are  frequently  acquired  and  operated  separately. 
Separate  organizations  are  often  maintained  to  assess 
property  and  collect  taxes;  for  purchasing;  recruit- 
ment of  personnel;  and  civil  defense.  Cities  and 
counties  often  plan  independently  for  growth  and 
future  needs.  Each  prognosticates  economic  develop- 
ment, land  use,  and  needed  public  facilities,  often 
using  separate  planning  organizations  and  different 
data.  Each  develop  arterial  street  systems,  flood  con- 
trol works  and  regional  or  local  park  plans.  While 
every  effort  is  made  to  coordinate  the  plans  of  one 
jurisdiction  with  another,  the  cities  often  find  that 
the  organizations  are  inadequate  to  integrate  commu- 
nity goals  which,  when  analyzed,  often  are  found  to 
be  the  same.13 

Another  area  of  difficulty  in  city-county  relations 
lies  in  the  urban-suburban  development  areas,  the  so- 
called  ' '  fringe  areas. ' '  As  these  areas  grow  in  popula- 
tion and  size,  the  nature  of  their  requirements  for 
governmental  services  change  greatly.  The  levels  of 
local  government  services  commonly  provided  by  the 
county  units  throughout  the  entire  county  area  be- 
come inadequate.  The  urban  areas  begin  to  acquire 
services  comparable  to  that  provided  by  incorporated 
municipal  areas  or  cities.  Many  of  these  suburban  un- 
incorporated communities  do  not,  however,  attempt 
to  provide  themselves  with  municipal  type  of  services 
by  incorporation  or  annexation.  Rather,  these  unin- 
corporated   urban    communities    attempt    to    satisfy 


their  needs  with  special  district  developments  or 
through  county  service  districts.  To  continue  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  local  government  as  apparently 
focusing  on  city-county  relations  is  a  misnomer  as 
will  be  pointed  out  increasingly  in  this  study  of  Cali- 
fornia intergovernmental  fiscal  relations.  If  one  at- 
tempts to  discuss  the  problems  of  local  government  in 
California,  it  becomes  necessary  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  city-county-special  district  relations — that  is 
— all  units  within  the  primary  level  of  government. 

As  new  urban  areas  develop  and  existing  urban 
areas  expand  beyond  municipal  boundaries,  county 
government  is  confronted  with  demands  for  munic- 
ipal type  services.  The  demands  are  at  first  basic.  One 
need  can  be  met  by  creating  a  single-purpose  district ; 
another,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  increasing  county 
manpower.  A  third  by  encouraging  the  incorporation 
of  another  city.  A  fourth  with  a  multipurpose  dis- 
trict which  is  in  fact  an  unincorporated  city.  The 
county  finds,  in  any  event,  that  it  is  providing  many 
costly  municipal  type  services  to  a  particular  area 
of  the  county  out  of  general  county  funds.  The  resi- 
dents of  cities  within  some  counties  find  that  they 
are  paying  a  large  part  of  this  bill.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  because  of  the  very  strict  legal  definition 
for  structure  and  function  of  counties  and  the  very 
loose  definition  of  structure  and  functions  of  cities, 
the  city-county  problem  that  exists  in  California  is 
perhaps  one  created  in  absence  rather  than  by  defini- 
tion. 

The  rapid  growth  of  urban  areas  sets  the  stage  for 
the  so-called  city-county  relations  problems  as  we 
know  them  at  the  present  time.  The  need  and  desire 
of  people  in  urban  areas  for  municipal  type  services 
coupled  with  their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  in- 
corporate or  annex  has  been  the  primary  cause  for 
the  basic  problem.  The  willingness  or  necessity  of  the 
counties  to  provide  these  services  has  created  the  ac- 
tual conditions  which  have  been  termed  the  city- 
county  problem.14 

[t  is  at  this  point  thai  we  get  for  the  first  time  a 
rather  clear  glimpse  of  the  actual  magnitude  of  the 
problem  which  must  be  met.  Cities  and  counties  his- 
torically constituted  the  first  level  of  government  in 
California  providing  certain  services  to  urban  dwell- 
ers by  cities  and  to  rural  dwellers  by  counties.  Basic- 
ally, the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  specific 
definition  regarding  the  form  and  structure  of  cities' 
and  counties'  relationships  to  unincorporated  urban 
areas  has  led  to  the  development  of  the  special  dis- 


13  league    of    California's,    City    County    Relations   Report,    1960. 


14  Cf.  :  Assembly  Interim  Committee,  Multipurpose  Districts,  Vol. 
6,  No.  19,  Assembly  Interim  Committee  Reports,  1961-63 
(pursuant  to  House  Resolution  No.  361.16). 
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trict  as  a  primary  level  of  government  to  provide 
local  services  not  provided  by  the  cities  or  counties.15 

The  special  district  is  nothing  other  than  the  forma- 
tion of  a  defined  area  with  a  revenue  capacity  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  providing  one  or  more  serv- 
ices to  residents  living  within  that  defined  area.  This 
may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  single-purpose  district  whose 
function  is  to  provide  fire  protection,  for  instance; 
or  it  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  multiple-purpose 
district,  the  so-called  unincorporated  city.16 

Thus  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  local 
governmental  relations.  It  is  a  combination  of  county, 
city,  and  special  districts.  The  basic  problem  of  the 


present  study  is  to  determine  the  scope  and  magni- 
tude of  the  government  operations  of  counties,  cities, 
and  special  districts.  The  second  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine how  the  services  offered  by  each  local  unit  of 
government  relates  to  the  services  offered  by  other 
local  units  of  government. 


15  There  have  been  a  number  of  Assembly  and  Senate  hearings 

on  this  problem  of  which  the  one  Multipurpose  Districts 
cited  above  is  one  of  the  more  recent. 

16  The  second  type  of  special  district  which  we  are  all  familiar 

with  but  which  we  do  not  often  define  specifically  as  a 
special  district,  is  the  school  district.  The  responsibility  for 
providing  public  education  in  California  has  essentially  been 
taken  away  from  local  city  and  county  government  and  has 
been  given  to  this  second  layer  of  government,  that  is  the 
special  school  districts.  In  this  instance,  the  school  districts 
have  a  taxable  capacity  in  their  own  right  just  as  any  other 
special  district.  In  addition,  they  receive  funds  from  cities 
and  counties  as  well  as  educational  funds  from  the  state. 


CHAPTER  2 


THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 


Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Relations:  A  Definition 

Intergovernmental  fiscal  relations  refer  to  all  those 
activities  which  when  performed  by  a  level  or  division 
or  unit  of  government  affect  as  immediately  other 
levels  or  units  of  government,  as  the  activities  affect 
the  citizens  and  business  community  of  the  acting 
unit.  For  example,  a  tax  levy  by  a  larger  unit  of  gov- 
ernment may  so  erode  the  disposable  income  of  the 
citizens  of  a  smaller  unit  of  government  as  to  make 
a  further  levy  by  the  smaller  unit  confiscatory.  Land 
acquisitions  by  one  unit  of  government  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  functions  of  that  unit  may  seriously 
erode  the  tax  base  of  other  (another)  units  of  gov- 
ernment. Large — or  not  so  large — acquisitions  of 
land  for  recreation,  for  instance,  may  seriously  erode 
the  property  tax  base  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
land  is  acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  where  property 
taxes  are  deductible  from  state  or  federal  income 
taxes,  increasing  property  taxes  at  the  local  level 
may  have  adverse  effects  on  the  available  revenues  at 
the  state  and  federal  level. 

The  complexity  of  the  relationships  among  units  of 
government  is  obvious.  The  capacity  to  understand 
and  to  make  recommendations  about  intergovern- 
mental fiscal  relations  depends  on  the  availability  of 
concise  and  comparable  data  on  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure patterns  of  all  units  and  levels  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  also  necessary  to  develop  an  equally  clear 
and  concise  picture  of  the  socio-economic  structure 
upon  which  each  political  designation— e.g.,  city, 
county,  state— stands  and,  therefore,  upon  which 
each  unit  of  government  depends. 

Historically,  such  data  has  been  incomplete.  Dif- 
ferences in  accounting  procedures  and  techniques, 
differences  in  detail  reported,  and  differences  in  the 
content  of  the  categories  reported  all  have  combined 
to  hinder  the  lawmaker  and  administrator  in  his  task. 
Thus  a  prerequisite  to  analyses  of  these  fiscal  rela- 
tionships is  to  design  a  structure  which  would  pro- 
vide the  needed  data  on  a  comparable  basis  for  all 
units  of  governent  in  California. 

The  Revenue  Pattern 

The  revenue  sources  for  units  of  government  in 
California  seemed  to  fall  into  four  broad  categories, 
as  indicated  in  Table  1. 


Under  each  broad  revenue  category  are  established 
the  specific  revenue  types  by  reason  of  the  source  of 
the  revenue.  It  is  argued,  by  some  groups,  that  the 
various  items  of  shared  revenues,  such  as  in-lieu  taxes, 
actually  belong  in  the  local  source  of  revenue  category 
since  these  revenues  are  made  up  wholly  of  local 
moneys  derived  from  the  local  tax. base.  Two  argu- 
ments against  this  contention  have  led  us  to  use  the 
structure  shown.  First,  in  the  instance  of  shared  reve- 
nues there  is  an  element  of  redistribution  of  those 
revenues  by  the  state.  Second,  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  authority  is  for  the  state  to  collect  (or  for 
the  federal  government)  the  revenues  and  then  to 
rebate  a  portion  thereof  to  local  governments  accord- 
ing to  its  stipulated  discretion.  Taxes  collected  by  the 
state,  or  all  moneys  granted  by  the  state  or  federal 
government  to  lower  units  of  government,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  the  higher  unit  of  govern- 

TABLE  1 
REVENUE  STRUCTURE 

A.  Local  sources  of  revenue : 

1.  Property  tax 

2.  Franchise  tax 

3.  Sales  and  use  tax 

4.  Other  nonproperty  tax 

5.  Licenses  and  permits 

6.  Fines  and  penalties 

7.  From  use  of  money  and  property 

8.  Charges  and  fees 

9.  Other — specify  where  and  as  possible 

B.  Revenue  from  other  local  units  of  government : 

1.  Grants  from  counties 

2.  Grants  from  cities 

3.  Grants  from  special  districts 

4.  Other — specify  where  and  as  possible 

C.  Revenue  from  state  government : 

1.  In-lieu  property  tax : 

a.  Motor  vehicle  tax 

b.  Trailer  coach  tax 

c.  Other — specify  where  and  as  possible 

2.  In-lieu  sales  (or  use)  tax 

3.  Other  in-lieu  taxes 

4.  Highway  use  tax ;  gasoline  tax 

5.  State  grants  for  schools 

6.  State  grants  for  welfare 

7.  State  grants  for  public  health 

8.  State  grants  for  corrections 

9.  Other  state  grants — specify  where  identifiable 

D.  Revenue  from  the  federal  government : 

1.  Federal  payment  for  highway  use  (including  public 

works) 

2.  Federal  payments  for  welfare 

3.  Federal  payment  for  public  safety 

4.  Federal  payment  for  public  health 

5.  Federal  payment  for  education 

6.  Other  federal  payment — specify  where  identifiable 
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ment  and  are  so  identified.  Federal  Forest  Service 
payments  to  counties  for  schools  and  roads  are  an  ex- 
ample. The  payment  is  made  to  the  county  by  the 
federal  government  on  a  formula  basis.  The  county 
then  allocates  the  money  for  roads  and  to  school  dis- 
tricts. The  source  of  the  money  is  regarded  as  the 
federal  government.  Similarly,  any  funds  dispensed 
through  subventions  and  grants  are  attributed  to  the 
originator.  The  moneys  expended  by  a  county  for 
welfare,  for  instance,  will  be  made  up  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  funds.  The  amounts  for  each  source  of  reve- 
nue are  computed  separately. 

Expenditure  Pattern 

Expenditures  are  identified  according  to  the  basic 
function  which  they  are  designed  to  perform.  The 
overall  aim  of  the  expenditure  grouping  used  in  this 
study  is  to  show  the  total  cost  of  the  basic  programs 
carried  out  by  units  of  government  in  California. 
There  is  one  category  entitled  fiscal  affairs,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  used  to  include  all  non-tied  revenues. 
The  fiscal  affairs  category  includes  both  specific  and 
miscellaneous  expenditures  that  do  not  fall  within 
the  other  major  expenditure  groups.  There  are  in  ad- 
dition 18  specific  categories  of  expenditure  functions. 
The  expenditure  categories  with  the  specific  items 
contained  in  each  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

For  example,  each  unit  of  government  has  a  legisla- 
tive branch.  Each  unit  is  separately  represented  in 
category  1  of  the  structure  under  legislative  function 
by  the  body  thai  carries  out  this  function.  Category  2 
is  the  judicial  function.  As  in  the  case  of  revenues, 
uniformity  of  classification  is  a  primary  concern.  Our 
intent  is  to  place  each  specific  function  under  the  same 
general  category  without  regard  to  the  manner  of 
"labeling"  followed  by  the  level  of  government  per- 
forming or  administering  the  function.  The  basic  idea 
is  to  show  the  total  cost  of  performing  a  given  ex- 
penditure function  regardless  of  the  particular  ac- 
counting procedures  of  local  units  of  government. 

The  federal  government,  for  instance,  established  a 
program  in  1961  called  "special  projects."  The  pro- 
gram was  intended  to  develop  recreational  programs 
for  the  elderly  and  was  to  be  carried  out  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  It  has  been 
determined,  however,  that  some  participating  counties 
are  reporting  the  program  under  corrections,  the  ra- 
tionale being  that  the  program  is  designed  to  prevent 
delinquency  among  the  elderly.  Herein,  this  program 
is  classified  under  social  welfare  since  this  conforms 
better  to  the  reporting  patterns  of  the  two  other  levels 
of  government  involved,  state  and  federal. 


TABLE  2 

BREAKDOWN   OF   EXPENDITURES 

1.  Legislative  function 

a.  Senate 

b.  Assembly 

c.  Board  of  supervisors 

d.  City  council   mayor 

e.  Other 

Total  legislative 

2.  Judicial  function 

a.  Supreme  Court 

b.  Courts  of  appeal 

c.  Judicial  Council 

d.  Commission  on  Judicial  Qualifications 

e.  State's  share  of  salaries  of  superior  court  judges 

f.  State's  contribution  to  Judge's  Retirement  Fund 

g.  Justice  and  municipal  courts 

h.  Juries,  interpreters  and  witnesses 

i.   Court  reporters  and  transcript 

j.  Law  library 
k.   Superior  courts 

/.  Other 

Total  judicial 

3.  Executive  function 

a.  Governor's  office 

b.  Office  of  Atomic  Energy 

c.  Development  of  Radiation  Protection 

d.  Office  of  the  Consumer  Council 

e.  Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on  Housing  Problems 

f.  Other  advisory  commission — specify 

g.  Lieutenant  Governor 
h.  <  'ounty  executive 

i.  City  manager/mayor 
j.   Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation 
Total  executive 

4.  Fiscal  affairs  functions 
a.    Board  of  Control 

t>.  Controller 

c.   Board  of  Equalization 

(I.   Financial  activity  : 

(1  I    Administration  and  general  accounting 

I  2  I    Building  and  planning  commissions 

i.'J)    Fairs  and  expositions 

(4  I    Museums 

•  5  I    Lands  division 

(6)    <  reneral  government  buildings 

e.  Franchise  Tax  (income  tax)  Board 

f.  Treasurer 

g.  Assessor 
h.   Auditor 

i.   Tax  and  license  collector 
j.  Planning  commission 
k.  Advertising  and  promotion 
I.  City-owned   enterprise 
in.  Purchasing  agency 
n.  Debt  service 
(  1  )    Interest 

(2)  Principal 

(3)  Total 
o.  Other 

(1  I    State 

i  L' )    Rebates  and  refunds 

(3)  Judgments  and  damages 

(4)  Assessments  and  taxes 

(5)  Other  (identify  where  possible) 
Tola]   fiscal  affairs  function 

5.  General  administration  function 
a.   Cent  ral  services 
It.    State  Personnel  Board 

c.  Secretary  of  State 

d.  City/county  clerk 

e.  City/county  personnel 

f.  Flections 

g.  Engineering  and  administration 

h.   Zoning  and  building  inspection,  etc. 
i.  Registration 
j.  Recorder 
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k.  Retirement 

I.  Insurance  and  surety   bonds 

m.  Other  general  administration 

Total  general  administration 

6.  Welfare  function 

a.   Board  of  (Department  of)  Welfare 
h.  Aid  to  disabled  (needy) 

c.  Aid  to  needy  children — ANC — boarding 

d.  Needy  families 

e.  Aid  to  blind 

f.  Partially  self-supporting  blind 

g.  Aid  to  aged 

h.   General  relief 
i.   Aid  to  crippled  children 
j.  Burials,  cemetery,  and  veterans'  care 
k.  Other 

Total  welfare  function 

7.  Public  health  function 

a.  Department  of  or  Board  of  Public  Health 

b.  Mental  hygiene 

c.  Humane  services 

d.  Hospital  services 

e.  First  aid  and  ambulance 

f.  Sanitary  sewers  and  sewage  disposal 

g.  Waste  collection  and  disposal 
h.  Weed  clearing 

i.  Public  health  service 
j.  Other 

Total  Public  Health  Function 

8.  Public  safety  function 

a.  California  Highway  Patrol 

b.  Fire  Marshal 

c.  Disaster  and  civil  defense 
(1.   Sheriff 

e.  Constables  and  marshals 

f.  Police 

g.  Fire 

h.  Building  regulation 
i.  Animal  regulation 
j.  Other 

Total  public  safety  function 

0.  Justice  function 

a.  Department  of  Justice 

b.  Commission  on  Peace  Officers,  Standards,  Training 

c.  District  attorney 
(1.   County  counsel 

e.  City  attorney 

f.  Civil  process 

u.    Public  defender 
li.  Grand  jury 

i.   Coroner  and  public  administrator 
Total  justice  function 

LO.   Public  corrections  function 
a.   Adult  Authority 
Youth  Authority 
Juvenile  court  wards 
Probations 
Juvenile  hall 
Internment — jails 

g.  Other  corrections 
Total  public  corrections  function 

Public  education  function 
:i.  State  education,  direct 
1).   State  education  payments  to  local  governments 

c.  Superintendent  of  schools 

d.  Board  of  Education 

e.  Library 

f.  Other  education 
Total  public  education  function 

Transportation  function 

a.  Motor  Vehicles 

b.  Public  Works 

c.  Airports 

d.  Surveyor  and  engineer 

e.  Roads  and  bridges 

f.  Streets,  storm  drains,  and  street  lighting 

g.  Parking 


b. 


f. 


h.   Small  Craft  Harbors 
i.   Transit 
j.  Other 

Total  transportation  function 

13.  Natural  resource  function 

a.  Conservation 

b.  Fish  and  Game 

c.  Parks  and  Recreation 

d.  Memorials 

e.  Flood  control  and  conservation 

f.  Other  natural  resource 

Total  natural  resource  function 

14.  Agricultural  function 

a.  Department  of  Agriculture 

b.  Dairy  Council 

C,  Poultry  Commission 

d.  County  commission 

e.  Agricultural  labor 

f.  Farm  advisor  and  extension 

g.  Other 

Total  agricultural  function 

15.  Employment  function 

a.  Department  of  Employment 

b.  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 

c.  Unemployment  insurance  payments 

d.  Other 

Total  employment  function 

Hi.   Military  function:  National  Guard 

17.  Regulation  and  licensing 

a.  Professional  and  Vocational  Standards 

b.  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures 
Total  regulation  and  licensing 

18.  Water  resources 

a.  Administration  and  planning 

b.  Project  development 
Total  water  resources 

lii.   Veterans'  affairs 
a.   Administration 
I).   Direct  outlays 

c.  Exemptions,  etc. 

Total  veterans'  affairs  expenditures 

Each  general  category  in  the  expenditure  structure 
contains  all  of  the  functions  performed  by  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governmental  bodies.  Not  all  gov- 
ern in  ruts  will  have  functions  in  every  category.  Cities, 
for  instance,  do  not  appear  in  the  ''judicial  function" 
category  since  all  courts  are  a  federal,  state  or  county 
function  in  California.  Likewise  counties  not  cities 
perform  most  of  the  welfare  activities  on  the  local 
level. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  local  government  reports  to 
lump  together  diverse  expenditure  items  under  one 
heading.  Item  J  under  the  general  category  number 
6,  welfare,  illustrates  this  point.  By  lumping  burials, 
cemeteries,  and  veterans'  care  together,  prior  to  1962, 
it  is  impossible  to  analyze  costs  for  any  one  of  these 
items  individually.  The  point  suggested  here  is  that 
each  item  should  be  separately  reported,  rather  than 
aggregated.  Any  attempt  to  develop  standard  account- 
ing procedures  should  he  hased  on  detail  not  aggre- 
gated accounting. 

Similar  problems  arise  from  all  reports  on  local 
revenues  and  expenditures  prior  to  1959.  It  was  not 
until    1959    that   a   uniform    accounting   system    for 
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counties  was  instituted.  A  similar  program  for  cities 
and  special  districts  is  still  not  in  force  and  is  badly 
needed. 

Socio-economic  Data 

In  addition  to  the  standard  fiscal  data,  analysis  and 
projection  of  government  expenditure  programs  and 
revenue  patterns  depends  upon  socio-economic  factors. 
In  the  main,  it  is  the  socio-economic  factor  that  con- 
stitutes the  "variable"  in  any  analysis  or  projection. 
Programs  for  the  aged  (6,  g  in  Table  2)  for  instance, 
depend  upon  the  present  population  structure — num- 
ber in  each  age  category,  sex,  race,  disposable  income, 
and  several  other  items — particularly  those  concern- 
ing population  and  education.  Computer  analysis  of 
these  fiscal  programs  depends  on  available,  accurate 
socio-economic  data. 

Not  all  of  the  variables  lend  themselves  to  analysis. 
It  is  possible  to  determine — in  the  case  of  the  aid  for 
the  aged  program — that  California's  present  popula- 
tion contains  a  specific  number  of  people  in  the  55-to- 
65  age  group.  This  population  segment  is  divided  into 
specific  numbers  in  each  sex,  race,  education  and  in- 
come group.  In  addition,  one  can  be  fairly  accurate 
as  to  changes  in  this  group  due  to  migration  and 
deaths.  This  provides  a  basis  for  determining  the 
number  of  people  who  will  be  covered  by  the  program 
in  the  years  1965-1976.  We  may  determine  the  costs 
of  maintaining  female  and  male  participants  in  the 
program,  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  these  subgroups  of 
the  population  over  time.  It  is  then  relatively  simple 
to  make  a  fairly  accurate  projection  of  program  costs. 
But,  the  factors  which  are  most  relevant  are  in  the 


question  of  why  people  are  living  longer.  These  fac- 
tors are  not  readily  measurable. 

Study  of  Methodology 

If  available  material  is  uniformly  ordered  on  a 
county,  city  and  state  basis  the  major  problem  for  the 
analyst  is  the  handling  of  a  mass  of  statistics.  There 
are,  for  instance,  377  cities  in  the  58  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia. To  report  each  city's  revenue  pattern  requires 
some  54  separate  listings.  To  determine  the  probable 
income  for  a  city  from  any  given  revenue  source,  we 
must  recognize  the  character  of  the  group  from  whom 
the  revenue  is  raised,  and  the  nature  of  the  taxes  to 
be  used  to  raise  the  revenue.  Knowledge  about  such 
things  as  employment  patterns  and  income  levels  are 
essential  to  an  analysis  of  both  the  income  and  sales 
tax;  these  are  also  highly  relevant  for  studies  of  such 
revenue  sources  as  the  property  tax  since  property 
taxes  are  usually  paid  from  current  income.  The  need 
for  precision,  and  speed  in  handling,  of  such  extensive 
and  diverse  data  required  the  adaptation  of  the  pro- 
gram to  computer  system  analysis. 

To  create  a  "data  bank"  upon  which  to  draw,  the 
staff  key  punched  all  of  the  statistical  information  in 
the  Controller's  reports  on  cities,  counties,  and  special 
districts.17  The  information  is  ordered  to  give  maxi- 
mum control  to  the  programmer,  and  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  flexibility  to  the  analyst.  Table  3  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  the  80  columns  in  each  IBM 
card  were  used  for  the  data  bank  on  cities. 

An  IBM  card  is  exactly  7f  inches  wide  and  con- 
tains 80  spaces   (columns).  On  the  card,  each  space 


17  Detailed    punching   of   school   districts   was   precluded   because 
of  time  limitations. 


0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 
0701 


017096201 
017096201 
017096202 
017096202 
017096203 
017096204 
017096205 
017096205 
017096206 
017096206 
017096206 
017096206 
017096207 
017096208 


TABLE  3 

THE   DATA   BANK:   A  SAMPLE   REPRESENTATION 

CITY   REVENUE 


CODE 

DATE 

1 

|        CODE 

1 

II                  III 
1  |  2|                31  4|  5  |  6 

II                   Ml 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 
11    [12                  13 

1 

II                   M       1 

1 

602079 
028819 
040150 
003260 
039185 
002750 
001491 
000000 
000000 
000000 
000000 
000000 
000000 
1406326 


025096 
337045 
000000 
007072 
005926 
001219 
012759 
035000 

00 

00 

*0 
00 
000000 


000000 
000000 
000437 
001185 
000000 
000000 
131626 
000000 


00  000 

00  * 

000000 

000978 

00  * 

0 

078658 

6663 

5114 

3403 
11171 


153001 

04 

2 

04 

01620003 

04 

00751004 

04 

5 

04 

6 

04 

00000007 

04 

8 

04 

00000009 

04 

00000010 

04 

11 

04 

00000012 

04 

00000013 

04 

14 

04 

SOURCE :  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation,  staff  work. 
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may  be  punched  or  left  blank.  The  presence  of  the 
punch  or  the  absence  of  the  punch  is  significant  to  the 
computer.  The  computer  reads  the  punches  in  the 
same  way  that  an  efficient  secretary  reads  shorthand. 
The  most  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  com- 
puters read  numbers  and  work  with  numbers  some- 
what more  efficiently  than  they  read  or  work  with 
alphabetic  letters.  Therefore,  for  this  problem,  we 
have  converted  all  names — e.g.,  of  cities,  counties,  ex- 
penditure functions,  etc. — to  numbers.  This  also  fa- 
ilitated  the  experimental  development  of  the  system. 
The  computer  may  be  directed  to  read  or  "look  at" 
my  single  column  of  the  80  columns  on  the  card  or 
my  group  of  columns.  Further  the  computer  may 
landle  1,  10,  or  100  sequential  cards  all  pertaining  to 
he  same  unit  of  government  with  equal  facility. 

Table  3  is  a  sample  listing  of  the  IBM  card  data- 
>ank  segment  containing  city  revenue  data.  It  is  ap- 
jarent  that  some  columns  of  each  80-column  card  are 
eft  blank.  This  is  done  purposely.  Each  card  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  a  code  part  and  a  data  part. 
The  code  part  of  the  card,  the  first  14  columns  and 
he  last  6  columns  indicated  by  columns  1-6  and  12-13 
)n  Table  3,  is  simply  identification  instructions  for 
;he  computer.  These  columns  identify  such  things  as 
;he  city  involved,  the  county,  the  year,  and  so  forth. 
The  middle  60  columns  of  the  card  (card  columns 
L5-74)  are  data  fields,  that  is  they  contain  the  actual 
lata  regarding  revenues  received  by  a  given  city. 
These  data  fields  are  indicated  by  columns  7-11  on 
Table  3. 

Each  city,  county  and  district  in  the  state  has  a 
:ontrol  number.  Each  county  is  listed  and  numbered 
n  alphabetical  order  except  San  Francisco  which  is 
ilways  number  58.  Each  type  of  government  unit  is 
lumbered :  Cities  are  01 ;  counties  02 ;  and  special 
iistricts  04.  Each  general  data  type  is  numbered  as 
!ollows : 

20  is  state  revenue  data 

30  is  state  expenditure  data 

35  is  state  (statewide)  socio-economic  data 

40  is  county  assessed  valuation  (in  dollars) 

50  is  county  revenue 

60  is  county  expenditures 

65  is  county  socio-economic  data 

70  is  city  revenue 

80  is  city  expenditure  data 

85  is  city  socio-economic  data 

Table  3  is  interpreted  as  follows.  Column  1  indi- 
:ates  the  county  in  which  the  city  resides  (county  07 
s  Contra  Costa  County).  Column  13  is  the  city  (city 
)4  is  El  Cerrito).  Column  2  indicates  that  it  is  a  city 


fiscal  analysis  (01).  Column  3  indicates  whether  the 
city  is  a  general  law  or  charter  city  (01  is  general 
law  and  02  is  charter).  Column  4  indicates  that  the 
data  on  this  card  pertains  to  city  revenue — 70.  Column 
5  indicates  the  data  on  the  card  pertains  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962  (962).  The  figures  in  col- 
umn 6  refer  to  groups  used  by  State  Controller's 
office,  and  the  area  is  not  presently  used.  Column  12 
indicates  the  card  number  that  any  given  card  is  of 
the  total  number  of  cards  used  to  contain  all  the  reve- 
nue information  for  each  city:  Fourteen  cards  are 
needed  to  contain  all  the  revenue  information  for  each 
city.  Thus,  as  seen  in  column  12,  each  14  cards  is  a 
city  cycle.18  Clearly,  it  is  possible  to  add  data  to  the 
storage,  or  "data  bank,"  by  adding  cards  to  the 
existing  cycle— e.g.,  adding  a  15th,  16th,  17th,  etc.— 
card  or  by  changing  or  adding  a  data  type  code.  Thus 
the  data  bank  may  be  stored  by  unit  of  government, 
by  year,  with  revenues,  expenditures  and  socio-eco- 
nomic data  following  each  other  in  any  order.  Using 
this  basic  data  bank  format  the  computer  may  pro- 
vide a  current  statement  of  the  annual  revenue  and 
expenditure  summary  for  each  unit  of  government; 
or  it  may  analyze  the  historic  trend  of  revenues  and 
expenditures;  or  it  may  predict  changes  in  revenues 
and  expenditures  over  time;  or  it  may  analyze  or 
evaluate  particular  expenditure  functions  against 
revenue  sources  by  character  of  the  revenue  source; 
or  it  may  provide  the  answer  to  specific  legislative  or 
other  questions  pertaining  to  any  given  fiscal  or  eco- 
nomic question  for  which  data  is  available,  for  any 
or  all  units  of  government. 

Table  4  shows  a  sample  of  an  annual  revenue  sum- 
mary statement  which  could  be  provided  each  year  as 
a  regular  report.  The  sample  is  for  the  City  of  Albany 
in  Alameda  County.  The  summary  report  shows  the 
city,  the  county,  the  year  (when  modified)  the  total 
amount  of  each  revenue  item  and  category,  and  the 
percent  that  each  revenue  item  is  of  the  total  revenue. 
The  city  data  may  be  summarized  for  each  county 
in  the  same  fashion.  The  codes  indicated  show  that 
each  city  summary  statement  contains  54  revenue 
items.  The  code  names  are  shown  on  the  right  hand 
margin  of  the  Table  4,  and  relate  to  Tables  1  and  2. 

The  final  step  that  was  necessary  was  to  tie  the 
revenue  categories  meaningfully  into  the  expendi- 
ture categories.  The  relevant  expenditure  categories 
are  shown  on  the  left  hand  margin  of  Table  4.  Cities 
receive  general  fund  revenues  (code  item  1-31  in- 
clusive) with  the  total  general  fund  or  fiscal  affairs — 
non-tied  revenues — shown  on  a  magnitude  and  as  a 


18  Some  excess  coding-  was  placed  on  the  cards  for  precautionary 
purposes.  The  basic  coding-  information  needed  by  the  com- 
puter are  seen  in  columns  1,  2,  4,  5,  12,  13. 
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percent  of  total  revenue  in  line  32.  Revenues  received 
as  tied  or  special  fund  revenues  are  indicated  on  the 
left-hand  margin  of  Table  4. 

The  maintenance  and  management  of  public  moneys 
is  a  fiscal  affairs  function.  The  specific  functions  car- 
ried out  under  this  general  category  are  listed  as  Item 
4,  Table  2,  entitled  "fiscal  affairs  function."  They  in- 
clude the  duties  of  the  assessor  who  levies  and  col- 
lects taxes  on  property;  the  tax  collector  to  whom 
the  moneys  are  paid;  and  the  treasurer  who  manages 


the  funds  and  assures  that  the  moneys  are  available 
in  the  required  amounts  to  the  expending  agencies  or 
officers.  The  manner  in  which  these  general  fund 
revenues  will  be  expended  will  be  determined  by  the 
demand  pattern  of  the  community  involved  through 
the  decisions  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  expending  level  of  government.  While  the 
actions  of  other  levels  of  government  frequently 
modify  the  amount  of  control  and  the  extent  of  deci- 
sion  making  of   other   levels  of   government,   direct 


TABLE  4 

SAMPLE,  ANNUAL   REVENUE  SUMMARY 

1961-62 


Alameda 

Albany 

Percent- 

Code names 

County 

City 

Code 

Amount 

ages 

4 .    Fiscal  affairs  function 

Treasurer — General  fund 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
3 
4 

327,339.00 

22,073.00 

2,156.00 

351,568.00 

41.00 

2.76 

.27 

44.04 

Local  sources  of  revenue  - 

Property  tax:  secured 

:   unsecured 
:  other 
:  total 

2 

5 

13,306.00 

1.66 

-Franchise  taxes 

2 

6 

176,864.00 

22.1 5 

-Sales  and  use  taxes 

2 

7 

485 . 00 

.06 

-Other  nonproperty  taxes 

2 

8 

190,655.00 

23.88 

• 

-Total  nonproperty  taxes  (E  5-7) 

2 

9 

542,223.00 

67.93 

-Total  local  tax  collections 

2 

10 

37,760.00 

4.73 

—Licenses  and  permits 

2 

11 

18,818.00 

2.35 

—Fines  and  penalties 

2 

12 

13,666.00 

1.71 

—From  use  of  money  and  property 

2 
2 

13 

.00 

.00 

Fees  and  charges  :   Zoning  and  subdivision 

14 

123.00 

.01 

:  Other  filing  fees 

2 
2 

15 
16 

726.00 
253 . 00 

.09 
.03 

:  Local  assessments 

:  Other  government  charges 

2 
2 
2 

17 
18 
19 

.00 

.00 

:  Sale  of  property 

.00 

.00 

:  City-owned  enterprise 

.00 

.00 

:  Nongovernment  source 

2 

20 

:>,  157.00 

.64 

:  Other 
:  Total 

2 

21 

76,503.00 

9.58 

2 

22 

618,726.00 

77.51 

—Total  local  sources 

2 

23 

.00 

.00 

Revenue  from  local 
government 

-Grants  from  counties 

2 

24 

137.00 

.01 

Revenue  from  state 
government 

—In  lieu  property  tax:  Trailer  coach  tax 

2 

25 

76,605.00 

9.59 

:  Vehicle  tax 
:  Total 
In  lieu  sales  tax         :  Alcoholic  beverage  tax 

2 
2 

26 
27 

76,742.00 
10,100.00 

9.61 
1.26 

2 

28 

.00 

.00 

Other  in  lieu  taxes 

2 

29 

3,000.00 

.37 

Other  state  grants 

2 

30 

89,842.00 

1 1 .  25 

Total  from  state  government 

2 

31 

.00 

.00 

Revenue  from  federal  government      Federal  grants 

2 

32 

708,568.00 

88.77 

Total  general  funds  receh 

•ed 

2 

33 

1,080.00 
.00 
.00 

.13 

.00 
.00 

Local  sources  of  revenue 

—Charges  and  fees:  Vital  statistics 
:  Sewer  charges 

7.    Public  health  revenues 

2 
2 

34 
35 

:  Refuse  collection 

2 

36 

63.00 

.00 

:  Sale  of  refuse 

2 

37 

.00 

.00 

:  Health  inspection  fees 

2 

38 

.00 

.00 

:  First  aid  and  ambulance 

2 

39 

63.00 

.00 

:  Total  charges  and  fees 

X.    Public  safety  revenues 

2 
2 

40 
41 

333.00 
.00 

.04 
.00 

Local  sources  of  revenue 

Charges  and  fees:  Special  police 

:  Special  Ere 

2 

42 

.00 

.00 

:  Plan  checking  fees 

2 

43 

121.00 

.01 

:  Animal  shelter 

2 

44 

454.00 

.05 

:  Total 

U.    Public  education  revenues 

2 

2 

45 
40 

1,416.00 
.00 

.17 
.00 

Local  sources  of  revenue 
Local  sources  of  revenue 

Charges  and  fees:  Library  fines 
Charges  and  fees:  Engineering  fees 

12.    Transportation  revenues 

2 

47 

.00 

.00 

:  Street  and  curb  repairs 

2 

48 

735.00 

.09 

:  Sale  of  maps 

2 

49 

735.00 

.09 

-  -Total  local  and  total  charges  and  fees 

2 

50 

33,940.00 

4.25 

Revenue  from  local 
government 

— Other:  Gas  tax  grant 

2 

51 

45,831  .00 

5 .  74 

Revenue  from  stale 
government 

—Highway  use  tax:  Gasoline  tax 

2 

52 

80.506.00 

10.08 

Total  transportation 

! 

2 

2 

53 
54 

0,117.00 
798,204.00 

.76 
•     100.00 

Local  sources  of  revenue 
( Irani!  total 

— Charges  and  fees 

SOURCE:  Calculated  from  Cities  of  California  1961-62,  office  of  the  State  Cout roller. 
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expenditure  from  general  fund  revenues  still  rests 
with  the  level  of  government  whoso  treasury  contains 
these  general  funds. 

The  last  five  items  of  the  left-hand  margin  are  ear- 
marked or  tied  funds  (covering  the  funds  listed  in 
codes  34  through  54  as  detailed  in  the  right-hand 
margin).  The  revenues  collected  under  codes  34 
through  39,  for  instance,  come  from  charges  and  ices 
collected  by  cities  for  sewer  service,  refuse  collection, 
sale  of  refuse,  health  inspection,  and  first  aid  and 
ambulance.  These  are  Public  Health  services  and, 
once  collected,  are  used  to  help  finance  the  public 
lieal th  program  for  which  they  were  collected.  In  any 
breakdown  of  expenditures  then,  these  funds  will  be 
mentified  by  sourer  to  help  identify  the  manner  in 
which  expenditures  are  funded. 

Possible  Uses  of  This  Intergovernmental  Study: 
Units  of  Government 

The  first  major  problem  of  the  legislator  is  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  present  programs.  The  second  prob- 
lem involves  projection  of  the  intent,  scope,  cost  and 
source  of  revenues  for  existing  and  contemplated  pro- 
grams. This  includes  projection  of  revenues,  of  ex- 
penditure, of  deficits,  and  of  future  government  pro- 
gram needs.  The  legislator  needs  to  know,  in  the  case 
of  existing  programs,  what  each  program  presently 
looks  like  in  these  areas  and  what  each  can  be  ex- 
pected to  look  like  in  the  future.  For  a  new  program, 
not  only  the  initial  impact  but.  the  probable  picture 
5  or  10  years  after  its  inception  must  be  estimated. 
For  either  existing  programs  or  contemplated  pro- 
grams, the  accuracy  of  this  analysis  will  depend  upon 
Ihe  data  available  and  on  the  ability  to  forecast  relev- 
ant variables.  The  legislator  must  make  his  decisions 
on  present  and  projected  fact  or  variable.  Not  only 
accuracy  is  involved.  The  form  in  which  the  data  is 
available  may  completely  preclude  its  use  since  time 
and  costs  are  frequently  controlling  factors  in  the 
extent  of  the  analysis  undertaken. 

Each  of  the  377  cities  as  of  1961-62,  in  California 
fulfills  certain  functions  for  which  it  is  entirely  re- 
sponsible, fiscally  and  administratively.  Responsibility 
for  the  administration  and  funding  of  certain  other 
functions  is  shared  with  other  levels  of  government. 
Each  city  illustrates  a  peculiar  revenue  pattern  from 
which  it  derives  its  funds.  This  pattern  may  well  il- 
lustrate a  city's  effort  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities; 
the  method  it  has  chosen  to  raise  its  revenue;  and 
its  potential  capacity  or  incapacity  to  function  in  cer- 
tain areas. 


There  were,  for  instance,  13  cities  in  Alameda 
County  in  1961-62.  Table  5  contains  the  countywide 
city  revenue  summary  for  Alameda  County.  Cities  in 
Alameda  County  obtained  an  average  of  39.68  percent 
of  their  total  funds  from  secured  property  tax 
amounting  to  $27,034,711.  Likewise,  cities  of  Alameda 
County  received  4.85  percent  of  their  total  revenue 
from  taxes  on  unsecured  property  amounting  to  $3,- 
304,686.  Thus  cities  in  Alameda  County  received  12 
percent  of  their  total  property  tax  revenue  from  un- 
secured property  (ignoring  tax  delinquency  collections 
which  fluctuate  widely  from  year  to  year).  Examina- 
tion of  another  part  of  this  study  shows  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  assessed  value  of  property  inside 
cities  in  Alameda  County  in  1962  was  on  the  secured 
rolls  and  10  percent  of  the  value  of  properties  inside 
cities  was  unsecured.  The  staff's  tentative  conclusion 
is  that  unsecured  property  inside  cities  in  Alameda 
County  is  being  taxed  more  heavily  than  (relative  to) 
secured  property.  While  more  study  is  necessary  on 
this  to  come  to  any  definitive  conclusions,  the  study 
provides  access  to  this  type  of  information  quite 
easily. 

The  information  concerning  Albany  (Alameda 
County)  shown  in  Table  4,  indicated  that  Albany  re- 
ceived 41  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  secured 
property  tax  and  2.76  percent  from  unsecured  prop- 
erty tax  as  contrasted  to  the  countywide  average  for 
cities  of  39.68  percent  and  4.9  percent  respectively. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cities  in  Alameda  County  show 
a  percentage  of  total  revenue  received  from  property 
taxes  that  varies  from  between  17.72  percent  to  82.89 
percent. 

The  cities  in  Alameda  County  received  about  19.4 
percent  of  their  total  revenue  from  sales  taxes  (from 
Table  5).  Albany  received  22  percent  of  its  revenue 
from  sales  taxes.  Total  revenue  from  sales  taxes  varied 
for  the  cities  in  Alameda  County  from  between  0.87 
percent  to  37.00  percent. 

In  the  area  of  charges  and  fees  for  services,  the 
cities  in  Alameda  County  acquired  an  average  of  2.41 
percent  of  their  revenue  from  public  health  service 
charges  and  fees  (code  39).  They  varied,  however, 
from  as  much  as  no  return  in  three  cities  to  10.9  per- 
cent of  revenue  in  one.  Charges  and  fees  for  public 
safety  services  ranged  from  no  return  in  two  cities  to 
0.94  percent;  the  average  return  was  0.11  percent  of 
total  revenue  (code  44).  Charges  and  fees  for  such 
services  as  engineering,  street  and  curb  repairs,  and 
sale  of  maps  averaged  0.34  percent  of  revenues  (code 
49)  with  a  spread  of  from  0  in  three  cities  to  0.43 
percent. 
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This  pattern  of  wide  variation  in  the  extent  to 
which  all  and  specific  sources  of  revenues  are  tapped 
is  apparent  in  all  of  the  cities  in  all  counties.19  These 
patterns  may  have  developed,  and  continue  to  exist, 
because  of  peculiar  socio-economic  factors.  A  city  with 
a  large  business  and  industrial  community  may  be 
more  able  to  depend  on  sales  and  franchise  taxes  than 
communities  with  a  smaller  commercial  base  thereby 
reducing;  its  property  taxes. 


18  The  computations  from  which  this  information  is  drawn  is 
contained  in  a  number  of  bound  volumes  presently  on  file 
with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Revenue 
and  Taxation. 


For  instance,  cities  in  Los  Angeles  County  raised 
(in  the  aggregate)  the  following  percentages  of  total 
revenue  from  the  indicated  sources : 

Code  Source  of  revenue  Percent  of  revenue 

1  Secured  property  tax 29.18 

2  Unsecured  property  tax 4.38 

5  Franchise  tax 1.20 

6  Sales  and  use  tax 20.70 

21  Fees  and  charges   (total) 23.40 

18  Revenue  from  city-owned  enterprise 5.25 

32  Total  fiscal  affairs  revenue 88.12 

To  indicate  generally  the  degree  of  variation  in  reve- 
nue sources,  the  following  ranges  are  significant  for 
the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Thirteen  of  the  cities 


TABLE  5 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY  SUMMARY 

1961-62 


Percent- 

County 

Code 

Amount 

ages 

Code  names 

4.  Fiscal  affairs  function 

1 

27,034,771,00 

39.68 

Local  sources  of  revenue  — Property  tax:  secured 

2 

3,304,686.00 

4.85 

:  unsecured 

Treasurer — General  fund.. 

3 

544,765.00 

.79 

:  other 

4 

30,884,222.00 

45.33 

:  total 

5 

820,927.00 

1.20 

— Franchise  taxes 

6 

13,201,330.00 

19.37 

— Sales  and  use  taxes 

7 

485.00 

.00 

— Other  nonproperty  taxes 

8 

14,022,742.00 

20.58 

— Total  nonproperty  taxes  (E  5-7) 

9 

44,906,964.00 

65.91 

— Total  local  tax  collections 

10 

3,981,065.00 

5.84 

— Licenses  and  permits 

11 

2,652,673.00 

3.89 

— Fines  and  penalties 

12 

918,517.00 

1.34 

— From  use  of  money  and  property 

13 

119.310.00 

.17 

— Fees  and  charges:  Zoning  and  subdivision 

14 

5,096.00 

.00 

:  Other  filing  fees 

15 

80,905.00 

.11 

:  Local  assessments 

16 

174,875.00 

.25 

:  Other  government  charges 

17 

1,221,472.00 

1.79 

:  Sale  of  property 

18 

966,070.00 

1.41 

:  City-owned  enterprise 

19 

195,085.00 

.28 

:  Nongovernment  source 

20 

650,248.00 

.95 

:  Other 

21 

10,965,316.00 

16.09 

:  Total 

22 

55,872,280.00 

82.01 

— Total  local  sources 

23 

132,187.00 

.19 

Revenue  from  local  government— Grants  from  counties 

24 

13,609.00 

.01 

Revenue  from  state  government — In  lieu  property  tax:  Trailer  coach  tax 

25 

4,229,158.00 

6.20 

:  Vehicle  tax 

26 

4,242,767.00 

6.22 

:  Total 

27 

565,829.00 

.83 

— In  lieu  sales  tax         :  Alcoholic  beverage  tax 

28 

28,398.00 

.04 

— Other  in  lieu  taxes 

29 

69,926.00 

.10 

— Other  state  grants 

30 

4,906,930.00 

7.20 

— Total  from  state  government 

31 

107,926.00 

.15 

Revenue  from  federal  government — Federal  grants 

32 

61,019,323.00 

89.56 

Total  general  funds  received 

5.  General  revenues.    ._• 

33 

15,146.00 

.02 

Local  sources  of  revenue  — Charges  and  fees :  Vital  statistics 

:  Sewer  charges 

7.  Public  health  revenues 

34 

701/718.00 

1.03 

35 

936,492.00 

1.37 

:  Refuse  collection 

36 

63.00 

.00 

:  Sale  of  refuse 

37 

6,751.00 

.00 

:  Health  inspection  fees 

38 

.00 

.00 

:  First  aid  and  ambulance 

39 

1,645,024.00 

2.41 

:  Total  charges  and  fees 

8.  Public  safety  revenues 

40 

32,297.00 

.04 

Local  sources  of  revenue  — Charges  and  fees:  Special  police 

41 

5,700.00 

.00 

:  Special  fire 

42 

24,675.00 

.03 

:  Plan  checking  fees 

43 

18,794.00 

.02 

:  Animal  shelter 

44 

81,466.00 

.11 

:  Total 

11.  Public  education  revenues  - 

45 

106,433.00 

.15 

Local  sources  of  revenue  — Charges  and  fees :  Library  fines 

12.  Transportation  revenues  . . 

46 

198,903.00 

.29 

Local  sources  of  revenue  — Charges  and  fees:  Engineering  fees 

47 

26,569.00 

.03 

:  Street  and  curb  repairs 

48 

11,474.00 

.01 

:  Sale  of  maps 

49 

236,946.00 

.34 

— Total  local  and  total  charges  and  fees 

50 

1,311,540.00 

1.92 

Revenue  from  local  government — Other:  Gas  tax  grant 

51 

2,421,859.00 

3.55 

Revenue  from  state  government  — Highway  use  tax :  Gasoline  tax 

52 

3,970,345.00 

5.82 

Total  transportation 

Natural  resources 

53 

1,288,522.00 

1.89 

Local  sources  of  revenue  — Charges  and  fees 

54 

68,126,259.00 

100.00 

Grand  total 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Cities  of  California,  1961-62,  Sacramento,  Calculated.  See  Table  4. 
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in  Los  Angeles  County  (in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1961-62)  received  no  revenue  from  secured  property 
taxation.  One  city  received  as  high  as  60  percent  of 
its  total  revenue  from  this  source.  Several  additional 
cities  received  under  1  percent  of  total  revenue  from 
secured  property  tax  levies. 

The  percentage  of  total  revenue  received  by  Los 
Angeles  County  cities  from  sales  and  use  tax  varied 
from  0.00  to  85.54  percent,  with  a  number  of  cities  in 
both  the  lower  and  higher  ranges.  A  relatively  large 
number  of  the  cities  had  no  revenue  shown  from  either 
property  tax,  franchise  tax,  or  sales  and  use  tax.  City 
moneys  received  from  charges  and  fees  including  re- 
turn from  city-owned  enterprises  varied  (for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  cities)  from  0.74  percent  to  48.44 
percent.  The  present  controversy  between  many  coun- 
ties and  their  cities  over  distribution  of  the  sales  tax 
and  increasing  local  government  pressures  for  increas- 
ing the  tax  both  stem  from  this  pattern  for  raising 
revenue.  The  cities  and  counties  making  little  effort 
to  levy  local  property  taxes  may  be  pushing  the  hard- 
est for  more  sales  taxes.  Analysis  of  the  effect  of  any 
bill  presenting  a  proposal  for  a  sales  tax  increase  can 
be  made  at  once  when  the  data  bank  is  complete. 

Such  a  tool  is  also  useful  for  determining  the 
amount  of  effort  each  city,  county,  or  region  is  pres- 
ently making  toward  solving  its  own  fiscal  problems. 
Since  the  state  shares  responsibility  in  many  programs 
with  local  government  units,  each  must  carry  its 
allotted  share  of  the  load.  Failure  to  do  so  can  cause 
serious  dislocations  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  affected 
unit ;  in  the  quality  of  the  service  jointly  performed ; 
and  in  the  local,  regional  and  statewide  economic 
structure.  It  has  been  charged  in  recent  legislative 
sessions  that  the  state  has  been  neglecting  its  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  financing  education.  The  charge 
has  been  made  that  while  the  Legislature  has  expanded 
educational  services  and  requirements,  it  has  failed  to 
consider  methods  of  financing  them.  Los  Angeles'  re- 
quest for  a  greater  share  in  ABC  funds  stems  from  a 
similar  problem.  The  so-called  "revolving  door" 
policy  towards  drunks  and  alcoholics  has,  they  claim, 
placed  an  undue  burden  on  the  city's  expenditures  for 
corrections.  How  much  of  a  burden  the  Legislature  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  courts  on  the  other  have  created 
needs  analysis  before  definitive  legislative  action  can 
be  taken:  Such  analysis  can  now  be  done  relatively 
quickly,  accurately  and  inexpensively. 

Not  all  of  the  need  for  change  of  present  policy  lies 
at  the  state  level.  The  Legislature  needs  to  know,  pre- 
cisely, how  the  local  units  participating  in  shared  pro- 
grams are  performing  their  functions.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  mental  health  program  are  illustrative. 


Short-Doyle  funds  were  made  available  in  1958  to 
supplement  local  expenditures  in  this  field  to  aid  local 
governments  to  increase  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  mental  health  services.  It  has  recently  been 
alleged  by  various  groups  that  some  cities  are  using 
these  Short-Doyle  funds  to  replace  local  funds.  The 
staff  can  now  determine  whether  the  allegations  are 
true  and  whether  communities  are  similarly  circum- 
venting other  areas  legislative  intent.20 

Regional  Analysis 

One  of  the  very  great  problems  for  the  government 
and  the  legislative  planner  is  regional  (substate) 
economic  analysis.  The  effort  is  made  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  because  economic  change  tends  to  take 
place  on  a  regional  basis.  The  economy  of  a  city,  a 
county  or  a  state — the  tax  base  upon  which  they  draw 
and  the  citizenry  for  which  they  expend  money  to 
furnish  services — does  not  exist  in  isolation.  The 
greater  metropolitan  areas  extend  over  entire  counties 
or  portions  of  several  counties  while  encompassing 
innumerable  cities.  Agricultural  belts  are  contained 
by  geography  and  not  by  political  boundaries.  Dislo- 
cations within  the  state's  economy  varies  in  effect 
from  region  to  region.  The  intensity  of  these  disloca- 
tions depends  upon  the  economic  structure  of  the 
given  region.  The  degree  to  which  state  and  federal 
participation  is  required  in  the  various  socio-economic 
programs,  i.e.,  welfare,  education,  unemployment,  pub- 
lic health,  and  many  more  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  an  area  to  fulfill  the  demands  made  upon  its  local 
government. 

Socio-economic  dislocations  vary  from  region  to 
region  over  time,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  As  they 
vary,  the  participating  units  of  government  must  alter 
their  programs  and,  therefore,  their  expenditure  and 
revenue  patterns.  Usually  this  is  done  after  the  fact. 
It  may  now  be  possible  to  anticipate  problem  areas  in 
California  and  to  take  preventive  measures  before  the 
extremes  of  dislocation  set  in. 

It  is  presently  predicted,  for  instance,  that  by  1980 
one-half  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  nation's  major 
cities  will  be  undereducated,  unemployed,  unemploy- 
able, wards  of  the  state,  or  social  misfits.  Such  a  pre- 
diction has  alarming  implications  for  California's 
economy,  and  for  the  demands  which  will  be  made 
upon  its  governmental  bodies.  Alleviation  of  the  im- 
pact of  such  a  change  in  California's  social  structure 
will  depend,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the  public  pro- 
grams instituted  between  1965  and  1980. 


20  This    would    be    done    using   the    analytic    structure    discussed 
above  by  either  regular  or  special  analyses. 
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The  creation  of  these  programs,  of  alterations  in 
existing  program  patterns,  cannot  be  done  efficiently 
solely  through  the  analysis  of  expenditure  and  reve- 
nue patterns.  Analysis  must  also  be  made  of  the  socio- 
economic factors  which  brought  about  these  patterns, 
and  at  which  these  patterns  are  directed.  The  program 
designed  for  studying  intergovernmental  fiscal  rela- 
tions is  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  the  handling  of 
the  variety  of  material  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
studies. 

For  example,  the  program  is  designed  to  furnish 
maximum  detail  about  each  unit  of  government.  From 
the  data  bank  select  all  of  the  relevant  data  on  each 
unit  of  government  within  a  region,  and  all  of  the 
socio-economic  factors  pertaining  to  the  region.  An 
analysis  may  then  be  made  of  the  character  of  the 
population  upon  which  each  source  of  local  revenue 
has  incidence.  The  result  might  look  something  like 
this: 

The  bulk  of  the  funds  raised  by  a  county  are 
from  the  property  tax.  In  addition,  most  of  the 
cities  and  all  of  the  school  districts  and  special 
districts  in  the  region  rely  on  the  property  tax 
for  the  bulk  of  their  funds.  Several  of  the  cities 
are  found  to  receive  little  or  no  in-lieu  taxes 
indicating  that  they  are  "bedroom"  areas.  Most 
of  these  areas  will  be  characterized  by  individual 
home  ownership  with  only  a  small  renter  class. 
The  incidence  of  all  direct  property  taxes  as  Avell 
as  such  indirect  property  levies  as  charges  and 
fees  for  such  services  as  sewage  disposal,  garbage 
collection,  water,  and  so  forth  will  fall  on  the 
property  owner.  As  heavier  demands  are  made  on 


the  county  for  social  services,  property  taxes  are 
increased.  This  erodes  the  tax  base  for  the  other 
units  of  government  which  also  depend  upon  the 
property  tax  for  revenue. 

For  some,  the  solution  is  more  dependence  on 
in-lieu  taxes.  This  is  not  an  available  solution 
however  for  those  cities  lacking  a  business  or 
industrial  sector.  Just  as  raising  the  sales  tax 
would  be  of  no  aid  to  such  a  city,  neither  would 
the  city  wide  income  tax  presently  being  contem- 
plated by  some  cities. 

There  are  at  least  four  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem.  First  would  be  to  find  some  other 
means  of  financing  county  expenditures.  This 
might  be  done  through  a  countywide  income  tax ; 
or  an  increase  in  sales  taxes  for  county  use.  A 
second  might  be  to  incorporate  the  "bedroom 
areas"  into  the  more  diversified  cities  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  them  thereby  broadening  the 
revenue  base  for  services  rendered  in  the  area. 
Third  would  be  a  greater  participation  in  local 
social  programs  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  fed- 
eral government  in  the  form  of  grants  and  sub- 
ventions. And  fourth,  since  any  appreciable  dis- 
location would  undoubtedly  see  a  demand  for  an 
increase  in  the  third  solution,  some  combination 
of  the  three  might  be  feasible. 

Conclusion 

The  legislative  prerogative  and  government  plan- 
ning constitute  a  complex  problem.  Its  solution  will 
stand  on  the  areas  economic  structure  and  potential. 
To  define  this  structure  and  potential  is  one  of  the 
major  subjects  of  this  study  in  intergovernmental 
fiscal  relations. 


CHAPTER  3 


COUNTY  EXPENDITURES 


COUNTY  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

Chapters  1  and  2  have  already  presented  the  gen- 
eral structure  that  the  examination  of  local  govern- 
ment revenues  and  expenditures  will  take.  It  now  ap- 
pears appropriate  to  examine  the  structure  of  county 
expenditures. 

Expenditures  arise  because  of  public  demands  for 
services.  The  pattern  of  expenditures  displayed  by  a 
county  illustrates  the  character  of  the  services  de- 
manded by  its  population,  and  the  government  struc- 
ture that  has  arisen  to  administer  to  these  demands. 

There  are,  therefore,  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  county  expenditure  programs  one 
county  at  a  time  rather  than  attempting  to  aggregate 
and  discuss  the  problem  in  terms  of  aggregates,  or  in 
terms  of  a  hypothetical  "average"  county. 

( 'ounties  differ  from  one  another  for  a  number  of 
reasons  including  the  character  of  their  populations, 
the  type  and  efficacy  of  their  economies,  their  topog- 
raphy and  their  geographic  location,  among  others. 
Because  of  the  many  ways  in  which  they  differ,  one 
should  expect  a  difference  in  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
the  services  they  perform  and,  therefore,  in  the 
expenditure    patterns   that   they   display. 

The  first  reason  for  expecting  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  county  expenditure  patterns  is  that  some  of  the 
relatively  sparsely  populated  counties  comprise  a 
relatively  large  land  area.  In  aggregate  amounts, 
these  counties  could  be  expected  to  show  a  heavier 
expenditure  on  highways  and  roads  than  counties  of 
smaller  territory.  But  an  even  more  marked  varia- 
tion is  found  when  one  looks  at  some  other  measure  of 
cost  for  these  programs. 

For  instance,  an  examination  of  Appendix  II 
shows  that  Alameda  County,  one  of  the  populous  and 
industrial  counties  of  California  with  a  population 
of  946,700  as  of  June  30,  19G2,  incurred  total  expendi- 
ture on  roads,  transportation,  and  public  works  of 
$4,534,299,  or  5.74  percent  of  total  county  expendi- 
tures. At  the  same  time  Alpine  County,  a  rural 
county  with  a  large  area,  had  expenditures  for  roads, 
transportation,  and  public  works  amounting  to  $123,- 
874  which  was  52  percent  of  total  county  expendi- 
tures. 


The  second  reason  has  to  do  with  the  character  of 
the  economic  activity  of  the  counties  involved.  For 
illustrative  purposes,  three  categories  to  define  gen- 
erally the  character  of  the  economic  activities  of 
counties  were  selected.  All  counties  have  been  fitted 
into  one  of  these  categories. 

In  the  first  category  six  counties  were  selected 
which  may  be  defined  as  industrial  because  of  the 
nature  and  major  characteristic  of  the  economic 
activity  that  occurs  in  them.  These  counties  are  Ala- 
meda, Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Orange.  Of  these,  Los  Angeles  is  similar 
to  the  type  of  economy  found  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  because  of  its  wide  economic  diversifica- 
tion. San  Diego,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises  an 
economy  which  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  a 
single  type  of  industrial  activity. 

The  second  type  of  counties  includes  those  which 
have  timber  as  their  primary  basis  for  economic 
activity  or,  at  least,  they  have  a  relatively  heavy 
timber  basis  to  support  their  economy.  Table  6  in- 
dicates that  there  are  a  total  of  some  21  counties  that 
may  be  classified  as  such  counties.  There  are  essen- 
tially three  subgroups  of  timber  counties  with  each 
subgroup  representing  the  extent  to  which  timber 
is  important  to  the  economy  of  the  counties.  The  first 
15  counties  listed  on  the  table  are  those  in  which 
commercial  forest  acreage  is  in  excess  of  50  percent 
of  the  total  land  area  of  the  county.  The  timber  in- 
dustry is  the  basis  for  economic  activity  in  these 
counties.  A  second  group  contains  those  counties  in 
which  the  total  commercial  forest  area  ranges  from 
31  to  49  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  Three  counties 
in  which  commercial  timber  lands  constitute  from  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  land  area  make  up  a  third  group. 
The  timber  industry  has  a  substantial  effect,  at  least, 
in  their  economic  activities. 

The  third  major  type  of  counties  contains  those 
which  are  primarily  dependent — or  at  least  to  some 
significant  extent  dependent— upon  agriculture  and 
extractive  industries.  There  are  a  total  of  31  counties 
which  are  economically  based  upon  these  industries. 

The  third  reason  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  county 
expenditures  and  revenues  has  to  do  with  the  levels 
of  economic  activity  prevailing  in  a  county's  economy. 
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TABLE  6 

TIMBER   ECONOMIC  BASE  COUNTIES 

1963 

CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES 


County- 


Total  land 
area 


Commercial 
forest 


Percent 

commercial 

forest 


Private 
forest 


Percent 


National 
forest 


Percent 


I 

Primarily  Timber — Over  50  Percent 

Del  Norte .    .. 

641,920 

462,720 
1,644,800 
2,042,240 
1,096,960 
4,039,680 

613,120 
2,286,720 
2,618,880 
1,937,920 

625,920 
2,430,720 

911,360 
1,455.360 
2,224,480 

601,700 

425,000 
1,445,200 
1,721,900 

832,300 
3,039,400 

456,000 
1,623,000 
1,592,200 
1.170,000 

371,700 
1,411,000 

501,900 

795,700 
1,225,539 

93.70 
91.80 
87.90 
84.30 
75.90 
75.20 
74.40 
71.00 
60.80 
60.40 
59.40 
58.00 
55.10 
54.70 
55.10 

152,000 
18,000 
317,000 
355,000 
359,000 
718,000 
92,000 

1,294,000 
217,000 
20,000 
231,000 
731,000 
231,000 
176,000 

1,056,000 

25.30 
4.20 
21.90 
21.00 
43.10 
23.60 
20.20 
79.70 
15.60 
1.70 
62.10 
51.90 
46.00 
22.10 
86.20 

449,700 

407,000 

1,128,200 

1,366,900 

473,300 

2,321,400 

364,000 

329,000 

1,375,200 

1,150,000 

140,700 

680,000 

270,900 

619,700 

169,539 

74.70 

95.80 

Plumas,   .    ._ ._ 

Trinity ...    .      ...    . .. .   . 

El  Dorado.    

78.10 
79.00 
56.90 

76.40 

79.80 

20.30 

84.40 

98.30 

Nevada . 

37.90 
48.10 

54.00 

77.90 

13.80 

II.  Important  Timber  Base — 31  to  49  Percent 


803,840 
657,280 
1,064,320 
2,910,080 
1,904,640 
1,372,160 

320,100 
259,500 
362,800 
985,300 
637,600 
437,300 

39.80 
39.40 
34.00 
33.90 
33.50 
31.90 

70,000 
167,000 
239,000 
377,000 
230,000 

33,000 

21.90 
64.30 
65.00 
38.30 
36.10 
7.50 

250,100 
92,500 
123,800 
608,300 
407,600 
404,300 

78.10 

35.70 

Butte   . 

34.10 

61.70 

Tehama 

63.90 

92.50 

III.  Some  Timber 

— 25  to  30  Percent 

Tulare. 

3,096,320 
1,010,560 
3,816,960 

906,800 

292,000 

1,023,700 

29.30 
29.90 
26.80 

18,000 

292,000 

40,000 

2.00 

100.00 

3.90 

888,800 

00 

983,700 

98.00 

0.00 

Fresno.. 

96.10 

NOTE: 

1  The  table  includes  3  groups  of  counties  with  an  important  timber  base  in  their  economy.  Of  the  total  of  24  counties  shown,  only  21  of  the  counties  in  groups  I 
and  II  are  considered  as  timber  counties  or  counties  whose  economic  base  is  primarily  dependent  upon  timber  activity.  For  some  purposes  however,  elsewhere 
in  the  chapter  all  24  counties  are  analyzed. 
SOURCE:  Calculated  from  information  provided  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  and  from  information  provided  by  California  Forest  Protective 
Association. 


The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  puts  out  periodic  reports 
on  the  states  and  their  local  subdivisions  in  which 
they  are  classified  as  depressed,  periodically  de- 
pressed, or  not  depressed.  Figure  1  and  Table  7  illus- 
trate these  classifications  as  they  apply  to  the  coun- 
ties in  California  for  1961-62. 

Among  the  factors  which  this  administration  looks 
to  in  classifying  a  county  are  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  area,  the  character  of  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  area,  the  general  level  of  economic 
activity,  migration  out  of  the  county,  the  degree  of 
deprivation  or  poverty  in  the  county,  and  so  forth. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  factors  which  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  looks  at  in  consider- 
ing this  situation,  but  the  general  idea  ties  in  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  unemployment  and  the  poverty 
problem  in  the  county.  In  rural  counties  where  un- 
employment is  not   the   same  measure   of  economic 


depression  that  it  is  for  urban  and  industrial  coun- 
ties, farm  or  rural  out-migration  is  used  more  heavily. 

The  study  which  the  staff  is  using  for  purposes 
of  this  report  was  put  out  in  1963,  and  covers  the 
period  up  through  1962.  This  was  as  close  as  we  could 
come  to  a  direct  tie-in  with  the  1961-62  fiscal  period 
which  we  have  considered  in  this  (experimental)  local 
government  study. 

Of  the  58  counties  in  California,  12  were  classified 
as  chronically  depressed,  22  were  classified  as  peri- 
odically depressed,  and  24  were  classified  as  not  de- 
pressed. 

The  distinction  between  a  depressed  county  and  a 
chronically  depressed  county  is  not  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  depression  or  in  the  magnitude  of  the  unem- 
ployment or  poverty  problem  in  the  county.  The  dis- 
tinction is  in  whether  the  county  remains  depressed 
over  a  period  of  time  or  periodically  (for  various 
reasons)  recovers.  By  comparing  the  counties  within 
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CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES:   REDEVELOPMENTAL 
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TABLE  7 

DEPRESSED  COUNTIES 
AS  OF  1963-1964 


Chronically  depressed 

Periodically  depressed 

Not  depressed 

Butte 

El  Dorado 

Alameda 

Del  Norte 

Fresno 

Alpine 

Lassen 

'ilenn 

Amador 

Madera 

Humboldt 

Calaveras 

Mendocino 

Inyo 

Colusa 

Nevada 

Kern 

Contra  Costa 

Plumas 

Lake 

Imperial 

Santa  Cruz 

Man; 

Kings 

Sierra 

Merced 

Los  Angeles 

Siskiyou 

Modoc 

Marin 

Stanislaus 

Mono 

Monterey 

Trinity 

San  Benito 

Napa 

San  Diego 

Orange 

San  Joaquin 

Placer 

Santa  Clara 

Riverside 

Shasta 

Sacramento 

Sonoma 

San  Bernardino 

Sutter 

San  Francisco 

Tulare 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Tuolumne 

San  Mateo 

Yolo 

Santa  Barbara 

Yuba 

Solano 

Tehama 

Ventura 

SOURCE:  Department  of  Commerce,  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, 1963,  compiled. 


each  of  the  economic  categories  set  forth  above  with 
the  A.R.A. 's  classification  of  economic  health,  some 
tentative  indications  with  respect  to  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  California's  economy  are  provided. 

The  counties  which  the  staff  has  classified  as  timber 
counties  illustrate  a  very  interesting*  connection  be- 
tween Tables  6  and  7  and  the  A.R.A. 's  classifications 
of  the  degrees  of  depression  and  nondepression.  Of 
the  21  timber  counties,  only  four — -Calaveras,  Alpine, 
Placer  and  Tehama — are  classified  as  not  depressed. 
There  is  no  particular  ranking  for  these  four  comities 
in  terms  of  the  percentages  of  total  land  area  in  com- 
mercial timberlancl.21  Alpine  County  recorded  91.8 
percent  of  its  land  area  as  commercial  timberland 
while  Tehama  has  only  33.5  percent  of  its  land  in  this 
classification. 

( )f  the  other  17  counties,  however,  10  fall  in  A.R.A. 's 
classification  of  chronically  depressed.  Indeed,  they 
constitute  the  bulk  of  this  classification  since  it  con 
tains  only  12  counties.  Thirteen  of  these  17  depressed 
comities  have  over  50  percent  of  their  land  area  in 
commercial  forest  lands.  Of  these,  7  are  classified  as 
chronically  depressed  and  6  as  periodically  depressed. 
In  addition,  3  of  the  counties  whose  land  areas  are 
covered  by  from  31-50  percent  of  commercial  timber, 
are  classed  as  chronically  depressed,  and  1  as  periodic- 


21  The  figures  on  Table  7,  for  federal  national  forest  area  are 
not  precisely  equal  to  federally  owned  commercial  forest 
area.  The  federal  national  forest  area  is  usually  larger  than 
the  part  of  the  national  forest  classified  as  commercial 
forest. 


ally  depressed.  All  3  of  the  counties  who  have  25-30 
percent  of  their  land  area  in  commercial  forests  are 
classed  as  periodically  depressed. 

There  are  31  counties  within  the  economic  classifi- 
cation of  agriculture-extractive.  Of  these,  2  are  classi- 
fied as  chronically  depressed,  and  12  as  periodically 
depressed.  The  2  chronically  depressed  counties  are 
Santa  Cruz  and  Stanislaus.  The  12  periodically  de- 
pressed counties  are  Fresno,  Glenn,  Inyo,  Kern,  Mari- 
posa, Merced,  San  Benito,  San  Joaquin,  Sonoma, 
Tulare,  Yolo,  and  Yuba: 

Whether  the  12  chronically  depressed  counties  be- 
long individually  to  the  industrial,  timber,  or  agricul- 
tural-extractive economic  category,  they  collectively 
illustrate  one  primary  economic  pattern:  They  are 
each  excessively  dependent  upon  one  type  of  economic 
activity.  Del  Norte,  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Diego  are  as 
alike  in  this  respect  as  they  are  different  from  Ala- 
meda or  Los  Angeles.  Although  dependency  upon  a 
single  type  of  industry  is  not  alone  a  cause  for  eco- 
tiomic  depression,  as  Alpine  County  illustrates,  once 
thai  industry  begins  to  decline  in  importance  in  the 
state,  or  in  the  regional  or  in  the  national  economy 
no  inborn  resilience  can  be  expected.  The  same  is  true 
of  those  counties  which  are  only  periodically  de- 
pressed; the  difference  is  mostly  one  of  the  degree  of 
dependency . 

To  illustrate,  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  San 
Diego's  economic  problems  stem  from  her  high  degree 
of  dependency  upon  the  manned  aircraft  industry  and 
thai  the  decline  in  the  importance  of  this  industry 
has  had  far-reaching  effects  on  her  basic  economy. 
The  timber  counties  suffer  from  a  similar  problem.  As 
was  noted  in  this  committee's  study  on  timber,22  this 
also  represents  a  declining  industry.  Its  lessening 
strength  is  being  written  in  the  increasing  need  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  social  welfare  and 
public  health  expenditures  in  these  counties.  Santa 
Clara  is  heavily  dependent  upon  one  industry  but  it 
has  managed  sufficient  diversification  over  the  years 
so  as  to  stay  out  of  the  chronically  depressed  category. 
Its  periodic  depressions  could  become  longer  and  even- 
tually cause  its  reclassification,  however,  if  a  decline 
in  the  strength  of  the  electrical  and  electronic  industry 
should  prevail. 

Alpine  is  a  county  that  is  both  an  exception  and 
proves  a  rule.  Alpine  County  has  one  industry  and 
that  is  timber.  It  is  not  a  depressed  county  for  one 
very  good  reason.  So  far,  its  small  population  has 
worked  to  its  advantage  and  what  industry  it  pos- 


22  William    I.    Davisson,   William    K.    Schmelzle,    and   William    T. 
Rozell,    Jr.,    Taxation   of   Extractive   Industries,   1965. 
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sesses  is  able  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  its  labor  force.  The 
auestion  is,  of  course,  how  long  can  it  continue  to  do 
so  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  industry  involved  with 
its  slowly  but  steadily  weakening  market. 

This  leads  to  a  point  that  needs  further  amplifica- 
tion through  more  intensive  study.  The  six  industrial 
counties  contained  a  little  more  than  65  percent  of  all 
of  the  state's  population  in  1961-62.  If  one  adds  an 
additional  15  percent  to  this  as  being  in  peripheral 
counties  but  dependent  upon  their  industry  for  their 
income,  one  attains  the  80  percent  of  the  population 
that  is  generally  considered  to  be  urbanized.  Tins 
leaves  20  percent  of  the  population  as  being  residents 
of  about  48  counties.  The  economic  base  for  these 
counties  is  either  timber  or  agricultural-extractive. 
Combined,  these  two  economic  types  accounted  for 
only  8  to  10  percent  of  the  state's  total  product.  Ob- 
viously 20  percent  of  the  population  of  the  state,  then, 
is  being  supported  on  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
state's  income. 

This  has  some  important  implications  i''>\-  all  levels 
of  government.  Although  there  may  he  no  difference 
between  the  industrial  and  the  nonindustrial  counties 
in  the  kinds  of  services  needed,  there  may  he  a  marked 
difference  in  the  degree  to  which  any  one  type  or 
related  types  ace- needed.  .V  warping  effect  takes  place 
in  'expenditure  patterns  once  a  county's  economy 
begins  to  vary  in  efficacy.  As  an  economy  declines,  the 
demands  on  health  and  welfare  programs — and  prob- 
ably on  public  safety — increase.  At  the  same  time,  the 
patterns  of  revenue  sources  alter  with  certain  ones 
such  as  the  sales  and  income  taxes  losing  strength 
and  others  like  the  property  tax  being  forced  to  pick 
up  the  slack.  From  an  intergovernmental  point  of 
view,  as  the  various  expenditure  and  revenue  patterns 
■ ,  so  do  the  demands  on  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment shift,  and  their  capacities  to  meet  thes 
mands  change. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  should  be  obvious  that 
(lie  could  look  for  changes  in  the  magnitude  of  par- 
ticular expenditure  items,  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter and  strength  of  the  county's  economy.  While  it 
is  offered  here  only  as  a  hypothesis  for  now,  one  might 
expect,  for  instance,  that  chronically  depressed  coun- 
ties would  illustrate  an  increase  in  public  works  ex- 
penditures since  it  has  become  the  policy  of  the  federal 
government  to  bolster  sagging  economies  with  public 
works  projects.  Because  of  the  limits  of  time  that  have 
been  placed- on  this  study,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
measure  the  effects — either  in  the  case  of  the  total 
dollars  spent  or  in  the' case  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 


attempts  to  ameliorate  economic  decline — of  this  ac- 
tivity.23 

Using  the  basic  three-way  economic  base  classifica- 
tion, (industrial,  timber,  and  agricultural  and  extrac- 
tive industry  counties)  one  would  obviously  expect  a 
rather  different  expenditure  pattern  for  the  various 
counties.  This  of  course  would  be  further  influenced 
by  the  consideration  of  counties  as  depressed,  chron- 
ically depressed  or  not  depressed.  For  this  reason  it 
was  determined  to  examine  the  county  expenditure 
pattern  on  a  county -by-county  basis  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  analyze  such  patterns  on  the  basis  of  an 
' 'average  county." 

A  FLOW-OF-FUNDS  APPROACH 

Introduction 

In  considering  the  county  expenditure  pattern  set 
forth  above,  it  is  quite  important  to  keep  two  basic 
points  in  mind.  First,  the  primary  concern  is  with 
trying  to  develop  the  county  information  on  a  basis 
that  will  show  exactly  what  the  fiscal  position  of  the 
county  is.  That  is,  this  study  attempts  to  show  what 
the  county  revenue  and  expenditure  patterns  look  like 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  second  point  of  staff  interest  is  with  an  attempt 
to  show  county  expenditures  on  a  program  basis.  Thus 
vve  wish  tp  determine  exactly  how  a  particular  func- 
tion is  paid  for  and  what  part  of  it  is  in  fact  paid  for 
by  the  county  government,  what  part  by  the  state,  and 
what  part  by  the  federal  government.  While  we  have 
not  had  time  to  develop  this  type  of  analysis  in  detail 
all  functions,  the  analysis  later  in  this  chapter 
entitled  the  "Veteran's  Program,"  and  the  analysis 
in  Chapter  5  entitled  the  "AVelfare  Program"  will 
s  'curately  indicate  the  direction  such  analysis  should 
ti  ke. 

Pay-cs-You-Go  Financing 

There  is  a  well  defined  although,  largely  fictional 
concept  used  when  dealing  with  California  govern- 
ment at  any  level:  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  dif- 
ence  between  current  expenses  and  capital  outlay. 
( 'urrent  expense  items  presumably  refer  to  those  types 
<  ■'  things  either  supplies  such  as  paper,  pencils,  and 
so  forth  ;  or  pertinent  items  that  either  fall  below  a 
particular  dollar  amount,  or  are  considered  to  be  items 
that  will  be  expended  or  uspd  within  a  given  fiscal 
period. 


-■  There  is  some  doubt  that  the  building  of  a  new  highway  in  Pel 
Norte  County,  for  instance,  has  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  unemployment  picture  'n  that  county.  By  their  very 
nature,  large  public  works  projects  are  usually  carried  out 
by-  large  construction  companies  which  transfer  their  crews 
from  job  to  job,  This- needs  study  and  verification  and  its 
implications  more  clearly  dealt  with. 
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Capital  outlay  items,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  items  of  major  expenditure  propor- 
tions falling  above  some  certain  dollar  limit,  or  items 
that  will  presumably  have  a  useful  life  over  a  period 
of  years. 

In  some  instances,  the  distinction  has  been  taken 
a  bit  further  and  current  expenses  have  been  rather 
interestingly  defined  as  all  purchases  which  are  paid 
for  from  revenues  received  within  the  fiscal  year,  ex- 
clusive of  bond  financing.  Capital  outlay  in  this  same 
sense  has  been  equated  with  any  acquisitions  that  are 
paid  for  or  purchased  with  moneys  received  from  bond 
sales. 

The  discussion  of  government  financing  is  usually 
divided  into  three  parts.  First,  general  operations, 
which  refers  to  the  expenditures  (current  expense  or 
capital  outlay)  whose  purpose  is  directly  associated 
with  the  housekeeping  costs  of  government  or  with 
the  costs  of  keeping  government  itself  in  operation. 
This  might  include  everything  purchased  for  govern- 
ment use  but  paid  for  out  of  current  revenues.  The 
second  general  category  of  government  expenditure 
which  has  been  used  refers  to  public  service.  Public 
service  expenditures  are  those  expenditures  financed 
out  of  current  revenues  whose  purpose  is  not  to  sus- 
tain government  itself  but  to  serve  the  public  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  third  type  of  discussion  prevalent 
in  government  use  refers  to  the  capital  outlay  budget. 
And  capital  outlay  budget,  in  this  sense,  often  refers 
not  to  all  expenditures  for  so-called  noncurrent  ex- 
pense items,  but  simply  refers  to  those  expenditures 
for  noncurrent  expense  items  or  for  capital  goods  that 
will  be  financed  through  bond  issues. 

The  result  has  been  a  rather  interesting  dichotomy 
in  fiscal  policy  in  recent  years  from  which  consider- 
able debate  has  ensued.  The  debate  concerns  whether 
the  government  should  finance  capital  outlay  using 
only  current  revenues,  or  whether  such  outlays  should 
be  financed  through  bond  moneys.  For  instance,  should 
roads  be  constructed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  with  gas 
tax  moneys  ?  Alternatively,  should  roads  be  built  with 
bond  moneys?  Should  needed  schools  be  built  only 
with  current  tax  moneys  or  should  such  schools  be 
built  with  bonds?  If  bonds  are  the  fiscal  mechanism 
chosen,  then  the  interest  and  principal  payments 
would  be  paid  off  over  time  from  each  year's  current 
tax  moneys. 

The  question  of  whether  to  use  current  revenues  or 
bond  financing  might  be  held  to  be  academic  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  more  stringent  voter 
control  over  general  obligation  bond  financing  than 
over  current  revenue  expenditures. 


A  casual  perusal  of  various  financial  publications, 
or  of  the  annual  reports  of  various  units  of  govern- 
ment in  California,  indicates  that  there  is  a  very 
loose  relationship  between  fixed  assets  acquired  by  cur- 
rent revenues  and  fixed  assets  acquired  by  bond  reve- 
nues. This  consideration  has  tended  to  be  defined  as 
the  debate  between  financing  fixed  assets  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  or  financing  fixed  assets  with  bond  in- 
debtedness. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  one  finances  fixed 
assets  by  the  issuance  of  bonds,  one  does  not  pay  for 
the  asset  in  the  year  in  which  the  asset  was  acquired. 
However,  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bond  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  the  asset  is  then  paid  over 
a  period  of  years  out  of  each  year's  current  revenue. 
The  repayment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  bonds 
then  becomes  mandatory  on  the  government.  The  in- 
terest and  principal  becomes  a  fixed  or  set  claim  on 
any  existing  government  revenues.  And,  as  in  the 
case  of  "tied"  revenues,  alternative  uses  for  the  funds 
cannot  be  considered. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  expenditures 
in  the  budget  of  the  State  of  California  and  of  various 
counties  and  city  government  units  is  so  highly  fixed. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  60  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  budget  expenditures  of  governments  in  the 
State  of  California  are  in  fact  fixed  and  not  subject 
to  legislative  control.  As  soon  as  a  bond  is  issued  and 
the  asset  acquired,  then  the  bond  plus  interest  must  be 
paid  out.  This  payment  then  becomes  a  fixed  obligation 
on  current  revenues  which  may  not  be  impaired  by 
legislative  action  or  by  other  action. 

Perhaps  strangely,  then,  the  focus  in  recent  years 
has  not  been  on  whether  fixed  assets  may  be  acquired ; 
but  it  has  been  on  the  rate  of  acquisition  of  the  fixed 
assets.  Shall  they  be  acquired  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
only  out  of  current  revenues,  or  is  it  quite  proper 
to  finance  fixed  assets  using  a  capital  outlay  basis? 
The  answer  increasingly  has  been  that  fixed  assets 
shall  be  acquired,  and  these  assets  shall  be  paid  for 
Avith  bond  issues. 

There  has  been  growing  indication  that  governments 
now  regard  acquisition  of  fixed  assets  by  current  ex- 
pense techniques  as  a  perfectly  valid  offset  to  acquisi- 
tion of  fixed  assets  through  bond  issues.  The  process 
works  something  like  this.  A  city,  a  county,  a  special 
district,  or  the  state  may  desire  to  acquire  some  fixed 
asset.  It  places  before  the  voters  a  bond  issue.  The 
bond  issue,  if  approved  by  the  voters,  is  in  itself  a  go- 
ahead  to  the  governing  body  of  the  particular  unit  of 
government  to  issue  the  bonds  to  acquire  the  fixed 
asset  and  then  to  impose,  normally,  a  property  tax 
increase  or  property  tax  override  to  provide  the  money 
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to  pay  off  the  bond.  In  this  instance  the  idea  of  ac- 
quiring fixed  assets  was  limited  so  that  the  people 
would  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  overall  desirability 
of  expanding  government  operations  to  this  extent. 

However,  voters  have  been  known  to  refuse  bond 
issues  and  governments  have  developed  a  rather  in- 
teresting habit  of  circumventing  these  negative  votes.24 
The  government  will  often  make  arrangements  with  a 
private  corporation  or  company  to  build  the  building 
or  to  construct  the  fixed  asset.  When  constructed  that 
corporation  will  then  lease  back  the  construction  or 
the  fixed  asset  to  the  government.  In  this  instance  all 
that  is  involved  is  that  the  government  must  pay  to 
the  lessor  a  certain  amount  of  money  each  year.  Since 
this  rent  or  lease  arrangement  does  not  involve  a  bond 
issue,  it  does  not  require  the  vote  of  the  people. 

The  acquisition  then  of  this  fixed  asset  simply  in- 
volves a  current  expenditure  each  year.  The  year  in 
which  the  asset  is  constructed  and  first  acquired  by 
government  there  is  no  expense.  Each  year  thereafter 
there  is  a  lease  payment  by  the  government  unit  (this 
is  a  rather  typical  business  device)  to  the  lessor.  The 
point  is  that  when  used  by  government  in  this  way  the 
fixed  asset  is  acquired  and  is  paid  for  as  a  current 
expense,  usually  with  an  increase  in  normal  tax  levy 
to  pay  for  the  newly  acquired  asset,  all  without  the 
necessity  of  going  to  the  people.  This  results  in  in- 
creasing the  fixed  claims  on  current  revenues  (to  the 
extent  of  the  rent)  which  is  not  legally  subject  to 
legislative  or  governmental  control. 

Two  or  three  examples  of  this  situation  may  be  cited 
as  illustrative.  A  new  building  has  recently  been  con- 
structed for  the  State  of  California  by  the  State  Em- 
ployees Retirement  System  to  be  leased  to  the  state 
government.  This  involves  no  bonded  indebtedness  and 
no  vote  of  the  people  insofar  as  the  acquisition  of  the 
fixed  asset  is  concerned.  It  is  paid  for  by  the  state 
on  a  current  expense  or  annual  basis.  Any  necessary 
revenues  to  pay  for  this  asset  simply  come  from  exist- 
ing revenues,  or  from  a  general  tax  increase. 

Another  recent  example  is  that  of  one  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  state  which  placed  a  bond  issue  before 
the  people  of  that  city  for  the  construction  of  a  so- 
called  convention  center.25  The  people  of  the  city 
voted  down  the  bond  and  the  associated  property  tax 
increase  rather  resoundingly.  Since  that  time  the 
council  of  that  city  has  passed  a  hotel  or  room  tax  in 
the  amount  of  4  percent  and  the  county  supervisors 
have  passed  a  4  percent  room  tax  on  all  rooms  rented 


"C.f.  Wall  Street  Journal,  September  22,  1964,  "Bypassing  Vot- 
ers."  This   is  a  popularized   discussion   of  this  problem. 

25  For  a  series  of  well  known  examples  of  this  by  cities  and  coun- 
ties in  California  see:  Wall  Street  Journal,  September  22, 
1964. 


in  the  county.  This  room  tax  revenue  then  has  been 
earmarked  for  a  convention  center.  In  this  way  the 
property  tax  is  not  affected.  Revenue  bonds  may  be 
issued  against  the  new  tax  source  or  a  lease  back 
arrangement  may  in  fact  be  set  up. 

It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  an  extreme  blur- 
ring of  the  relationship  between  current  expense  and 
the  cost  of  fixed  assets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  blur- 
ring has  been  so  significant  that  practically  no  unit 
of  government  presents  information  or  data  in  any 
form  that  will  permit  identification  of  the  expendi- 
tures on  current  or  strictly  current  expense  items  as 
against  expenditures  on  fixed  assets. 

Because  of  the  inability  to  obtain  clear  data  on 
what  would  strictly  be  a  current  expense  or  a  capital 
outlay  expense,  and  since  governments  at  all  levels  in 
the  state  apparently  regard  current  expenses  and 
bonded  indebtedness  as  quite  acceptable  substitutes 
one  for  the  other,  this  study  has  adopted  the  approach 
of  showing  all  expenditure  as  a  single  item  on  a  func- 
tion-by-function  basis.  This  approach  has  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  precisely  the  cost  of  government.  Fur- 
ther it  greatly  facilitates  the  analysis  of  government 
expenditures  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

COUNTY  EXPENDITURE  PROGRAM 

When  the  functions  of  government  are  considered 
on  a  performance  basis,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  func- 
tional "programs"  can  be  broken  into  two  general 
parts  called  general  operations,  or  the  cost  of  main- 
taining government,  and  public  service,  or  the  cost  of 
providing  direct  service  to  the  public  by  the  govern- 
ment unit.  Appendix  2,  shows  how  the  expenditure 
pattern  or  program  breakdown  works  when  analyzing 
county  government.  The  first  stage  of  Appendix  2 
provides  a  program  analysis  for  Alameda  County. 
This  analysis  illustrates  the  general  format  and  the 
basis  for  all  subsequent  analyses  in  the  chapter. 

The  first  column  is  entitled  Code  which  simply 
refers  to  the  sequence  or  the  place  in  the  programmed 
data  bank  where  the  particular  program  or  function 
expenditure  of  revenue  item  (column  6)  is  found. 
Column  2  for  Alameda  County  indicates  the  functions 
for  which  Alameda  County  government  spent  its 
money  in  1961-62. 26  It  should  be  noted  that  the  first 
item  is  an  expenditure  by  Alameda  County  for  legis- 
lative functions.  The  legislative  function  for  the 
county  includes  the  expenses  which  Alameda  County 
had  for  its  board  of  supervisors  and  its  related  ac- 
tivity. The  dollar  amount  of  the  expenditure,  $169,390, 
appears  in  column  3  and  is  inclusive  of  all  expendi- 


26  The   detailed   definition  of  the  composition  of  these  categories 
is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  1. 
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tures  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  including 
current  expense  and  capital  outlay.  Alameda  County 
expenditures  for  the  legislative  function  as  a  percent 
of  its  total  expenditures  is  indicated  in  column  4  and 
amounted  to  0.21  percent  of  total  expenditures,  or,  as 
indicated  in  column  5,  18  cents  per  capita. 

Column  6  is  the  revenue  code  which  allows  one  to 
identify  the  items  appearing  subsequently  in  this  table 
and  to  locate  these  data  in  the  appropriate  revenue 
data  book  for  the  county.  It  is  noted  that  there  was 
no  revenue  received  that  was  directly  earmarked  for 
these  legislative  functions  in  Alameda  County.  There- 
fore, the  total  $169,390  which  was  spent  on  the  legis- 
lative activity  in  Alameda  County  was  financed  from 
the  county  general  fund.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
column  Fiscal  Position  Deficit.  The  column  Fiscal  Po- 
sition Deficit  simply  indicates  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  total  expenditure  which  was  financed  by  the 
county  from  the  general  fund.  The  last  column  in  the 
table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  expenditure  func- 
tion that  was  financed  from  the  county  general  fund. 

A  t&fcal  of  $2,089,880  was  spent  in  Alameda  County 
on  the  court  system  which  is  entitled  the  Judicial 
Function.  This  amounted  to  2.64  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  in  the  county  and  constituted  a  per 
capita  expenditure  of  $2.21  per  person.  By  following 
that  function  across  the  page  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  were  revenues  in  the  amount  of  $533,975  asso- 
ciated with  the  judicial  operations  in  Alameda  County 
which  consisted  of  court  fines,  penalties  and  so  forth, 
amounting  to  $0.56  per  capita.  The  difference  between 
the  total  expenditures  of  $2,089,880  on  the  judicial 
system  in  Alameda  County  and  the  revenues  of 
$533,975  would  be  in  essence  the  $1,555,904  whi<  ; 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  judicial  system  in  Ala- 
meda County  that  was  paid  from  the  county  general 
fund.  In  other  words  74.4  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
judicial  system  in  Alameda  County  was  paid  for  out 
of  the  general  fund. 

It  will  probably  be  argued  that  the  $533,975  showed 
as  a  revenue  amount  is  in  fact  moneys  received  as 
fines,  and  used  in  a  retirement  system  for  policemen 
or  something  else.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  par- 
ticularly interested  at  this  point  in  whether  that 
money  is  used  to  support  the  cost  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem itself,  or  is  drained  out  of  the  judicial  system  and 
used  in  a  pension  fund,  or  elsewhere.  This  analysis  of 
county  expenditures  concerns  how  much  each  pro- 
gram costs  the  people  of  a  particular  county  in  a 
given  year,  and  how  much  of  that  cost  is  offset  by  a 
revenue  amount.  Tt  doesn't  really  make  any  difference 
whether  that  $533,975  is  used  to  offset  part  of  the 
$2,089,880  cost  resulting  in  a  net  general  fund  con- 


tribution of  $1,555,905,  or  whether  that  $533,975  reve- 
nue is  shifted  to  some  other  expenditure  item  and  the 
total  cost  of  $2,089,880  is  made  up  out  of  the  general 
fund.  What  we  are  attempting  to  show  here  on  a  func- 
tion-by-function  basis  is  just  exactly  what  the  county 
spends  its  money  for  and  what  the  net  cost  to  the 
county  is  exclusive  of  specific  and  identifiable  revenues 
associated,  with  that  function. 

For  instance,  the  fourth  item  shown  is  the  fiscal 
affairs  function.  This  would  be  identified  generally  as 
the  expenditure  for  the  financial  department  of  a 
government  or  the  expenditure  for  those  government 
operations  that  have  to  do  with  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  money.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total 
expenditures  on  the  fiscal  function  of  Alameda  County 
(defined  in  Appendix  1  of  this  study)  amounted  to 
$7,410,278  or  9.38  percent  of  total  expenditures.  How- 
ever, following  that  row  across  we  note  that  total 
revenues  rei  eived  into  the  fiscal  section  which  would, 
in  this  case  include  all  general  funds  revenues  from 
whatever  source,  amounted  to  $45,151,231  and  that 
there  was  a  net  general  fund  surplus,  that  is  excess  of 
general  fund  revenues  over  fiscal  or  finance  depart- 
ment expenditures,  of  $37,740,000.  This  general  fund 
surplus  in  that  year  Mas  used  to  finance  all  of  the 
other  expenditures  whose  special  or  earmarked  funds 
failed  to  cover  total  costs. 

The  sixth  line  item  is  a  subtotal  of  all  genera]  or 
ousel  Lg  operations   for   Alameda   County.   This 

subtotal  indicates  that  the  general  operations  of  Ala- 
meda County  accounted  for  19.75  percent  of  total 
Alameda  County  expenditures,  and  this  amounted  to 
$16.51   per  person. 

The  seventh  item  is  the  public  welfare  expenditure. 
Total  expenditures  on  public  welfare  in  Alameda 
County  in  the  1961-62  fiscal  year  were  $39,406,850 
amounting  to  49.91  percent  of  total  county  expendi- 
tures; this  was  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  $41.63  for 
each  person  in  Alameda  County.  We  also  note  that 
enues  received  by  Alameda  County  to  offset,  in 
part,  the  welfare  expenditures  amounted  to  $26,173,- 
912  or  27.64  percent  of  total  revenues  for  Alameda 
County.  Alameda  County  had  to  develop  a  total  of 
$13,232,947  out  of  its  own  county  general  fund  reve- 
nues to  support  the  difference  between  the  welfare 
expenditures  and  the  federal-state  subventions  to  the 
county.  In  other  words,  the  county  had  to  finance 
33.6  percent  of  the  total  county  expenditures  for  wel- 
fare from  its  own  general  fund.27 

By  following  down  each  of  the  functions  or  pro- 
gram expenditures  items  one  can  determine  just 
exactly  how  much   each   county  spent   on  each  item. 


JT  Tins  is  discussed   more  fully  in   the  chapter  on  welfare,  below. 
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By  looking  at  the  bottom  line  entitled,  "Total,"  it  ing  the  percentage  of  total  expenditures  devoted  to 

will  be  noted  that  in  1961-62  total  expenditures  in  public  services.30 

Alameda    County    were    $78,955,335    amounting    to  TABLE  8 

$83.40  per  person  resident  in  Alameda  County.  One  COUNTY  EXPENDITURES  SUMMARY 

also  notes  that  total  revenue  in  the  county  in  that  year  1961-1962 

amounted  to  $80,380,188  or  $84.90  per  capita.  This  Percent  of  Per             Dollar 

leads  to  the  rather  interesting  conclusion  that  in  1961-  County                               expenditure  capita           amount 

62    Alameda    Countv   had    a    surplus    amounting    to  Mann 

General  operations  3(».74  $24.78 

$1,424,853.  Public   service   .__     68.26  42.64 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  examine  each  Total  expenditure  _     _  lOO.OO  $67.42       $11,238,137 

county  item  bv  item  and  function  bv  function  in  the  „      _ 

San  l<  rancisco 

text  as  we  have  examined  the  expenditure  pattern  of  General  operations  ___          34.11  $82.38 

Alameda  County.  The  purpose  to  be  accomplished  here  Public  service                     _65^1  158-95 

is  to  indicate  the  general  layout  of  Appendix  2,  which  Total  expenditure         _  100.00  $241.33      $183,850,067 

constitutes   the   basic   county   expenditure  summary.  San  |)in,,  , 

For  those  Avho  are  interested  in  the  detail  data  that  General  operations                30.20  $20.24 

,,               ,                 £           ,        o    ,,                           „    ., ,  Public   service.       69.80  46.73 

compose  the  makeup  or  each  of  the  summary  items 

ghown  here,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  county  Total   expenditure 100.00  $66.95        $78,182,797 

data  book  on  file  with  the -Executive  Secretary  of  the  Santa  Barbara 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Tax-  Se"f5al  °i*!rations                27.94  $21.12 

Public  .service   (2.06  54.41 

ation,  and  to  Appendix  1  of  this  study.  — . 

m.       .  .,                       ,     ,  ,          .      .            ,        ,                        ,    ...  Total  expenditure  100.00  $75.52          $16,109,329 

The  idea  presented  herein  is  to  develop  an  analytic 

structure  that  will  permit  a  detailed  examination  of  Ventura 

'  Genera)  operations  2 (.33  $23.26 

local  governments.  From  this  base  it  is  hoped  that  it  Public  service  72.67  61.78 

will  be  relatively  easy  to  examine  historic  trends  of  innnA  wrnQ       t9nn4QQ-R 

Total    expenditure 100.00  $85.03          $20,04!  !..!.>'> 

local  government  expenditure  or  revenue  patterns  or 

to  predict  future  trends,  or  to  examine  current  legis-  General  operations      24.78  $12.66 

lative  bills  and  problems  against  the  local  government  Public  service  _                    75.22  38.34 

fiscal   structure   as   shown';  Totnl  expenditure  100.00  $50.98          $44,990,690 

Table  8  presents  a  county  expenditure  summary  in  s.,,,  uilt,,0 

which   the  counties  are  ranked  in  order  of  the  per-  <*eneral  operations                24.76  $15.22 

Public   service    7.>.24  46.17 

Rentage  of  public  service  to  total  expenditures  from 

7,       .           ,             i> "          ,,      v.   ,      .     mv      n.    ■„#   ._  Total    expenditure    100.00  $61.39         $30,252,890 

the  lowest  county  to  the  highest.  The  first  entn    on 

Table    8    indicates    that    Marin    County   had    general  Los  Angeles 

General  operations  zd.tv  $20.5m 

operations   or  housekeeping  expenditures   amounting  Public  service 76.30  67.22 

to  36.74  percent  of  total  expenditures  and  public  serv-  Total  expenditure         _'wiwo  $88.14      $563,656,470 

ice  expenditures  amounting  to  63.26  percent  of  total 

expenditures.28  The  total  dollar  expenditure  in  Marin  General  operations  'SA~,u  $17.40 

County  was  $11,238,137.  In  addition  it  can  be  seen  L_ 

that  the  general  operations  or  housekeeping  expenses  TotaJ   expenditure   -     _  100.00  $73,73        $56,041,903 

amounted  to  $24.78  per  capita  in  Marin  County,  the  Monterey 

.     ,    ,       tbtnri  General  operations    -              23.04  $16.nb 

public  service  expenditures  amounted  to  $42.64  per  lJuWic  service            7G.<jo  55.26 

capita    and    that    the    total    expenditures    in    Marin  .  T7T^        *1 1  s-r,  q-.s 

1  Total    expenditure    100.00  $71.oJ          .>l4.6-t.),J.>« 

County  amounted  to  $67.41  per  capita.29  This  table 

then  is  simply  a  partial  summary  of  the  figures  de-  General  operations 21.88  $53.79 

veloped  from  the  comity  expenditure  pattern  which  Public  service  _                    78.12  ^™ 

was  Shown  in  Appendix  2.  Total    expenditure    100.00  $245.49            $3,044,119 

Table    8   ranks   the   COUlltieS   by   total   public   Service  3oPublic     service     expenditures     include  public    welfare,    public 

,.,              p             ,,       ,             .    .      +VlQ  v,:„.-u00+    W  tbnw  health,  public  safety,  the  justice  function,  public  corrections, 

expenditures  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,   Dy  SIIOVn-  and    Dublic    education    (primarily    libraries),    transportation, 

road  "and    public    works    expenditures,    natural    resource    ex- 

include   legislative,   judicial    executive,    fiscal,   and   general   ad-  ^^Ke^ «£$£  *?o    SSSSffi?  SSSiilSHSS 

*  ToSffSS"^ SduerrSling.  Sensing,  and  the  veteran's  program. 
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TABLE  8 — Continued 

COUNTY   EXPENDITURES  SUMMARY 

1961-1962 

Percent  of         Per  Dollar 

expenditure      capita  amount 


Count!/ 

San  Benito 

General  operations 21.82 

Public  service 78.18 


Contra  Costa 

General  operations 21.33 

Public  service 78.67 


Total    expenditure 


100.00 


Riverside 

General    operations    21.17 

Public  service 78.83 


Total    expenditure 100.00 

Napa 

General  operations 20.70 

Public  service 79.30 


Total    expenditure 


100.00 


El  Dorado 

General  operations 20.04 

Public  service 79.96 


Total    expenditure 


Alameda 

General    operations 19.75 

Public  service 80.25 


Total    expenditure    __ 


100.00 


Sierra 

General  operations 19.44 

Public  service 80.56 


Glenn 

General  operations 19.36 

Public  service 80.64 


Total   expenditure 


Solano 

General  operations 19.25 

Public  service 80.75 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Plumas 

General  operations 19.13 

Public  service 80.87 


Del  Norte 

General  operations 19.11 

Public  service 80.89 


Total    expenditure 


Kern 

General  operations 19.01 

Public  service 80.99 


Total    expenditure 


Imperial 

General  operations 18.87 

Public  service 81.13 


$25.44 
91.07 


Total  expenditure 100.00         $116.52 


$19.54 
72.02 


$16.93 
64.86 

$81.79 

$24.98 
99.45 


100.00         $124.43 


$61 .57 
254.73 


Total  expenditure 100.00         $316.31 


$31 .93 
132.79 


100.00         $164.73 


$11.48 
48.09 

$59.58 


$42.65 
180.05 


Total    expenditure 100.00         $222.70 


$21.42 
90.61 


100.00    $112.03 


$26.79 
113.96 


$18.93 
81.33 


$1,852,632 


$91.58    $41,046,063 

$20.21 
75.15 


$95.33    $33,462,528 


$5,766,305 


$4,355,216 


$16.51 
66.92 

$83.40    $78,955,335 


$664,249 


$3,195,768 


$8,633,832 


$2,561,005 


$2,016,531 


100.00    $140.76    $42,933,138 


Total  expenditure 


100.00    $100.26 


$7,769,774 


Count  ii 

Tuolumne 

General  operations 
Public  service 

Percent  of 
expenditure 

18.68 
81.32 

Per 
capita 

$30.32 
131.77 

Dollar 
amount 

Total  expenditure 

Alpine 

General  operations 
Public  service 

100.00 

18.37 
81.63 

$162.09 

$87.66 
388.74 

$2,480,020 

Total  expenditure 

Placer 

General  operations 
Public  service 

100.00 

18.17 
81.83 

$476.39 

$17.63 
61.70 

$238,195 

Total  expenditure 

Sonoma 

General  operations 
Public  service 

100.00 

18.17 

81.83 

$96.96 

$19.51 
87.65 

$6,195,994 

Total  expenditure 

Humboldt 

General  operations 
Public  service 

100.00 

18.01 
81.99 

$107.17 

$22.76 
103.48 

$17,018,159 

Total  expenditure 

Madera 

General  operations 
Public   service 

100.00 

17.81 
82.19 

$126.24 

$27.74 
127.80 

$13,646,433 

Total  expenditure 

San  Bernardino 
General  operations 
Public  service 

100.00 

17.68 
82.32 

$155.52 

$15.37 

71.50 

$6,423,167 

Total  expenditure 

Mendocino 

General  operations 
Public   service 

100.00 

17.66 
82.34 

$86.88 

$21.28 
99.09 

$47,905,090 

Total  expenditure 

Inyo 

General  operations 

Public   service 

100.00 

17.32 

82.(58 

$120.36 

$34.72 
165.49 

$6,041,991 

Total  expenditure 

San  Joaquin 

General  operations 

Public  service 

100.00 

16.88 

83.12 

$200.22 

$18.86 
92.69 

$2,342,530 

Total  expenditure 

San   Luis  Obispo 
General  operations 
Public  service 

100.00 

17.20 

82.80 

$111.54 

$19.23 
92.40 

$29,234,670 

Total  expenditure 

Lake 

General  operations 
Public  service 

100.00 

17.04 
82.96 

$111.62 

$29.66 
144.17 

$10,190,611 

Total  expenditure 

Sacramento 

General  operations 
Public  service 

100.00 

17.00 
83.00 

$173.83 

$14.36 
70.02 

$2,642,266 

Total  expenditure 

Lassen 

General  operations 
Public  service 

100.00 

16.22 

83.78 

$84.38 

$24.27 
125.18 

$47,877,733 

Total  expenditure     . 

100.00 

$149.44 

$2,047,286 

Intergovernmental  Fiscal 

TABLE  8— Continued 

COUNTY   EXPENDITURES  SUMMARY 
1961-1962 

Percent  of  Per                Dollar 

County  expenditure  capita  amount 
Nevada 

General  operations 16.12  $22.42 

Public  service 83.88  116.49 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $138.89           $3,152,898 

Mono 

General  operations 15.45  $92.39 

Public  service 84.55  505.36 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $597.77           $1,554,207 

Siskiyou 

General  operations 15.21  $23.13 

Public  service 84.79  128.64 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $151.76           $5,159,808 

Stanislaus 

General  operations 15.20  $18.14 

Public  service 84.80  101.11 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $119.23         $19,636,989 

Trinity 

General  operations 15.18  $31.54 

Public  service 84.82  175.92 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $207.45           $1,970,767 

Santa  Cruz 

General  operations 15.11  $18.34 

Public  service 84.89  102.88 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $121.23         $11,262,227 

Shasta 

General  operations 14.90  $17.10 

Public  service 85.10  97.41 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $114.51           $7,695,141 

Kings 

General  operations 14.88  $17.10 

Public  service 85.12  97.73 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $114.83          $6,878,608 

Yolo 

General  operations 14.86  $14.97 

Public  service 85.14  85.64 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $100.59           $7,504,376 

Amador 

General  operations 14.85  $28.68 

Public  service 85.15  164.00 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $192.62           $2,041,809 

Butte 

General  operations 14.76  $19.22 

Public  service 85.24  110.76 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $130.01         $12,064,478 

Tulare 

General  operations 14.67  $19.42 

Public  service 85.33  112.77 

Total    expenditure 100.00  $132.19         $23,000,661 

Tehama 

General  operations 14.41  $20.48 

Public  service 85.59  121.43 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $141.92           $3,902,932 
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Percent  of         Per  Dollar 

County  expenditure      capita  amount 

Modoc 

General  operations 14.19  $35.31 

Public  service 85.81  213.15 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $248.45           $1,962,785 

Yuba 

General  operations 13.74  $12.87 

Public  service 86.26  80.68 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $93.53  $3,919,043 

Fresno 

General  operations 13.39  $14.24 

Public  service 86.61  91.89 

Total  expenditure 100.00         $106.14         $41,309,399 

Mariposa 

General  operations 13.31  $27.36 

Public  service 86.69  177.87 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $205.22           $1,005,601 

Merced 

General  operations 13.95  $15.82 

Public  service 86.95  97.37 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $113.20         $10,776,876 

Sutter 

General  operations 12.72  $14.52 

Public  service 87.28  99.41 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $113.92  $4,078,466 

Calaveras 

General  operations 12.41  $18.29 

Public  service 87.59  128.82 

Total  expenditure 100.00        $147.10  $1,662,204 

NOTE  :  Figures  will  not  add  due  to  rounding-. 
SOURCE :  Calculated  from  data  obtained  from  Office  of  the  State 
Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62. 

Marin  County  had  the  highest  percentage  of  ex- 
penditures on  housekeeping  expenses  and  the  lowest 
percentage  on  public  service,  San  Francisco  was  next 
spending  34.11  percent  of  its  total  expenditures  on 
the  general  operations  or  housekeeping  and  only  65.81 
percent  on  public  service.  This  contrasts  with  Cala- 
veras County  which  had  the  highest  percentage  of  its 
expenditures  on  public  service  with  87.59  percent  of 
total  expenditures  devoted  to  public  service  and  only 
12.41  percent  of  its  expenditures  devoted  to  general 
housekeeping  or  overhead  expenses.  The  largest  county 
in  the  state  in  terms  of  population — Los  Angeles 
County — was  relatively  low  in  the  ranking  with  only 
79.09  percent  of  its  total  expenditures  on  public 
service  and  23.70  percent  of  its  expenditures  on  gen- 
eral operations  or  housekeeping  expenses.  San  Diego 
also  was  relatively  low  ranking  as  third  lowest  with 
30.20  percent  of  its  total  expenditures  on  general 
operations  and  only  69.80  percent  of  its  expenditures 
on  public  service. 

If  one  accepts  the  hypothesis  that  a  pattern  which 
shows  an  excess  of  20  percent  of  total  expenditures  for 
general  operations  is  indicative  of  high  overhead  cost 
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counties,  then  16  of  the  58  counties  fall  into  this  cate-  sumably  lies  in  the  fact  that  current  revenues  and  ex- 
gory  including  nearly  all  of  the  populous  counties.31  penditures  were  balanced  but  that  the  imbalance  is 
If  efficiency  in  government  is  measured  by  per  capita  caused  by  funds  received  from  bond  financing.  How- 
cost  of  county  government  operations,  Tulare  County  ever,  one  of  the  rather  interesting  points  discovered 
was  the  lowest  with  general  operations  costing  $8.19  when  examining  this  question  in  some  detail  was  that 
per  capita.  Mono  County  was  the  highest  cost  county  the  imbalance— the  existence  of  a  surplus  or  deficit 
using  this  category  with  general  operations  cost  of  for  counties— is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  existence 
$92.39  per  capita.  of  revenue  from  bond  sales. 

In  the  order  given,  reference  to  Table  8,  however,  TABLE  9 

does  not  tell  anything  about  the  per  capita  cost  of  gov-  county  expenditure  summary 

eminent  to  the  county  residents.   The  least   efficient  1961-1962 

county  according  to  the  criterion  of  "percentage  of  Percent  of        Per              Dolm 

expenditure  on  general  operations"  was  Marin  County  County                               expenditure     capita           amount 

with   36.74  percent  of  total   expenditure  on  general  ^J^^ations                34.11          $s2.38 

operations.  However,  if  we  look  at  the  per  capita  ex-  public  .service                        65.81          158.95 

penditures  on  county  governments  Marin  County  gov-  ^^  expenditm.e            ^^        *241.33      $179,790,952 

eminent  cost  was  $67.41  per  capita  while  San  Fran-  Tota]  reyenue                                     246.78        183,850,067 

cisco  County  was  $241,33  per  capita.  ^^^  ^  ^^                                             $4,059,11 

Following  the   table  through,  then,   insofar  as  the  Sacramento 

eosi  of  county  government  was  concerned  (expressing  General  operations                 17.00          $14.36 

the  aggregate  expenditure  of  county  government  on  a  1>nbl,c  service                     ^!*1        __!_ 

per  capita  basis)  Orange  County  had  a  count}-  cost  of  Tota]  expenditure            100.00         $84.88        S47.s77.733 

only  $50.98  per  person  which  was  the  lowest  for  any  T.otal  revenue                                       88.25         50,073,8^ 

county  in  the  state.  On  the  other  hand  Mono  County,  Surplus  or  deficit  _.  -                                        $2,196,01 

which  spenl  only  15.45  percent  of  its  total  expendi-  0l..„ 

tures  on  housekeeping  or  general  operations  expenses,  general  operations               24.78         $12.66 

1                         .  Public  sen  ice                             <•>.__             ..s..>4 
was  the  highest  eosi  county  in  the  state  with  a  total 

county  expenditure  amounting  to  $597.77  per  person.  Total  expenditure           .  100.00           $50.98         ^4,990,|J 

i                                    _                                          _  I, .tl    revenue                                              ->4Ai            -u.ioo.oa* 

Thus  by  using  the  alternative  measures  ot  efficiency  ot  

government  we  gel  a  rather  interesting  range.  About  Surplus  or  deficit                                           $2,194,700 

all  that  one  can  say  as  a  result  of  looking  at  this  par-  Santa  Clara 

.    .   .   ,                    ,.             .    p      .i  General  operations                   _.....u           Mi. -in 

tieular  table  is  that  the  initial  assumption  set  forth  Pnbli(    _,.,„.„                        76.41            50.32 

above  seems  to  be  well  justified:  That  is.  there  is  a  - — -          — — 

.      .        .                                              ,   .      -,   ,.  Total  expenditure               100.00           $73.73         .>.>b,04±,yu«J 

great  deal  of  variation  in  county  government  m  tali-  Tota]  ,,,,,.„,„.                                     7G.17         57,896,78| 

fornia  and  one  cannot  really  get  an  impression  of  what  aKAim 

,    .       ,    .         ,ii-            i.  Surplus  or  deficit      __                                                    .>l  ,s.> 4,s,s._ 

county  government  is  doing  by  looking  at  an  average 

county.  One  must  look  at  each  county  at  a  time  to  find  S"Se?e2?  operations                 30.20          $20.24 

out  what  the  economic  base  of  the  county  is,  what  the  Public  service                        69.80           46.73 

needs  of  the  county  are.  and  how  the  county  satisfies  .,,  ,   ,  expenditure            ~10o.00         $66.9.,        $78,182,797 

its  needs  by  its  general  expenditure  program.  Total  revenue                                       <>*-4'J>         79,907,62] 

Table  9   presents  another  summary  of  county  ex-  Surplus  or  deficit  ___                                       $1,724,832 

penditure  patterns.  The  counties  are  ranked  from  the  Barbara 

one  with  the  highest  dollar  surplus  in  1961-62  to  that  (Jem  ral  operations                27.!>4          $21.12 

with  the  highest  dollar  deficit  in  1961-62.  One  of  the  Public  service                         72M           rAA\ 

rather  interesting  questions  that  comes  to  mind  imme-  Total  expenditure             mo.oo         $75.52        $16,109,3jl 

.       ,          .                                                 -                               t  Total   revenue                                              83.12            17.72S.896 

diately  is  that  since  county  governments  are  supposed  . 

to  have  neither  a  surplus  nor  a  deficit  just  why  is  there  Surplus  or  deficit      ...                                         $l,619,5ffl 

such  a  range  from  San  Francisco  with  a  dollar  surplus  Alameda 

of  $4,059,115  to  Los  Angeles  with  a  dollar  deficit  of  £erjf5al  °Per'ations                J?«S         S2'5 

1  iiblic   service  Hu.Zo  oo.ltz 

$5,1  1:2,450.  Of  course  one  of  the  obvious  answers  pre-  

Total  expenditure                100.00            $83.40            78,955,338 

«  Included  in  this  grouping  would  be  Marin,  San  Francisco,  San  Total    revenue '  84.90  SO, 380,181 

Diego,   Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,   Orange,   San   Mateo.    S»nta  ■ 

Clara,   Monterey,   Contra   Costa.   Riverside,   and   Los    Angeles  Su-nlus  or  deficit                                                                $1,424,853 
Counties. 
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TABLE  9-Continued 

COUNTY   EXPENDITURE  SUMMARY 
1961-1962 

Percent  of         Per 
expenditure      capita 


Con  uii/ 
Contra  Costa 
General  operations 21.33 

Public  service 78.67 


Dollar 
amount 


Total  expenditure 
Total   revenue 


100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

San  Joaquin 

General  operations 16.88 

Public  service 83.12 


Total  expenditure 

Total    revenue    


100.00 


$19.54 
72.02 

$91.58 
93.76 


$18.86 
92.69 

$111.54 
115.25 


Surplus  or  deficit 


$41,046,063 
42,024,629 

$978,566 


$29,234,670 
30,207,764 

973,094 


Riverside 


General  operations 
Public  service    

21.17 

78.83 

$20.21 
75.15 

Total  expenditure 

Total  revenue 

100.00 

18.17 

S1.83 

$95.33 
97.99 

$19.51 

87.65 

$33,462,528 
34,395,246 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Sonoma 

General  operations 

932,718 

Total  expenditure 
Total  revenue 

100.00 

$107.17 
111.41 

$17,018,159 
17,691,383 

Surplus  or  deficit 

San  Luis  Obispo 

General  operations 17.20 

Public  service 82.80 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

San  Mateo 

General  operations 24.76 

Public  service 75.24 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total   revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Merced 

General  operations 13.95 

Public  service 86.95 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Solano 

General  operations 19.25 

Public  service 80.75 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 


$19.23 
92.40 

$111.62 
118.71 


$15.22 
46.17 

$61.39 
62.52 


$15.82 
97.37 

$113.20 

119.15 


$11.48 
48.09 

$59.58 
62.33 


673,224 


$10,190,611 

10,838,526 

647,915 


$30,252,890 
30,808,214 

$555,324 


$10,776,876 
11,343,275 

$566,399 


$8,633,832 
9,031,223 

$397,391 


Relations  in  Calipornia 

Percent  of 
Countt/  expenditure 

Napa 

General  operations 20.70 

Public  service 79.30 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Kings 

General  operations 14.88 

Public  service 85.12 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Yuba 

General  operations 13.74 

Public  service   86.26 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Monterey 

General  operations 23.04 

Public  service 76.96 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Placer 

General  operations 18.17 

Public  service 81.83 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total   revenue - 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Tuolumne 

General  operations 18.68 

Public  service 81.32 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

El  Dorado 

General  operations 20.04 

Public  service 79.96 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Inyo 

General  operations 17.32 

Public  service 83.68 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue ~ 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Santa  Cruz 

General  operations lo.ll 

Public  service 84.89 

Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue   

Surplus  or  deficit 


•31 


Per 

capita 

$16.93 
64.86 


$81.79 
86.49 


$17.10 
97.73 

$114.83 
119.86 


$12.87 
80.68 

$93.53 
100.06 


$16.56 
55.26 


$71.82 
73.03 


$17.63 
61.70 

$96.96 
100.24 


$30.32 
131.77 

$162.09 
172.79 


$24.98 
99.45 

$124.43 
128.95 


$34.72 
165.49 

$200.22 
213.35 


$18.34 
102.88 

$121.23 
122.56 


Dollar 
amount 


$5,766,305 
6,097,527 

$331,222 


$6,878,608 
7,179,669 

$301,061 


$3,919,043 
4,192,489 

$273,446 


$14,845,938 
15,095,766 

$249,828 


$6,195,994 

6,405,065 

$209,071 


$2,480,020 
2,643,694 

$163,674 


$4,355,216 
4,513,211 

$157,995 


$2,342,530 

2,496,182 

$153,652 


$11,262,227 
11,386,058 

$123,831 
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TABLE  9-Continued 
COUNTY   EXPENDITURE  SUMMARY 


1961-1962 

County 
Mendocino 

Percent  of 
expenditure 

Per 

capita 

Dollar 
amount 

General    operations 
Public  service 

17.66 
82.34 

$21.28 
99.09 

Total    expenditure 
Total   revenue 

100.00 

$120.36 
122.78 

$6,041,991 
6,163,316 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Stanislaus 

General  operations 15.20 

Public  service 84.80 


Total    expenditure 
Total   revenue 


100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

Amador 

General  operations 14.85 

Public  service 85.15 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total  revenue  

Surplus  or  deficit 

Siskiyou 

General  operations 15.21 

Public  service 84.79 


Total    expenditure    __ 
Total  revenue 


100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

Lake 

General  operations 17.04 

Public  service 82.96 


Total   expenditure 
Total  revenue 


— _  100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

Imperial 

General  operations 18.87 

Public  service 81.13 


Total    expenditure    

Total  revenue 


100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

Madera 

General   Operations 17.81 

Public  service  82.19 


Total   expenditure 
Total  revenue 


100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

Fresno 

General  operations 13.39 

Public  service 86.61 


Total    expenditure 
Total   revenue 


._  100.00 


$18.14 
101.11 

$119.23 
119.94 


$28.68 
164.00 

$192.62 
202.59 


$23.13 
128.64 

$151.76 
153.86 


$29.66 
144.17 

$173.83 
178.50 


$18.93 
81.33 

$100.26 
101.17 


$121,325 


$19,636,989 
19,754,837 

$117,848 


$2,041,809 
2,147,451 

$105,642 


$5,159,808 
5,231,165 

$71,357 


$2,642,266 
2,713,153 

$70,887 


$7,769,774 
7,840,315 

$70,541 


$27.74 
127.80 

$155.52 
156.95 

$6,423,167 
6,482,233 

$14.25 
91.89 

$59,066 

$106.14 
106.28 

$41,309,399 
41,362,963 

Percent  of 
County  expenditure 

Lassen 

General  operations 16.22 

Public  service 83.78 


Total   expenditure 
Total  revenue 


.__  100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

Del  Norte 

General  operations 19.11 

Public  service 80.89 


Total    expenditure    

Total  revenue  


100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

Shasta 

General  operations 14.90 

Public  service 85.10 


Total    expenditure 
Total  revenue 


.__  100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

Glenn 

General  operations 19.36 

Public  service 80.64 


Total    expenditure 
Total  revenue 


100.00 


Surplus  or  deficit 

Mariposa 

General  operations 13.31 

Public  service 86.69 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total   revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Marin 

General  operations 36.74 

Public  service 63.26 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total   revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Sierra 

General  operations 19.44 

Public  service 80.56 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total   revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

San  Benito 

General  operations 21.82 

Public  service 78.18 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total   revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Alpine 

General  operations 18.37 

Public  service 81.63 


Surplus  or  deficit 


$53,564 


Total  expenditure 100.00 

Total    revenue 

Surplus  or  deficit 


Per 
capita 

$24.27 
125.18 

Dollar 
amount 

$149.44 
152.95 

$2,047,286 
2,095,358 

$21.42 
90.61 

$48,072 

$112.03 
114.32 

$2,016,531 
2,057,685 

$17.10 
97.41 

$41,154 

$114.51 
114.66 

$7,695,141 
7,705,162 

$31.93 
132.79 

$10,021 

$164.73 
164.82 

$3,195,768 
3,197,519 

$27.36 

177.87 

$1,751 

$205.22 
205.58 

$1,005,601 
1,007,329 

$24.78 
42.64 

$1,728 

$67.41 
67.41 

$11,238,137 
11,237,512 

$61.57 
254.73 

$625 

$316.31 
314.85 

$664,249 
661,179 

$25.44 
91.07 

$3,070 

$116.52 
116.28 

$1,852,632 
1,848,811 

$87.66 
388.74 

$3,821 

$476.39 
449.63 

$238,195 
224,814 

$13,381 


Intergovernmental  Fiscal 

TABLE  9-Continued 

COUNTY   EXPENDITURE  SUMMARY 
1961-1962 

Percent  of  Per                 Dollar 

County  expenditure  capita  amount 
Sutter 

General  operations 12.72  $14.52 

Public  service 87.28  99.41 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $113.92           $4,078,466 

Total   revenue 113.49             4,062,821 

Surplus  or  deficit $15,645 

Tehama 

General  operations 14.41  $20.48 

Public  service 85.59  121.43 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $141.92           $3,902,932 

Total  revenue 141.33             3,886,704 

Surplus  or  deficit $16,228 

Colusa 

General  operations 21.88  $53.79 

Public  service 78.12  191.72 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $245.49           $3,044,119 

Total  revenue 243.54             3,019,857 

Surplus  or  deficit $24,262 

Calaveras 

General  operations 12.41  $18.29 

Public  service 87.59  128.82 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $147.10           $1,662,204 

Total  revenue 144.20             1,629,460 

Surplus  or  deficit $32,744 

Plumas 

General  operations 19.13  $42.65 

Public  service 80.87  180.05 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $222.70           $2,561,005 

Total  revenue 215.21             2,474,921 

Surplus  or  deficit $86,084 

Trinity 

General  operations 15.18  $31.54 

Public  service 84.82  175.92 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $207.45           $1,970,767 

Total  revenue 198.25             1,883,405 

Surplus  or  deficit $87,362 

Modoc 

General  operations 14.19  $35.31 

Public  service 85.81  213.15 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $248.45           $1,962,785 

Total  revenue 236.71             1,870,032 

Surplus  or  deficit $92,753 

Yolo 

General  operations 14.86  $14.97 

Public  service 85.14  85.64 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $100.59           $7,504,376 

Total  revenue 99.34             7,410,691 

Surplus  or  deficit  ___  $93,685 
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Percent  of  Per                Dollar 

County                                      expenditure      capita  amount 
Butte 

General  operations 14.76  $19.22 

Public  service 85.24  110.76 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $130.01         $12,064,478 

Total  revenue 129.03           11,974,454 

Surplus  or  deficit $90,024 

Nevada 

General  operations 16.12  $22.42 

Public  service 83.88  116.49 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $138.89           $3,152,898 

Total  revenue 133.01             3,019,286 

Surplus  or  deficit $133,612 

Ventura 

General  operations 27.33  $23.26 

Public  service 72.67  61.78 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $85.03         $20,049,356 

Total  revenue 84.25           19,866,482 

Surplus  or  deficit $182,874 

Mono 

General  operations 15.45  $92.39 

Public  service 84.55  505.36 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $597.77           $1,554,207 

Total  revenue 480.24             1,248,616 

Surplus  or  deficit  ___  $305,591 

Humboldt 

General  operations 18.01  $22.76 

Public  service 81.99  103.48 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $126.24         $13,646,433 

Total  revenue 122.09           13,197,450 

Surplus  or  deficit $448,983 

San  Bernardino 

General  operations 17.68  $15.37 

Public  service 82.32  71.50 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $86.88         $47,905,090 

Total  revenue 85.78          47,297,209 

Surplus  or  deficit $607,881 

Tulare 

General  operations 14.67  $19.42 

Public  service 85.33  112.77 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $132.19         $23,000,661 

Total   revenue 127.79           22,234,760 

Surplus  or  deficit $765,901 

Kern 

General  operations 19.01  $26.79 

Public  service 80.99  113.96 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $140.76         $42,933,138 

Total  revenue 137.78          42,023,729 

Surplus  or  deficit $909,409 

Los  Angeles 

General  operations 23.70  $20.91 

Public  service 79.09  67.22 

Total  expenditure 100.00  $88.14      $563,656,470 

Total  revenue 87.33         558,514,020 

Surplus  or  deficit $5,142,450 

NOTE  :  Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
SOURCE :  Calculated  from  data  obtained  from  Office  of  the  State 
Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961—62. 
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Table  9  shows  that  there  were  a  total  of  37  counties  significantly  the  lowest  welfare   cost  county  in  the 
that  had  a  dollar  surplus  in  1961-62  defined  as  an  State  of  California.  Lake  County,  on  the  other  hand, 
excess  of  total  dollar  revenues  over  total  dollar  ex-  not  only  had  the  highest  welfare  expenditure  as  a 
penditures  ranging  from  San  Francisco  County  with  percent  of  total  expenditure,  but  also  the  highest  per 
a  surplus  of  $4,059,115  to  Mariposa  County  with  a  capita  cost  county  with  a  $90.21  welfare  expenditure 
surplus   of   $1,728.    There   were   21   counties   with   a  per  resident.  This  point  will  serve  to  introduce  the 
deficit  ranging  from  $625  for  Marin  County  to  Los  magnitude  of  the  welfare  problem  that  we  will  con- 
Angeles  County  with  a  deficit  of  $5,142,450.  We  also  sider  in  Chapter  5. 
note  the  rather  interesting  point  that  there  were  a  TABLE  10 
total  of  7  counties  with  a  dollar  surplus  in  excess  of                          WELFARE  COUNTY  expenditure 
$1  million.  While  there  was  only  one  county  with  a  1961-62 

PfTCPftt  of  total       l*ct~  ca j) it(t 

deficit  in  excess  of  $1  million,  that  being  Los  Angeles  County                                            expenditure  expenditure 

County.  There  were  a  total  of  20  counties  that  had  Mono            6.00  $36.27 

a  surplus  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000  while  Sierra  »                                                 15.50  49.04 

.                                        .                  .  Alpine li.6.)  <>.i.Oi 

there   were   only   7   counties   with   a  deficit  ranging  Trinity1               19.09  39.01 

from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000.  Plumas5                                                     -20.27  45.14 

_     .          .,            ,                        ,                                     .           „  T  San  Francisco 21.47  :>1>>.1 

It  is  evident  that,  with  the  single  exception  ot  Los  Amador                       22.38  4.">.12 

Angeles  County,  those  counties  having  surpluses  had  Modoc                                                     23.19  »7.63 

relatively  large  surpluses  and  those  counties  having  y\  Dorado                                         -  25.03  31.15 

deficits  had  relatively  small  deficits.  One  thing  that  Orange                                                  26.33  13.43 

,                                  ,         '   .,        ,           p            ,,  .             ...  Glenn             26.37  43.4.) 

does  appear  to  be  quite  clear  trom  this  analysis  is  S;m  Benito                       26.88  31.33 

that    when    countv    expenditure    and    revenues    are  Colusa                                                     27.78  68.21 

,,                                       *                            £            •         .       .       .,  Ventura    27.81  23.64 

thrown  onto  a  pay-as-you-go  financing  basis,  that  is  Monterey                                               29.43  21.14 

onto  a  type  of  flow-of-funds  basis,  it  is  quite  clear  Calaveras                                              30.13  44.33 

,,     ,     ,,            .                   ,     ,     t       ,           .    ..                          .,  Marin                30.13  20.32 

that   there   is   a   good   deal   ot   variation   among  the  Humboldt                                              30.15  38.07 

counties  but  that  nearly  twice  the  number  of  counties  Siskiyou1  30.37  46.09 

have   surpluses   as  have    deficits.    Finally   these   sur-  San  Mateo    *                                         3184  19  55 

pluses  are  not  explained  bv  revenue  receipts  from  Imperial     32.r>i  32.60 

bond  sales  V"'"           mM  33'24 

DOna  Sales-  Ken,                                                    33.74  47.50 

To  show  the  general  magnitude  of  the  range  of  Mariposa                                               35.44  72.74 

county  expenditures  Tables  10,  11,  and  12  have  been  Placer                                                   35!57  :u'~>o 

developed    not    as    an    exhaustive    summary    of    the  Mendocino  i                                            36.19  43.5(5 

,.,                                 .               ..                        .  Tehama    36.47  51.77 

county  expenditure  programs  but,  rather,  as  an  in-  iDT0                                                        3555  i:\.\\) 

dication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  as  an  Del  Norte'                                   37.06  41.52 

.-,.,.,>,,                        o                  o   .,                    .  San    Diego   38.19  2.r).r>7 

indication  ot  the  range  ot  some  ot  the  more  impor-  Santa  Clara                                            .'{son  28  53 

tant  expenditure  functions  in  the  various  counties.  Tuolumne 38.97  63.1s 

_..        „       .                .              ,„                        ,.                „  Contra  Costa 39.19  35.90 

table     10    shows    the     welfare    expenditures    for           Los  Angeles 39.33  34.67 

1961-62  by  countv.    It   is  ordered  bv  percent  of  the           Merced                                                    40.25  45.57 

,.,■,.                         ,.                    ,,-,-.                  ■..  Nevada1 40.43  56.17 

total   welfare  expenditures   related  to  total  expendi-           Sonoma                               40.85  43.78 

tures,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  county.  In  other           Madera  '                                            _  40.86  63.56 

words,  in  Table  10  Mono  County  spent  6.06  percent           Riverside                                               41.40  39/18 

of  its  total  county  expenditures  on  welfare  and  was           X;,i';i                       41-43  33-89 

.,                                .,,      ,,        ,            ,                                     »    .,            ,    ,               San   Luis  Obispo   412. liS  47.20 

the   county  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  its  total  San  joaquin                                         42.82  47.77 

expenditures  going  for  welfare.  Lake  County  spent  Solano                                                   42.97  25.65 

51.89   percent   of   its   total   expenditures  on  welfare          yUDa                                                     44*51  Al.M 

and   was  the  highest  ranked  county.  The  per  capita  Santa  Cruz1  45.01  54.57 

expenditure  figures  indicate  that  there  is  no  partic-  Sa^BernarduTo"!        ~~~~~~II  4(d!\  40A6 

ular  relationship  between  the  percentage  of  welfare          Butte1 47.59  61.88 

expenditures   related   to   total   expenditures   and   the           Uameda                                                  4901  4163 

welfare  costs  per  capita.  The  third  column  of  Table  8           Fresno         50.32  53.41 

shows  that  Orange  County,  which  spent  26.33  per-  L?keUfl_aU"!   '                                        5189  9021 

Cent   Of   its  total   expenditures   On   Welfare,   had    a   Wei-  NOTE  :  *  Classified  as  "chronically  depressed"  areas. 

fare    exnenditnre    ner    eanita    of    onlv    $13  43     rathpr  SOURCE :  Calculated  from  data  obtained  from  Office  of  the  State 

inn.    expeiiuniiit    pLi     Cdpiid,    Ul    omy    .-pj.o.to,    rdtner  ,  .(,ntrolleI.f  counties  of  California,  1961-62. 
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TABLE   11 

TRANSPORTATION   AND   ROADS 

COUNTY   EXPENDITURES 

1961-62 

Percent  of  total       Per  capita 

County                                                         expenditure  expenditure 

Alameda    5.74  $4.79 

Stanislaus1    6.38  7.62 

San  Mateo  6.42  3.94 

Los  Angeles 6.58  5.81 

San    Francisco    6.62  16.00 

San    Diego    ___     6.99  4.68 

Santa   Barbara   7.22  5.46 

Marin    7.78  5.25 

Contra    Costa    8.39  7.69 

Riverside       8.55  8.16 

Snn   Luis   Obispo                                             8.85  9.88 

Santa    Clara    9.42  6.95 

grange        9.50  4.85 

Sacramento    .    10.09  8.52 

Santa   Cruz1   »___  10.48  12.71 

San   Joaquin    10.65  11.89 

San   Bernardino   11.03  9.59 

Ventura     11.52  9.80 

Tulare     11.68  15.44 

Kern    11.92  1U.78 

Fresno     11.99  12.73 

Solano     11.99  7.15 

Butte'    12.42  16.15 

Merced    12.63  14.31 

Kings    12.73  14.62 

Volo         13.44  13.52 

Madera1     13.46  20.95 

Tuba   14.37  13.45 

Sonoma     14.64  15.70 

Monterey    15.66  11.25 

San    Benito   16.65  19.41 

Colusa     17.31  42.51 

Napa     17.38  14.22 

Sutter     17.39  19.82 

Placer 18.17  17.63 

Imperial   18.50  18.55 

Nevada1 18.98  26.36 

Amador     : 19.26  37.10 

Lake    19.34  33.62 

Tuolumne     19.37  31.41 

Glenn    20.42  33.64 

Mendocino  >    20.53  24.72 

Del  Norte1    21.17  23.72 

Tehama     22.96  32.59 

Shasta     23.45  26.86 

Mono     24.94  149.09 

Humboldt     25.94  32.75 

Siskiyou  '      26.33  39.97 

Invo    26.74  53.56 

Lassen1    29.26  43.73 

El  Dorado   29.32  36.49 

Calaveras   30.73  45.20 

Modoc   31.92  79.32 

Mariposa    32.61  66.93 

Plumas1     38.80  86.42 

Trinity  l    40.87  84.79 

Sierra  >    50.54  159.87 

Alpine     52.00  247.75 

NOTE  :  *  Classified  as  "chronically  depressed"  areas. 
SOURCE :  Calculated  from  data  obtained  from  Office  of  the  State 
Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961—62. 

Table  11  illustrates  an  expenditure  program  that  is 
not  normally  thought  of  as  being  particularly  sig- 
nificant at  the  local  level :  that  is  expenditures  on 
transportation  and  roads.  Transportation  and  road 
expenditures  are  ranked  from  the  county  with  the 
lowest  percentage  of  total  expenditures  on  roads  as  a 


percent  of  total  expenditure,  to  the  county  with  the 
highest.  The  table  indicates  that  Alameda  County 
spent  only  5.74  percent  of  its  total  budget  on  roads 
and  public  works  expenditures  and  this  ranged 
progressively  upward  to  Alpine  County  with  52  per- 
cent of  its  total  expenditures  on  roads  and  public 
works.  Alameda  County  road  and  public  works  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $4.79  per  capita  while  for 
Alpine  County  the  per  capita  expenditure  was 
$247.75. 

Table  11  indicates  that  San  Mateo  County  spent 
(j.42  percent  of  its  total  expenditures  on  roads  being 
the  third  from  the  lowest  county  following  Alameda 
and  Stanislaus  Counties,  and  spent  only  $3.94  per 
capita. 

In  the  section  of  this  chapter  which  discussed  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration's  designation  of 
chronically  depressed  counties,  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  these  should  show  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures for  public  works  and  transportation.  A  symbol x 
has  been  placed  beside  the  names  of  these  counties 
(Table  11).  An  analysis  of  the  expenditures  for  these 
functions  by  these  counties  does  not  indicate  any  par- 
ticular pattern.  Alpine  County,  which  was  not  de- 
pressed, had  the  highest  expenditure  as  a  percent  of 
total  expenditures  and  the  highest  per  capita  expendi- 
ture. Of  those  counties  designated  as  depressed,  Sierra, 
Trinity,  Plumas,  Lassen  and  Siskiyou  spent  in  excess 
of  25  percent  of  their  total  expenditures  on  roads  and 
public  works.  In  addition,  each  had  a  relatively  high 
per  capita  expenditure  ranging  from  $39.97  for  Sis- 
kiyou to  a  high  of  $159.87  for  Sierra.  For  the  other 
seven  counties,  however,  no  excessively  large  per- 
centages are  apparent  nor  any  particular  pattern  be- 
tween themselves.  Expenditures  for  these  functions, 
for  instance,  in  Nevada,  Mendocino,  and  Del  Norte 
were  in  a  relatively  high  per  capita  range — $20  to  $30 
— but  they  cannot  be  considered  to  be  abnormal  if  one 
considers  their  geographc  features.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  Santa  Cruz  and  Stanislaus  had  relatively  low 
percentages  of  roads  and  public  works  to  total  ex- 
penditures and,  in  addition,  relatively  low  per  capita 
expenditures. 

Table  12  is  perhaps  one  of  the  more  interesting  as- 
pects of  this  stage  of  the  analysis  and  perhaps  shows 
as  closely  as  any  the  overall  implications  of  the  ex- 
penditure program  technique  that  the  staff  is  using. 
Table  12  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  veteran's  ex- 
penditures in  California,  on  a  county-by-county  basis. 
Total  expenditures  on  veterans  actually  consist  of  a 
number  of  different  types  of  expenditures  and  costs. 
These  are  reflected  in  expenditures  at  all  levels  of 
government  including  the  federal  level.  In  1961-62, 
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not  all  counties  carried  all  of  their  local  veteran's 
expenditures  under  the  veteran's  category.32  A  large 
number  carried  some  items  of  veteran's  expense  under 
welfare.  Further,  these  were  usually  aggregated  with 
other,  unrelated  welfare  items  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preclude  identification  of  the  individual  items.  One 


32  See  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961- 
62,  Sacramento. 


cannot  give  an  "actual"  total  cost  for  the  program 
therefore,  but  these  items  were  small  enough  so  as  to 
cause  little  difference  in  any  county's  total. 

The  items  indicated  under  the  California  heading 
in  Table  12  are  a  summary  of  the  county  expenditure 
figures  or  the  figures  shown  for  California  as  a  whole. 
The  last  column  in  the  table  indicates  that  there  were 


TABLE  12 

VETERANS   EXPENDITURES 
1961-1962 


County 


California  _ 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Fresno 

San  Diego 

Mono 

San  Joaquin 

Santa  Clara 

Contra  Costa 

San  Mateo 

Sonoma 

Sutter 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Calaveras 

San  Benito 

Imperial 

Santa  Barbara 

Siskiyou1 

Yolo 

Glenn 

Sierra1 

Napa 

Nevada1 

Mendocino1 

Trinity1 

Yuba 

Lake 

Del  Norte1 

Modoc 

Orange 

Tehama 

Amador 

Humboldt 

Tulare 

Butte1 

Placer 

San  Bernardino  _ 

Ventura 

Kern 

Merced 

Stanislaus1 

Kings 

San  Luis  Obispo, 

Solano 

Madera1 

Shasta 

Santa  Cruz1 

Monterey 

Colusa 

Marin 

Tuolumne 

Plumas1 

El  Dorado 

Lassen1 

Inyo 

Mariposa 


Veterans 

County  dollar 

exemption 

expenditures 

tax  loss 

$1,296,962.00 

575,738,000 

.00 

4,816,000 

.00 

1,000 

.00 

28,219,000 

.00 

2,410,000 

25,005.00 

1,256,000 

52,693.00 

5,338,000 

1,150.00 

7,000 

26,245.00 

1,165,000 

47,233.00 

3,420,000 

41,773.00 

2,784,000 

30,661.00 

2,823,000 

17,946.00 

655,000 

4,382.00 

81,000 

37,215.00 

1,162,000 

55,279.00 

3,602,000 

2,097.00 

42,000 

4,928.00 

20,000 

21,576.00 

168,000 

44,085.00 

532,000 

14,429.00 

149,000 

20,584.00 

321,000 

9,751.00 

46,000 

2,038.00 

8,000 

18,005.00 

355,000 

9,907.00 

95,000 

20,382.00 

186,000 

6,550.00 

24,000 

13,049.00 

113,000 

9,469.00 

59,000 

7,304.00 

62,000 

7,081.00 

21,000 

180,080.00 

4,737,000 

16,468.00 

91,000 

8,959.00 

37,000 

17,408.00 

458,000 

29,334.00 

503,000 

17,945.00 

379,000 

9,038.00 

240,000 

67,178.00 

2,585,000 

31,014.00 

1 ,056,000 

71,319.00 

1,195,000 

18,241.00 

326,000 

32,922.00 

844,000 

12,574.00 

137,000 

19,198.00 

293,000 

16,361.00 

565,000 

12,650.00 

1 1 5,000 

14,800.00 

243,000 

22,932.00 

305,000 

32,547.00 

499,000 

7,173.00 

29,000 

27,785.00 

855,000 

10,801.00 

59,000 

12,370.00 

24,000 

22,219.00 

121,000 

10,944.00 

54,000 

13,313.00 

33,000 

10,572.00 

15,000 

State  dollar 
expenditure 


$4,410,332 

220,000 

00 

1,807,000 

146,000 

82,000 

311,000 

7,000 

67,000 

171,000 

128,000 

143,000 

34.000 

7,000 

67,000 

180,000 

4,000 

2,000 

1 1 ,000 

30,000 

11,000 

18,000 

4,000 

1,000 

20,000 

7,000 

13,000 

2,000 

8,000 

4,000 

4,000 

2,000 

254,000 

7,000 

3,000 

24,000 

31,000 

22,000 

16,000 

132,000 

60,000 

74,000 

21,000 

46,000 

11,000 

18,000 

34,000 

9,000 

18,000 

18,000 

35,000 

2,000 

40,000 

4,000 

3,000 

8,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,000 


Federal 

dollar 

expenditure 


Total  cost' 


$92,894,023 

4,653,990 

00 

38,105,128 

3,084,081 

1,727,828 

6,576,896 

157,919 

1,402,699 

3,604,288 

2,703,216 

3,009,766 

724,573 

139,341 

1,411,989 

3,817,944 

74,315 

37,157 

241,524 

640,968 

222,945 

371,576 

83,604 

18,578 

427,312 

139,341 

269,392 

46,447 

167,209 

92,894 

74,315 

37,157 

5,378,563 

148,630 

65,025 

501,627 

659,547 

455,180 

343,707 

2,777,531 

1,272,648 

1,551,330 

436,601 

975,387 

241,524 

371,576 

715,283 

195,077 

743,152 

380,865 

733,862 

46,447 

836,046 

92,894 

55,736 

176,498 

92,894 

65,025 

37,157 


$174,339,317 

9,689,990 

1,000 

68,131,128 

5,640,081 

3,090,833 

12,278,589 

173,069 

2,660,944 

7,242,521 

5,656,989 

6,006,427 

1,431,519 

231,723 

2,678,204 

7,655,223 

122,412 

64,085 

442,100 

1,247,053 

397,374 

731,160 

143,355 

29,616 

820,317 

251,248 

488,774 

78,997 

301,258 

165,363 

147,619 

67,238 

10,549,643 

263,098 

113,984 

1 ,001 ,035 

1,222,881 

874,125 

608,745 

5,561 ,709 

2,419,662 

2,891,649 

801,842 

1,898,309 

402,098 

701,774 

1 ,330,644 

331,727 

1,018,952 

726,797 

1,300,409 

84,620 

1,758,831 

166,695 

95,106 

327,717 

161,838 

114,338 

64,729 


Number  exempt 


1,111,333 

55,648 

20 

455,919 

36,927 

20,649 

78,675 

187 

16,785 

43,142 

32,345 

35,964 

8,700 

1,682 

16,837 

45,717 

889 

467 

2,924 

7,637 

2,678 

4,488 

969 

168 

5,105 

1,701 

3,187 

534 

1,997 

1,148 

902 

403 

64,327 

1,823 

832 

6,038 

7,858 

5,458 

4,057 

33,178 

15,190 

18,595 

5,227 

11,660 

2,852 

4,416 

8,523 

2,331 

4,415 

4,557 

8,766 

604 

9,987 

1,103 

710 

2,072 

1,086 

799 

409 


NOTE:  !  Classified  as  "chronically  depressed"  areas. 
2  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding  and  adjustment. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961- 
Board  of  Equalization.  Calculated. 


Sacramento.  Also:  Information  provided  by  U.S.  Veterans  Administration  and  State 
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a  total  of  1,111,333  veterans  in  the  state  who  qualified 
for  and  were  given  a  veteran's  exemption  by  the 
county  assessors  in  the  58  counties  in  fiscal  year 
1961-62.  These  1,111,333  veterans  represent  the  basis, 
by  county,  for  the  allocation  of  costs  that  the  staff 
will  resort  to  shortly.  Column  2  indicates  the  total 
dollar  expenditure  for  all  identifiable  items.  The  next 
aspect  to  the  veteran's  program  is  identified  in  col- 
umn 3.  Each  county  in  the  State  of  California  has 
set  up  a  procedure  whereby  veterans  may  be  granted 
a  $1,000  exemption  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  their 
homes  if  they  qualify  under  certain  monetary  and 
financial  limits.  State  Board  of  Equalization  figures 
indicate  that  the  value  of  tax  foregone  for  all  58 
counties  at  the  tax  rate  and  assessed  value  existing  in 
1962  was  $75,738,000.  In  other  words,  the  second 
aspect  to  the  cost  of  the  veteran's  program  in  Cali- 
fornia is  the  amount  of  property  tax  that  counties 
give  up  because  of  the  existence  of  this  special  class 
of  property  owners.  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  this 
$75,738,000  amounted  to  about  $73.29  per  veteran. 
Or,  put  another  way,  the  exemption  cost  $4.76  per 
person  in  the  State  of  California.  Item  4  shows  the 
identifiable  State  General  Fund  appropriation  to  the 
Veteran's  Administration  Office  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia which  in  1961-62  included  $500,000  for  the 
county  veteran's  service  officer;  $566,032  for  the 
Veteran's  Administration  Office,  and  $3,344,300  for 
veteran 's  educational  assistance ;  or  a  total  State 
General  Fund  contribution  to  veterans  of  $4,410,332. 
Since  there  is  no  basis  for  allocating  this  to  counties 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  veterans  liv- 
ing in  each  county  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
property  tax  exemptions,  the  staff  allocated  that 
$4,410,332  to  the  various  counties  on  this  basis.  This 
criterion,  though  rough,  has  one  additional  merit :  It 
can  be  assumed  that,  in  general,  those  veterans  who 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  property  tax  exemption, 
would  also  be  the  ones  whose  financial  condition  made 
them  eligible  for  other  veteran's  functions.  Since  the 
State  Home  Loan  Revolving  Fund  is  a  self-sustaining 
and  a  self -liquidating  operation,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  include  it  in  these  calculations. 

Column  5  indicates  that  the  federal  government 
spent  a  total  of  $92,894,023  within  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  California  for  veteran's  hospitals,  G.I. 
bill  payments,  and  educational  assistance  payments, 
federal  veteran's  officers,  and  so  forth.  We  have  allo- 
cated that  $92,894,023  to  counties  in  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  residents  to  the  exempt  veterans  in 
the  various  counties. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  total  cost  of  the  expend- 
itures on  veterans  which  is  carried  out  at  the  county 


level  by-and-large,  is  not  simply  the  county  dollar  ex- 
penditures on  veterans,  a  rather  nominal  item 
amounting  to  only  $1,296,962  for  the  entire  state, 
but  is  a  rather  sizeable  item,  amounting  to  $174,339,- 
317  for  the  entire  state.  Of  this  total,  $77,034,000  was 
the  identifiable  cost  to  the  individual  counties.  This 
amounted  to  nearly  42  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
all  veteran's  expenditures. 

A  program  was  previously  defined  as  the  overall 
expenditure  activities  carried  out  by  a  unit  of  gov- 
ernment in  accomplishing  its  basic  purpose.  It  was 
also  indicated  that  the  expenditure  function  refers  to 
specific  expenditure  activities  performed  by  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  its  overall  expenditure  program. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  county  expenditure  functions 
is  the  veterans  expenditures.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
define  a  third  concept,  that  is,  an  expenditure  pattern. 

An  expenditure  pattern  refers  to  the  functional 
expenditures  of  various  units  of  government  on  the 
same  object.  That  is,  Table  12  shows  the  expenditures 
on  veterans  by  all  units  of  government  that  have 
veterans  expenditure  functions.  This  one  may  call  an 
expenditure  pattern. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  in  the 
area  of  intergovernmental  relations  there  are  three 
distinct  different  types  of  expenditure  groupings.  The 
first  refers  to  the  overall  expenditures  of  a  given  unit 
of  government.  The  second  refers  to  the  specific  item 
expenditure  activities  on  a  given  purpose  or  to  a 
given  end — e.g.,  veterans.  The  third  refers  the  aggre- 
gate expenditure  functions  of  all  levels  of  government 
on  a  given  purpose. 

In  order  of  magnitude,  the  federal  government 
carried  the  highest  share  of  the  burden  amounting  to 
$92,894,023,  the  county  carried  the  next  highest 
burden  by  virtue  of  the  property  tax  exemption  plus 
direct  dollar  expenditures  amounting  to  an  excess  of 
$77  million,  while  the  state  contribution  was  approx- 
imately $4  million. 

In  addition  to  these  identifiable  costs,  however,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  which 
cannot  be  identified.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Cal- 
Vet  and  G.I.  home  loan  programs.  These  are,  in  fact, 
a  form  of  subsidized  loan  and  interest  to  veterans. 
The  element  of  subsidy  is  in  fact  that  the  state  Cal- 
Vet  loan  interest  rate  is  3  percent,  and  the  private 
loan  rate  (not  state-supported)  is  6  to  7  percent.  The 
difference  between  the  two  interest  rates  is  the  ele- 
ment of  state  subsidy  of  veteran's  loans.  The  state 
Cal-Vet  loan  operation  is  balanced  at  the  3  percent 
rate.  Although  these  subsidized  sums  should  also  be 
included  in  the  totals,  there  is  no  possible  way  at 
this  time  of  doing  so. 
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county   cost   of  veteran's   expenditures.    One   of   the  when  one  looks  at  all  of  the  identifiable  costs  either 

points  that  is  made  entirely  clear  by  the  table  is  that  at  the  state  level  or  on  a  eounty-by-eounty  basis  as 

the  cost  of  the  care  and  keeping  of  veterans  in  the  is  done  here. 


CHAPTER  4 

COUNTY  REVENUE 


GENERAL  REVENUE  STRUCTURE 

In  the  previous  chapter,  the  analytic  tools  for 
analyzing-  the  overall  expenditure  patterns  for  govern- 
ment were  examined.  As  that  chapter  indicated,  the 
staff  is  not  only  interested  in  detailing  expenditures; 
but  is  also  interested  in  establishing,  precisely,  the 
source  of  the  revenue  used  for  those  expenditures.  This 
chapter  will  examine,  once  again  on  a  county  basis, 
the  revenue  structure  exhibited  by  California's 
counties. 

County  revenues  must  be  broken  into  four  general 
classifications  for  most  efficient  analysis :  33 

1.  Local  sources  of  revenue; 

2.  Grants  from  other  loeal  units  of  government; 

3.  State  moneys  received  ; 

4.  Federal  moneys  received. 

Table  13  is  a  summary  of  county  revenues  for  1961- 
62  by  revenue  class,  by  county.  Column  1  shows  the 
type  of  revenue.  Column  2  is  the  dollar  amount  of 
revenue  received  by  each  county  from  each  source. 
Column  3  shows  the  percentage  of  total  revenue  pro- 
vided by  the  particular  source.  Column  4  indicates  the 
per  capita  revenue.  The  table  is  ordered  by  total  per 
capita  revenue. 


See  Chapter  2,  and  Appendix   1   for  further  detail  on   the  con- 
tent of  these  categories. 


TABLE   13 

COUNTY   REVENUE— 1961-1962 

BY   REVENUE  TYPE,   BY  COUNTY 

Percent 

.  I  IIIO  llll  I   Itf 

Revenue  type  revenue 

Orange  * 

Loral    sources    $30.40(5,470 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 11,490,870 

Federal  moneys 5,288,050 


of  total    Per  capita ' 
menu''       revenue 

64.39         $34.45 


Total  revenue $47,185,390 


Solano 

Local  sources $4,806,565 

Grants  from  other  local  units  15,141 

State  moneys 2,670,532 

Federal  moneys 1,538,985 


Total  revenue $9,031,223 


24.31 
11.20 

13.02 
5.99 

100.00 

$53.47 

53.18 

.16 

29.56 

17.02 

$33.17 

.10 

18.43 

10.62 

100.00 

$62.33 

Percent 

Amount  of       of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                      revenue         revenue  revenue 
San  Mateo 

Local  sources $19,111,576         61.98  $38.78 

Grants  from  other  local  units  _■.,__ 

State  moneys 8,402,902         27.24  17.05 

Federal  moneys 3,293,736          10.67  6.68 


Total  revenue $30,808,214       100.00 


Marin 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total    revenue    


$7,598,496 

3,015 

2,543,337 

1,092,664 


67.57 
.02 

22.60 
9.71 


San  Diego  * 

Local  sources     $47,558,380 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 20,583,147 

Federal  moneys 11,766,102 


25.72 
14.70 


Local  sources   

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal   moneys 


Monterey 

._       $9,419,820 

3,167 

3,797,741 

1,875,038 


62.34 

.02 

25.12 

12.41 


Total  revenue $15,095,766        100.00 


Local  sources       __   

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 


Santa  Clara  * 

$34,996,495 

5,625 

14,483,627 
8,411,038 


60.39 

24.97 

14.50 


Total  revenue $57,896,785       100.00 


Ventura 

Local  sources $13,242,290  66.58 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  - 

State  moneys L         4,262,507  21.42 

Federal  moneys 2,361,685  11.86 


$62.52 


$45.58 

.02 

15.26 

6.55 


$11 .237,512       100.00         $67.41 


59.46         $40.73 


17.63 
10.08 


Total  revenue $79,907,629       100.00         $68.43 


$45.57 

.02 

18.37 

9.07 

$73.03 


$46.04 

.01 
19.05 
11.07 

$76.17 


Santa  Barbara 

Local  sources     __    $11,786,514 

Grants  from  other  local  units  ).(>.">( i 

Stale  moneys  __  — 3,965,620 

Federal   moneys 1,972,732 


Total  revenue _.  $17,728,896       100.00         $83.12 


60.43 

$55.26 

.02 

.02 

22.33 

18.59 

11.11 

9.25 

$56.16 

18.08 
10.02 


Total  revenue $19,866,482       100.00         $84.25 


(39) 
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TABLE   13 — Continued 

COUNTY   REVENUE— 1961-1962 

By  Revenue  Type,  by  County 

Percent 
Amount  of      of  total  Per  capital 


Revenue  type  revenue 

Alameda  * 

Local  sources $43,886,343 

Grants  from  other  local  units  292,564 

State  moneys 21,654,797 

Federal  moneys 14,546,484 


revenue      revenue 


54.56 

.36 

26.90 

18.07 


San  Bernardino 

Local  sources $23,020,691 

Grants  from  other  local  units  26,750 

State  moneys 14,686,229 

Federal  moneys 9,563,539 


Total  revenue $47,297,209       100.00 


Napa 

Local  sources $3,550,527 

Grants  from  other  local  units  2,006 

State  moneys 1,596,420 

Federal  moneys 948,574 


Los  Angeles  * 

Local  sources $333,858,859 

Grants  from  other  local  units  1,507 

State  moneys 139,789,155 

Federal  moneys 84,864,594 


25.00 

15.18 


Total  revenue $558,514,144       100.00 


Sacramento 

Local  sources $29,053,270 

Grants  from  other  local  units  1,050 

State  moneys 12,841,295 

Federal  moneys 8,178,195 


25.61 
16.31 


Contra  Costa 

Local  sources $26,398,795 

Grants  from  other  local  units  46,522 

State  moneys 9,559,528 

Federal  moneys 6,019,784 


Riverside 

Local   sources    $18,973,955 

Grants  from  other  local  units  10,000 

State   moneys    9,290,067 

Federal    moneys    6,121,224 


55.12 

.02 

26.97 

17.78 


Total   revenue $34,395,246       100.00 


$46.36 
.31 

22.87 
15.37 


Total  revenue $80,380,188       100.00         $84.91 


48.63 

$41.75 

.05 

.05 

31.01 

26.63 

20.21 

17.34 

58.19 

$50.36 

.03 

.03 

26.15 

22.64 

15.54 

13.45 

Total  revenue $6,097,527       100.00         $86.49 


59.72         $52.20 


21.86 
13.27 

687.33 


57.97         $51.20 


22.63 
14.41 


Total  revenue $50,073,810       100.00         $88.25 


62.77 

$58.90 

.11 

.10 

22.71 

21.33 

14.30 

13.43 

Total  revenue $42,024,629       100.00         $93.76 


$54.06 

.03 

26.47 

17.44 

$98.00 


Revenue  type 


Amount  of 
revenue 
Yuba 

Local    sources    $2,247,770 

Grants  from  other  local  units  1,241 

State    moneys    1,165,408 

Federal    moneys    778,070 


Percent 

of  total    Per  capita 

revenue      revenue 


53.57 

$53.65 

.02 

.03 

27.76 

27.81 

18.53 

18.57 

Placer L 

Local    sources    $3,678,459 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State    moneys    1,715,514 

Federal    moneys    1,011,092 


26.74 
15.77 


Imperial 

Local    sources    $4,030,254 

Grants  from  other  local  units  121,061 

State    moneys    2,622,361 

Federal    moneys    1,066,639 


51.37 

1.54 

33.41 

13.58 


Fresno 

Local   sources    $20,536,235 

Grants  from  other  local  units  13.018 

State   moneys    12,283,294 

Federal    moneys    8.530,416 


Sonoma 

$9,510,604 


Local   sources    

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    4,822,342 

Federal    moneys    3,358,437 


27.23 
18.97 


Sutter 
Local   sources    $1,988,111 


(1  rants  from  other  local  units 
Slate    moneys    _. 
Federal    moneys 

Total   revenue 


5,805 
1,328,084 

740,821 


Del  Norte  l' 

Local    sources    $1,183,392 

Grants  from  other  local  units  2,640 

State    moneys    573,060 

Federal    moneys    298,593 


Total   revenue $4,192,489       100.00       $100.06 


57.39         $57.57 


26.85 
15.82 


Total   revenue $6,405,065       100.00       $100.24 


$52.00 

1.56 

33.84 

13.76 


Total   revenue $7,840,315       100.00       $101.17 


49.60 

$52.77 

.03 

.03 

29.67 

31.56 

20.60 

21.92 

Total   revenue   $41,362,963       100.00       $106.28 


53.70        $59.89 


30.37 
21.15 


Total   revenue   $17,691,383       100.00       $111.41 


48.88  $55.53 

.14  .16 

32.65  37.10 

18.22  20.69 


$4,062,821       100.00       $113.49 


57.47 

$65.74 

.12 

.15 

27.82 

31.84 

14.49 

16.59 

Total   revenue $2,057,685       100.00       $114.32 


Yolo 


Local    sources   

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    

Federal    moneys    


$4,405,876 

60.63 

$60.27 

2,066 

.02 

.03 

1,894,552 

25.53 

25.40 

1,018,197 

13.72 

13.65 

Total    revenue    $7,410,691        100.00         $99.33 


Shasta  ' 

Local   sources    $4,497,239 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 2,036,802 

Federal  moneys 1,171,121 


58.31        $66.92 


26.39 
15.17 


30.31 
17.43 


Total   revenue   $7,705,162       100.00       $114.66 


Intergovernmental  Fiscal 

TABLE  13— Continued 

COUNTY   REVENUE— 1961-1962 

By  Revenue  Type,  by  County 

Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capital 

Revenue  type                                     revenue  revenue  revenue 

San  Joaquin 

Local   sources    $17,489,080  57.84  $66.73 

Grants  from  other  local  units                1,800  -  .01 

State  moneys 7,304,584  24.15  27.87 

Federal  moneys 5,412,300  17.90  20.65 

Total  revenue $30,207,764  100.00  $115.25 

San  Benito 

Local  sources $1,088,242  58.82  $68.44 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  -  - 

State  moneys 547,766  29.59  34.45 

Federal  moneys 212,803  11.49  13.38 

Total   revenue   $1,848,811  100.00  $116.28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Local   sources   $6,119,821  56.42  $67.02 

Grants  from  other  local  units                1,600  .01  .02 

State  moneys 2,958,147  27.28  32.40 

Federal   moneys    1,758,958  16.22  19.27 

Total   revenue $10,838,526  100.00  $118.71 

Merced 

Local   sources    $6,430,872  56.64  $67.55 

Grants  from  other  local  units                7,344  .06  .08 

State  moneys 3,032,262  26.69  31.85 

Federal  moneys 1,872,797  16.49  19.67 

Total  revenue $11,343,275  100.00  $119.15 

Kings 

Local  sources $3,955,616  55.05  $66.04 

Grants  from  other  local  units                      -  -  - 

State  moneys 1,916,994  26.67  32.00 

Federal  moneys 1,307,059  18.18  21.82 

Total  revenue $7,179,669  100.00  $119.86 

Stanislaus 

Local  sources $9,442,186  47.74  $57.33 

Grants  from  other  local  units              23,302  .11  .14 

State  moneys 5,861,664  29.63  35.59 

Federal  moneys 4,427,685  22.39  26.88 

Total  revenue $19,754,837  100.00  $119.94 

Humboldt  ' 

Local  sources $7,655,621  57.97  $70.82 

Grants  from  other  local  units              58,095  .44  .54 

State  moneys 3,829,793  28.99  35.43 

Federal  moneys 1,653,941  12.51  15.30 

Total  revenue $13,197,450  100.00  $122.09 


Relations  in  California 


Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Santa  Cruz 

Local  sources $6,034,943 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 3,122,927 

Federal  moneys 2,228,188 

Total   revenue   $11,386,058 

Mendocino  ' 

Local  sources $3,523,701 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 1,760,853 

Federal  moneys 878,762 

Total  revenue $6,163,316 

Tulare 

Local  sources $11,240,353 

Grants  from  other  local  units  20,210 

State  moneys 6,637,468 

Federal  moneys 4,336,729 

Total  revenue $22,234,760 

El  Dorado  ' 

Local  sources $2,866,062 

Grants  from  other  local  units  20,090 

State  moneys 1,101,934 

Federal  moneys 525,125 

Total  revenue $4,513,211 

Butte  ' 

Local  sources $6,020,707 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 3,439,444 

Federal  moneys 2,514,303 

Total  revenue $11,974,454 

Nevada ' 

Local  sources $1,515,895 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 905,798 

Federal  moneys 597,593 

Total  revenue $3,019,286 

Kern 

Local  sources $26,024,106 

Grants  from  other  local  units  8,556 

State  moneys 9,433,575 

Federal  moneys 6,557,492 

Total  revenue $42,023,729 

Tehama  ' 

Local  sources $2,108,748 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 1,188,923 

Federal  moneys 589,033 

Total  revenue $3,886,704 


41 

Percent 

of  total    Per  capita 

revenue      revenue 

52.96         $64.96 


27.39 
19.55 


28.69 
20.98 


30.55 
15.14 


33.62 

23.98 


100.00       $122.56 


57.13         $70.19 


28.53 

35.08 

14.25 

17.51 

100.00 

$122.78 

50.51 

$64.60 

.09 

.12 

29.81 

38.15 

19.49 

24.92 

100.00 

$127.79 

63.45 

$81.89 

.44 

.57 

24.38 

31.48 

11.62 

15.00 

100.00 

$128.95 

50.25         $64.88 


37.06 
27.09 


100.00       $129.04 


50.16        $66.78 


29.97 
19.78 

39.90 
26.33 

100.00 

$133.01 

61.87 

.02 

22.41 

15.58 

$85.32 

.03 

30.93 

21.50 

100.00 

$137.78 

54.20        $76.68 


43.23 
21.42 


100.00      $141.33 
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TABLE   13— Continued 

COUNTY   REVENUE— 1961-1962 

By  Revenue  Type,  by  County 

Percent 
Amount  of      of  total   Per  capital 
revenue  revenue      revenue 


Calaveras  ' 

$810,500 


49.71  $71.73 


Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 


584,825 
234,135 


35.86 
14.35 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 


Lassen  ' 
._       $1,070,710 


749,211 
275,437 


35.72 
13.14 


Siskiyou  L 

Local  sources $2,570,496 

Grants  from  other  local  units  4.111 

State  moneys 1,655,605 

Federal  moneys 1,000,953 


49.0S 

.07 

31.61 

19.11 


Madera  L 

Local   sources   $3,441,760 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 1,879,217 

Federal  moneys 1,161,256 


28.95 
17.89 


Total  revenue 


Glenn 

Loeai  sources $2,179,798 

Grants  from  other  local  units  5,600 

State  moneys       752,155 

Federal  moneys  _       259,966 


Tuolumne  L 

Local  sources  _.  $1,532,835 

Grants  from  other  local  units  4,600 

State  moneys  700,468 

Federal  moneys 105,793 


Trinity  Tl 

Local  sources  $1*54. 5]  2 
Grants  from  other  local  units 

Slate  moneys           573.."  1.". 

Federal  moneys 355,380 


30.42 
18.86 


Total  revenue 


51.75 
20.72 


Total  revenue $1,629,460       100.00       $144.20 


51.05         $78.15 


54.69 
20.10 


Total  revenue $2,095,358       100.00       $152.95 


$75.60 

.12 

48.69 

29.44 


Total  revenue $5,231,165       100.00       $153.86 


53.03         $83.34 


45.50 
28.12 


$6,482,233       100.00       $156.95 


68.13 

$1  L2.36 

.17 

.29 

23.49 

38.77 

H.11 

13.40 

Total  revenue ___.  $3,197,519       100.00       $164.82 


57.0:; 

$100.19 

.17 

.30 

26.46 

45.78 

15.34 

26.52 

Total  revenue  _.  .__       $2,643,694       100.00       $172.79 


Lake  '■ 
Local  sources                                     $1,293,418 

47.65 

32.04 
20.26 

$85.09 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

Stale  moneys                                       869,833 

Federal  monevs         -._                        5 10.002 

57.22 
36.18 

Total  revenue $2,713,153       100.00       $178.50 


50.65       $100.47 


60.37 
37.41 


$1,883,405       100.00       $198.25 


Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Amador 

Local  sources $1,498,954 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 438,852 

Federal  moneys 209,645 


Percent 

of  total    Per  capita 

revenue      revenue 

69.75       $141.41 

20.41  41.40 

9.75  19.78 


Total  revenue 


Local  sources 


$2,147,451       100.00 


Mariposa 

$418,874 


Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 


436.296 
152,159 


41 .55 

43.29 
15.10 


Total  revenue $1,007,329       100.00 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue 


Inyo 

$1,356,236 

865,047 
274,899 


54.28 

34.63 
10.99 


$2,496,182       100.00 


Plumas  L 

Local    sources    $1,460,499 

Grants  from  other  local  units 


58.99 


Sierra  L 
Local    sources  $252,840 

Grants  from  other  local  units 
State    moneys  318,953 

Federal    moneys  89,377 


38.22 


48.20 
13.51 


Total    revenue 


$661,179       100.00 


Total   revenue 


State    moneys 
Federal    monevs 

656,641 
357,781 

26.51 
11.44 

57.10 
31.11 

Total    revenue 

$2,474,921 

100.00 

$215.21 

Modoc  L 

$1 ,065,526 

56.94 

33.41 

0.57 

$134.88 

Grants  from  other 

local  units 

625,348 

79.16 

Federal    moneys 

179,158 

22.6J 

Total    revenue 

$1,870,032 

100.00 

$236.71 

Local    sources 
Grants  from  other 
State    moneys 
Federal    moneys 

Colusa 

$2,059,852 

local  units                    209 

703,  S51 

255,945 

68.17 

23.28 

S.46 

$106.12 

.02 

56.71 

20.64 

Total   revenue 

$3,019,857 

100.00 

$243.54 

Total    revenue 

San  Francisco  *% 
$183,000,000 

100.00 

$245.00 

Alp 

Local    sources 

ine 

L 

$86,336 

93,709 
11,760 

38.39 

11.67 
19.91 

$172.67 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys 

Federal    moneys                  

1ST.  12 
S0.54 

$224,814        100.00       $140.62 


t  Because  of  reporting  problems,  San  Francisco  is  shown  on  this 
table  on  a  slightly  different  basis  from  the  other  counties. 
•  inly  the  Total   Revenue  amount  as  shown  is  comparable. 
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TABLE  1 3-Continued  ment  to  the  counties.  The  first  type  is  the  so-called  < '  in 

T/;:^:u™r  ir  x  rectior The  best  %**>-  °f  th* *  c 

tax  coiJection  is  the  state  payment  to  counties  for  the 

Amount  of     of  total  Per  capita  velllcie  m  lieu  tax,  the  alcoholic  beverage  in  lieu  tax, 

Revenue  type                              revenue       revenue     revenue  and  the  trailer  coach  in  lieu  tax.  In  lieu  payments  are 

L       ,                                    Mono''  moneys  that  are  collected  by  the  state  which  mav 

Local    sources    __ $527  216         42  90       «9A9  ia  ~„ i      -u  n     ±    -.  ,         ,  y 

Grants  from  other  local  units             3,273            26           126  Properly  be  collected  by  the  county,  or  were  once  col- 

gtate  moneys                                 .-,(;-,r,96       45.43       218i31  iected  by  the  county.  The  state  has  usually  taken  over 

m°DeyS                       _150!531     ^04       jw  the  collection  of  this  type  of  revenue  for  the  county, 

Total  revenue  _                     $1,248,616      100.00      .$480.24  or  for  other  local  units  of  government,  because  of  the 

notes  :  inability  of  the  counties  to  collect  the  money  equitably 

*  Denotes  industrial  counties  and   efficiently. 
L  Denotes  lumber  counties 

i  ordered  by  total  per  capita  revenue  An  example  may  be  helpful.  The  automobile  is  nor- 

NOTE :   Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  mnll-ir  nmalAar.aA  +~  V«          i,    ±4-   l 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,   Counties  of  California  ,*    ^^^  t0  b<3  a  Ctattel  0r  Personal  property. 

vjoi-62,  Sacramento,  calculated.  As  such,  the  automobile  would  appear  on  the  unse- 

Local  Source  of  Revenue  cured  property  tax  roll  on  the  first  Monday  in  March 

A  local  source  of  revenue  is  defined  as  any  source  of  every  year  and  as  such  would  be  subject  to  prop- 

f  revenue— tax,  charge,  fee,  permit,  or  other  revenue-  erty  taxatl0n- 

raising  device— used  by  a  local  unit  of  government  on  However, 

its  own  initiative,  and  on  its  own  authority.  The  staff  In  1935  collection  of  the  value  on  automobiles  was 

classified  the  city  and  county  sales  tax  revenue  as  a  transferred  from  the  local  units  to  the  state.  Be- 

x)cal  source  of  revenue  for  several  reasons  First  the  fore  tliat  year'  the  local  units  nad  collected  a  per- 

vvay  the  state  law  is  worded  (Part  1.5,  Revenue' and  IT*1  ProPer.ty  tax ™  automobiles,  the  tax  having 

-p        *•        ^    j    n          ,        -.         .         ,                  J-vcveiiue  diiu  Deen   assesse(J   by   the   ]oeaj   assessor   at   tj                 i 

Taxation  Code)  makes  it  quite  clear  that  1  percent  of  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  to  market  value  There 

he  4  percent  sales  tax  collected  on  all  local  taxable  had  been  a  long  period  of  discontent  with  the  in- 

sales  specifically  is  imposed  by,  belongs  to,  and  shall  equality  of  the  local  assessments  both  as  between 

)e  divided  between  the  city  and  the  county   The  law  counties  and  as  between  individuals  in  the  same 

nakes  it  quite  clear  that  the  1-percent  sales  tax  is  only  t^nd^vTrtd  From  &  T^S^Z 

leing  collected  for  the  city  and  county  by  the  state  local  units.  Even  worse  was  the  undeniable  fact 

or  convenience  purposes.  that  many  cars,  about  one-fifth,  when  the  number 

t  .   c        o,,      ,       , , ,  .x     r  ~  taxed  was  compared  with  the  number  registered, 

grants  From  Other  Local  Umts  of  Government  were  escaping  taxation  altogether.34 

"Grants  from  other  local  units  of  governments"  is  TT  -,  ., 
|  rather  broad  term  and  is  not  applicable  to  all  coun-  ^  ^^  SyStem'  every  time  a  Persou  buys 
ties  but  it  does  include  any  receipt  by  a  particular  T/t  If  ,i  T  "  ^  **  ^  ^^ 
Lnty  of  moneys  from  some  other  local  unit  of  gov-  J  **  ***°*  Sf  e/o^1Stratlon  hcense  fee-  ^  dif- 
rnment  for  whatever  purpose.  The  term  grant  is  per-  f^T  **!"**  the  f  State  fee  and  the  total  cost  of 
paps  wrong  for,  in  most  instances,  the  identification  ^  tT*  "  "  Zfa  ^  P™**"*  *"  PaJ' 
ft  grants  from  other  local  units  of  government  in-  ^Tr  mttaMe'  a  ]MJ  Chevrolet  has  a  total  an- 
gles revenue  received  by  the  county  for  a  service  .  * t  p ZZ >  r  *  f  t  ?f*  ^T  "  ^  '  " 
>erformed  by  the  county.  One  of  the  most  common  ",77??  *%****  '?'  T™  do»ars  1S  the  "  ^  tax 
'hat  would  appear  in  Table  13  would  be  moneys  re-  °  *             7    v  eWmtieB™  the  baS1S  of  market  value 

ivprl  hv  »  /,n„r,t,r  f™™  ~      «*  •+      ■+•          a  d  weight-  Thls  amount,  less  certain  administrative 

n ea  by  a  county  trom  one  ot  its  cities  under  a  serv-  .      •    ,-,    .  .,    ,  . 

+      4.    XT  j.  ■   a            ^                                   ,  costs,  is  that  that  is  returned  to  the  counties 

ce  contract.  Not  infrequently,  these  contractual  ar-  .       . 

■angements  provide  for  police  and/or  fire  protection.  T  1S  kmd  °f  Sltuatl0n.  Ulllike  the  sales  tax,  is  one 

ere  are  a  number  of  cities  in  the  state— more  than  ™  whlch  the  loeal  unit   of  government   has   simply 

at  last  count-where  the  city  government  struc-  "  gWen  Up  ltS  nght  to  CoUect  this  tax'  or  the  state  has 

»re  consists  of  a  number  of  contracts  for  the  county  Pre"emPted  the  right  to  collect  that  tax  but  returns 

3  provide  specified  services  to  the  given  city.  the  Pr0Perty  f«x  Part  to  th^  local  unit  of  government. 

For  this  reason,  the  in  lieu  tax  is  classified  as  a  state 

fate  Moneys  ——— 

m,                              .                     .  ,    ,     .,  u  Marvel    M.    Stockwell,    Studies    in    California    State    Taxation, 

ihe    revenue    tvpe    entitled        State    moneVS"    refers  1910-1935    (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press.  1939), 

■       .      ,,                                       -  p-    108-    See    also    J-    Go"ld-    "Tbe    California    Tax    System," 

)aS]CalJy  tO  two  types  Of  payments  by  the  State  govern-  West's  Annotated  California  Codes,  Vol.  59   (St.  Paul,  Minn.  : 

r              r    r                     J                          te  West  Publishing  Co.,  195fi),  p.  GO. 
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payment  to  the  county  rather  than  as  a  local  source 
of  revenue. 

The  second  source  of  county  revenue  obtained  is 
from  the  subvention.  A  subvention  is  a  payment  from 
a  higher  level  of  government  to  a  lower  level  of  gov- 
ernment to  finance  the  performance  of  a  program  the 
primary  responsibility  for  which  lies  with  the  higher 
level  of  government.  The  lower  level  of  government 
merely  performs  the  function  at  its  level  and,  there- 
fore, makes  the  direct  expenditure.  One  of  the  types 
of  subventions  is  state  welfare  payments  to  counties 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  welfare  programs.  These 
subventions  include  state  aid  for  crippled  children,  aid 
for  the  aged,  aid  for  the  blind,  aid  for  welfare  ad- 
ministration, aid  for  children,  and  state  aid  for  the 
disabled. 

Subventions  then  are  distinguished  from  in  lieu  tax 
payments  in  that  the  in  lieu  tax  payment  from  the 
state  to  the  local  unit  of  government  is  normally  a 
payment  by  the  state  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
local  unit  of  government,  while  the  subventions  from 
the  state  to  the  county  are  normally  a  payment  for  a 
specific  purpose.  For  instance,  the  state  gasoline  tax 
payment  to  the  county  may  not  be  used  for  general 
fund  purposes,  it  may  only  be  used  by  the  county  to 
build  and  maintain  roads  according  to  certain  pre- 
scribed regulations.  The  state  welfare  subvention, 
such  as  the  state  aid  for  the  crippled  children's  pro- 
gram, may  not  be  used  by  the  county  for  general  fund 
purposes.  It  may  only  be  used  to  supplement  the 
county  payments  on  the  crippled  children's  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  in  lieu  tax  is  a  dual  kind  of 
payment.  The  in  lieu  tax  for  motor  vehicles  paid  to 
the  county  is  classified,  in  this  study,  as  a  general 
fund  revenue  because  it  basically  has  two  uses.  The 
revenue  from  this  motor  vehicle  tax  may  be  used 
either  to  carry  out  highway  maintenance  construction 
or  it  may  be  used  to  pay  off  principal  and  interest 
on  bonds  used  for  financing  activities  that  are  related 
to  highway  development,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Federal  Moneys 

The  last  category  of  revenue  to  the  county  govern- 
ment is  the  federal  money  received.  A  large  part  of 
the  county  receipt  from  the  federal  government  is  the 
federal  payment,  through  the  state  agency,  for  road 
construction.  Since  the  federal  government  has  largely 
assumed  responsibility  for  interstate  commerce  and  for 
national  defense,  and  since  an  adequate  nationwide 
road  svstem  is  essential  to  both  interstate  commerce 


and  national  defense,  the  federal  government  has  as- 
sumed primary  responsibility  for  the  national  high- 
way and  road  system.  The  construction  and  mainte- 
nance is  carried  out  at  the  state  and  local  government 
level  in  the  form  of  state  highways,  county  roads,  and 
city  streets.  The  federal  government  meets  its  obliga- 
tions with  a  subvention  payment  to  the  appropriate 
level  of  local  government  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  type  of  subvention  payment,  and  perhaps 
one  more  properly  considered  as  a  subvention,  is  the 
federal  payment  for  health  and  welfare  programs. 
For  instance,  the  federal  government  through  the 
Old  Age  Security  System  accepted  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  actual  program  expenditure,  however,  is  carried 
out  at  the  county  level  under  federal  and  state  super- 
vision. The  federal  subvention  to  the  state  for  specific 
expenditure  purposes  is  the  way  the  federal  govern- 
ment meets  its  responsibility. 

The  so-called  shared  tax  or  in  lieu  tax  is  not  a 
technique  that  has  been  widely  used  by  the  federal 
government.  As  of  the  date  of  this  study,  there  were 
no  significant  so-called  shared  revenues  or  in  lieu 
taxes  paid  by  the  federal  government  to  the  county, 
hence  the  designation  "federal  money"  would  refer 
primarily  to  subvention  payments. 

Table  14  is  a  summary  of  local  sources  of  revenue 
for  California  counties.35  This  table  shows  the  amount 
of  revenue,  percentage  of  total  revenue,  and  the  per 
capita  revenue  raised  by  counties  from  local  sources. 
This  table  is  ordered  according  to  the  percentage  of 
total  county  receipts  raised  from  local  sources  of 
revenue  (column  3).  Three  additional  categories  are 
shown  in  the  table  as  follows:  The  industrial  counties 
of  California  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  following 
the  county  name ;  the  timber  counties  are  listed  with 
an  "L"  following  the  county  name;  and  the  chron- 
ically depressed  counties  of  California  according  to 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  are  shown  in  italics. 
The  agricultural  and  extractive  industry  based  coun- 
ties are  those  counties  with  no  designation  following 
the  county  name. 

Sierra  County  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  total 
county  receipts  raised  from  local  sources  of  revenue, 
while  Amador  County  had  the  largest.  Sierra  County 
raised  only  38.22  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from 
local  sources,  while  Amador  County  raised  69.75  per- 
cent of  total  revenue  from  local  sources. 

38  See  Appendix  2  for  a  detailed  breakdown. 
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TABLE  14 

COUNTY   REVENUE— 1961-1962 
BY   LOCAL  SOURCE 


Amount  of 

revenue 

$252,849 

86,336 

418,874 

527,216 

1,293,418 

9,442,186 


County 

Sierra1' 

Upine  L 

Mariposa    

Mono  L    

iake L     

tanislaus 

San  Bernardino 23,020,691 

utter    1,988,111 

iskiyou^ 2,570,496 

Fresno     20,536,235 

alaverasL 810,500 

Nevada1-    1,515,895 

Suite1-    6,020,707 

Tulare 11,240.353 

trinity1'   954,512 

Lassen  L    1.070J1O 

mperial    4,030.254 

^anta  Cruz 6,034,943 

IaderaL 3,441,760 

olano 4,806,565 

Tuba   2,247,770 

onoma 9,510,604 

'ehama  L    2,108,748 

»nyo    1.356,236 

lameda  * 43,886,343 

Kings    3,955,616 

iverside     18,973,955 


6,119.821 
6,430,872 
1,065.526 
3,523,701 
3,678,459 
1,183,392 
17.489,080 
1,532,835 
7,655,621 


an  Luis  Obispo 

lerced    

fodoc L  

iendocino  h    

'lacer  L 

>el  Norte  L 

an  Joaquin  

i'uolumne  L . 

[umboldt L     

acramento    29,053,270 

Tapa 3,550^527 

!hastaL    4,497,239 

an  Benito 1,088,242 

Humas  L 1,460,499 

'an  Diego  * 47,558,380 

-os  Angeles  * 333,858,859 

anta  Clara  * 34,996,495 

Bolo 4,495,876 

an  Francisco  *  2 110,783,000 

[ern    26,024,106 

an  Mateo 19,111,576 

lonterey    9,419,820 

lontra  Costa 26,398,795 

!1  Dorado  L 2,866,062 

range* 30,406,470 

anta  Barbara 11,786,514 

tarin    7,598,496 

entura    13,242,290 

lenn     2,179,798 

olusa 2,059,852 

mador 1,498,954 


Percent 

of  total  Per  capita 
revenue 1  revenue 


38.22 

38.39 

41.55 

42.20 

47.65 

47.74 

48.63 

48.88 

49.08 

49.60 

49.71 

50.16 

50.25 

50.51 

50.65 

51.05 

51.37 

52.96 

53.03 

53.18 

53.57 

53.70 

54.20 

54.28 

54.56 

55.05 

55.12 

56.42 

56.64 

56.94 

57.13 

57.39 

57.47 

57.84 

57.93 

57.97 

57.97 

58.19 

58.31 

58.82 

58.99 

59.46 

59.72 

60.39 

60.63 

61.00 

61.87 

61.98 

62.34 

62.77 

63.45 

64.39 

66.43 

67.57 

66.58 

68.13 

68.17 

69.75 


$120.40 
172.67 
85.48 
202.78 
85.09 
57.33 
41.75 
55.53 
75.60 
52.77 
71.73 
66.78 
64.88 
64.60 
100.47 
78.15 
52.00 
64.96 
83.34 
33.17 
53.65 
59.89 
76.68 

115.92 
46.36 
66.04 
54.06 
67.02 
67.55 

134.88 
70.19 
57.57 
65.74 
66.73 

100.19 
70.82 
51.20 
50.36 
66.92 
68.44 

127.00 
40.73 
52.20 
46.04 
60  27 

148.00 
85.32 
38.78 
45.57 
58.90 
81.89 
34.45 
55.26 
45.58 
56.16 

112.36 

166.12 

141.41 


TOTES  : 

Industrial  counties. 

Timber  counties 

talioized  counties  are  the  chronically  depressed  counties  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  United 
btates  Department  of  Commerce. 

Ranked  by  percent  of  total  revenue 

The  figures  for  San  Francisco  County  are  an  estimate,  and 
snould  be  used  for  comparisons  only  very  generally  with 
other  counties.  The  reporting  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Local 
government  County  Book  precluded  a  more  exact  com- 
parison. 

OU?£?v9^ce  of  the  state  Controller,  Counties  of  California, 
i!fbl-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 
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The  industrial  counties  of  California  raised  a  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  total  revenue  from  local 
sources.  These  ranged  from  Alameda  County  which 
raised  54.56  percent  of  total  revenue  from  local 
sources  to  Orange  County  that  raised  64.39  percent 
of  total  revenue  from  local  sources.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly reflect  the  relatively  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  economic  base  for  these  counties,  and  a  rela- 
tively high  sales  tax  receipt  (discussed  below). 

The  third  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  counties 
with  a  heavy  or  primary  dependence  on  timber  (in- 
dicated by  an  "L"  after  the  county  name)  were 
primarily  low  on  the  scale.  Of  the  21  designated 
timber  counties,  6  raised  less  than  50  percent  of  their 
total  revenue  from  local  sources,  14  raised  from  50-60 
percent  of  their  revenue  from  local  sources,  and  only 
1  raised  more  than  60  percent  of  its  revenue  from 
local  sources. 

As  the  table  indicates,  there  is  no  necessary  rela- 
tion between  the  percentage  of  total  revenue  raised 
from  local  sources  (column  3),  and  per  capita  reve- 
nue from  local  sources  (column  4).  For  instance, 
Solano  County,  which  raised  53.18  percent  of  its  total 
revenue  from  local  sources  had  a  per  capita  revenue 
from  local  sources  of  only  $33.17,  the  lowest  of  any 
county  in  the  state.  Orange  County,  raised  64.39  per- 
cent of  its  revenue  from  local  sources,  one  of  the 
counties  high  on  the  list,  but  had  a  per  capita  reve- 
nue from  local  sources  of  only  $34.45.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mono  County  with  a  per  capita  revenue  from 
local  sources  of  $202.78,  the  highest  in  the  state, 
raised  only  42.20  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from 
local  sources. 

With  the  exception  of  San  Francisco,  the  industrial 
counties,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  total  revenue 
from  local  sources  than  the  timber  counties,  had  a 
lower,  revenue  per  capita  figure  than  did  the  timber 
counties.  The  industrial  counties'  local  sources  of  rev- 
enue per  capita  ranged  as  follows : 


Type  county 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


County 

Orange     

San  Diego 

Santa   Clara 

Alameda     

Los   Angeles    

San  Francisco 

(city  and  county) 


Local  sources  of  revenue, 
per  capita 
$34.45 
40.73 
46.04 
46.36 
52.20 

148.00 


Of  the  timber  counties,  seven  had  per  capita  reve- 
nue in  excess  of  $100  per  person  to  a  maximum  of 
$202.78,  the  highest  per  capita  local  revenue  source 
of  any  county.  Thirteen  of  the  other  counties  had  a 
per  capita  revenue  from  local  sources  of  revenue  in 
excess  of  $65  per  person.  This,  except  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, was   nearly  30  percent  greater  than  the  per 
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capita  revenue  of  Los  Angeles  County,  as  shown 
above.  This  would  tend  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  of  the  more  limited  economic  base,  and  be- 
cause of  the  more  limited  population,  the  timber 
county  residents  bear  a  higher  burden  per  capita 
while  raising  a  lower  percentage  of  their  total  reve- 
nue needs  from  local  sources,  than  do  the  industrial 
counties. 

The  final  point  indicated  on  Table  14  concerns  the 
general  relation  of  the  chronically  depressed  counties, 
those  counties  in  Table  14  shown  in  italics.  All  12  of 
these  counties  developed  less  than  60  percent  of  total 
revenue — and  6  of  the  12  chronically  depressed  coun- 
ties developed  50  percent  or  less  of  their  total  revenue 
—from  local  sources.  The  per  capita  revenue  obtained 
from  local  sources  ranged  from  $57.33  per  person  in 
Stanislaus  County  to  $127  per  person  for  Plumas 
County.  In  any  event,  these  nonindustrial  and  chron- 
ically depressed  counties  had  a  higher  per  capita 
burden  of  revenue  from  local  sources  than  did  the 
industrial  counties.  Except  for  Alameda  County,  the 
nonindustrial  chronically  depressed  counties  raised  a 
lower  percentage  of  their  total  revenue  from  local 
sources  than  did  the  industrial  counties. 

Looking  at  this  from  the  state  and  federal  level, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  difference  between  the  local 
revenues  and  a  county's  total  revenues  must  be  pri- 
marily subvention  and  grant  moneys.  The  problem 
for  most  of  the  chronically  depressed  counties  may 
be  that  the  difference  between  what  they  must  raise 
locally  and  what  a  nondepressed  county  raises  are 
not  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  the  differences  in  the 
economies  from  which  the  revenue  is  raised.  There 
is,  for  instance,  only  5  percent  difference  between 
what  San  Diego  County  raises  (59.46)  and  what 
Orange  County  raises  (64.39).  Yet  it  must  certainly 
be  more  difficult  for  San  Diego  to  obtain  its  revenue 
from  a  depressed  economy  than  it  is  for  Orange 
County.  This  is  even  more  apparent  in  comparing 
San  Diego  with  Los  Angeles  where  the  latter  raises 
only  .36  percent  more  of  its  revenue  from  local 
sources  from  a  much  broader  and  definitely  more 
healthy  base,  or  when  one  compares  San  Diego  to 
Alameda  which  raises  5  percent  less  (54.56). 

The  general  conclusions  that  this  table  seems  to 
present  are  as  follows.  First,  there  is  an  interesting 
and  inverse  relationship  between  the  popidated  comi- 
ties and  the  industrial  counties  on  the  one  hand,  amd 
the  low  population  timber,  agricultural  and  extractive 
industry  counties  (one-crop  counties)  on  the  other 
hand.  The  populated  and  industrial  counties  raised 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of  their  total  revenue 
from  local  sources,  and  maintained  a  relatively  low 


per  capita  burden  on  their  residents  while  so  doing. 
The  reverse  is  generally  true  for  the  low  population 
one-crop  timber,  agricultural  and  extractive  industry 
counties. 

Second,  the  timber  counties  tended  to  have  the 
highest  per  capita  burdens  of  local  revenue,  and  to 
raise  the  lowest  percentages  of  total  revenue  from 
local  sources.  Third,  since  10  of  the  12  chronically 
depressed  counties  were  timber  counties,  the  second 
noted  conclusion  is  valid  also  for  these  chronically 
depressed  counties. 

Any  attempt  to  solve  county  revenue  problems  by 
the  state  without  taking  these  basic  economic  facts 
into  consideration  on  a  county-by-county  basis  will 
certainly  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  to  solve  anj 
county  problems.  There  appears  to  be  a  direct  and 
serious  dichotomy  between  the  per  capita  reveniH 
burden  and  the  percentage  of  total  revenue  raisec 
from  local  sources  between  the  industrial  counties  a 
the  timber  counties.  Furthermore,  as  indicated  on 
Table  14,  the  agricultural  and  extractive  industry 
counties  are  generally  found  to  run  the  gamut  on  both 
counts. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Property  Tax  Exclusions 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  property  tax  is  the 
largesl  single  source  of  revenue  of  most  local  units  oi 
government  in  California.  The  property  tax,  in  tin 
aggregate,  is  the  largest  single  tax  revenue  in  th< 
State  of  California. 

One  of  the  first  points  that  is  immediately  clear  is 
that  there  is  100,206,720  acres  of  land  in  California 
but  only  51.13  percent  of  that  land  is  available 
for  taxation.  A  total  of  48,968,690.19  acres  of  lane 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  are  owned  by  vari 
ous  units  of  government.  That  government-owne( 
land,  as  such,  is,  generally,  exempt  from  county  assess 
ment  (except  as  provided  in  Article  XIII,  Section  1 
California  Constitution). 

Table  15  shows  the  magnitude  of  property  ta2 
exclusions  from  the  county  tax  rolls  because  of  owner 
ship  by  a  government  agency/"5  The  first  column  ii 
Table  15  shows  the  name  of  the  county;  the  seconf 
column,  the  land  area  of  the  county  in  acres;  am 
the  third  column,  the  percentage  of  the  land  of  thi 
county  that  is  in  private  ownership  hence  subjec 
to  property  taxation.  Columns  4  and  5,  respectively 
show    the    number    of    acres    of    government    owner 


Excluded  land,  as  used  here  refers  to  government  ownerships 
Exempt  land  is  privately  owned  land  subject  to  propert; 
taxation  except  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  is  not  exercised  b; 
the  taxing  unit  because  the  property  is  temporarily  declare" 
to  be  exempt  bv  virtue  of  some  special  law  such  as  tn 
veterans  exemption,  charity  or  religious  exemption,  and  s 
forth. 
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hip,  by  all  governments,  and  what  the  percent  that 
this  total  governments'  ownership  is  to  the  total  area 
3f  the  county.  Columns  6  and  7,  respectively,  show  the 
number  of  acres  of  federal  ownership  and  the  per- 
ntage  that  this  is  of  the  total  county  area.  Columns 
8  and  9,  respectively,  show  these  data  for  state-owned 


land;  and,  columns  10  and  11,  respectively,  for  the 
other  units  of  government  including  city,  school  dis- 
trict, and  special-district-owned  land. 

This  last  category  would  include  any  areas  in  one 
county  owned  by  another  county  such  as  the  land  and 
rights-of-way   of   the   Hetch-Hetchy  water   reservoir 


TABLE  15 

PROPERTY  TAXATION:    EXCLUSIONS 

1964 


County 


California. 


AJpineL 

[nyo 

MonoL 

3an  Bernardino.  . 

TuolumneL 

Dei  Norteh 

Trinity1- 

Plumas1- 

ModocL 

Lassen1- 

Siskiyou11 

Sierra1- 

iperial 

Riverside 

ntura 

lare 

n  Diego* 

Santa  Barbara. .  _ 
l  Francisco* — 

El  Dorado1- 

Mariposa 

LakeL 

ShastaL 

Madera1- 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles* 

PlacerL 

Monterey 

NevadaL 

Glenn 

Tehama1, 

Yuba 

Amador 

Kern 

Alameda* 

CalaverasL 

Orange* 

HumboldtL 

San  Mateo 

Butte1- 

Napa 

Mendocino1- 

Colusa 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Marin 

San  Benito 

Contra  Costa — 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Clara* 

Yolo 

Solano 

Sacramento 

Merced 

Stanislaus 

San  Joaquin 

Kings 

Sonoma 

Sutter 


Land 
acres 


100,206,720 


462,720 
6,458,240 
1,937,920 
2,883,840 
1,455,360 
641,920 
2,042,240 
1,644,800 
2,618,880 
2,910,080 
4,039,680 
613,120 
2,741,760 
4,593,280 
1,184,640 
3,096,320 
2,723,200 
1,752,320 
28,800 
1,096,960 
931,200 
803,840 
2,430,720 
1,372,160 
3,816,900 
2,598,400 
911,360 
2,127,360 
625,920 
842,880 
1,904,640 
407,680 
379,520 
4,217,280 
469,120 
657,280 
500,480 
2,286,720 
290,560 
1,064,320 
485,120 
2,244,480 
737,920 
2,122.240 
332,800 
893,440 
469,760 
280,960 
833,280 
661,760 
529,280 
629,120 
1,268,480 
960,000 
901,760 
892,800 
1,010,560 
388,480 


Percent 
private 
land1 


51.13 

7.42 
14.32 
20.89 
21.84 
22.99 
26.49 
27.65 
28.80 
33.24 
36.54 
37.09 
37.74 
39 .  20 
40.89 
45.50 
48.21 
49.55 
50.34 
51.36 
51 .56 
51.89 
54.32 
58.27 
59.02 
59.67 
60.85 
66.50 
70.17 
71.67 
72.65 
72.88 
73.00 
74.39 
74.97 
76.31 
76.85 
77.04 
77.90 
81.57 
82.05 
82.46 
82.51 
82.91 
83.39 
85.97 
85.98 
86.41 
87.35 
89.15 
91.03 
91.07 
91.17 
93.41 
94.44 
94.58 
95.79 
95.97 
96.12 


Acres 
owned  by  all 
governments 


48,968,690 

428,355 
5,533.355 
1,533,142 
10,070,393 
1,120,834 
471,905 
1,477,594 
1,171,153 
1,748,494 
1,846,840 
2,541,594 
381,722 
1,667,075 
2,715,013 
645,586 
1,603,658 
1,373,809 
870,302 
14,009 
531,450 
447,998 
367,159 
1,014,447 
562,365 
1,539,396 
1,017,379 
314,435 
634,537 
177,334 
230,571 
516,436 
110,061 
97,222 
1,305,634 
111,112 
152,174 
114,898 
505,332 
53,537 
190,937 
85,107 
392,634 
126,096 
352,555 
46,691 
125,277 
63,859 
35,528 
90,400 
59,367 
47,266 
55,528 
83,633 
53,329 
48,840 
37,614 
40,699 
15,064 


Percent 
of  total 


48.87 

92.58 
85.68 
79.11 
78.16 
77.01 
73.51 
72.35 
71.20 
66.76 
63.46 
62.91 
62.26 
60.80 
59.11 
54.50 
51.79 
50.45 
49.66 
48.64 
48.44 
48.11 
45.68 
41.73 
40.98 
40.33 
39.15 
34.50 
29.83 
28.33 
27.35 
27.12 
27.00 
25.61 
25.03 
23.69 
23.15 
22.96 
22.10 
18.43 
17.95 
17.54 
17.49 
17.09 
16.61 
14.03 
14.02 
13.59 
12.65 
10.85 
8.97 
8.93 
8.83 
6.59 
5.56 
5.42 
4.21 
4.03 
3.88 


Federal 
acres 
owned 


45,076,382 

425,926 
5,172,135 
1,452,195 
9,619,763 
1,089,238 
451,743 
1,465,593 
1,150,229 
1,729,305 
1,771,503 
2,516,444 
374,539 
1,499,402 
2,489,120 
621,396 
1,558,008 
750,693 
838,546 
4,224 
513,830 
443,867 
351,170 
978,474 
545,661 
1,476,895 
763,237 
298,532 
588,388 
159,486 
217,127 
460,159 
86,352 
76,987 
1,246,329 
6,478 
128,553 
64,808 
436,133 
275 
151,199 
72,754 
310,489 
114,396 
308,360 
11,572 
115,039 
9,722 
152 
10,718 
31,510 
15,553 
15,279 
24,803 
16,368 
9,855 
20,913 
12,355 
2,592 


Percent 
of  total 


44.98 

92.05 

80.90 

74.94 

74.67 

74.84 

70.37 

71.76 

69.93 

66.03 

60.87 

62.29 

61.09 

54.69 

54.19 

52.45 

50.32 

27.57 

47.85 

14.67 

46.84 

47.67 

43.69 

40.26 

39.77 

38.69 

29.37 

32.76 

27.66 

25.48 

25.76 

24.16 

21.18 

20.29 

23.89 

1.38 

19.56 

12.95 

19.07 

.10 

14.21 

15.00 

13.83 

15.50 

14.53 

3.48 

12.88 

2.07 

.05 

1.29 

4.76 

2.94 

2.43 

1.96 

1.71 

1.09 


State 
acres 


1,953,456 

1,883 
117,304 
14,767 
348,004 
6,037 
18,316 
4,741 
15,737 
13,220 
68,957 
7,977 
4,321 
106,034 
100,155 
8,855 
13,813 
487,680 
6,815 
1,209 
8,601 
1,608 
10,126 
25,070 
6,987 
18,740 
29,760 
5,040 
13,674 
5,743 
2,317 
50,043 
14,832 
4,375 
21,803 
8,064 
6,726 
7,317 
59,037 
7,597 
.    23,662 
7,856 
73,843 
4,183 
20,340 
8,888 
3,314 
10,230 
25,504 
22,134 
7,117 
16,359 
10,545 
33,948 
3,206 
7,732 
1,685 
14,061 
5,505 


Percent 
of  total 


1.95 

.11 
1.82 
.76 
2.70 
.41 
2.85 
.23 
.95 
.51 
2.37 
.20 
.71 
3.87 
2.18 
.75 
.45 
17.91 
.39 
4.20 
.78 
.17 
1.26 
1.03 
.51 
.49 
1.15 
.  55 
.64 
.92 
.28 
2.62 
3.64 
1.15 
.42 
1.72 
1.02 
1.46 
2.58 
2.61 
2.22 
1.62 
3.29 
.57 
.90 
2.67 
.37 
2.18 
9.08 
2.66 
1.08 
3.09 
1.68 
2.67 
.33 
.80 
.19 
1.39 
1.42 


Other 
government 


1,938,852 

547 

243,910 

00,180 

102,507 

25,559 

1,846 

16,260 

5,187 

•  5,909 

0,380 

17,173 

2,802 

61,638 

125,738 

15,335 

31,837 

135,436 

24,941 

8,576 

9,018 

2,523 

5,862 

10,903 

9,717 

43,762 

224,382 

10,863 

32,475 

12,104 

11,128 

6,234 

8,877 

15,860 

37,502 

96,570 

16,895 

42,773 

10,163 

45,666 

16,076 

4,497 

8,302 

7,518 

23,855 

26,231 

6,923 

43,907 

12,872 

57,548 

20,740 

15,354 

29,704 

24,882 

33,756 

31,254 

15,017 

14,282 

0,907 


Percent 
of  total 


1.94 

.12 

3.77 

3.41 

.79 

1.76 

.29 

.36 

.32 

.22 

.22 

.42 

.46 

2.24 

2.74 

1.30 

1.02 

4.97 

1.42 

29.77 

.82 

.27 

.73 

.44 

.70 

1.15 

8.63 

1.19 

1.53 

1.93 

1.31 

.34 

2.18 

4.17 

.72 

20.59 

2.57 

8.55 

.45 

15.72 

1.52 

.92 

.37 

1.02 

1.12 

7.88 

.77 

9.34 

3.52 

6.90 

3.13 

2.90 

4.72 

1.96 

3.52 

3.47 

1.68 

1.42 

1.79 


NOTES: 

*  Industrial  counties. 

ftSSd  couS  are  the  chronically  depressed  counties  as  designated  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

1  Ordered  by  percent  of  private  land.  _  .  . 

a  Includes  lands  owned  by  cities,  school  districts,  and  special  districts.  ,      ..., 

SOURCE:  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  Public  Land  Ownership  and  Use,  Califorma  State  Senate,  Sacramento,  1965. 
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which  supplies  water  to  San  Francisco.  It  also  in-  state  is  privately  owned,  when  these  figures  are  broken 

eludes  areas  such  as  parks  or  boys  camps,  and  so  forth,  on  a  county-by-county  basis  instead  of  aggregating, 

owned  by  one  city  or  county  but  lying  within  another  the  range  is  from  Alpine  County  with  only  7  percent 

county.  of  the  land  privately  owned  to  Sonoma  County  with 

The  point  is  quite  clear  that  only  that  land  in  a  95.97  percent  of  the  land  privately  owned,  hence  sub- 
county  that  is  privately  owned  is  generally  subject  to  ject  to  taxation, 
the  county  property  tax.  Land  lying  within  a  county 

is  not  subject  to  taxation,  in  most  cases,  if  it  is  owned  Federal  Forest  SerWce: ,n  L/eu  Tox  PaYmenfs 

by  another  unit  of  government  (except  where  taxation  Two  P°|nts  seem  to  be  relevant  from  the  previous 

is  provided  for  by  Article  XIII,  Section  1,  California  section.  First,  substantial  portions  of  California  coun- 

Constitution).  ties  are  excluded  from  property  taxation  because  the 

Now  this  seems,  admittedly,  a  rather  elementary  lands  are  owned  b^  other  units  of  government  hence 

point.  However,  it  is  a  point  that  is  often  overlooked  eluded  from  the  tax  roll.  Second,  the  northern  tim- 

when  considering  the  property  tax  on  a  county-by-  ber  counties  tend  to  have  a  relatively  higher  propor- 

county  basis  as  a  source  of  revenue.  For  instance,  tion  of  their  land  exduded  from  tb-e  rolls  than  do  the 

Table  15  indicates  that- Alpine  County  has  a  total  land  central  and  southern  agricultural  and  industrial  coun- 

area  of  462,720  acres  of  which  only  7.4  percent  is  pri-  tles  of  the  state'  A  ikird  point  which  is  als0  valid  is 

vately  owned  hence  subject  to  property  taxation  of  that  in  the  northern  counties,  the  great  bulk  of  the 

any  kind.  Of  the  92.85  percent  of  the  acreage  of  Al-  government  land  is  owned  by  the  federal  government 

pine  County  that  is  exempt  from  taxation,  nearly  all  as  national  forest  land-37  This  national  forest  land  is 

is  owned  by  the  federal  government.  The  entire  prop-  federally  owned  commercial  timber  land  from  which 

erty  tax  revenues  of  Alpine  County,  therefore,  must  an .annual  timber  eroP  is  cut-38  Table  16  was  compiled 

come  from  the  approximately  7.4  percent  of  the  land  Using'  National   Forest   Service  records  in  order  to 

area  that  is  privately  owned.  This  point  may  be  help-  show  net  forest  areas  on  a  county  basis.39  The  table 

ful  for  explaining  why  only  24.85  percent  of  the  total  showS  the  acrea£e  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1959-1963. 

revenue  from  Alpine  County  was  derived  from  se-  TABLE 

cured  property  taxes.  national  forest  service  payments 

On  the  other  hand,  Contra  Costa  County  received  By  County,  By  Year 

48.26  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  secured  prop-  1959-1963 

erty  taxes,  but  86.41  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  Net  nai™nai 

county  was  privately  owned  hence  subject  to  taxation.  County                       'Taw™         onTJL      *"%,*" 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  overemphasize  the  si"--  Alpine 

nificance  of  this  factor,  since  privately  owned  prop"-  gg  _                        *$%%          ™%™          *°f8 

erty  can  vary  quite  significantly  in  value  because  of  imi  -                         407,578            30,092.38              .07 

the  character  of  property  and  the  use  to  which  it  is,  gg                            Z§1            ^K              5 

or  can  be,  put.   However,  the  amount  of  privately  Amador 

owned  property  subject  to  taxation  is  undoubtedly  a  1959  -                          70,075            21,215.90              .30 

significant  factor  in  the  ability  of  counties  to  satisfy  JJg  :                           Jggg            ^,985.13              .76 

their  own  revenue  requirements.  1062 70^075  24J26!24  !34 

As  one  might  expect,  many  of  the  timber  counties  B^                             7°,0T5            36,285.76              .52 

have  heavy  government  ownerships  in  the  form  of  1959  _.                        123,079            57,798.51               .47 

national   forests,    state   and   national   parks,   and   so  im(\  ~                        123,911            66I581J5              !s4 

forth.  Of  the  21  timber  counties,  10  counties  have  less  1962  ~                       I23,'i>ii            3o!soY-)5              .so 

than  40  percent  of  the  total  land  area  under  private  1963  -                         1161844            37!69e!27              ^32 

ownership,  4  counties  have  between  40  and  60  percent  CiinJrf as 

nn   4.1.   •      i„    j    ■  •  ,  .  ,    „  I959 92,170  34,136.20  .37 

or  ttieir  land  in  private  ownership,  and  7  counties  i960 92,170  49,046.86  .53 

have  between  60  and  82  percent  of  their  land  in  pri-  \™\  -                          jg»J7|}            12,408.09              .13 

vate  ownership.  The  magnitude  of  the  government  ex-  1963  I                          92^170            ie!329.'26              !is 

elusion  is  contributory  to  the  problems  of  the  timber  Colusa 

counties.  I959  — 66,036  5,921.70  .09 

/n  -  xl  .  19G0  — 66,036  8,855.44  .13 

One  of  the  most  important  points  noted  in  Table  l96l (50,036  7,624.95  .12 

15  is  that  while  51.13  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  jgg  I                         ggj            ^,080.07              .18 
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TABLE   16— Continued 

NATIONAL   FOREST  SERVICE  PAYMENTS 

By  County,   By  Year 

1959-1963 
Net  national 

forest  area  County           Return  per 

County  (acres)  allocation              acre 
Del  Norte 

1950 446,506  280.232.51  .65 

1060 446,506  208,615.04  .47 

1061 446,506  181,581.94  .41 

1062 446,506  224,545.51  .50 

1963 ___  446,666  310,423.12  .69 

El  Dorado 

1959 471,812  142,670.02  .30 

1960 471,815  357,331.22  .76 

1961 472,065  98,209.53  .21 

1962 472,845  163,413.32  .35 

1963 472,881  245,751.63  .52 

Fresno 

1959 ___  983,996  129,175.28  .13 

I960 983,836  223,889.94  .23 

1961 983,793  79,819.77  .08 

1962 983,793  94,637.89  .10 

1963 983,781  135,202.09  .14 

Glenn 

1959 186,981  16,767.30  .09 

I960 186.981  25,074.17  .13 

1961 186,981  21,590.05  .12 

1962 186,981  34,204.73  .18 

1963 186,981  31,150.95  .17 

Humboldt 

1959 329,734  148,770.83  .45 

1960 320,732  107,297.05  .33 

1961 329,732  72,139.68  .22 

1962 329,733  84,055.20  .25 

1963 329,733  157,548.21  .48 

Inyo 

1959 767,867  11,077.60  .01 

1960 767,867  22,140.57  .03 

1961 767,867  9,380.51  .01 

1962 767,867  12.245.38  .02 

1963 767,867  13,386.46  .02 

Kern 

1959 353,493  23,330.29  .07 

1960 353,493  36,739.73  .10 

1961 352,972  13,852.20  .04 

1962 352,972  9,286.55  .03 

1963 352,973  16,172.65  .05 

Lake 

1959 245,536  22,018.16  .09 

1960 245,536  32,926.40  .13 

1961 245,536  28,351.19  .12 

1962 245,536  44,916.28  .18 

1963 245,536  40,906.17  .17 

Lassen 

1959 608,406  173,716.81  .29 

1960 608,406  258,077.68  .42 

1961 608,406  87,605.68  .14 

1962 608,405  150,832.03  .25 

1963 608,405  174,244.12  .29 

Los  Angeles 

1959  — 647,349  16,819.56  .03 

1960 647,364  23,008.15  .04 

1961 647,334  22,175.81  .03 

1962 647,334  19,363.57  .03 

1963 647,361  24,570.88  .04 

Madera 

1959 399,784  49,751.70  .12 

1960 399,784  87,039.96       .22 

1961 399,784  31,029.89       .08 

1962 399,784  38,180.50       .10 

1963 399,784  53,732.83       .13 


Net  national 
forest  area 
County  (acres) 

Mariposa 

1959 144,653 

1960 144,424 

1961 144,424 

1962 144,424 

1963 144,424 

Mendocino 

1959 169,531 

1960 169,531 

1961 169,539 

1962 169.539 

1963 169,539 

Modoc 

1959 1,376,033 

1960 1,376,033 

1961 1.376,033 

1962 1.375,479 

1963 1,375,740 

Mono 

1959 1,150,148 

1960 1,150,148 

1961 1,150,208 

1962 1,150,151 

1963 1,150,151 

Monterev 

1959 299,391 

1960 299,551 

1961 299,551 

1962 300,711 

1963 300,711 

Nevada 

1959 141,966 

1960 141,927 

1961 141,927 

1962 141,453 

1963 141,105 

Orange 

1959 51,328 

1960 51,238 

1961 51,238 

1962 51,328 

1963 51,328 

Placer 

1959 268,335 

1060  268.345 

1961 268,375 

1962 271,002 

1963 271,105 

Plumas 

1959 1,128,155 

1960  1,128,105 

1961  1,125.025 

1962 1,128,045 

1963 1,128,141 

Riverside 

1959 256,798 

1960 256,798 

1961 256,798 

1962 256,797 

1963 256,802 

San  Bernardino 

1959 432,345 

1960 432,345 

1961 432,319 

1962 433,019 

1963 433,019 

San  Diego 

1959 273,945 

1960 273,945 

1961 273,575 

1962 273,580 

1963 273,582 


County 

Return  per 

allocation 

acre 

32,995.13 

.23 

51,084.00 

.35 

15,143.04 

.10 

15,412.13 

.11 

23,173.60 

.16 

15,202.50 

.09 

22,734.12 

.13 

19.576.07 

.12 

31.014.03 

.18 

28,245.12 

.17 

152.119.24 

.11 

196,671.74 

.14 

54.S22.97 

.04 

85.964.05 

.06 

114,111.24 

.08 

14,584.26 

.01 

26,216.63 

.02 

11,268.94 

.01 

14,302.54 

.01 

15,350.56 

.01 

2,254.24 

.01 

2,084.60 

.01 

1,950.19 

.01 

2,280.16 

.01 

2,712.81 

.01 

65,536.67 

.46 

59,961.52 

.42 

46,098.23 

.32 

35,683.04 

.25 

67,195.47 

.48 

1,129.82 

.02 

1,189.57 

.02 

1,311.99 

.03 

1,429.15 

.03 

1,540.67 

.03 

118,743.07 

.44 

129.405.63 

.48 

83,370.68 

.31 

73,355.53 

.27 

132,825.50 

.49 

596,060.81 

.53 

617,443.24 

.55 

287.655.36 

.26 

328,541.35 

.29 

318,385.17 

.28 

14,901.28 

.06 

18,561.92 

.07 

12,481.08 

.05 

13,553.81 

.05 

13,619.33 

.05 

30,127.88 

.07 

38,184.59 

.09 

24,292.45 

.06 

26,345.51 

.06 

30,697.12 

.07 

6,030.00 

.02 

6,348.91 

.02 

6,992.85 

.03 

7,617.45 

.03 

6,211.91 

.02 
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TABLE   16-Continued 

NATIONAL   FOREST  SERVICE   PAYMENTS 

By  County,  By  Year 

1959-1963 

Net  national 

forest  area  County           Return  per 

County                                 (acres)  allocation  acre 
San  Luis  Obispo 

1959 188,430  1,418.77  .01 

1960 189,070  1,315.75  .01 

1961 189,072  1,230.92  .01 

1962  189,072  1,433.65  .01 

1963 189,072  1,705.68  .01 

Santa  Barbara 

1959 632,379  4,761.45  .01 

I960 631,568  4,395.13  .01 

1961 631,568  4,111.75  .01 

1962 630,549  4,781.18  .01 

1963 629,555  5,679.43  .01 

Santa  Clara 

1959 43 

1960 43 

1961 '___  43 

1962 43 

1963 43 

Shasta 

1959 672,396  169,421.88  .25 

1960 672,431  312,321.74  .46 

1961 651,311  155,262.62  .24 

1962 670,254  160,236.82  .24 

1963 690,718  202,108.99  .29 

Sierra 

1959 363,568  162,891.69  .45 

1960 363,578  150,742.87  .41 

1961 363,578  109,534.08  .30 

1962 364,136  88,466.94  24 

1963 364,091  155,894.35  .43 

Siskiyou 

1959 2,304,099  571,432.41  .25 

1960 2,304,159          1,028,977.60  .45 

1961 2,303,827  581,670.94  .25 

1962 2,303,968  420,646.48  .18 

1963 2,302.956  461,950.84  .20 

Tehama 

1959 407,216  98,395.75  .24 

1960 407,216  183,966.88  .45 

1961 407,338  80,673.69  .20 

1962 407,338  134,075.55  .33 

1963 407,622  132,589.83  .33 

Trinity 

1959 1,366,208  396,265.53  .29 

1960 1,366,173  825,565.76  .60 

1961 1,366,973  336,443.30  .25 

1962 1,366,965  594,151.32  .43 

1963 1,366,941  575,277.01  .42 

Tulare 

1959 887,390  58,048.42  .07 

1960 887,399  93,326.43  .11 

1961    887,868  34,887.77  04 

1962 887,954  24,357.08  .03 

1963 888,085  41,143.49  .05 

Tuolumne 

1959 619,450  229,279.91  37 

1960 619,450  329,429.17  53 

1961 619,450  83,340.43  .13 

1962 619,470  66,606.93  .11 

1963 619,670  109,716.41  .18 

Ventura 

1959 557,046  4,222  43  01 

1960 557,046  3,920.20  .01 

1961 556,894  3,667.99  .01 

1962 556,954  4,257.26  01 

1963             556,954  5,068.69  .01 


Net  national 

forest  area  County  Return  per 

County                                   (acres)  allocation  acre' 

Yuba 

1959 47,794  25,067.38  .52 

1960 47,796  24,117.87  .50 

1961 47,796  13,974.18  .29 

1962 47,755  13,178.08  .28 

1963 47,755  16,907.40  .35 

SOURCE! :  Federal  Forest  Service  data,  calculated. 


The  first  column  shows  the  name  of  the  county,  the 
second  column  the  net  forest  area  in  acres.  The  third 
column  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  allocated  from 
the  Forest  Service  to  the  county  for  use  on  county 
roads  and  for  schools.  This  allocation  of  moneys  in 
essence  represents  the  net  value  of  timber  sold  from 
national  forest  land  in  the  county  after  deducting 
certain  items  such  as  the  cost  of  making  roads,  and  so 
forth,  from  the  gross  value  of  timber  sales.  These  al- 
locations from  national  forest  stumpage  sales  are  made 
to  each  county  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  the 
national  forest  acreage  in  the  given  county.  The 
fourth  column  shows  the  return  per  acre,  that  is,  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  each  county  for  roads  and 
schools  tb at  is  in  lieu  of  the  property  tax  revenue 
thai  the  forest  property  would  have  paid  had  that 
property  been  owned  by  private  individuals  rather 
than  by  the  federal  government. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  money  allo- 
ca icil  to  the  county  is  sufficiently  important  to  make 
it  worthwhile  taking  a  brief  look  at  the  method  of 
calculation  used  for  these  allocations.  Federal  law 
provides  that  25  percent  of  the  gross  value  of 
stumpage  sales  from  national  forest  lands  shall  be 
paid  to  the  county  in  which  the  forest  area  lies  to  be 
used  for  roads  and  school  purposes.40  The  following 
example  may  be  useful  in  showing  how  the  Forest 
Service  interprets  that  law.41 


37  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  rublic 

Land  Ownership  and  Use,  California  State  Senate,  Sacra- 
mento, T  965. 

38  There   is   a   distinction   between   net   forest   acres,   or   the   total 

number  of  acres  in  a  national  forest,  and  net  federal  com- 
mercial  forest  acres  from  which  timber  may  be  harvested. 
In  some  instances  forest  service  acres  have  no  timber,  as  in 
Modoc  County.  Since  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
federal  commercial  forest  acres  for  all  counties,  the  term 
net  forest  area  is  used  to  signify  total  national  forest  acre- 
age in  the  counties.  This  is  modified  somewhat  in  the  study 
of  Siskiyou  County,  below. 

30  Table  calculated  from  National  Forest  Service  records,  San 
Krancisco  office. 

"U.S.  Codes,  Chapter  2,  Title  16,  Section  500.  The  amount  shown 
in  column  3,  Table  16,  is  the  total  moneys  paid  to  a  countv 
from  the  U.S.  forest  operations.  This  money,  by  law,  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  school  money  and  county  road 
money.  The  amount  of  federal  moneys  received  as  shown  in 
Table  ID  includes  only  the  part  of  the  federal  forest  money 
paid  to  counties  for  use  in  roads.  The  other  part  of  the 
federal  forest  payments  appears  in  the  school  district  fiscal 
analysis. 

41  This  is  a  typical  example  of  a  ponderosa  pine  sale  and  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  principle  used.  It  was  developed  by  the  staff 
in  consultation  with  timber  sale  purchasers  and  is  a  gener- 
alized example  not  intended  to  represent  a  specific  sale.  The 
principle  is  applicable  to  any  forest  service  sale  whether  of 
pine,  redwood,  fir  or  other. 
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The  example  is  for  an  assumed  sale  of  16,225,000  hazard    reduction,   insect   and   disease   control  work, 

board  feet  of  ponderosa  pine  (16,225  MBM)  without  thinning  and  improving  of  residual  young  growth, 

consideration  for  other  species  that  may  have  been  in-  The  federal  law  says  that  25  percent  of  the  moneys 

eluded  in  the  sale.  The  sale  value  of  the  stumpage  received,  not  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the  timber 

and  the  calculation  of  the  amount  going  to  the  county  sale  shall  be  returned  to  the  county.43  Forest  Service 

m shown  below:  interpretation   simply  means   that   25   percent   of   a 

A.    Total   revenue   to   United   States  Forest  calculated  net  value  figure  (all  monevs  received)  shall 

Service  from  the  sale:  be  retlirned  to  the  colmty.  Column '.3  on  Table  16  is 

2   sSPdSoS1Ue_PlUS  KV1:             _  $5tSso  comparable  to  or  is  illustrated  by  the  figure  $127,500 

3.  Road  allowance  (road  cost  or  engineer-  shown   above. 
ing  estimate   minus   U.S.F.S.   disallow- 
ance) $165,822.00  minus  $58,716 107,106.00  If  this  particular  sale  were  the  only  sale  from  a 

Total  value  of  stumpage  sale                            $639  893  83  glV6n   nati°lial   forest>   and   the   entire   fores*   ^ere   in 

15.     Revenue  to  county  :  a   Smgle    COUnt^    then   the   $127,500   would    gO   to    One 

1.  Gross  revenue"  to  Forest  Service $639,893.83  county.  If  the  national  forest  were  in  two  counties, 

2.  Net  stumpage  value  523,093.03  the  $127,500  would  be  divided  between  the  two  coun- 

3.  Less  KV 13,093.03  -•                             .-         .       ,,                                   £   ,,            ,.        , 

___j____  ties  m  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  the  national 

4.  Forest  Service  revenue  allowed  for  net  forest   in   each   county, 
sale  value   510,000.00 

5.  Times:  25  percent  for  distribution  to  The  basic  argument  of   the  Department  of  Agri- 
county    __.                                                 x         -2o  culture  is  that  the  federal  Forest  Service  payments 

6.  Distribution  to  county $127,500.00  do  compensate  the  county  for  the  fact  that  this  land 

is  federally  owned  and,  hence,  does  not  pay  a  prop- 
The  example  is  interpreted  as  follows.  The  gross  erty  tax.  While  time  has  precluded  an  examination 
value  of  the  total  timber  sale  is  the  $639,893.83  which  of  this  proposition  for  all  counties,  it  is  felt  that  the 
is  shown  as  the  total  value  of  the  stumpage  sale.  That  following  analysis  for  Siskiyou  County  will  be  help- 
is,  in  fact,  the  amount  of  money  that  the  timber  com-  ful  in  indicating  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.44 
pany  bids  for  the  16,225,000  board  feet  of  timber  in-  In  1964,  Siskiyou  County  had  a  total  private  own- 
volved  in  the  sale.  ership  amounting  to  37.09  percent  of  the  total  land 
The  United  States  Forest  Service  requires  that  the  area  of  the  county  (Table  15).  Reference  is  made  to 
timber  company  do  certain  things  as  a  precondition  to  Table  16  where  a  series  of  calculations  are  shown  for 
bidding  on  and  accepting  an  award  of  the  timber  Siskiyou  County  which  identifies  somewhat  more  pre- 
sale.  The  timber  company  must  make  a  deposit  to  the  eisely  the  character  of  the  federal  Forest  Service 
Forest  Service  that  insures  that  the  slash  from  the  ownership. 

timber  cut  will  be  properly  disposed  of.  A  further  The  first  adjustment  necessary  is  to  decrease  the 

condition  is  that  the  timber  company  must  build  ac-  net  national  forest  area  in  Siskiyou  County  from  ap- 

cess  roads  in  the  national  forest  area.  The  roads  must  proximately   2,300,000  acres  to  that  portion  of  the 

be  built  to  forest  service  specifications  and  are  used  ,.       ,    j,       x               ,,    ,    .                 ,                     •  , 

.'    '       ■  national    forest    area    that    is    properly    commercial 

by  the  service  for  fire  and  recreation  roads  after  the  „        L   ___                                  ,  .    .,  __ _  _ __            .     ,, 

r.    i       .                  -,    rr,,       •    !                                      n  forest.  There  are  approximately  1,600,000  acres  in  the 

timber  is  removed.  The  timber  company  may  reduce  , '  „    .       ,   ~_            .«•■■.          ^ 

,,                    .,  „    '    ,       '•    *       i                                o  ,i  Klamath  National  Forest,  m  Siskiyou  County,  that 

the  price  paid  for  the  timber  by  a  percentage  ot  the  J 

cost  of  building  the  road.  In  the  example  illustrated  are  Properly  categorized  as  commercial  forest  acreage, 

above,  the  actual  or  engineering  cost  of  building  the  Thus   the   mon^   shown    as   allocated    to    Siskiyou 

road  was  $165,882.  However,  the  timber  company  was  County  did  not  come  from  the  total  national  forest 

allowed  to  offset  only  $107,106  against  the  sale  price  area  but  from  the  1,600,000  commercial  forest  acres, 

of  the  timber.  The  final  offsets  in  arriving  at  a  net  or  from  the  part  of  the  national  forest  area  with 

sale  value  are  the  sale  area  betterment  and  stand  im-  merchantable  timber.  Thus  the  return  per  acre  shown 

©rovement  (KV).  The  sale  area  betterment  allowance  in  column  4,  Table  16,  must  be  modified  as  in  Table  17. 

is  a  deduction  which  is  used  to  build  recreation  areas  

,       ,,                                    •        ,i                             p                i  •    i     j- 1  a  Twenty-five  percent  of  all  moneys  received  during  any  fiscal 

and    Other    Use    areas    in    the    acreage    trom    WhlCll    tne  year  from  each  national  forest  shall  be  paid,  at  the  end  of 

,.     ,         .           .     ,,-t^tt,,              -,      p       -rr        -,          TT        •,       i  such  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  state  in 

timber  IS  CUt.       KV       Stands  tor  KnudSOn-Vaildenberg  which    such   national   forest   is   situated,    to   be   expended   as 

.                    .    .               ,  .   ,            .-.                    -.  -,.. .                   ,,            •,  the   state   legislature   may   prescribe   for   the   benefit   of   the 

Act   provisions   Which    authorize    additions   tO   tne   Sale  public   schools   and   public   roads   of   the   county   or   counties 

.  ,       P                   ,    .                             .           ,               n  in   which   such   national   forest   is   situated   .    .   .   U.S.   Codes, 

price  to  provide  tor  stand  improvement  such  as:  tire,  ioc.  tit.  (italics  added). 

«  This  information  was  developed  partially  in   staff  conferences 

K  KV  is  defined  as  an  allowance  for  Forest  Service  improvement  with    Siskiyou    County    Assessor    L.    D.    Taylor,    in    Yreka, 

of  the  area  from  which  the  cut  is  taken.  summer,  1964. 
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The  first  column  in  Table  17  shows  the  year ;  the  ments,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  major  ele- 
second,  the  county  allocation  of  moneys;  the  third  ments  of  the  fiscal  hardships  of  the  northern  timber 
column,  the  return  per  acre  as  shown  in  Table  16 ;  counties  is  to  be  found  in  the  property  tax  exclusions 
and  column  4  shows  the  return  per  acre  for  Siskiyou  resulting  from  government  ownerships.  It  also  seems 
County  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  1,600,000  com-  clear  that  the  problem  may  not  stem  from  the  prop- 
mercial  National  Forest  Service  area.  With  the  return  erty  tax  mechanism  itself,  although  the  analysis  will 
per  acre  based  on  the  1,600,000  acres  of  commercially  not  permit  evaluation  of  this  question  now.  What  is 
merchantable  timber,  the  return  per  acre  in  a  five-  clear,  however,  is  that  increased  government  owner- 
year  period  ranges  from  a  low  of  $0.26  to  a  high  of  ship  in  some  counties  without  a  compensatory  increase 
$0.63  per  acre  with  the  five-year  average  of  $0.38  in  other  local  taxes,  or  in  federal  and  state  in  lieu 
per  acre  (which  is  high  because  of  the  one-time  heavy  payments,  throws  a  continually  heavier  burden  on  the 
payment  in  1960).  property  owner  insofar  as  financing  existing  govern- 

The  final  point  to  note  on  Table  17  concerns  the  ment  expenditures  is  concerned.™  Further,  there  ap- 

federal  in  lieu  payment  as  compared  with  the  return  pears  to  be  no  decrease  of  expenditure  demands  on 

that  this  land  would  have  paid  in  property  tax  if  county    governments   as   this   property   tax   base   is 

privately  owned.  Assume  that  the  present  assessment  eroded.  On  the  contrary,  increased  federal  and  state 

practices  in   Siskiyou   County  were   applied  to   the  ownerships  of  land  in  a  county  are  likely  to  result  in 

national  forest  area  and  the  existing  $6  rate  were  increased  county  government  expenditures, 

applied  to  the  assessed  valuation.  The  answer  is  shown  To  continue  this  trend  of  thought,  one  may  apply 

at  the  bottom  of  Table  17.  The  1,600,000  commercial  it  to  a  current  state  problem,  namely,  the  problem  of 

acreage  of  the  national  forest  in   Siskiyou   County  the  $150,000,000  state  park  purchases  under  the  bond 

would  have  paid  $0.52  per  acre  on  the  total  acreage,  issue  approved  in  the  November  1964  election.  One  of 

and  $1.22  per  acre  on  the  virgin  timber.  Thus  the  the  issues  that  faces  some  counties  (those  counties  in 

average  private  tax  paid  per  acre  would  have  been  which  the   private  land  will  be   converted  to  state 

$0.52  per  acre,  compared  to  the  average  forest  service  parks)  is  that  there  is  no  provision  made  in  the  park 

(in  lieu  tax  payment)  of  $0.38  per  acre.  purchase  legislation  for  reimbursing  the  county  gov- 
ernment for  property  tax  losses  resulting  from  the 

state  land  acquisition. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY  ~           .  .,                           .  -    ,        ,         , 

IN  LIEU  PROPERTY  TAX:  AN  example  ^ne  °*  ™e  maxims  ot  federal  and  state  government 

County      Return  per  acre        Return  land  acquisition  is  that  federal  and  state  governments 

Year                        allocation    (Table  4-6)  17    1,600,000  acres  only  acquire  private  land.  They  do  not  seem  inclined 

i960 1^8 477 60           ^045                 ^  to  use  presently  owned  land,  or  to  purchase  land  from 

1961  58li670.94            0.25                   0.36  other  governments  units.  The  continual  acquisition  of 

1963 46195084            0 20                   029  *anc*  ky  governments,  concentrated  as  it  is  in  a  few 

California  counties,   creates  extremely  serious  fiscal 

Average  return  per  acre                     $0.27                 $0.38  problems  for  those  counties.  The  increased  govern- 

Private  tax  return  =  $0.52  on  total  forest  acres  ment  land  purchases,  without  provision  for  in  lieu 

$6  rate    Private  tax  return  =  $1.22  on  virgin  acres  t      payments,  decreases  the  property  tax  base  of  the 

[Average  secured  tax  revenue  on  private  land  =  $1.04  l    J                                                  sr     Mr       * 

(Table  18,  below)]  county,   leaves    the    expenditure    level    the    same    or 

t>      i         1  cMnnd             *u                 •  i  x-   u                •  higher  and,  therefore,  increases  the  fiscal  problems  of 

Based   on    1,600,000   acres,    the    commercial    timber    acres    in  ° 

national  forests.  the  COUnty. 

source:  Assessor's  office,  Siskiyou  County,  Yreka.  1964.  Further,  since  these  purchases  are  for  the  benefit  of 

-r,        .    o                            l    •     i        ,i         ,1          •  the  population  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  it  seems  hardly 

Forest  Service  payment  is  less  than  the  private  .    , ,                                 ,      ..,                        ,,          ,  , 

, ,  .          .         ,,  ml  .     .      .      ,  equitable  to   expect  one  locality  to   carry  the  total 

property  tax  would  have  been.45  This  is  simply  an-  ,       ,         „  „       :  ,  .             .    .      ,      «       ,    ,   . ,        ,, 

.,                  „      .   ..              ,«           .,                    .       n  burden  of  furnishing  park  lands.  Granted  that  the 

other  way  ot  pointing  out  the  problem  that  exists  for  ,                           ,        -,-,,,            ,           .   A   .      -,   „ 

,    ..,                        „                              .  lands  are  purchased  and  the  parks  maintained  from 

a  county   (with  respect  to  the  property  tax)   when  f   .     ,   „          ,,      .^,            .  ,.        T,     ,.„ 

,                              „  , ,                                    ,  .       '      „   ,  revenues  derived  from  the  total  population.  It  still 

large  segments  ot  the  county  are  owned  by  the  fed-  .                  ,         ,                „            f .  ,    ,,      ,      ,  . 

,.                                    ,    ,                         ,    ,   ,  remains  true  that  the  area  irom  which  the  land  is 

eral,  or  other,  government  and,  hence,  are  excluded  

frnm  nrnnprtv  tavatinn  w  With  the  exceptions  noted  above,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 

xium  pivpvLiy   WAdiiuu.  Trinity  area,   federal  and  state  acquisitions  of  land  do  not 

In   concluding  this   part   Of   the    discussion   of   prop-  PJ"0Vide  for,  ir\  ",£?  Payments  to  counties  to  compensate  for 

"               *                                                              if  the    taxes   lost.    The   Trinity   reservoir   area   does   contain   a 

erty    tax    exclusions    and    in    lieu    property    tax    pay-  provision  that  federal  payments  to  the  county  on  the  federal 

J                                                                          c      r       "                e   «  ,          area   are   authorized   to   be   equal    to    the   private   taxes   lost 

because    of    the    federal    acquisition.    Nothing    said    here    Is 

48  Time   precluded    examination   of   other   counties    on   this    same  intended    to    contradict    Article    XIII,    Section    1,    California 

basis.  Constitution,   entitled,    "Property    Subject   to   Taxation." 
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taken  must  bear  a  heavier  share  of  the  cost  than  the 
rest  of  the  state.  This  is  true  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  the  services  which  were  furnished 
before  the  acquisition  must  still  be  maintained  but 
Prom  a  smaller  tax  base. 

Secured  Tax  Levy 

This  report  is  not  concerned  with  property  tax  as- 
sessment techniques  or  assessed  valuation  practices  as 
they  are  discussed  in  the  literature  or  applied  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  directed  at  two  things.  First,  with  the 
xamination  of  secured  and  unsecured  property  tax 
revenues  as  a  major  source  of  revenue  for  California 
Bounties.47  Second,  it  is  concerned  with  the  burden  of 
3roperty  taxes  in  California  as  measured  per  capita, 
md  by  per  acre  of  privately  owned  land. 

The  first  point  is  illustrated  in  Table  18.  Column  1 
shows  the  name  of  the  county;  column  2  the  percent 
)f  the  land  area  of  the  county  that  is  privately  owned ; 
:olumn  3  the  dollar  revenue  from  secured  property 
;axes;  column  4  the  percentage  of  total  revenue  de- 
■ived  from  the  secured  property  taxes ;  column  5,  the 
secured  property  tax  receipts  measured  on  a  per  cap- 
ta  basis ; 48  and  column  6  shows  the  revenue  from 
secured  property  taxes  measured  per  acre  of  privately 
)wned  land  in  the  county. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  interest  in  this  study 
ioncerns  the  proportion  of  total  county  revenue 
■aised  from  secured  and  unsecured  property  tax 
evenues.  This  is  indicated  in  column  4  of  Table  18. 
California  counties  range  from  Mariposa  County 
vhich  obtained  only  19.03  percent  of  its  total  revenue 
rom  secured  property  tax  revenues  to  Contra  Costa 
County  which  obtained  48.26  percent  of  its  total  reve- 
mes  from  secured  property  taxes. 

There  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  percent- 
ge  of  total  revenue  a  county  obtained  from  secured 
>roperty  taxes,  and  the  per  capita  property  tax  bur- 
.en.  For  instance,  Mariposa  County  obtained  only 
9.03  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  secured  prop- 
rty  taxes  while  the  per  capita  property  tax  burden 
ras  $39.14.  Orange  County  obtained  45.89  percent  of 
ts  total  revenue  from  secured  property  taxes  but  this 
mounted  to  only  $24.54  on  a  per  capita  basis  (the 
)west  of  any  county  in  the  state).    Contra   Costa 


(or 


The  terms  secured  and  unsecured  property  assessments 
taxes)  are  often  generally  defined  as  follows: 
Secured  property  :  land  and  improvements 
Unsecured  property :  personal  property 
While  this  definition  is  useful,  it  is  not  entirely  accurate. 
Some  property  may  be  either  secured  or  unsecured  (depend- 
ing not  on  whether  it  is  land,  improvements  or  personal 
property)  depending  on  circumstance  and  assessment  prac- 
tice in  given  counties.  Some  property  may  be  listed  on 
either  the  secured  roll  or  the  unsecured  roll  or  may  be 
changed  from  one  to  the  other.  For  purposes  of  this  study 
the  definition  shown  above  is  satisfactory. 

Since  people  pay  property  taxes  from  their  income,  the  per 
capita  measure  of  property  taxes  is  a  relevant  measure 
of  the  property  tax  burden.  The  property  tax  paid  per  $100 
of  personal   income  per   capita  would   be   a  better   measure. 


County  obtained  48.26  percent  of  its  revenue  from 
secured  property  taxes,  but  this  amounted  to  $45.25 
per  capita,  a  relatively  low  per  capita  tax  burden  in 

TABLE  18 
COUNTY   REVENUE:   SECURED   PROPERTY  TAX 

1961-1962 


County 


Mariposa 

Lassen1, 

Trinity1, 

AlpineL 

MonoL 

SierraL 

Siskiyou^ 

Nevada1- 

ModocL 

LakeL 

San  Bernardino  _ 

Imperial 

Sutter 

Yolo 

Stanislaus 

Kings 

Colusa 

Butte^ 

Fresno 

Yuba 

Del  Nortel 

PlacerL 

Tulare 

Sacramento 

Santa  Cruz 

Sonoma 

Glenn 

Solano 

Calaveras1, 

Riverside 

HumboldtL 

Merced 

Amador 

Madera1, 

TehamaL 

San  Luis  Obispo  - 

Alameda* 

Mendocino1, 

Inyo 

Napa 

ShastaL 

Santa  Barbara 

El  Dorado^ 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara* 

San  Diego* 

San  Joaquin 

Los  Angeles* 

San  Benito 

San  Francisco*--. 

Kern 

Monterey 

TuolumneL 

Ventura 

Plumas1, 

Orange* 

Marin 

Contra  Costa 


Percent 
private 
acreage 


51.89 
36.54 
27.65 
7.42 
20.89 
37.74 
37.09 
71.67 
33.24 
54.32 
21.84 
39.20 
96.12 
91.03 
94.44 
95.79 
82.91 
82.05 
59.67 
73.00 
26.49 
66.50 
48.21 
91.17 
87.35 
95.97 
72.65 
91.07 
76.85 
40.89 
77.90 
93.41 
74.39 
59.02 
72.88 
83.39 
76.31 
82.51 
14.32 
82.46 
58.27 
50.34 
51.56 
81.57 
89.15 
49.55 
94.58 
60.85 
85.98 
51.36 
74.97 
70.17 
22.99 
45.50 
28.80 
77.04 
85.97 
86.41 


Tax 
revenue 
amount 


$191,789 
499,648 
462,579 
55,884 
325,714 
179,758 
1,564,547 
904,230 
561,024 
840,198 
14,911,449 
2,511,880 
1,349,238 
2,468,824 
6,636,590 
2,415,980 
1,026,855 
4,179,578 
14,495,671 
1,474,636 
726,467 
2,269,600 
7,932,259 
17,879,140 
4,074,550 
6,340,143 
1,149,904 
3,256,938 
589,582 
12,531,178 
4,935,871 
4,250,497 
806,024 
2,444,342 
1,472,454 
4,113,221 
30,653,476 
2,351,625 
959,669 
2,346,825 
2,998,679 
6,933,162 
1,770,277 
12,187,676 
22,940,837 
32,022,450 
12,197,090 
226,332,570 
750,993 
76,707,577 
17,622,782 
6,418,612 
1,132,759 
8,731,299 
1,126,406 
21,655,279 
5,182,965 
20,281,631 


As 
percent 
of  total 
revenue 


19.03 

23.84 

24.56 

24.85 

26.08 

27.18 

29.90 

29.94 

30.00 

30.96 

31.52 

32.03 

33.20 

33.31 

33.59 

33.65 

34.00 

34.90 

35.04 

35.17 

35.30 

35.43 

35.67 

35.70 

35.78 

35.83 

35.96 

36.06 

36.18 

36.43 

37.40 

37.47 

37.53 

37.70 

37.88 

37.95 

38.13 

38.15 

38.44 

38.48 

38.91 

39.10 

39.22 

39.55 

39.62 

40.07 

40.37 

40.52 

40.62 

41.72 

41.93 

42.51 

42.84 

43.94 

45.51 

45.89 

46.12 

48.26 


Property 

tax 
revenue 

per 
capita 


$39.14 
36.47 
48.69 
111.77 
125.27 
85.60 
46.02 
39.83 
71.01 
55.28 
27.04 
32.41 
37.69 
33.09 
40.30 
40.33 
82.81 
45.03 
37.24 
35.19 
40.36 
35.52 
45.58 
31.51 
43.86 
39.93 
59.27 
22.48 
52.18 
35.70 
45.66 
44.65 
76.04 
59.19 
53.54 
46.05 
32.37 
46.85 
82.02 
33.28 
44.62 
32.50 
50.58 
24.73 
30.18 
27.42 
46.54 
35.39 
47.23 
102.96 
57.78 
31.05 
74.04 
37.03 
97.95 
24.54 
31.09 
45.25 


Property 

tax 
revenue 
per  acre 

of 

private 

land 


$0.40 

.47 

.82 

1.63 

.80 

.78 

1.04 

2.02 

.64 

1.92 

5.30 

2.34 

3.61 

4.10 

7.32 

2.83 

1.68 

4.79 

6.36 

4.95 

4.27 

3.80 

5.31 

31.17 

16.60 

6.54 

1.88 

7.60 

1.17 

6.67 

2.77 

3.59 

2.86 

3.02 

1.06 

2.32 

85.62 

1.27 

1.04 

5.87 

2.12 

7.86 

3.13 

51.42 

30.88 

37.30 

14.17 

143.16 

.98 

5,186.10 

4.51 

4.30 

3.39 

6.20 

2.38 

56.16 

18.12 

49.97 


NOTES: 

*  Industrial  counties. 
h  Timber  counties. 

Italicized  counties  are  the  chronically  depressed  counties  as  designated 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 
Sacramento.  Also:  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, Public  Land  Ownership  and  Use,  California  State  Senate, 
Sacramento,  1965. 
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the  state.49  Mono  County  raised  only  26  percent  of  its 
total  revenue  from  secured  property  taxes,  but  the 
per  capita  burden  was  $125.27,  the  highest  in  the  state. 

The  six  industrial  counties  of  California  raised  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  their  total  revenue  from 
secured  property  taxes,  but  they  had  a  relatively  low 
property  tax  burden  per  capita.  Los  Angeles,  a  major 
industrial  county  and  the  most  populous  county  in  the 
state,  obtained  40.52  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from 
secured  property  taxes,  but  the  per  capita  burden 
amounted  to  only  $35.39  per  person,  one  of  the  lower 
per  capita  burdens  in  the  state.  On  the  whole,  the 
counties  with  the  highest  per  capita  property  taxes 
were  the  agricultural  and  timber  counties,  and  they 
were  the  counties  that  raised  a  relatively  low  percent- 
age of  total  revenue  from  secured  property  taxes. 

Column  6  of  Table  18  shows  the  burden  of  secured 
property  taxes  per  acre  of  private  land.  Since  only 
privately  owned  land  is  generally  subject  to  taxation, 
the  measure  of  secured  property  taxes  paid  per  acre 
of  privately  owned  land  makes  an  interesting  and  rele- 
vant measure  of  the  secured  property  tax  burden  on  a 
county-by-county  basis. 

San  Francisco  County,  with  a  relatively  small  area, 
and  a  very  high  value  in  that  area,  immediately  stands 
out:  The  $5,186.10  per  acre  of  privately  owned  land 
is.  to  say  the  least,  unique. 

The  other  five  industrial  counties  ranged  from  a 
low  of  $30.88  per  acre  in  Santa  Clara  County  to  a 
high  of  $143.16  per  acre  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Los 
Angeles  has  the  highest  tax  paid  per  acre  except  for 
San  Francisco.  The  heavily  populated  residential  and 
commercial  counties  (clearly  with  some  industry 
such  as  Contra  Costa,  San  Mateo,  and  Sacramento 
have  relatively  heavy  taxes  per  acre :  respectively, 
$49.97,  $51.42,  and  $31.17  per  acre  (county  secured 
tax  levy  only). 

The  timber  counties  on  the  whole  raised  relatively 
less  revenue  from  secured  property  taxes  than  did  the 
industrial  and  populated-commercial-industrial  coun- 
ties. On  the  other  hand  the  revenue  per  acre  of  pri- 
vately owned  land  was  considerably  less  for  the  timber 
counties  because  of  the  relatively  low  value  of  tim- 
bered property.  The  tax  burden  per  acre  of  privately 
owned  land  for  timber  counties  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$0.47  per  acre  for  Lassen  County  to  a  high  of  $4.79 
per  acre  for  Butte  County.  Recalling  the  earlier  dis- 


4(1  A  high  per  capita  property  tax  burden  may  represent  a  high 
burden  on  privately  owned  (noncorporate)  property,  or  it 
may  reflect  a  large  utility  roll  that  is  state-assessed,  or 
large  industrial  or  commercial  establishments.  However, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  property  tax  is  not  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  by  the  utility  or  industrial  plant  or  com- 
mercial establishment,  and  considerable  evidence  that  utili- 
ties and  some  other  businesses  do  pass  the  tax  on — thus 
the  tax  might  very  likely  be  borne  by  the  citizen  anyway. 
In  any  event,  the  per  capita  tax  burden  is  a  useful  measure 
of  tax  burden  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  property. 


cussion  of  in  lieu  payments  for  Siskiyou  County,  the 
average  secured  tax  revenue  per  acre  for  privately 
owned  land  was  $1.04  in  1961-62  (Table  17,  above). 
One  of  the  points  noted  is  that  there  is  a  fairly 
sharp  break  in  the  tax  burden  per  acre  between  the 
nine  industrial  and  residential-commercial-industrial 
counties  discussed  above,  and  the  timber-agricultural- 
extractive  industry  counties.  The  lowest  tax  burden 
per  acre  for  the  industrial-commercial  counties  is 
$30.88  per  acre.  The  highest  burden  per  acre  of  the 
timber-agricultural  counties  is  $18.12  per  acre  for 
Marin  County.  Marin's  position  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
plained by  her  proximity  to  San  Francisco.  There  is 
insufficient  evidence  to  indicate  why  this  sharp  break 
exists,  unless  it  is  the  distinction  between  the  income 
potential  per  acre  from  land  in  the  industrial-com- 
mereial-residential  counties  compared  to  the  per  acre 
income  possible  in  all  of  the  timber-agricultural- 
extractive  industry  counties  of  the  state. 

Thus  the  contrast  seems  relatively  clear.  Thi  six 
industrial  counties  and  the  three  residential-commer- 
cial-industrial counties  (Contra  Costa,  San  Mateo, 
and  Sacramento)  raise  a  relatively  large  share  of 
their  total  revenue  from  secured  property  taxes,  re- 
flecting a  high  burdt  n  per  acre  (because  of  the  high 
land  value),  and  a  relatively  low  tax  burden  per 
capita.  The  timber  and  agricultural  comities  raised 
a  relatively  lower  percentage  of  their  total  revenue 
from  secured  property  taxes,-  the  tax  burden  per  acre 
was  low  and  the  tax  burden  per  capita  ivas  quite  high. 

While  there  may  be  <'<|tialization  of  assessment  ra- 
tios in  California,  there  is  certainly  no  equity  in  tax 
burden  measured  either  on  a  per  capita  basis  or  on 
a  per  acre  of  privately  owned  land  basis. 

Unsecured  Tax  Levy 

Table  19  is  largely  self-explanatory.  It  shows  the 
amount  of  tax  revenue  by  county,  the  percent  of  total 
revenue  and  the  revenue  per  capita  that  each  county 
obtains  from  property  taxes  levied  on  unsecured  prop- 
erty. Here  again  we  have  the  counties  ordered  by 
percentage  of  total  revenue  developed  from  unsecured 
property  tax  and  it  ranges  from  Lake  County  with 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  total  revenue  coming 
from  this  source,  to  a  high  of  San  Francisco  County 
with  7.3  percent  of  its  total  revenue  obtained  from 
unsecured  property.  Again  we  find  our  familial 
grouping  of  the  industrial  counties:  San  Fransico 
Los  Angeles,  Alameda,  Orange,  Santa  Clara,  and  Sar 
Diego  Counties.  The  industrial  counties  are  high  or 
the  list,  raising  a  relatively  higher  percentage  of  theii 
total  revenue  from  the  unsecured  property  tax  as 
compared  with  the  other  counties.  Also,  these  counties 
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had  a  relatively  high  revenue  per  capita  burden  from 
this  particular  type  of  tax,  probably  reflecting  the 
inventorv  tax. 


COUNTY   REVENUE 


Con  nil/ 

LakeL   

Plumas1' 

Imador 

Nevada  L  

Lassen  L    

Tulare 

Madera1' 

Shasta  L    

Riverside    

Glenn 

Placer1-     

Modoc  L 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Calaveras1' 

Tehama  L    

San    Bernardino 

Santa   Cruz   

Hapa   

Sutter    

Yuba    

Butte1-    

Sonoma 

Inyo     

El  Dorado  L 

Solano 

Mono  L 

Ventura     

Sierra1' 

Contra  Costa '. 

Fresno  __.,- 

Siskiyou  L 

Tuolumne L    

Trinity  L 

Mendocino  L    

Santa   Barbara 

Imperial    

Yolo  _.. 

Kern    

Marin    

Alpine L     

Merced    

San   Joaquin    

Humboldt1'     

Monterey    

Kings    

Stanislaus    

Santa   Clara  *   

San  Benito    

Del  Xorte  L    

Colusa 

Sacramento    

San  Diego  * 

Orange  * 

Alameda  *     

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles  *    

Mariposa       __ 

San    Francisco  *    

NOTES: 

*  Industrial  county 

L  Timber  county 

Italicized' counties  are  the  chronically  depressed  counties  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 

1  Ordered  by  percent  of  total  revenue. 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California, 
1961-H2,  Sacramento,  calculated. 


TABLE  19 

UNSECURED 

PROPERY  TAX 

1961-1962 

Percent  of 

1  Revenue 

Tax  revenue 

total 

per 

amount 

revenue 

capita 

$19,858 

.73 

$1.31 

18,800 

.75 

1.63 

26,453 

1.23 

2.50 

38,755 

1.28 

1.71 

27,115 

1.29 

1.98 

287,475 

1.29 

1.65 

87,969 

1.35 

2.13 

109,485 

1.42 

1.63 

519,324 

1.50 

1.48 

48,982 

1.53 

2.52 

99,226 

1.54 

1.55 

29,470 

1.57 

3.73 

172,445 

1.59 

1.89 

26,246 

1.61 

2.32 

65.772 

1.69 

2.39 

825,790 

1.74 

1.50 

205,475 

1.80 

2.21 

113,073 

1.85 

1.60 

75.250 

1.85 

2.10 

78,327 

1.86 

1.87 

230.670 

1.92 

2.49 

347,368 

1.96 

2.19 

50,584 

2.02 

4.32 

93,191 

2.06 

2.66 

100.300 

2.10 

1.31 

26,459 

2.11 

10.18 

435,081 

2.19 

1.85 

14,713 

2.22 

7.00 

952,238 

2.26 

2.12 

939.313 

2.27 

2.41 

119,417 

2.28 

3.51 

60,774 

2.29 

::.!i7 

44,647 

2.37 

4.70 

148,037 

2.40 

2. or, 

450,391 

2.54 

2.11 

203,688 

2.59 

2.63 

194,352 

2.62 

2.01 

1,143,875 

2.72 

."..7.") 

306,971 

2.73 

1.S4 

6,180 

2.74 

12.36 

312.940 

2.75 

3.29 

840,375 

2.7S 

3.21 

372,406 

2.S2 

3.4.1 

426,573 

2.S2 

2.06 

208,666 

2.00 

3.48 

600,547 

3.03 

3.65 

1,822,715 

3.14 

2.40 

.".N.277 

3.15 

3.67 

69|699 

3.38 

3.87 

107,045 

3.54 

8.63 

1,855,808 

3.70 

.S.27 

3,357,588 

4.20 

2.88 

2,032.939 

4.30 

2:30 

3,546,501 

4.41 

:>,.77> 

1,440,229 

4.67 

2.92 

34,817,933 

6.23 

T..44 

75,225 

7.46 

15.35 

14.219,584 

7.73 

19.0S 

Property  Tax  Burden 

The  burden  and  equity  of  taxation  for  secured  and 
unsecured  property  by  county  is  shown  in  Table  20. 
The  second  column  indicates  the  net  assessed  value 
of  all  property  (exclusive  of  exemptions)  outside  city 
limits.  The  net  outside  assessed  value  for  Lassen 
County  for  secured  property  for  instance  was  $17,- 
650,620  and  the  net  assessed  value  outside  for  un- 
secured property  was  $937,640.  The  aggregate  assessed 
valuation  for  Lassen  County  was  $18,588,260. 

The  third  column  of  Table  20  shows  the  percent 
that  the  secured  and  unsecured  assessed  valuation  is 
of  the  total  assessed  valuation.  For  instance,  for  Las- 
sen County,  94.95  percent  of  the  total  assessed  value 
is  on  the  secured  roll,  and  5.04  percent  is  on  the  un- 
secured roll. 

The  fourth  column  shows  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
secured,  unsecured,  and  total  property  tax  receipts. 
Lassen  County,  in  the  fiscal  year  1961-62,  had  secured 
property  tax  receipts  of  $499,648  and  unsecured  prop- 
erty tax  revenues  of  $27,115  for  a  total  property  tax 
revenue  of  $526,763. 

The  fifth  column  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total 
property  tax  receipts  as  secured  revenues  and  as  un- 
secured revenues.  For  Lassen  County,  94.85  percent1 
of  the  total  property  tax  revenue  came  from  the 
secured  roll,  and  5.15  percent  came  from  the  un- 
secured roll.  We  note  from  the  sixth  column  that 
Lassen  County  raised  23.84  percent  of  its  total  reve- 
nue from  the  secured  roll,  1.29  percent  from  the  un- 
secured roll,  and  25.13  percent  of  its  total  revenue 
from  the  property  taxes.  As  shown  in  the  sixth  column 
of  Table  20,  this  amounted  to  $38.45  per  person.  The 
table  is  ordered  by  percent  of  total  revenue  raised 
from  the  total  property  tax  revenue  (on  Column  6). 

One  of  the  points  noted  for  Lassen  County  is  that 
94.85  percent  of  all  property  tax  revenue  came  from 
the  secured  roll,  and  the  secured  roll  was  94.95  per- 
cent of  the  total  roll.  Similarly,  5.04  percent  of  the 
total  assessed  valuation  was  as  unsecured  property, 
and  5.15  percent  of  the  total  property  receipts  were 
ti'iii  the  unsecured  property  roll.  One  would  conclude 
that,  in  Lassen  County,  the  valuation  of  property  and 
the  establishment  of  rates  for  the  county,  are  such 
that  the  amount  of  secured  property  tax  revenue  was 
in  proportion  to  the  secured  assessed  valuation,  and 
similarly  for  the  unsecured  tax  and  assessed  value. 
Further,  the  indication  is  that  secured  and  unsecured 
properties  are  being  valued  and  taxed  in  proportion — 
or  equitably — with  each  other. 

This  uniformity  of  treatment,  however,  is  not  found 
for  all  counties,  as  shown  by  the  figures  for  the  in- 
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TABLE  20 

COUNTY  PROPERTY  TAX  BURDEN 

1961-1962 


County 


Lassen1'. 


Mariposa. 


Trinityh- 


AlpineL. 


MonoL. 


Sierra1'- 


NevadaL. 


ModocL. 


LakeL. 


8i»kiyouh. 


San  Bernardino. 


Imperial- 


Sutter - 


Yolo- 


Kings. 


Stanislaus. 


J5u«eL. 


Tulare. 


PlacerL. 


Net  assessed 
value1 


Yuba. 


3$17,650,620 

<937,640 

'18,588,260 

10,094,215 

3,554,010 

13,648,225 

13,297,345 

1,413,565 

14,710,910 

2,190,595 

172,370 

2,362,965 

22,688,340 

2,377,170 

25,065,510 

5,849,420 

553,040 

6,402,460 

33,227,230 

1,441,610 

34,668,840 

22,373,500 

1,080,555 

23,454,055 

35,799,535 

718,250 

36,517,785 

44,851,400 

3,238,690 

48,090,090 

538,448,070 

23,244,660 

561,692,730 

87,721,480 

5,146,669 

92,868,149 

73,820,540 

3,601,450 

77,421,990 

99,787,110 

9,176,618 

108,963,728 

97,526,510 

8,530,340 

106,056,850 

144,073,752 

11,373,960 

155,447,712 

126,120,745 

5,624,470 

131,745,215 

241,819,460 

8,587,615 

250,407,075 

91,650,955 

4,104,895 

95,755,850 

40,999,160 

1,390,960 

42,390,120 


Percent  of 
assessed  value 


94.95 

5.04 

100.00 

73.95 

26.04 

100.00 

90.39 

9.60 

100.00 

92.44 

7.29 

100.00 

90.51 

9.48 

100.00 

91.36 

8.63 

100.00 

95.84 

4.15 

100.00 

95.39 

4.60 

100.00 

98.03 

1.96 

100.00 

93.26 

6.73 

100.00 

95.86 

4.13 

100.00 

94.45 

5.54 

100.00 

95.34 

4.65 

100.00 

91.57 

8.42 

100.00 

91.95 

8.04 

100.00 

92.68 

7.31 

100.00 

95.73 

4.26 

100.00 

96.57 

3.42 

100.00 

95.71 

4.28 

100.00 

96.71 

3.28 

100.00 


Property  tax 
amount 


$499,648 

27,115 

526,763 

191,789 

75,225 

267,014 

462,579 

44,647 

507,226 

55,884 

6,180 

62,064 

325,714 

26,459 

352,173 

179,758 

14,713 

194,471 

904,230 

38,755 

942,985 

561,024 

29,470 

590,494 

840,198 

19,858 

860,056 

1,564,547 

119,417 

1,683,964 

14,911,449 

825,790 

15,737,239 

2,511,880 

203,688 

2,715,568 

1,349,238 

75,250 

1,423,488 

2,468,824 

194,352 

2,663,176 

2,415,980 

208,666 

2,624,646 

6,636,590 

600,547 

7,237,137 

4,179,578 

230,670 

4,410,248 

7,932,259 

287,475 

8,219,734 

2,269,600 

99,226 

2,368,826 

1,474,636 

78,327 

1,552,963 


Percent  of 
property  tax 


94.85 

5.15 

100.00 

71.83 

28.17 

100.00 

91.20 

8.80 

100.00 

90.04 

9.96 

100.00 

92.35 

7.65 

100.00 

92.43 

7.57 

100.00 

95.89 

4.11 

100.00 

95.01 

4.99 

100.00 

97.69 

2.31 

100.00 

92.91 

7.09 

100.00 

94.75 

5.25 

100.00 

92.50 

7.50 

100.00 

94.78 

5.22 

100.00 

92.70 

7.30 

100.00 

92.05 

7.95 

100.00 

91.70 

8.30 

100.00 

94.77 

5.23 

100.00 

96.50 

3.50 

100.00 

95.81 

4.19 

100.00 

94.96 

5.04 

100.00 


As  percent  of 
total  revenue2 


23.84 

1.29 

25.13 

19.03 

7.46 

26.49 

24.56 

2.37 

26.93 

24.85 

2.74 

27.59 

26.08 

2.11 

28.19 

27.18 

2.22 

29.40 

29.94 

1.28 

31.22 

30.00 

1.57 

31.57 

30.96 

.73 

31.69 

29.90 

2.28 

32.18 

31.52 

1.74 

33.26 

32.03 

2.59 

34.62 

33.20 

1.85 

35.05 

33.31 

2.62 

35.93 

33.65 

2.90 

36.55 

33.59 

3.03 

36.62 

34.90 

1.92 

36.82 

35.67 

1.29 

36.96 

35.43 

1.54 

36.97 

35.17 

1.86 

37.03 


Property  tax 
per  capita 


$38.45 


54.49 


53.39 


124.12 


135.45 


92.61 


41.54 


74.75 


56.58 


49.53 


28.54 


35.04 


39.76 


35.70 


43.82 


43.94 


47.52 


47.24 


37.07 


37.06 
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County 


Fresno. 


Glenn  _ 


Colusa. 


Santa  Cruz. 


Calaveras1,  . 


Sonoma  . 


Riverside. 


Maderah- 


Solano . 


Del  Norte1'. 


Amador. 


Sacramento. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 


TehamaL. 


Humboldt1. 


Merced. 


Napa. 


ShastaL. 


Inyo. 


Mendocino1'. 


Net  assessed 
value1 

Percent  of 
assessed  value 

Property  tax 
amount 

Percent  of 
property  tax 

As  percent  of 
total  revenue2 

Property  tax 
per  capita 

557,602,500 

27,659,890 

585,262,390 

95.27 

4.72 

100.00 

14,495,671 

939,313 

15,434,984 

93.91 

6.09 

100.00 

35.04 

2.27 

37.31 

39.66 

45,341,040 

1,704,340 

47,045,380 

96.37 

3.62 

100.00 

1,149,904 

48,982 

1,198,886 

95.91 

4.09 

100.00 

35.96 

1.53 

37.49 

61.80 

39,874,485 

4,162,891 

44,037,376 

90.54 

9.45 

100.00 

1,026,855 

107,045 

1,133,900 

90.56 

9.44 

100.00 

34.00 

3.54 

37.54 

91.44 

8,647,220 

3,718,042 

12,365,262 

69.93 
30.06 
100.00 

4,074,550 

205,475 

4,280,025 

95.20 

4.80 

100.00 

35.78 

1.80 

37.58 

46.07 

26,380,750 

1,316,350 

27,679,100 

95.24 

4.75 

100.00 

589,582 

26,246 

615,828 

95.74 

4.26 

100.00 

36.18 

1.61 

37.79 

54.50 

153,930,000 

6,260,610 

160,190,610 

96.09 

3.90 

100.00 

6,340,143 

347,368 

6,687,511 

94.81 

5.19 

100.00 

35.83 

1.96 

37.79 

42.11 

319,444,410 

10,769,400 

330,203,810 

96.74 

3.25 

100.00 

12,531,178 

519,324 

13,050,502 

96.02 

3.98 

100. CO 

36.43 

1.50 

37.93 

37.18 

87,721,070 

2,633,405 

90,354,475 

97.08 

2.91 

100.00 

2,444,342 

87,969 
2,532,311 

96.53 

3.47 

100.00 

37.70 

1.35 

38.05 

61.32 

69,152,925 

3,735,205 

72,888,130 

94.87 

5.12 

100.00 

3,256,938 

190,300 

3,447,238 

94.48 

5 .  25 

100.00 

36.06 

2.10 

38.16 

23.79 

22,388,720 

2,085,325 

24,474,045 

91.47 

8.52 

100.00 

726,467 

69,699 

796,166 

91.25 

8.75 

100.00 

35.30 

3.38 

38.68 

44.23 

37,755,965 

1,893,305 

39,649,270 

95.22 

4.77 

100.00 

806,024 

26,453 

832,477 

96.82 

3.18 

100.00 

37.53 

1.23 

38.76 

78.54 

424,097,950 

34,400,810 

458,498,760 

92.49 

7.50 

100.00 

17,879,140 

1,855,808 

19,734,948 

90.60 

9.40 

100.00 

35.70 

3.70 

39.40 

34.78 

112,690,220 

4,077,170 

116,767,390 

96.50 

3.49 

100.00 

4,113,221 

172,445 

4,285,666 

95.98 

4.02 

100.00 

37.95 

1.59 

39.54 

46.94 

42,198,920 

1,710,728 

43,909,648 

96.10 

3.89 

100.00 

1,472,454 

65,772 

1,538,226 

95.72 

4.28 

100.00 

37.88 

1.69 

39.57 

55.93 

109,288,880 

7,000,500 

116,289,380 

93.98 

6.01 

100.00 

4,935,871 

372,406 

5,308,277 

92.98 

7.02 

100.00 

37.40 

2.82 

40.22 

49.11 

102,998,620 

5,654,750 

108,653,370 

94.79 

5.20 

100.00 

4,250,497 

312,940 

4,563,437 

93.14 

6.86 

100.00 

37.47 

2.75 

40.22 

47.94 

52,689,470 

1,874,780 

54,564,250 

96.56 

3.43 

100.00 

2,346,825 

113,073 

2,459,898 

95.40 

4.60 

100.00 

38.48 

1.85 

40.33 

34.89 

116,358,695 

2,777,504 

119,136,199 

97.66 

2.33 

100.00 

2,998,679 

109,485 

3,108,182 

96.48 

3.52 

100.00 

38.91 

1.42 

40.33 

46.25 

36,056,160 

1,837,690 

37,893,850 

95.15 

4.84 

100.00 

959,669 

50,584 

1,010,253 

94.99 

5.01 

100.00 

38.44 

2.02 

40.46 

86.34 

58,086,440 

3,223,230 

61,309,670 

94.74 

5.25 

100.00 

2,351,625 

148,037 

2,499,662 

94.08 

5.92 

100.00 

38.15 

2.40 

40.55 

49.79 
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County 


El  Dorado1-. 


Santa  Barbara. 


Alameda*. 


Santa  Clara. 


San  Joaquin. 


San  Benito. 


San  Diego* 


San  Mateo  _ 


Kern- 


Tuolumne'-. 


Monterey- 


Ventura. 


PlumasL 


Los  A  i  ■  : 


Marin. 


San  Krancisco*. 


Orange  ' 


<  out ra  '  'osta 


TABLE  20 — Continued 

COUNTY  PROPERTY  TAX   BURDEN 

1961-1962 


Net  assessed 
value1 


80,973,310 

4,913,070 

85,886,880 

209,479,210 

9,594,034 

219,073,244 

134,075,745 

8,888,250 

142,963,995 

263,073,220 

11,351,750 

274,424,970 

234,335,880 

10,987,855 

245,323,735 

34,940,760 

1 ,936,095 

30,882,855 

350,700,270 

16,177,920 

372,884,190 

130,259,817 

26,233,772 

150,193,589 

592,4!;."., 500 

34,774,910 

627,240,410 

33,172,165 

1 .588,070 

34,760,235 

203,855,820 

'1.132,720 

213,018,540 

359,712,160 

12,998,850 
372,711,010 

72,390.51(1 

1,203,760 

73,600,270 

1,560,221,157 

163,381,150 

1,723,602,307 

00,00'.), 070 

4,703,340 

101,373,310 

1,280,259,950 

285,820,00  1 
1,566,086,614 

240, 548, 680 

13,392,880 

253,9-1 1,500 

51  1,447,185 
16,096,060 

530,543,215 


Percent  of 
assessed  value 


.94.27 

5.72 

100.00 

95.62 

4.37 

100.00 

93.78 

6.21 

100.00 

95.86 

4.13 

100.00 

95.52 

4.47 

100.00 

94.75 

5.24 
100.00 

95.66 

4 .  33 
100.00 

83.23 

16.76 

100.00 

94  .  45 

5.54 

100.00 

95.  13 

4.56 

100.00 

95.71 

4.28 

100.00 

96.51 

3.48 

100.00 

98.36 

1.03 
100.00 

90.52 

9.47 

100.00 

95.36 

4.63 

100.00 

81.75 

IS.  25 

100.00 

94  .72 

5.27 

100.00 

96.96 

3.03 
100.00 


Property  tax 
amount 


1,770,277 

93,191 

1,863,468 


Percent  of 
property  tax 


As  percent  of 
total  revenue2 


95 .  00 

5.00 

100.00 


6,933,162 

450,391 

7,383,553 

93.90 

6.10 

100.00 

30,653,476 

3,546,501 

34,199,977 

89.63 

10.37 

100.00 

22,940,837 
1,822,715 

24,703.522 

'.'2.04 

7 .  30 

100.00 

12,197,090 

840,375 

13,037.405 

93.55 

6.45 

100.00 

750,993 

58,277 
809,270 

92.80 

7.20 

100.00 

32,022,450 

3.357,588 
35,380,038 

90.51 

9.49 

100.00 

12,187,676 

1 ,440,229 

13,627,905 

89.43 

10.57 

100.00 

17.022,782 

1.143,875 

18,766,657 

93.00 

6.10 

100.00 

l,132,75'i 

60,774 

1,193,633 

94.91 

5.09 
100.00 

6,418,612 

426,573 

0,845,185 

93.77 

0.23 

100.00 

8,731,299 

435,081 
9,166,380 

95.25 

1 .  75 

100.0(1 

1,126,406 

18,800 

1,11 

98.30 
1.64 

100.00 

32,570 

34,817,933 

261,150,503 

Mi.  07 

13.33 

100.00 

5,182,965 

306,971 

5,489^36 

94.41 

5.59 
100.00 

7i,.  7(17.577 
1  1,219,584 
90,927,161 

84.36 

1  5  .  04 
100.00 

21,655,279 

2,032,939 

8,318 

91.42 

8.58 

100.00 

20,281,031 
952,238 

21,233.869 

95 .  52 

4.48 

100.00 

39.22 

2.06 

41.28 

39.10 

2.54 

41.64 

38.13 

4.41 

42.54 

39.62 

3.14 

42.86 

40.37 

2.78 

43.15 

40.62 
3.15 

13.77 

40  07 

4.20 

44.27 

39.55 

4.67 

44.62 

1 1  .  93 

2.72 
1  1  .  05 

42.84 
2.29 

45.13 

12.51 

2 .  82 
45.33 

43.94 

2.19 

40.13 

15.51 
.75 

(6  26 

40.52 
o .  23 

40.75 

46 . 1 2 

2 .  73 

48.85 


19.46 

4  5.89 

4  .  30 

50.19 

48.26 
2.26 

51.52 


Property  tax 
per  capita 


34 .  62 


49.74 


50.89 


30.30 


27.65 


61.53 


33.12 


38 .  87 


99.58 


10    M 


32.93 


1 22 . 04 


20 .  84 


47.38 


NOTES:  "  " 

*  Industrial  counties. 
'■  Timber  counties. 

Italicized  counties  are  the  chronically  depressed  counties  as  designated  bv  the  Area  Rpdevplnnmont  A^^-«-  *     *         t-    •      .  c. 

1  Net  assessed  value,  outside.  8  y  lne  Area  KeU<n el°P™ent  Administration,  I  ruled  States  Department  of  Commerce: 

2  Ordered  by  percent  of  total  revenue  from  property  tax. 

3  Secured  net  assessed  value. 

4  Unsecured  net  assessed  value. 
6  Total  net  assessed  value. 

Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 
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Bustrial  counties,  and  the  counties  at  the  end  of  Table 
20.  For  instance,  Contra  Costa  County  received  51.52 
percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  property  taxes.  The 
secured  roll  consisted  of  96.96  percent  of  the  total 
assessed  value  of  the  county,  and  the  unsecured  value 
was  3.03  percent  of  the  total  value.  However,  the 
county  received  only  95.52  percent  of  its  tax  revenue 
from  the  secured  valued  property  and  4.48  percent 
from  the  unsecured  property.  In  simple  terms  this 
means  that  unsecured  property  is  being  taxed  more 
heavily  than  secured  property. 

There  appears  to  be  merit  to  the  argument  that  in 
the  industrial  counties  the  personal  property  tax  on 
inventories  is  burdensome.  As  shown  in  the  following 
summary,  industrial  counties  appeared  to  value  and 
to  tax  unsecured  properly  more  heavily  than  they 
valued  and  taxed  secured  property  (from  Table,  20): 

Percent  unsecured  Percent  unsecured 

Industrial                          assessed  value  to  property  tax  revenue 

counties                         total  assessed  value  to  total  tax  revenue 

Alameda  ______ ___     6.21  10.37 

Los  Angeles 9.47  13.33 

Orange 5.27  S.5N 

San  Diego  4.33  0.40 

Santa   Clara 4.13  7.36 

San   Francisco 18.25  15.64 

The  other  impression  gained  from  Table  20  is  that 
for  most  of  the  counties,  and  particularly  for  the  bulk 
of  the  timber  counties,  there  is  a  much  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  relative  magnitudes  obtained  from 
the  secured  property  assessed  values  and  the  revenues 
obtained  from  the  secured  property.  The  percentage 
of  revenue  obtained  from  secured  and  unsecured  prop- 
erty, respectively,  is  much  more  closely  related  to  the 
ratio  of  secured  and  unsecured  assessed  valuation, 
respectively,  to  total  assessed  valuation.  In  other 
words,  the  nonindustrial  counties  seem  to  be  taxing 
their  secured  and  unsecured  property  more  equitably 
or  more  uniformly  than  do  the  industrial  counties. 
The  contrast  shown  above  between  Lassen  County 
mid,  on  the  other  hand,  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco 
Counties  is  appropriate. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Future  Study 

If  one  is  going  to  discuss  tax  equity,  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  take  one  step  beyond  the  current  tech- 
niques used  in  examining  assessment  ratios  for 
comities.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  to  examine  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  percentage  of  total  property  tax  obtained 
from  the  secured  and  unsecured  roll,  as  com- 
pared with  the  percentage  of  value  in  the  secured 
and  unsecured  roll.  Since  the  present  year's  un- 
secured levy  is  the  past  year's  secured  levy ;  and 
since  the  current  year's  secured  levy  has  he  en 
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<  it Inr  constant  or  increasing  over  time;  the  tax 
revenue  from  unsecured  property  should  always 
he  perhaps  just  equal  to  or  just  under  the  per- 
centage of  revenue  from  the  unsecured  roll  (as- 
suming uniform  assessments  of  secured  and  un- 
secured    property,     and     assuming     no     major 
changes    in    the    relative    magnitudes    of    the 
secured  and  unsecured  roll). 
The   property   tax   burden   per   capita   and   per 
$100  of  personal  income  per  capita. 
The  property  tax  revenue  per  acre  of  privately 
owned  land  per  county,  and  by  the  type  of  pri- 
vately owned  land. 
4.  Property  tax  exclusions. 

While  the  idea  of  assessment  equalization  may  be 
interesting  it  really  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  incidence  and  burden  of  the  property  tax  on  the 
taxpayer.  Nor  can  it  show  anything  about  the  relative 
share  of  county  government  expenditures  being  fi- 
nanced by  the  property  tax  payer.  The  question  is: 
Does  the  property  tax  have  to  finance  a  constant,  an 
increas-ing.  or  a  decreasing  share  of  county  expendi- 
tures ? 

TABLE  21 


COUNTY   REVENUE:    SALES  AND   USE  TAX 

1961-1962 


Percent 

Taw  revenue:  of  total 

County  amount  revenue1 

Siskiyou  L  __. $21,536  .41 

Orange  *  389.427  .82 

San  Diego* 1,003,060  1.25 

Amador  _ 27,958  1.30 

Los  Angeles*    7,365,580  1.31 

Sierra  x-   _____ .  10,537  1.59 

Alpine7'       _'__ 3,899  1.73 

Alameda  *                      1,473,764  1.83 

Monterey     329,955  2.18 

Solano     213,844  2.36 

Modoc L    _______ 45,201  2.41 

Santa    Clara* 1,418,914  2.45 

Tehama  L    95,581  2.45 

Merced 288,216  2.54 

Tnlare    583,705  2.62 

Madera  L        170,939  2.63 

Marin            302,178  2.68 

San  Joaqnin 818,355  2.70 

Contra   Costa  1,203,593  2,86 

imperial       237,268  3.02 

San  Luis  Obispo 347,282  3.20 

Riverside 1.112,420  3.23 

Trinity''     [    61,091  3.24 

KUn,is!<nis    _ 651,354  3.29 

Mendocino1'    ___  204,360  3.31 

!.(ixscnh 70,712  3.37 

Son  Mateo 1.062,073  3.44 

Santa  Cruz     398,992  .  3.50 

Santa   Barbara    647,636  3.65 

Inyo                      91,722  3.67 

Tuolumne L     99,195  3.75 

Colusa 115,106  3.81 

KSrfgs     _  — 274,092  3.81 

Kern                             1,626,901  3.87 

Fresno  1,659,040  4.01 

Humboldt L     535,402  4.05 


Revenue 
per 
capita 
$0.63 
0.44 
0.86 
2.64 
1.15 
5.01 
7.80 
1.55 
1.60 
1.48 
5.72 
1.87 
3.48 
3.03 
3.34 
4.14 
1.81 
3.12 
2.69 
3.06 
3.80 
3.20 
6.43 
3.95 
4.07 
5.16 
2.16 
4.2!) 
3.04 
7.84 
6.48 
9.28 
4.58 
5.33 
4.26 
4.95 
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TABLE  21 -Continued 

COUNTY    REVENUE:    SALES  AND   USE  TAX 

1961-1962 

Percent     Revenue 

Tax  revenue:  of  total  per 

County                                          amount  revenue 1  capita 

Mono1-    51,504  4.12  19.81 

San  Bernardino 1,975,914  4.17  3.58 

Glenn     135,100  4.22  6.96 

Plumas1- 108,835  4.39  9.46 

Ventura     887,984  4.46  3.77 

Sonoma 808,940  4.57  5.09 

Placer L 301.159  4.70  4.71 

LakeL   129,392  4.76  8.51 

San  Benito 90,389  4.88  5.68 

Butte L    588,748  4.91  6.34 

Sutter   200,989  4.94  5.61 

Calaveras L 82,962  5.09  7.34 

Yuba    216,176  5.15  5.16 

Nevada1- 176,089  5.83  7.76 

Del  Norte^   126,023  6.12  7.00 

Napa 397,730  6.52  5.64 

Shasta L    506,802  6.57  7.54 

El  Dorado L 331,475  7.34  9.47 

Mariposa     79,642  7.90  16.25 

Sacramento    4,198,213  8.38  7.40 

Yolo 662,487  8.93  8.88 

San   Francisco*    17,382,184  9.45  23.33 

NOTES: 

*  Industrial  counties. 

L  Timber  counties. 

Italicized  counties  are  the  chronically  depressed  counties  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 

1  Ordered  by  percent  of  total  revenue. 

SOURCE  :  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California, 
1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 


NONPROPERTY  TAX  REVENUE 

There  are  two  other  taxes  which  are  local  sources  of 
revenue.  These  are  the  sales  and  use  tax  shown  in 
Table  21  and  the  franchise  tax  shown  in  Table  22. 
These  tables  are  identical  in  format  with  column  1 
showing  the  name  of  the  county ;  column  2,  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  in  dollars;  column  3,  the  percent  of 
total  revenue  for  each  county  from  the  noted  source ; 
and  column  4,  the  revenue  per  capita.  In  Table  21, 
for  instance,  Siskiyou  County  is  shown  as  receiving 
0.41  percent — that  is  four-tenths  of  1  percent — of  its 
total  revenue  from  sales  and  use  taxes  which  amounted 
to  $0.63  per  capita.  San  Francisco  County  received 
9.45  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  the  sales  and 
use  tax  amounting  to  $23.33  per  capita.  Between  the 
two  we  find  the  rest  of  the  counties. 

It  appears  that  there  is  no  particular  uniformity 
among  the  counties  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  sales  and  use  tax  as  an  element  in  the  county 
revenue  structure  or  as  concerns  the  burden  of  the 
sales  and  use  tax  per  capita.  Since  the  sales  tax  is 
collected  at  the  point  where  the  sale  is  made  and  not 
at  the  point  where  the  person  lives,  the  counties  that 
are  known  as  commercial  or  industrial  counties  would 
he  expected  to  receive  a  relatively  higher  percentage 
of  their  revenue  from  the  sales  and  use  tax. 


TABLE  22 
COUNTY   REVENUE:    FRANCHISE  TAX 

1961-1962 

Percent     Revenue 

Tax  revenue:         of  total  per 

County  amount  revenue 1      capita 

San  Francisco  *    $473,908  .00  $0.63 

Alameda  *    30,958  .03  0.03 

Alpine L    86  .03  0.17 

Inyo    1,278  .05  0.11 

Mariposa 624  .06  0.13 

Tuolumne L 1.740  .06  0.11 

San  Mateo 24,987  .08  0.05 

Plumas L 2,409  .09  0.21 

Santa  Clara* 52,232  .09  0.07 

Sacramento    58,468  .11  0.10 

Siskiyou L 6,205  .11  0.18 

Modoc  L    2,518  .13  0.31 

Contra    Costa    64,132  .15  0.14 

Los  Angeles  *    850,333  .15  0.13 

MonoL    1,999  .16  0.77 

Lassen1-    4,082  .19  0.30 

San  Diego  *    155,486  .19  0.13 

Sierra1-     1,306  .19  0.62 

Statiislaus    38,731  .19  0.24 

Humboldt L    29,S03  .22  0.28 

Imperial 17,844  .22  0.23 

Calaveras1-    3,780  .23  0.33 

Marin   26,966  .23  0.16 

Nevada1-    7,084  .23  0.31 

Mendocino L 15,445  .25  0.31 

Amador    6,140  .28  0.58 

Orange*     135,987  .28  0.15 

Shasta L    21,665  .28  0.32 

Solano    26,056  .28  0.18 

Monterey    42,250  .29  0.22 

Santa  Cruz 34,660  .30  0.37 

Del  Norte1- 6,604  .32  0.37 

Fresno    136,579  .33  0.35 

Trinity1-     6,368  .33  0.67 

Placer1-    21,899  .34  0.34 

Madera1-    23,850  .36  0.58 

Napa 22,472  .36  0.32 

Yolo    26,823  .36  0.36 

Merced    42,328  .37  0.44 

El   DoradoL    17,532  .38  0.50 

Kern   171,218  .40  0.56 

Santa   Barbara 74,274  .41  0.35 

Sonoma     75,423  .42  0.47 

Butte1-    52,710  .44  0.57 

Yuba     18,977  .45  0.45 

San    Benito    8,768  .47  0.55 

Lake1-     13,320  .49  0.88 

TehamaL   19,413  .49  0.71 

Riverside    188,014  .54  0.54 

San    Luis   Obispo 60,131  .55  0.66 

Glenn    20,610  .64  1.06 

San   Bernardino 317,944  .67  0.58 

Colusa     21,287  .70  1.72 

Kings    54,574  .76  0.91 

Ventura    172,404  .86  0.73 

Sutter 35,642  .87  1.00 

San   Joaquin 274,364  .90  1.05 

Tulare     215,704  .97  1.24 

NOTES : 

*  Industrial  counties. 

L  Timber  counties. 

Italicized    counties    are    the    chronically    depressed    counties    as 

designated     by     the     Area     Redevelopment    Administration, 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
1  Ranked  by  percent  of  total  revenue. 

SOURCE  :  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California, 
1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 
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A  person  living,  for  instance,  in  Sacramento  County 
or  Siskiyou  County  and  travelling  to  San  Francisco 
to  buy  $100,000  worth  of  equipment  or  a  $5  watch 
would  buy  the  item  in  San  Francisco  and  the  sales 
tax  would  be  credited  to  San  Francisco  not  to  the 
buyer's  residence.  So,  to  this  extent,  the  revenue  per 
capita  for  sales  and  use  tax  (and  likewise,  a  percent- 
age of  total  revenue  raised  for  a  county)  tends  to 
reflect  the  buying  centers  of  the  state.  To  this  extent, 
also,  one  can  identify  the  industrial  counties  and  com- 
mercial centers  quite  easily  by  looking  at  the  sales 
and  use  tax  revenue  per  capita. 

Table  22  is  an  examination  of  a  completely  nominal 
county  revenue  source.  These  range  from  San  Fran- 
cisco County  with  revenue  from  the  local  imposed 
franchise  tax  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
its  total  revenue,  to  Tulare  County  with  revenue  from 
the  franchise  tax  of  0.97  percent  of  total  revenue. 
About  the  only  thing  that  one  can  say  at  this  point 
(subject  to  any  legal  constraint  that  might  exist)  is 
that  a  county  franchise  tax  is  certainly  one  area 
where  counties  have  a  good  deal  of  room  for  improve- 
ment in  raising  revenue. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  MONEYS 

Table  23  is  the  presentation  of  county  revenue  in 
1961-62  received  from  the  state.  This  is  presented  on 
a  county-by-county  basis  with  the  amount  of  revenue 
indicated,  the  percentage  that  the  state  revenue  was  of 
the  total  revenue,  and  the  per  capita  revenue  in- 
volved. One  notes  that  Amador  County  received  20.41 
percent  of  its  revenue  from  state  moneys  and  was  the 
lowest  county  on  the  list,  while  Sierra  County  ob- 
tained 48.20  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  state  in 
lieu  taxes  and  subventions.  The  timber  counties  tend 
to  range  toward  the  high  end  of  the  list,  receiving  a 
relatively  large  percentage  of  their  total  revenue  from 
state  subventions.50  The  industrial  counties51  are 
shown  to  range  toward  the  bottom  of  the  list,  with 
Alameda  County  receiving  26.90  percent  of  its  total 
revenue  from  state  moneys.  The  other  nonindustrial 
but  populated  counties  also  range  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  list  receiving  a  relative  low  percentage  of  reve- 
nue from  state  moneys.  These  would  include  Santa 
Barbara,  Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  and 
Riverside  Counties.  Of  the  21  timber  counties,  10  re- 
ceived more  than  30  percent  of  their  revenue  from  the 
state  and  10  counties  received  from  25  to  30  percent 
of  their  money  from  the  state.  El  Dorado  County  was 
the  only  timber  county  receiving  less  than  25  percent 
of  its  total  revenue  from  state  moneys. 

110  These  counties  are  indicated  by  an  "L". 
61  Indicated  by  asterisks. 


The      agricultural-extractive      industry  counties, 
clearly,  ran  the  gamut. 

TABLE  23 

COUNTY   REVENUE1— 1961-1962 
BY  STATE   MONEYS 

Percent  Per 

Amount  of          of  total  capita 
County                                          revenue          revenue"      revenue 

Amador    $438,852             20.41  $4140 

Ventura      4,262,507             21.42  18  08 

Santa  Barbara 3,965,620             22.33  18  59 

Kern     9,433,575             22.41  30.93 

Marin      2,543,337             22.60  15  26 

Contra    Costa    9,559,528             22.71  2133 

Colusa     703,851             23.28  5676 

Glenn      752,155             23.49  38.77 

San    Joaquin 7,304,584             24.15  27.87 

Orange*       11,490,870             24.31  13.02 

El  Dorado L 1,101,934             24.38  31.48 

Santa  Clara  * 14,483,627             24.97  19.05 

Los  Angeles* 139,789,155             25.00  21.86 

Monterey      3,797,741             25.12  18.37 

Yolo    1,894,552             25.53  25.40 

Sacramento    12,841,295             25.61  22  63 

San  Diego  * 20,583,147             25.72  17.63 

Napa     1,596,420             26.15  22.64 

Shasta L      2,036,802             26.39  30.31 

Tuolumne L    700,468             26.46  45.78 

Plumas L 656,641             26.51  57.10 

Kings      1,916,994             26.67  32.00 

Merced      3,032,262             26.69  31.85 

Placer L      1,715,514             26.74  26.85 

Alameda  *      21,654,797             26.90  22.87 

Riverside   9,290,067            26.97  26.47 

Sonoma 4,822,342             27.23  30.37 

San  Mateo     8,402,902             27.24  17.05 

San  Luis  Obispo 2,958,147             27.28  •     32.40 

Santa  Cruz 3,122,927             27.39  33.62 

Yuba 1,165,408             27.76  27.81 

Del  Norte L 573,060  27.82  31.84 

Mendocino L 1,760,853  28.53  35.08 

Butte1-     3,439,444  28.69  37.06 

Madera1-    1,879,217  28.95  45.50 

Humboldt L      3,829,793  28.99  35.43 

Solano    2,685,673  29.54  18.53 

San   Benito    547,766  29.59  34.45 

Stanislaus    5,861,664  29.63  35.59 

Fresno    12,283,294  29.67  31.56 

Tulare    6,637,468  29.81  38.15 

Nevada1-    905,798  29.27  39.90 

Trinity1- 573.513  30.42  60.37 

Tehama1-     1,188,923  30.55  43.23 

San   Bernardino 14,686,229  31.01  26.63 

Siskiyou  L     1,655,605  31.61  48.69 

LakeL       869,833  32.04  57.22 

Sutter     1,328,084  32.65  37.10 

Imperial     2,622,361  33.41  33.84 

Modoc L    625,348  33.41  79.16 

Inyo      865,047  34.63  73.94 

Lassen1-     '_ 749,211  35.72  54.69 

Calaveras1-    584,825  35.86  51.75 

Alpine L      93,709  41.67  187.42 

Mariposa      436,296  43.29  89.04 

MonoL      567,596  45.43  218.31 

Sierra1-    318,953  48.20  151.88 

NOTES : 

*  Industrial  counties. 

L  Timber  counties. 
Italicized  counties  are  the  chronically  depressed  counties  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 

1  Information  for  San  Francisco  not  available  in  a  comparable 

form. 

2  Ordered  by  percent  of  total  revenue. 

SOURCE  :  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California, 
1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 
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Table  24  is  a  summary  of  the  county  revenue  re- 
ceived from  federal  moneys.  This  shows  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  received  by  each  county,  the  percent 
of  the  total  revenue,  and  the  per  capita  revenue  re- 
ceived from  the  federal  government.  Again  we  find  a 
range  from  Glenn  County  receiving  8.11  percent  of 
its  total  revenue  from  federal  subventions  to  Stanis- 
laus County,  a  chronically  depressed  county,  receiving 
22.39  percent  of  its  revenue  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  this  instance,  there  is  apparently  no  partic- 
ular pattern  indicated  for  the  counties.  The  industrial 
counties  range  all  the  way  from  Orange  County  re- 
ceiving only  11  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  the 
federal  government,  which  is  at  the  low  end  of  the 
scale,  to  Alameda  County  receiving  18.07  percent  of 
its  revenue  from  the  federal  government,  which  is  at 
the  high  end  of  the  scale.  Los  Angeles  seems  to  fit 
about  the  middle  receiving  15.18  percent  of  its  total 
revenue  from  the  federal  government. 

The  same  pattern  is  found  when  the  federal  subven- 
tion moneys  paid  to  counties  is  measured  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  Orange  County  received  11.20  percent  of 
its  revenue  from  the  federal  government  amounting 
to  only  $5.99  per  person,  while  Stanislaus  County  re- 
ceived 22.39  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  the  fed- 
eral government  which  amounted  to  $26.88  per  capita. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  in  some  detail 
Table  13,  above.  Table  13  shows  the  complete  summary 
of  the  different  types  of  revenue  for  each  of  the  coun- 
ties in  California,  with  the  counties  ordered  by  per 
capita  total  revenue  from  the  county  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  total  revenue  (Orange  County)  to  the 
county  with  the  highest  per  capita  total  revenue 
(Mono  County).  Table  13,  for  instance,  shows  that 
Orange  County  had  per  capita  county  receipts  of 
$53.47.  While  raising  64.39  percent  of  its  total  reve- 
nue from  local  sources,  it  received  no  grants  from 
other  local  units  of  government,  received  24.31  per- 
cent of  its  total  revenue  from  state  moneys  and  11.20 
percent  of  its  revenue  from  federal  government  sub- 
ventions. 

Of  tli"  six  industrial  counties  of  California,  five  are 
at  the  low  end  of  the  table.  That  is,  total  county 
government  receipts  measured  on  a  per  capita  basis 
were  relatively  low  for  five  of  the  six  counties.  The 
per  capita  county  government  receipts  for  the  six 
industrial  counties  were  as  follows: 


Orange   County      

S;m   Diego  County 
Santa  Clara  County 
Uameda   County 
Los  Angeled  Cmmi-, 
S;in   Francisco  County 


$.-,.",.47 
68.43 
7C.17 
84.ft1 

S7. .".•', 
245/)f) 


Los  Angeles  County  was  the  13th  county  on  the 
list  of  58.  San  Francisco  was  the  4th  from  the  highest 
county,  or  the  55th  county  on  the  list.  The  relatively 

TABLE  24 

COUNTY   REVENUE— 1961-1962 
BY    FEDERAL    MONEYS' 

Percent  Per 

A  mount  of  of  total  capita 

County                                             revenue  revenue2      revenue 

Glenn     $259,966  8.11      .     $13.40 

Colusa   2r>r,,045  8.46  20.64 

Modoc1-    J 179,158  !>.">7  22.68 

Alarm                                                   1,092,664  !>.71  6.55 

Amador  ___                                     209.645  9.75  19.78 

San   .Mateo $298,736  10.67  6.68 

Inyo       L'74.899  10.99  23.50 

Santa   Barbara                              1.972,732  11.11  9.25 

Orange*   5,288,050  11.20  5.99 

San  Benito  ___                                 212,803  11.49  13.38 

Kl   Dorado1-  _                                 525,125  11.62  15.00 

Ventura     .__         2,361.685  11.86  10.02 

Mono1-    150,531  12.04  57.!>0 

Monterey                                      1,875.03S  12.41  9.07 

Humboldt L                                    1.653,941  12.51  15.30 

Lassen  '                                             275.437  13.14  20.10 

sierra  ••                                                     S9.:',77  13.51  42.56 

Imperial                                      l.ot;c>.039  13.58  13.76 

Yolo                                 1,018.197  13.72  13.65 

l/e*rt<Toctno l                                      S7S.762  14.25  17.51 

Contra   Costa                                   <',.01<t. 7S4  14.30  13.43 

Calaveras1-                                         234,135  14.35  20.72 

Plumas1-                                           357.781  14.44  31.11 

Del  Norte1                                     298,593  14.49  10.59 

Santa    Clara*    1                           8,411,038  14.50  11.07 

San  Dieao  * --.                .__       11,706,102  14.70  10.08 

M~a'riposa                                         152,159  15.10  31.05 

Tehama11                                         r,s«),033  15.14  21.42 

Shasta  L                          —         1,171.121  15.17  17.43 

Lps  Angeles*                 —       84,684,594  15.18  13.27 

Tuolumne h    .                                405,791  15.34  26.52 

Xapa                                                948,574  15.54  13.45 

Kern 6,557,492  15.58  21.50 

Placer1                                        1,011.092  15.77  15.82 

San   Luis  Obispo 1,758,958  16.22  19.27 

Sacramento 8,178,195  16.31  14.41 

Merced    1,X72,7,.>7  16.49  19.67 

Solano                                          1,538,985  17.02  10.62 

Riverside                                      0,121,224  17.78  17.44 

Madera1-                                        1.161,256  17.89  28.12 

San  Joaquin                                5,412,300  17.90  20.65 

.Man-  ;                                       14,546,484  18.07  15.37  . 

Kings                                              1.3()7.0r.!)  18.18  21.S2 

Sutler                                                   740,821  18.22  20.69 

Yuba                                                   778,070  18.53  18.57    ■ 

Trinity  '                                             355,380  18.86  37.41 

Sonoma                                             3,358,487  18.97  21.15 

Siskiyou1- 1,000,953  19.11  29.44 

Tulare                                            4.336.72!)  10.49  24.92   - 

Santa  Cruz                                  2,228,188  19.55  23.98 

.Nevada  '-                                                597,698  19.78  26.33 

Alpine1'                                                 44,769  10.91  89.54 

San  Bernardino  _.                      9,563,539  20.21  17.34 

Lake1-      __.                                      r>49,902  20.26  36.18 

Fresrto                                            K.530,410  20.60  21.93 

Butte1-                                         2,514,303  20.98  27.09 

Stanislaus                                     4.427.6S5  22.39  26.88 

XnTl'S  : 

*  I ndustrial  count Jes. 
'■  Timber  counties. 
italicized  counties  are  the  chronically  depressed  counties  as  des-„^ 

ignated    by   tbe    Area    Redevelopment  Administration,    United 

Stat  is  Ik  partmient  of  Commerce. 

1  San  Francisco  data  riot  available  on  a  comparable  basis. 

2  Ordered  by  percenl  of  total. revenue, 

SOURCK  :  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California 
1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 
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high    receipts   for    San    Francisco    are   partially   ex-  and  by  cheaper  Canadian  timber  imports.  The  result 

plained  by  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  is  both  a  city  has  been  a  steadily  worsening  economic  situation,  not 

and  a  county;  although  it  is  not  possible  to  discern  only  for  the  timber  industry,  but  also  for  the  coun- 

which  is  which,  as  the  statistics   are  shown  in  the  ties  that  rely  heavily  or  solely  upon  timber  for  their 

various  publications  of  counties  and  cities.  economic  basis. 

Ten  counties  had  a  total  revenue  per  capita  in  AVhile  the  chronically  depressed,  or  periodically 
excess  of  $200  per  person,  while  33  counties  had  a  depressed,  timber  counties  have  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
per  capita  government  receipt  of  between  $100  and  Acuity  in  raising  as  much  as  45  to  55  percent  of 
$200  per  person.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  the  their  total  revenue  from  local  sources,  they  place 
industrial  counties  (except  for  San  Francisco)  plus  heavy  burdens  on  their  citizens,  as  measured  by  the 
the  more  populated  counties  including  Contra  Costa,  per  capita  revenue  figures.  The  industrial  and  popu- 
Riverside,  Sacramento  and  San  Bernardino  had  per  ious  counties  can  raise  more  than  55  percent  of  their 
capita  county  government  receipts  of  under  $100  per  total  revenue  from  local  sources  of  revenue,  and  gen- 
person.  San  Francisco,  although  it  was  the  55th  prally  maintain  a  per  capita  burden  of  locally  raised 
county  on  the  list  was  far  below  the  per  capita  figures  revenue  that  is  considerably  lower  than  that  for  the 
for  Mono,  Alpine  and  Sierra  Counties.  timber  county  residents.   The  per  capita  burden  of 

Relating  this  to  the  discussion  in  a  previous  chap-  locally  raised  revenue  is  much  more  onerous  to  the 

ter,  it  is  also  quite  clear  that  our  21  timber  counties  citizens   of   Mono,   Alpine,   and   Sierra   Counties,   in 

were  all  in  the  very  high  range  of  per  capita  revenue.  other  words,  than  it  is  to  the  residents  of  Los  An- 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  counties  characterized  as  geles,  Orange,  and  San  Diego  Counties.  This  is  shown 

chronically    depressed    were    also    in    the    very   high  in  the  summary  below: 

range.  Local  sources  of  county  reven  we 

Conn! ii  Percent  of  total  revenue     Per  cupitn 

SUMMARY  Mono.                                                         42.20                        $202.78 

Alpine 38.39  172.67 

In   summarizing  this  approach  to  county  govern-  Sien;,                                                38.22                     "fo'on 

ment,  one  point  seems  clear.  Those  counties  in  Cali-  gju iiiego^r                                   59-46                      40 .13 

fornia    with    a    diversified    and    reasonably    healthy  Orange 64.39  34.35 

economic  Use  seem  to  be  able  ot  raise  a  relatively  ^  ^^^  hag  been  apparent  throughout  the 
large  percentage  of  their  total  revenue  needs  from  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  .g  nQ  ^^  ^  fop  treat. 
local  sources  of  revenue  without  placing  an  undue  ^  California  counties  as  the  same>  or  for  dealing 
burden  on  then  citizens.  ^  California  counties  using  some  hypothetical 
Those  counties  that  are  the  one-industry  economic  county  average.  The  range  of  counties  is  so  great, 
base  counties  tend  to  be  the  so-called  depressed  coun-  and  the  probl&ems  of  the  counties  are  so  varied,  that 
ties.  The  unfertile  crescent  of  timber  counties  at  the  ^  .g  necessary  to  deal  with  each  county  as  an  in- 
northern  rim  of  California  exemplify  this  generalized  dividual  unit  in  developing  legislative  and  adminis- 
condition  most  accurately.   These  counties  are  typi-  trative  policy  for  that  countv. 

tally   unable   to   raise   as   much  revenue   from  local  ^  ^  ^  ^^            ^  that  we  are  not  in 

sources,  relatively,  as  are  their  more  diversified  neigh-  &            ^  ^  ^^           iong  concerning  county  g0Y. 

bors.  Further,  they  place  a  much  heavier  burden  on  J            ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  position  tQ  ^  ash_ 

their  citizens  as  measured  on  a  per  capita  basis  m  .^  ^  ^^  questions  and  to  analyze  the  county 

raising  the  revenue  they  do.  situations.  For  instance,  given  the  expenditure  pat- 

The   problem  with   a  one-industry  county  is  that  terng  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  the  revenue 

their  respective  economies  are  usually  on  a  "boom  discussions  in  this  chapter,  one  could  begin  to  analyze 

or  bust"  cycle  because  they  are  so  much  at  the  mercy  ^  county  revenue  and  expenditure  patterns  against 

of  the  supply  and  market  conditions  of  the  one,  or  ^  county  econ0mic  bases  to  determine  whether,  and 

major,  industry.  As  discussed  in  the  study  Taxes  on  how    the  county  fiscai  developments  are  related  to 

Extractive  Industries™  the  market  demand  for  tim-  ^   county    economies.    One   might   also   be   able   to 

ber  has  been  steadily  eroded  by  competitive  products,  determine  whether,  and  how,  the  economic  situation 

"  Senate    Fact    Finding    Committee    on    Revenue    and    Taxation,  }n   a   county   influences  COUnty   planning. 
California   State    Senate,    Sacramento,   January,    1965. 


CHAPTER  5 

WELFARE 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  government  program, 
viz.,  spending  and  revenue  raising.  In  Chapters  3  and 
4,  this  report  made  a  beginning  at  applying  a  method 
to  the  understanding  of  the  two  sides  of  government. 
In  this  chapter,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the 
method  at  work  with  one  expenditure  program :  a  pro- 
gram, specifically,  which  is  common  to  three  of  the 
levels  of  government;  and  which  is  carried  on  by 
them  in  a  more  or  less  united  manner. 

Public  welfare  has  been  chosen  in  this  report  as 
the  program  to  be  examined  precisely  because  of 
this  intergovernmental  unity  of  effort. 

Past  methods  of  studying  intergrovernmental  rela- 
tions, have  by  and  large,  concentrated  upon  lines  of 
subvention.  By  so  doing,  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions have  come  to  be  defined  as  payments  from  one 
level  of  government  to  another.  Beyond  its  narrow- 
ness, such  a  method  has  a  number  of  problems  if  it 
is  meant  to  furnish  the  lawmaker  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  programs  he  is  trying  to  finance.  In 
the  first  place,  a  study  that  follows  only  subvention 
lines  tends  to  assume  that  the  general  needs  for  the 
functions  performed  are  identified  with  these  sub- 
ventions as  given.  The  foremost  concern  in  such  a 
study  is  for  assurance  that  the  payments  per  case 
are  proportional.  Proportionality  is  measured  both  in 
the  amount  received  by  the  recipient  and  in  the 
amount  contributed  toward  the  payment  by  each  level 
of  government. 

Second,  the  true  needs  of  an  area — a  county — may 
not  be  reflected  in  subvened  programs.  They  may 
better  be  reflected  in  the  relative  degree  to  which  a 
local  area  is  able  to  fulfill  its  needs  by  recourse  to 
these  programs.  The  true  needs  of  a  county  may  be 
more  clearly  reflected  in  the  percentage  of  total  (wel- 
fare) expenditures  that  fall  outside  of  the  subvened 
programs.  A  subvention  line  study,  however,  is  not 
concerned  with  those  programs  for  which  subventions 
are  not  paid;  nor  is  it  concerned,  usually,  in  the  rel- 
ative amount  of  a  budget  that  goes  for  such  programs. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  needs  of 
counties,  particularly  in  the  area  of  health  and  wel- 
fare as  shown  in  Chapter  4.  The  need  for  health  and 


welfare  programs  stems  from  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  relative  spending  concentrations  upon  particular 
welfare  programs  (as  a  percent  of  the  aggregate 
county  welfare  expenditure)  delimits  the  character 
of  that  county  welfare  need. 

The  Unemployable 

There  are  those  in  every  society,  for  instance, 
whose  age  or  physical  or  mental  characteristics  pre- 
clude their  full  participation  in  the  economic  contin- 
uum. These  people  are  incapable  of  self-support.  Be- 
cause of  this  incapacity,  they  have  gained  general 
public  acceptance  as  legitimate  wards  of  society.  The 
disputes  that  arise  over  the  programs  conducted  for 
the  care  of  this  group  are  usually  confined  to  the 
methods  to  be  used,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  care  the 
economy  should  furnish  or  can  economically  afford 
to  furnish. 

The  present  arguments  over  medical  care  for  the 
aged  are  a  case  in  point.  Few,  if  any,  deny  the  need 
for  assistance  for  those  elderly  whose  income  is  in- 
adequate to  allow  them  to  meet  their  medical  needs. 
There  is  a  furor,  however,  over  the  methods  to  be 
used  and  the  extent  to  which  society,  through  the 
public  sector,  should  be  financially  committed  to  such 
a  program. 

As  will  later  be  shown,  some  counties  have  a  very 
heavy  expenditure  concentration  in  aid  for  the  aged.53 
These  concentrations  most  generally  result  from  a 
population  in  which  there  is  a  very  heavy  percent  of 
elderly  persons.  The  spending  concentration  is  em- 
phasized if  the  county  is  economically  depressed  or  if 
the  incomes  in  the  county  are  inordinately  low  for  any 
reason.  A  county  which  illustrates  such  an  expenditure 
pattern  is  faced  with  two  basic  problems.  There  is 
nothing  that  the  local  area  can  administratively  "do" 
about  the  problem — at  least  not  in  the  sense  of  remov- 
ing recipients  from  the  welfare  rolls.  Secondly,  the 
county  is  often  faced  with  a  limited  means  to  carry 
out  the  program  because  of  a  narrow  tax  base.  This 
is  so  because  the  high  proportion  of  old  to  young  is 
indicative  of  a  narrow  economy  which  has  forced  the 
young  and  the  employable  to  migrate  to  other  areas  to 
gain  economic  opportunities. 


««  See  Table  30. 
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The  Unemployed 

A  society  also  contains  some  people  who,  although 
physically  and  mentally  capable  of  working,  are  un- 
able to  find  employment.  People  are  usually  unem- 
ployed because  of  some  circumstance  existing  in  the 
functioning  of  the  economy ;  or  because  of  some  tech- 
nological innovation  that  has  made  them  economically 
superfluous ;  or  for  some  combination  of  both  of  these 
reasons. 

People  who  become  unemployable  because  of  a  mal- 
function in  the  economic  structure  are  most  identifi- 
able during  times  of  depression  and  recession.  Posses- 
sing skills  that  are  useful  to  the  society,  they  are  un- 
employed because  the  economic  system  has  ceased  to 
function  properly. 

The  technologically  unemployed  are  people  who 
possess  skills  which  the  economy  no  longer  needs,  or 
can  no  longer  use.  The  technologically  unemployed 
range  in  characteristics  from  the  undereducated  day 
laborer  to  the  former  members  of  middle  management 
that  find  themselves  replaced  by  computer  systems. 

The  Social  Security  Act  and  the  variety  of  em- 
ployment statutes  of  both  the  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments gave  public  lie  to  the  old  saw  thai  airy 
physically  able,  willing  person  could  find  employ- 
ment. The  Great  Depression  undermined  this  argu- 
ment, and  the  periodic  "recessions"  of  the  postwar 
years  have  further  eroded  it.  Here,  again,  the  argu- 
ments have  distilled  into  methods  of  dealing  with  tin 
fact  of  the  unemployed,  and  into  arguments  concern- 
ing the  degree  of  society's  economic  responsibility. 
In  both  instances,  the  arguments  arise  from  either 
recognition  or  nonrecognition  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  term  "able"  has  been  redefined. 

The  Problem  of  the  Impoverished 

Society  has  added  a  third  group  to  its  recognized 
area  of  welfare  responsibility:  the  impoverished. 
Concern  for  the  impoverished  is  not  new.  It  is  both 
explicit  and  implicit  in  most  of  the  programs  sur- 
rounding the  aid  to  the  aged  and  the  aid  to  needy 
children.  It  is  part  of  the  argument  for  public,  free 
education  from  primary  pTades  through  the  State 
College  system.  It  is  the  foundation  for  the  program 
for  culturally  deprived    children. 

What  is  new  is  the  specific  definition  of  poverty 
that  is  to  be  used  in  future  governmental  programs, 
and  thus  the  size  of  the  segment  of  the  population 
that  qualifies  under  this  definition. 

Present  planning  in  the  State  of  California  is  being 
built  around  certain  defined  poverty  concepts.  There 
is  what  is  known  as  the  "poverty  line"  which  is  a 


level  of  income  of  $3,000  per  average  defined  family 
(with  a  proportionately  lower  amount  for  a  single 
person).  If  a  family  earns  less  than  this  amount  then 
the  family  is  considered  to  be  impoverished.  The 
significance  of  this  is  that  the  family  is  considered 
to  be  deprived  of  a  minimum  continuing  standard 
of  living  if  it  earns  less  than  the  $3,000  amount  per 
year.  It  would  cost  an  estimated  $1.5  billion  per  year 
to  eliminate  povert}r  in  California,  thus  defined,  by 
direet   grant. 

The  second  generally  defined  poverty  concept  is 
that  of  "deprivation."  Any  family  earning  less  than 
$4,000  per  year  is  considered  to  be  deprived  in  the 
sense  that  the  individuals  are  being  economically  pre- 
cluded from  most  of  the  benefits  which  our  society 
has  to  offer.  It  would  cost  $3.98  billion  per  year  as 
direct  grants  to  bring  everyone  in  California  up  to 
the  level  of  $4,000  (equivalent  family)  income  per 
year.  The  alternative,  clearly,  is  to  furnish  jobs  with 
equivalent  wages  since  wage  payments  would  lift 
these  people  to  or  above  the  noted  minimum  level.54 

Welfare  and  the  Economy 

Much  public  concern  over  both  unemployment  and 
poverty  is  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  two  funda- 
mental ideas  concerning  public  finance.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  existing  and  the  future  strength  of  the 
economy.  The  second  concerns  the  effect  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  economy  of  public  expenditures. 

Long  term,  hard-core  unemployment  is  rising  partly 
because  of  a  lack  of  economic  growth  relative  to  pop- 
ulation increases.  Further,  hard-core  (structural)  un- 
employment is  increasing  because  of  changes  in  the 
nature  of  industry  itself — including  automation — 
and  because  of  the  shift  from  the  production  of  goods 
to  a  production  of  services.  r,~' 

At  a  time,  for  instance,  when  California's  popula- 
tion is  growing  2!  limes  as  fast  as  the  national  aver- 
age, the  rate  of  growth  in  per  capita  real  income  has 
been  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  nation.  California's 
personal  income  per  capita  has  for  some  time  been 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  the  gap  is 
closing. 


B4  There  are,  of  course,  the  relatively  well-known  abuses  of  the 
welfare  practice,  usually  associated  with  seasonal  indus- 
tries. The  case  is  usually  given  of  the  individual  who  works 
in  an  industry  for  six  to  nine  months  and  earns  $5,000- 
$12,000.  He  or  she  then  goes  on  unemployment  until  the 
unemployment  limit  is  reached,  and  then  on  welfare  until 
time  to  go  back  to  work.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  general- 
ize on  the  basis  of  limited  cases,  and  there  is  no  basis  to 
conclude  (from  our  studies)  that  this  practice  is  wide- 
spread. In  any  event  the  answer  is  simply  to  note  that  no 
individual  should  be  eligible  for  welfare  whose  single  or 
family  gross  income  is  in  excess  of  some  sot  figure,  say 
$6,000  per  year  in  any  given  fiscal  or  calendar  year  period. 

M  Cf.,  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  and  A  Report  on 
Manpower  Requirements,  Resources,  Utilisation  and  Train- 
ing by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1903. 
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These  two  points  are  related  to  poverty  and  its  in- 
cidence, and,  therefore,  to  welfare  costs  in  California. 
Both  our  lagging  rate  of  economic  growth  and  our 
widening  area  of  public  expenditure  for  welfare  re- 
flect a  failure  on  the  part  of  Californians  to  create 
employment  as  rapidly  as  the  state  acquires  new  peo- 
ple. Further,  for  the  first  time,  California  may  be 
faced  with  mass  technological  unemployment  result- 
ing from  declining  industries  similar  to  that  which 
has  affected  the  East  and  Midwest. 

Unemployment  has  a  unique  and  direct  relation  to 
welfare  expenditures.  Most  unemployed  persons,  in 
Calif  ornia*  are  entitled  to  draw  unemployment  insur- 
ance payments  from  the  Department  of  Employment 
for  a  certain  period  of  time.  If  the  unemployment 
benefits  terminate  and  the  person  is  still  unable  to 
obtain  employment,  then  he  may  enter  the  Avelfare 
ntitlement.  The  fact  that  unemployment  is  a  major 
factor  in  such  -fields  as  aid  to  dependent  children  is 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  caseloads  rise  when  unem- 
ployment hits  4.1  percent  and  decline  when  unem- 
ployment drops  below  that  figure. 

Welfare  programs  are  not  only  those  that  are  la- 
Deled  "welfare,"  nor  are  they  only  those  programs 
arried  out  by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
Just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  are  those  programs 
carried  out  by  a  variety  of  other  government  agen- 
ies.  The  Man  Power  Conservation  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  for  instance,  is  more  important 
ban  the  A.N.C.-U.F.  program  if  the  Man  Power  Con- 
ervation  Program  reduces  the  size  of  the  caseload 
)f  unemployed  families  by  making  one  more  person 
jermanently  employable.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
he  income  from  that  employment  takes  the  family 
tut  of  the  poverty  and  deprived  classes. 

This  report  will  not  follow  up  all  of  the  implica- 
ions  of  this  last  statement.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
im ination  of  only  the  expenditures  which  have  clas- 
iically  been  defined  as  "social  welfare"  in  nature, 
t  is  further  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  deals  only 
vith  the  fiscal  year  1961-62.  It  does,  however,  indi- 
ate  the  methods  which  are  available  for  carrying  out 
,  more  extensive  study  of  the  problems  surrounding 
iocial  welfare  expenditures. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  WELFARE  STRUCTURE 
AND  ITS  BACKGROUND56 

Shortly  after  1850  the  California  State  Legislature 
nitiated  the  practice  of  drafting  funds  for  the  relief 


8  The  Impact  of  Federal  Grants  and  Aid  of  California  by  Earl 
C.  Segrest,  and  Arthur  J.  Misner,  University  of  California, 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  Berkeley,  September,  1954  ; 
and  from  the  report  entitled,  A  Proposal  for  Modifying  the 
Powers  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare, 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Analyst,   December  1962. 


of  needy  individuals  usually  through  local  benevolent 
societies.  These  grants  varied  considerably,  in  magni- 
tude and  scope.  As  a  result  of  certain  alleged  abuses 
of  this  practice,  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
adopted  in  1879  which  prohibited  the  state  from  mak- 
ing charitable  grants.  However,  the  Legislature  could 
grant  aid  to  institutions  for  the  support  of  indigent 
aged  provided  the  aid  was  given  under  a  uniform 
rule  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates. 

In  1871  the  principle  of  granting  appropriations 
for  orphanages  on  a  per  capita  basis  was  introduced 
and,  under  this  system,  the  amount  of  the  grant  in- 
creased rapidly.  An  act  of  1911  authorized  the  licens- 
ing of  institutions  responsible  for  placing  children  in 
homes.  The  licensing  was  to  be  done  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  State  control 
over  child  labor  was  increased  by  the  act  of  1913. 
This  act  empowered  the  State  Board  of  Control  to 
appoint  three  children's  agents  to  inspect  homes  and 
institutions  for  children  where  state  funds  were  given 
or  requested  for  maintenance  of  the  home. 

In  1903  California  assumed  some  responsibility  for 
supervision  of  the  activity  in  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare when  it  created  a  State  Board  of  Authorities 
and  Correction  to  investigate  and  examine  and  make 
reports  on  correctional  and  penal  institutions  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Members  of  this  board  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  a  term  of  12  years. 

The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  was  created  by 
the  Legislature  in  1927.  The  department  was  to  be 
administered  by  the  Social  Welfare  Board  consisting 
of  the  Director  of  Social  Welfare  and  six  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  director  was  to  be  appointed  by  and  to  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  The  scope  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare's  authority  was 
broadened  by  bringing  under  its  jurisdiction  the 
state's  expenditures  for  aid  to  children.  Licensing  of 
boarding  homes  and  institutions  for  the  aged  was 
placed  in  the  department's  Division  of  County  Rela- 
tions. The  previous  welfare  programs  were  brought 
under  this  department. 

In  that  same  year  (1927),  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  was  authorized  to  study  old  age  security 
laws  of  other  states  and  countries,  to  investigate  con- 
ditions in  California,  and  to  recommend  an  old  age 
security  system  for  the  state.  The  recommendations  of 
this  commission  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent old  age  security  system  in  1929. 

Legislative  action  in  1929  added  the  Divisions  of 
State  Aid  to  the  Aged,  and  State  Aid  for  the  Blind 
to  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Other  than  this 
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act,  the  organization  of  the  department  has  been  left 
to  the  State  Welfare  Board,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Governor. 

The  1929  act  also  gave  the  department  the  power 
to  investigate  and  to  make  reports  concerning  the 
probation  work  of  the  counties  and  to  require  monthly 
reports  from  county  probation  officers. 

In  1930  the  Division  of  Adoption  was  created  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  petitions  for  adoption 
and  to  regulate  foster  home  care. 

On  April  1,  1936,  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Board  approved  California's  plans  for  old  age  secur- 
ity, thus  making  federal  funds  available  to  the  state. 
Federal  grants  to  California  for  the  needy  blind  and 
dependent  children  began  on  July  1,  1936,  after  the 
plan  for  child  welfare  services  was  approved  in  June, 
1936. 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Act  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  changes  in  the  operation  and  bene- 
fits and  organization  of  the  grant  and  aid  programs 
in  California.  First,  it  reduced  state  residence  re- 
quirements for  old  age  and  blind  assistance  from  15 
years  to  5  out  of  the  last  9  years  before  application. 
Second,  the  age  requirements  for  eligibility  for  old 
age  assistance  was  reduced  from  70  to  65,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  state  aid  to  persons  having  no 
county  residence.  Third,  provision  was  made  in  1931 
for  appeal  to  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board  by  per- 
sons denied  old  age  assistance,  or  granted  less  than 
the  amount  to  which  they  believed  themselves  en- 
titled.57 

In  1943  the  California  Legislature  amended  the 
Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment of  Director  of  Social  Welfare  a  prerogative  of 
the  Governor,  instead  of  the  responsibility  of  the  So- 
cial Welfare  Board  as  it  had  been  since  1937. 

In  the  period  1948-50  some  other  definite  changes 
took  place  in  the  administration  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram in  California  in  response  to  a  constitutional 
amendment.  A  general  plan  was  developed  for  con- 
version from  county  administration  to  central  ad- 
ministration. Master  plans  proposed  a  transfer  of  a 
few  counties  to  state  administration  each  month  and, 
by  November,  1949,  37  counties  were  under  state  ad- 
ministration. The  county  welfare  employees  were 
transferred  to  the  state  service. 

A  special  election  of  November  1949,  which  re- 
pealed the  constitutional  amendment,  resulted  in  com- 
plete transfer  of  the  programs  of  aid  to  the  needy 
aged  and  aid  to  the  needy  blind  from  state  to  county 


67  Certain  other  changes  were  made  involving  the  administrative 
responsibility  and  acts  of  the  State  Welfare  Board  under  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act. 


administration  effective  March  1,  1950.  The  county 
workers  who  had  transferred  to  the  state  service  at 
the  time  the  administration  was  centralized  were  re- 
turned to  their  former  positions  at  the  county  level. 
Beginning  July  1,  1950,  the  counties  again  shared 
the  expense  of  administration  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. The  state  and  county  social  welfare  operations 
are  carried  on  directly  with  the  regional  staff  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  The  federal  re- 
gional office  operates  in  coordination  with  the  central 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  in  charge  of  all 
health  and  welfare  grants  and  aid. 

California  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  public  as- 
sistance programs  are  carried  on  by  the  county.  The 
federal  government  has  expressed  no  preference  for 
state-operated  or  county-operated  programs.  The  So- 
cial Security  Act  does  lay  down  specific  provisions, 
however,  which  must  be  followed.  First,  the  plan 
must  provide  that  the  program  will  be  in  effect  at 
all  political  subdivisions  of  the  state.  Second,  a  single 
state  agency  must  be  designated  to  administer  or  su- 
pervise the  administration  of  the  plan.  Third,  the 
state  must  participate  in  financing  the  plan.  Fourth, 
provision  must  be  made  for  a  fair  hearing  of  any 
applicant  whose  claim  is  denied.  Fifth,  the  plan  must 
establish  and  maintain  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis.  Sixth,  the  state  agency  must  make  reports  as 
the  federal  agency  requires  them.  Seventh,  in  deter- 
mining individual  need,  the  plan  must  take  into  ac- 
count other  resources  and  income  (except  for  limited 
earned  income  for  the  blind,  aged,  and  children). 
Eighth,  the  agency  must  provide  safeguards  restrict- 
ing the  disclosure  of  information  concerning  appli- 
cants and  recipients.  Ninth,  any  individual  may  make 
application  and  his  application  must  be  acted  upon 
with  reasonable  promptness.  Tenth,  the  agency  shall 
establish  and  maintain  standards  for  institutions  ii 
assistance  payments  are  made  to  such  institutions 
Eleventh,  no  aid  may  be  furnished  to  an  individual 
receiving  assistance  from  one  of  the  other  programs.5' 
Twelfth,  prompt  notice  must  be  given  to  law  enforce 
ment  officials  when  aid  is  furnished  to  children  aban 
doned  by  parents.  Finally,  an  examination  must  b< 
made  by  an  optometrist  or  a  physician  skilled  in  di 
seases  of  the  eye  in  determining  whether  an  individ 
ual  is  blind.  In  addition  there  are  certain  stipulations 
for  individual  programs  including  age  and  residence 

In  accordance  with  the  federal  law,  the  State  De 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  is  designated  as  th( 
agency  responsible  for  supervision  and  administra 
tion  of  federal  grants  and  aids.  The  Welfare  and  In 
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stitutions  Code  of  California  empowered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  to  supervise  and  approve 
measures  passed  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
for  the  care  of  recipients  under  the  program,  to  es- 
tablish minimum  standards  for  care,  to  describe  the 
method  of  applications,  to  make  administrative  rules 
and  regulations  consistent  with  the  legal  code,  and 
to  enforce  provisions  of  the  code  rules  to  be  binding 
on  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

Types  of  Grants 

A  grant-in-aid  is  defined  as  a  method  of  operation 
whereby  funds  derived  from  a  tax  levied  and  collected 
by  one  level  of  government  are  made  available  for 
expenditure  at  another  level  of  government  for  some 
particular  activity  in  accordance  with  certain  stand- 
ards of  requirements.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
federal  government,  there  are  two  main  types  of 
grants.  The  first  is  one  whereby  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion specifically  stipulates  the  total  amount  which  will 
be  appropriated  annually  for  some  grant  and/or  aid 
purpose.  Thus  a  fixed  and  definite  sum  of  money  is 
available  for  distribution  among  the  states  according 
to  a  formula.  The  second  type  of  grant  is  called  the 
open-end  grant.  Under  this  type  of  grant,  the  enab- 
ling legislation  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of 
the  amount  required  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  program.  The  amount  is  limited  only  by  statutory 
administrative  restrictions  as  to  the  maximum  pay- 
ments to  an  individual  recipient  and  services  pro- 
vided. This  type  of  grant  is  used  in  three  public  as- 
sistance titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Needy  Aged  and 
Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind.  The  amount  which  each  state 
receives  is  based  on  the  amount  which  each  state 
spends. 

Grants  may  be  classified  according  to  the  kind  of 
allocation.  The  equal  grant,  for  instance,  simply  di- 
vides the  allowable  sums  in  equal  amounts  among  the 
states  or  local  units  of  government  without  regard 
to  other  factors.  The  percentage  grant  system  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  open-end  grant  utilized  in  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare.  Under  grants  of  aid  to 
the  needy  aged,  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children, 
the  federal  government  guarantees  to  pay  a  predeter- 
mined percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  program.  The 
percentage,  however,  may  be  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  fiscal  ability  of  each  state  to  carry  its  total 
program.  Under  this  type  of  grant,  the  legislation 
establishing  the  grant  usually  limits  the  kinds  of 
services  which  can  be  afforded. 

The  measure  most  commonly  used  by  the  federal 
government   for   determining   fiscal   capacity   of  the 


state  to  finance  its  public  services  is  per  capita  in- 
come. The  need  for  financial  aid  is  usually  considered 
to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  lack  of  local  re- 
sources which  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  taxing 
power  of  the  local  unit. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  provide  all  grant- 
ees with  equal  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  specific  pro- 
gram, the  variable  grant  formula  may  be  used  to 
reach  this  goal.  For  instance,  by  comparing  the  per 
capita  income  of  each  local  unit  of  government  with 
a  per  capita  income  of  the  federal  government  or  the 
per  capita,  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  measure,  somewhat,  the  financial  need  of  a 
particular  local  unit  and  what  the  relative  contribu- 
tions should  be.  This  device  has  not  been  widely  used 
by  the  federal  government  except  in  the  areas  of  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare.59 

CALIFORNIA  LEGAL  STRUCTURE 

California  is  almost  unique  among  the  states  in 
that  it  does  not  exercise  direct  legislative  control  over 
welfare  appropriations.  California  appropriates  wel- 
fare funds  on  an  open-ended,  or  continuing  appropria- 
tion basis.  Let  us  examine  this  concept  of  open-ended 
appropriation  for  a  moment. 

While  it  is  a  constitutional  requirement  that  pub- 
lic funds  may  be  expended  only  upon  authorization 
of  the  Legislature  through  an  appropriation,  the  actual 
act  of  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  for  welfare 
programs  may  take  a  number  of  forms.  First,  the 
appropriation  may  be  of  a  specified  dollar  amount 
for  a  specific  period,  normally  a  fiscal  year  or  bien- 
nial fiscal  period.  Second,  the  appropriation  may  be 
of  a  specified  amount  for  a  continuing  period.  Finally, 
the  appropriation  may  be  of  an  unspecified  amount 
(over  a  continuing  period)  with  the  total  actual  ap- 
propriation depending  upon  some  independent  cri- 
terion, such  as  the  case  load  in  the  case  of  welfare 
programs. 

The  first  two  methods  described,  that  is  appropri- 
ation of  a  specified  dollar  amount  for  a  specified 
period  and  the  appropriation  of  a  specified  dollar 
amount  for  a  continuing  period  are  described  as 
closed-end  appropriations.  The  third  method — the 
appropriation  of  an  unspecified  amount  of  money 
depending  upon  a  controllable  variable — is  generally 
described  as  an  open-ended  appropriation. 


59  The  following  two  sources  are  valuable  to  anyone  desiring  to 
examine  the  question  of  the  equalization  aspect  of  federal 
grants  and  aid :  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Measures  of  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Capacity  and 
Tax  Effort,  Washington,  D.C.,  October,  1962;  and  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  The  Role  of 
Equalization  in  Federal  Grants,  Washington,  D.C.,  January, 
1964. 
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The  cod  I  inning  type  of  appropriation  is  applied  in 
the  California  welfare  program.  The  open-end  or  con- 
tinning  appropriation  authorizes  a  withdrawal  from 
the  State  General  Fund  each  year  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  welfare  programs  (unless  and  until  modified 
or  terminated  by  specific  legislative  action).  Thus, 
the  open-end  General  Fund  appropriations  are  also 
continuing  and  do  not  require,  and  in  most  instances, 
do  not  receive  annual  legislative  review.  Because  of 
this  open-end  welfare  appropriation,  there  is  never  a 
maximum  limit  to  California 's  General  Fund  expendi- 
ture for  welfare  purposes  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 
On  the  contrary,  the  open-ended  appropriation  method 
is  designed  precisely  to  preclude  the  establishment 
of  a  maximum  limit  on  state  fund  expenditures. 

Another  interesting  facet  of  this  situation  is  that  of 
all  50  states,  California  is  nearly  alone  in  this  method 
of  budgeting  for  public  assistance  for  welfare  pur- 
poses. A  recent  survey  bj^  the  Legislative  Analyst's 
office  of  other  states  regarding  this  question  revealed 
that  of  the  43  states  answering  the  questionnaire, 
only  California,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  utilized  this 
open-ended  appropriation  approach  for  welfare.  All 
of  the  other  40  reporting  states  require  either  an- 
nual or  biennial  justification  for  a  particular  legis- 
lative appropriation;  and  each  appropriation  carries 
the  provision  that  any  unexpended  funds  at  the  end 
of  the  period  revert  to  the  general  fund.  In  certain 
instances  some  state  legislation  contains  provisions  for 
a  deficiency  appropriation. 

The  open-end  appropriation  for  welfare  has  been 
characteristic  of  California  law  since  the  passage  of 
the  State  Old-Age  Social  Security  law  in  1937.  The 
general  consensus  of  those  who  have  worked  with  the 
welfare  program  in  California  is  that  there  were  at 
least  four  reasons,  originally,  for  establishing  the 
open-end  method  of  appropriation.  First,  the  social 
workers  have  always  been  in  favor  of  an  open-end 
appropriation  simply  because  it  insures  a  continual 
supply  of  funds  for  their  program  needs.  Second, 
the  general  orientation  of  the  social  worker  is  toward 
the  meeting  of  the  needs  of  the  people  who  apply  to 
them.  The  open-end  appropriation  without  a  specific 
limit  to  the  amount  given  to  the  program,  and  with- 
out a  specific  period,  has  always  provided  the  social 
worker  with  a  favorable  financial  climate  in  which 
to  work.  Third,  in  its  early  period,  California  was 
on  a  biennial  budgeting  system  and  it  was  probably 
considered  easier  to  have  continued  appropriations 
rather  than  having  to  project  welfare  needs  for  a 
two-year  period.  Fourth,  the  counties  have  generally 
been  opposed  to  closed-end  appropriations.  Their  op- 
position stems,  primarily,  from  a  fear  that  the  Leg- 


islature might  underappropriate  for  the  program  leav- 
ing the  counties  to  make  up  the  unappropriated 
balance. 

Under  the  open-end  appropriation  provided  by  the 
Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  is  not  required  to  justify  how  much 
will  be  needed  for  welfare  purposes.  A  typical  sec- 
tion of  this  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  Section 
2021,  provides  that  out  of  the  State  General  Fund 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  there  shall  be  appropri- 
ated funds  to  every  county  for  the  support  of  aged 
persons  who  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  chap- 
ter thus  defined.  This  simply  means  that  people  who 
apply  to  the  county  for  welfare  under  the  OAS  pro- 
gram and  who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
law,  shall  promptly  receive  welfare  funds.  The  only 
limit  to  the  amount  of  state  funds  expended  shall  be 
according  to  the  number  of  people  who  apply  and 
are  certified  as  eligible  for  welfare  funds  under  the 
law. 

In  a  1962  report  on  this  subject  the  Legislative 
Analyst's  office  noted  that  the  Legislature  currently 
has  only  two  ways  of  controlling  welfare  costs.  The 
number  of  people  receiving  aid  from  a  given  program 
are  limited  by  a  statutory  eligibility  requirement. 
Such  requirements  include  age,  amount  of  real  and 
personal  property,  residence  in  California  and,  in 
some  programs,  presence  of  a  disability.  For  instance, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  take  advantage  of  the  California,  federal,  county 
welfare  program  and  benefits.  The  Legislature,  sec- 
ondly, attempts  to  control  the  amount  of  money  a 
recipient  may  receive  by  establishing  maximum 
grants  to  each  individual. 

These  control  devices  constitute  a  very  loose  frame- 
work within  which  administrative  policies  are  formu- 
lated. Consequently,  the  maximum  grant  becomes  the 
actual  grant  for  expenditure  in  most  cases,  and  the 
actual  program  cost  is  largely  responsive  to  rules  and 
regulations  passed  by  the  State  Social  Welfare 
Board.00  In  other  words,  because  the  state  does  not,  in 
fact,  establish  a  specific  appropriation  for  the  total 
welfare  program  on  a  program-by-program  basis  for 
each  fiscal  period,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  may  be  spent. 

The  two  control  variables  which  determine  the 
amount  of  money  which  will  be  spent  in  any  given 
fiscal  period  are  the  interpretive  and  administrative 
action  of  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board,  and  the 
number  of  eligible  persons  who  apply  for  welfare  aid 
at  the  county  level. 


60  The  following  statements  about  administration  apply  to  the 
poriod  1961-62.  The  law  was  changed  in  1963  to  alter  the 
Welfare  Board's  position. 
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Eligibility  requirements,  for  instance,  do  provide 
basic  legislative  control  of  programs.  However,  ad- 
ministrative actions  can  increase  the  caseload  and 
thus  the  amount  of  expenditure  even  here.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  administrative  action  which  increased  case- 
load burden  and  consequently  public  expenditure  on 
the  welfare  program  is  indicated  by  the  following.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1961-62  there  was  a  repeal  of  the  leg- 
islative regulation  of  citizenship  as  an  eligibility  re- 
quirement for  the  old  age  program.  The  Department 
of  Social  "Welfare  decided  to  notify  welfare  recip- 
ients of  the  change  before  the  law  became  effective. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Finance,  this  admin- 
istrative action  increased  the  cost  of  old  age  program 
for  1961-62  by  an  estimated  $421,000  in  excess  of  the 
anticipated  cost  for  that  fiscal  year. 

Another  example  of  the  administrative  action  of 
the  welfare  board  resulting  in  unexpected,  within- 
the-year,  expenditure  increases  is  shown  with  refer- 
ence to  the  aid  to  needy  disabled  program.  A  major 
legislative  control  criterion  in  this  program  is  the 
definition  of  disability  according  to  Section  4000  of 
the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code.  This  definition 
describes  how  serious  the  disability  must  be  (any 
disability)  before  a  person  can  receive  aid.  The  Legis- 
lature adopted  a  statute  that  purposely  was  restric- 
tive of  eligibility  requirements  and  did  not  amend 
its  original  statute  between  1957-61.  Amendments  to 
the  administrative  rules  and  regulations  by  the  wel- 
fare board  reinterpreted  the  statute  three  times  dur- 
ing that  period.  Each  reinterpretation  resulted  in 
substantial,  and  legislatively  unanticipated,  caseload 
increases,  hence,  expenditure  increases. 

This  basic  open-end  appropriation  system  was  in 
effect  prior  to  the  1964-65  fiscal  year.  However,  there 
has  been  some  attempt  to  modify  the  situation.  At 
the  present  time,  the  situation  stands  as  follows:  (1) 
there  is  an  established  maximum  expenditure  per 
welfare  program;  (2)  there  is  an  established  maxi- 
mum for  total  welfare  expenditures;  (3)  the  social 
welfare  board  may  change  its  funds  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another;  (4)  the  maximum  limit  for  each 
program  and  for  total  expenditures  are  not  effectivt 
against  either  caseload  or  expenditure  increases  not 
caused  by  administrative  or  statutory  change.  For  in- 
stance, increases  in  consumer  price  index  (cost  of  liv- 
ing), increases  in  federal  cost  of  living  or  other  al- 
lowances, increases  in  state  allowances,  increases  in 
the  number  of  persons  applying  within  the  year,  or  a 
host  of  other  economic  and  social  changes  permit  ex- 
pansions of  the  level  of  expenditures  beyond  the  es- 
tablished maximum. 


CALIFORNIA  WELFARE  EXPENDITURES: 
A  COUNTY  PROGRAM 

County  welfare  expenditures  fall  into  nine  separate 
expenditure  categories  which  are  generally  consistent 
with  the  broad  administrative  programs  supervised 
by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  These 
programs  are  shown  on  Table  25.  Since  interest  here 
is  in  the  welfare  expenditures  at  the  county  level,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  show  the  program  expenditures  of 
welfare  as  consistent  with  county  expenditures  rather 
than  with  the  way  the  state  generally  records  them. 
The  California  welfare  expenditures  are  carried  on 
at  the  county  level  and  are  paid  for  in  part  by  the 
county.61 

The  following  statement  of  welfare  department  ob- 
jectives is  taken  from  the  State  of  California  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,   1962,  to  June  30,  1963. 

TABLE  25 

COUNTY   WELFARE    EXPENDITURE 

STRUCTURE 


County  welfare  expenditures 

State  aid 
provided  for 

Federal  aid 
provided  for 

Welfare 
administration 
Needy  disabled 

Needy  children 
Needy  blind 

2.   Aid  to  disabled... 

administration 

a.  Aid  to  needy  children-     . 

b.  Aid  tu  children  in  boarding  homes.  - 

Needy  children 
Needy  blind 

4     Aid  to  blind  (includes  aid  to  poten- 

5.   Total  aid  to  aged           -    -  -    -      -    -    - 

Needy  aged 

Needy  aged 

7.  Aid  to  crippled  children1. _       .. 

8.  Burials,  cemetery  and  veterans  care2 

Crippled  children 



NOTES: 

1  Part  of  the  crippled  children  expenditure  is  defrayed  by  charges  and 

fees  paid  by  the  parents,  guardians,  etc.  of  the  child. 

2  Veterans  care  is  normally  handled  under  a  separate  category  and  would 

be  after  19fil   62. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-6S, 
Sacramento:  and,  staff.   Senate   Fact   Finding  Committee  on  Revenue 
and  Taxation. 

We  have  chosen  this  year  since  it  would  be  the  year 
where  the  budget  development  by  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  would  most  closely  reflect  the  actual 
experience,  of  the  fiscal  year  1961-62,  the  year  that 
we  have  taken  for  examination  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

The  budget  notes  that : 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  are  to  insure  that  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  needy  persons  are  administered  uni- 
formly throughout  the  state.  Further,  that  they 
are  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize distress,  encourage  self-respect,  and  inde- 
pendence, and  preserve  family  life.  They  are  to 


61  The  basic-  source  for  this  information  is  Office  of  the  State 
Controller,  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions  Con- 
cerning Counties  of  California,  Fiscal   Year  1961-H2. 
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develop  and  strengthen  services  to  children,  pro- 
tect them,  help  to  prevent  delinquency,  and  to 
provide  substitute  homes  for  children  who  can- 
not live  in  their  own  homes.  State  welfare  pro- 
grams are  to  provide  protection  and  care  through 
family  homes  or  institutions  for  aged  persons 
who  cannot  live  in  their  own  homes.  State  pro- 
grams are  to  promote  and  develop  methods  to 
assure  the  most  economic  and  effective  means  of 
administration  of  the  social  welfare  programs 
through  cooperation  with  other  agencies.62 

The  budget  continues  under  the  general  designation 
"Program  and  Performance"  that  county  program 
expenditures  "are  carried  out  within  the  framework 
of  state  and  federal  law."  The  department  is  respon- 
sible to  the  federal  government  for  assuring  that  the 
program  of  public  assistance  to  the  aged,  blind,  chil- 
dren, and  disabled  are  administered  uniformly  in  ac- 
cordance with  state  and  federal  standards  in  all 
counties  in  the  state.  The  department  develops  stand- 
ards for  all  counties  of  the  state.  "The  department 
develops  the  annual  state  plan  under  which  federal 
funds  for  child  welfare  services  are  received  and  al- 
located. Except  for  direct  licensing  responsibilities 
and  reporting  to  courts  on  independent  adoption  pe- 
titions, the  administration  of  these  programs  is  dis- 
charged through  other  agencies,  public  and  private.63 

Thus  the  point  is  that  the  state  is  responsible  for 
supervising  only  those  county  welfare  program   ex- 


penditures where  federal  and  state  moneys  are  in- 
volved. 

Revenue  Sources  by  Program 

The  purpose  of  Table  25  is  to  show  what  programs 
are  basically  carried  on  by  the  county  on  their  own 
initiative,  and  which  of  the  programs  are  financed 
partially  by  federal  and  state  money.  The  first  pro- 
gram on  the  table  is  welfare  administration,  that  is, 
county  expenditures  for  welfare  administration.  As 
the  table  indicates,  the  counties  receive  subventions 
from  both  the  state  and  federal  governments  for  ad- 
ministration. Both  the  state  and  the  federal  govern- 
ments provide  money  to  the  county  for  the  disabled 
programs.  The  third  program  is  the  aid  to  children's 
program,  and  again,  both  the  federal  government  and 
the  state  government  provide  moneys  to  the  county 
for  these  expenditures.  The  fourth  program  is  the 
aid  to  the  blind  and  both  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments provide  funds  to  the  county  for  these  expendi- 
tures. The  federal  and  state  government  provide  mon- 
eys to  the  county  to  finance  the  aged  program  which 
is  program  number  6 ;  and  the  state  provides  moneys 
to  the  county  to  partially  carry  out  the  aid  to  crippled 
children  program.64  An  additional  part  of  the  aid 
to  crippled  children  program  is  defrayed  by  a  charge 
and  fee  paid  by  the  parent  and/or  guardian  of  the 
child    for    the    services.    The    charges    and    fees    for 


«2  State  of  California  Budget,  1962-63,  p.  648. 
83  Ibid. 


64  The  aid  to  crippled  children  program  is  handled  as  a  separate 
expenditure,  hence,  is  shown  independent  of  the  aid  to  needy 
children  program. 


TABLE  26 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES 

1961-1962 


Expenditure  program 

Total  dollar 
amount 

Federal 

share 
(dollars) 

Percent  total 
federal 
share 

State  share 
(dollars) 

Percent  total 
state 
share 

County 

share 
(dollars) 

Percent  total 
county 
share 

Federal-state  Support  Programs 

$04,980,338 
18,365,307 

178,311,536 

274,910,497 
16,447,703 

553,015,481 

$24,508,221 

8,137,325 

71,695,716 

119,732,143 

5,986,463 

230,059,868 

37.7 
44.3 
40.2 
43.5 
36.4 
41.6 

$4,589,207 

8,538,032 

69,568,060 

122,495,472 

7,748,880 

212,939,651 

7.6 
46.4 
38.9 
44.5 
47.1 
38.5 

$35,882,910 

1,689,950 

37,047,760 

32,682,882 

2,712,360 

110,015,862 

55.2 

9.2 

20.8 

11.8 

16.5 

19.8 

State  Support  Program 

8,830,858 

-- 

-- 

5,535,050 

62.6 

3,295,808 

37.3 

County-financed  Programs 

28,967,024 

121,789 

14,559,454 

43,648,267 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

28,967,024 

121,789 

14,559,454 

43,648,267 

100 

100 

100 

100 

County  Welfare  Totals 

$605,494,340 

$230,059,780 

37.9 

$218,474,630 

36.0 

$156,959,680 

25.9 

NOTE: 

1  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  calculation  and  rounding. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 
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crippled  children  are  the  largest  single  item  of  In  other  words,  the  county  paid  55.2  percent  of  all 
county  charges  and  fees  constituting  approximately  administration  costs  for  functions  that  were  carried 
half  of  the  total  county  charge  and  fee  receipts.65  out  at  the  county  level ;  9.2  percent  of  the  aid  to  dis- 
The  federal  government  provides  no  aid  to  the  coun-  abled,  20.8  percent  of  the  aid  to  needy  children  ex- 
ties  for  the  crippled  children's  program.  penditures,  and  so  on.  All  in  all,  the  counties  paid 

The  following  programs  were  financed  entirely  by  19.8  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  noted  five  federal 

the  county  without  federal  or  state  aid :  the  general  and  state  supported  functions. 

relief  program;  the  program  for  burials  and  ceme-  The  only  function  carried  out  at  the  county  level 

tery    care;    and    the    programs    listed    under    other  that  received  only  state  aid  was  the  aid  to  crippled 

welfare.   The  point  is  reiterated  that  the  state  and  children  program :  the  county  paid  37.3  percent  of  the 

federal  supervision  and  control  over  the  county  wel-  total  expenditures  on  this  item. 

fare  expenditures  are  generally  limited  to  those  pro-  The  last  item  in  the  table  is  for  the  total  welfare 

grams  for  which  the  state  and  federal  governments  expenditures  for  the  state.  As  indicated,  of  the  total 

provide  money.  expenditure  of  $605,494,340,  the  counties  contributed 

In  order  to  make  completely  clear  the  approach  $156,959,680,  or  25.9  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

this  report  is  using  and  how  this  differs  from  some  T      ,-.            .         £   -,      ,         ,                    ,.         £   ,,  . 

...                      .              ,   .            .     .            ,„  In  the  various  federal   and  state   studies  of  this 

of  the  other  approaches  used  in  analyzing  welfare  , ,         .-.      »                     ,,          ,                   -  ,,      »  , 

_.              f               „                                ,r           n  problem,  the  focus  is  on  the  subvention  of  the  fed- 

expenditures,  the  overall  program  expenditures  for  ,        ,     ,                            .,                     m                   . 

ET,.n       •            1            •      m  1  ■,     «/.      .«  1               •      ,  eral  an(i  state  monev  to  the  county.  Two  examples 

California  as  shown  111  Table  26  will  be  examined.  -    ,,.              ,,       „  7        ,    „       T.     ..        .      _,    .      T 

r                                                                   .                       .  of    this    are    the    note    of   Equalization   in   Federal 

Detail  for  each  of  the  California  counties  is  shown  m  ~       .     ,       .,       A  ,  .           ~         .    .               T  , 

,.     _    „       ,     ^T  ,.        _,,       ,  wants    bv   the   Advisory    Commission   on   Intergov- 

Appendix  3,  County  Welfare  Structure.  ,  ,  ^  ,  ,.              *    -,                .       , 

-z.              '           .          .          ~  ...       .  ernmental  Kelations  and  the  annual  subventions  re- 

The   example   given   is  a   California  county  aver-  .    ,       ,,      T      .  ,  ,.         .      ,     ,,       ™     ftft 

_  , .      „_    °           ,,           ..                    ,.             .  port   put   out  bv   the   Legislative   Analysts  ofnce.bt> 

age.    Table    26    shows    the    welfare    expenditures    in  ml      »   -.      ,      ,  .                     .    .             ,     ,     ,           ,, 

°..„       .            ,.   .,    ,    .           ,                      _,         -    .  Ihe  federal  advisory  commission  study  looks  at  the 

California   as   divided   into   three   parts.   Jrart   1   in-  ,„                   ,.          .     _  ...                _  :    T        .        . 

.      „                                  ,.,                              ,  .  .  welfare  expenditure  in  California  and  m  Los  Angeles 

eludes  those  county  expenditure  programs  which  are  ~             „          ,,          .   ,      „     .          „  Al      „   ,      ,         , 

.„,»,,        ,    7     °                ^        r*  County  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  federal,  and 

supported  by  both  federal  and  state  moneys.  Part  2  .  „   ,      ,                       . ,    .,    m    ^                 ,. 

.      ,                    .  ,.                         .„                             ...  state  and  federal  monev  provided.  To  the  extent  that 

is  that  part  of  the  eountv  welfare  program  which  ..                  ,    .   '     ,         ^                             ... 

,_                       „                               .      _.     ,.  .   ,  this  approach  is  taken,  these  reports  typically  come 

has  the  support  of  state  moneys  only.  The  third  part  ^             ,     .       ^       '              J     . 

.,         .„                    ..,                             .  to  the  conclusion  that  the  county  bears  approximate- 

of    the    counties     welfare    expenditure    program    is  .     __  A     _.                    „  x.         ^  .              ."         .. 

,  .  .    .     „            ,      , r,     ,  ly  15  to  20  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  welfare 

that  part  which  is  financed  solely  by  county  moneys,  .     ,.      m          „   ~  ..„             T     .  .             ,, 

,       ,                  -,   o        ■            ■,  ,      ,i                    o  program  m  the  btate  of  California.  Looking  at  the 

or  by  charges  and  fees  imposed  by  the  county  tor  a  .„                   ...                          .           ' 

.  county  welfare  expenditure  program  from  the  point 

of  view  of  federal  and  state  subvention,  it  ignores 

The  table  shows  the  total  dollar  amounts  spent  for  that  part  of  the  countv  welfare  program  which  is 

each  function-item  in  column  2.  Columns  3,  5,  and  financed  soiely  bv  the  countv.  One  obtains  a  differ- 

7    indicate    the    source    of    the    revenues    expended,  ^  yiew  of  the  problems  attendant  to  the  financing 

while  columns  4,  6,  and  8  give  the  percentage  that  of  wdfare  if  Qne  regardg  the  welfare  program  from 

each  government  level  contributes  toward  the  func-  the  county 's  position, 
tion. 

As  indicated,  there  are  a  total  of  five  functions  The  Welfare  Program  Statewide 
carried  out  in  California  at  the  county  level  which  Table  27  shows  the  aggregate  expenditure  pro- 
receive  federal  and  state  aid.  The  summary  below  gram  grouping.  This  table  is  presented  just  as  it 
shows  the  name  of  the  functions  and  the  percentage  came  from  the  computer  with  only  slight  modifica- 
(in  the  aggregate)  paid  by  California  counties  to-  tjon  as  far  as  headings  and  table  numbering  were 
ward  these  items :  concerned.    The    column   labelled   No.    1    is    entitled 

Welfare  administration 55.2  "Computer   Control."   This  is  the  necessary   infor 

Aid   to    disabled    9.2  mation  for  manipulating  the  data  while  it  is  in  the 

Aid  to  needy  children 20.8  computer.  Column  No.  2  shows  the  item  of  expendi- 

Aid  to  aged  11-8 

......-,                                                                       Iftf;  86  Legislative  Analyst's  office,   Report  Pursuant  to   Senate  Reso- 

AlCl  to  blind IO.O  lutlon   38,  1962   First  Extraordinary  Session,  State   Capitol, 

March    1,    1963.    Also:    State   Subventions   to   Local   Govern- 

ments  in  California,  office  of  the  Legislative  Analyst,   State 

m    ,    ,       -,-,     n         ,.               i                                      1Q  Q  of  California,  Dec.  16,  1963.  Both  of  these  reports  approach 

lOtal     all    tunctions     aDOVe ly.o  the  pr0biem  from  the  point  of  view  of  federal  and  state  sub- 

ventions,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  county  expendi- 

«6  Generalized  statement  from  staff  research  and  not  necessarily  ture   program,    as   defined   here    Thus,   the   two   reports   are 

valid  for  any  given  county.  n°t  necessarily  d^ectly  comparable. 
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ture  while  column  No.  3  shows  the  dollar  magni- 
tude of  the  expenditure.  Column  No.  4,  in  this  particu- 
lar table,  is  blank.  Column  No.  5  shows  the  per- 
centage that  the  dollar  expenditures  on  each  item  is 
of  the  total  welfare  expenditure.  Column  No.  6 
shows  the  per  capita  welfare  expenditure. 

The  table,  then,  indicates  that  expenditures  on 
welfare  administration  at  the  county  level  amounted 
to  $64,980,338  or  10.7  percent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures on  welfare,  which  amounted  to  $3.80  per  capita. 
One  of  the  larger  items  in  the  California  county  ex- 
penditure grouping  is  the  aid  to  needy  children. 
This  amounted  to  $178,311,390  or  28  percent  of  the 
total  welfare  expenditures,  or  to  $10  per  person  in 
California.  The  largest  single  item  is  the  aid  to  the 
aged.  In  1961-62  expenditures  for  this  function 
amounted  to  $274,910,340  and  accounted  for  45.40 
percent  of  the  total  welfare  expenditures  and  to 
$16.08  per  capita. 

TABLE  27 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES— 1961-62 

California 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60     1962 

47 

Administration 

$64,980,338.00 

10.73 

$3.80 

60     1962 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

18,365,337.(10 

3.03 

1.07 

60     1962 

49 

Aid  needy  children 

171,001,760.00 

28.24 

10.00 

60     1962 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

7,3(19,643.00 

1.20 

0.42 

60     1962 

51 

(s)  ANC 

178,311,390.00 

29.44 

10.43 

60     1962 

52 

16,036,728'.  00 

2.61 

0.93 

60     1962 

53 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS> 

410,975.00 

0.06 

0.02 

60     1962 

54 

261,514,670.00 

43.19 

15.29 

60     L962 

55 

13,395,670.00 

2.21 

0  78 

60     1962 

56 

(s)  Aid  aged 

271,910,340.00 

15.40 

16.08 

60    1962 

57 

General  relief 

28,967,024.00 

1.78 

1.69 

60     1962 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

8,830,858.00 

1.45 

0.51 

60     1962 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

other2.    . 

121,789.00 

0.02 

o.oo 

60     1962 

60 

Other  welfare 

11,5.59,151.(111 

2.40 

0.85 

60     1962 

61 

Total  welfare' 

605,494,340.00 

100.00 

35.42 

50     1962 

63 

State  welfare  aid - 

218,474,630.00 

36.08 

12.78 

50     1962 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid..- 

230,059,780.00 

37  99 

13.45 

50     1962 

70 

County  contribution 

(56,959,680.00 

25.92 

9.  IS 

NOTES: 

1  PSS — Potentially  self-supporting. 

2  Includes  some  veterans  care. 

*  Det'iil  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  computer  truncation  (failure 
to  round). 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1901-62. 
Sacramento,  calculated. 


The  general  relief  program  is  one  which  is  en- 
tirely financed  and  administered  by  the  county. 
The  $28,967,024  expended  on  the  function  was  4.78 
percent  of  the  total  of  all  welfare  expenditures  and 
amounted  to  $l.(ir)  per  capita  for  the  slate. 


The  amount  of  total  welfare  expenditure  amounted, 
in  1961-62,  to  $605,494,340  or  $35.42  per  capita  for 
each  person  in  the  state. ,iT 

The  last  three  lines  of  this  table  give  the  source  of 
the  funds  expended  for  welfare. '  Of  that  total  wel- 
fare expenditure,  for  instance,  $218,474,630  was  pro- 
vided through  the  state  General  Fund  subvention 
program  amounting  to  36.08  percent  of  the  total 
welfare  expenditure  program  in  the  state.  This  was 
$12.78  per  capita.  Since  this  money  by  and  large 
was  raised  from  the  state's  General  Fund,  this  is 
fairly  indicative  of  the  magnitude  of  the  actual 
drain  on  the  General  Fund  in  this  year. 

The  next  item  is  $230,059,780  amounting  to  37.99 
percent  of  the  total  county  expenditures.  This  was 
the  amount  provided  through  federal  welfare  sub- 
vention. This  amounted  to  $13.45  per  capita.  The 
final  item  is  $156,959,680  amounting  to  25.92  per- 
cent of  the  total  welfare  expenditure.  This  was  the 
counties'  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Table  28  shows  the  total  welfare  expenditures  of 
each  of  California's  counties  for  1961-62.  Column  2 
labeled  "Item",  for  this  instance,  indicates  the  name 
of  the  county;  column  3  shows  the  dollar  magnitude 
of  welfare  expenditures  for  each  county;  column  4 
shows  the  percentage  that  the  welfare  expenditure 
was  of  the  total  expenditures  made  by  each  county. 
Since  this  particular  table  shows  the  total  welfare  ex- 
penditure for  each  county,  column  5  for  each  county, 
in  this  instance,  is  100  percent.  Column  6  shows  the 
per  capita  welfare  expenditures  in  each  county.  The 
last  entry  on  the  table  is  the  entry  for  California 
which  shows  that  the  total  county  expenditure  of  the 
state  was  $605,-194.340  as  indicated  in  the  discussion 
above. 

The  first  thing  that  becomes  apparent  from  an  ex- 
amination of  Table  28  is  that  there  is  a  very  defi- 
nite range  in  the  percentage  that  welfare  expendi- 
tures are  of  the  total  county  expenditures.  In  the 
1961  62  fiscal  year,  the  range  is  from  Mono  County 
which  spent  $94,313,  but  only  6.06  percent  of  its 
budget  for  welfare;  to  Lake  County  which  spent 
$1,371,221  for  welfare  and  51.89  percent  of  all  the 
moneys  it  expended  on  this  one  program.  Lake 
County,  as  the  table  indicates,  had  the  distinction  of 
spending  more  of  its  budget  on  this  program  than  any 
other  county. 

The  range  in  per  capita  expenditures  was  just  as 
broad.  The  average  per  capita  expenditure  for  the 
state  was   $35.42.   But,   the   range  was  from   Orange 


87  Since  the  staff  is  approaching  Hie  welfare  program  from  the 
county  viewpoint  using  county  records  and  our  own  defini- 
tions of  programs,  our  totals  will  probably  not  agree  exactly 
with  other  welfare  statistics. 


Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Relations  in  California 
County  which  spent  $13.42  to  Lake  County  with  a 
per  capita  expenditure  of  $90.21. 

When  one  combines  these  two  columns,  one  finds 
that  while  Mono  County  spent  only  6.06  percent  of 
its  budget  on  welfare,  it  cost  the  county  $36.27  per 
capita  to  carry  out  the  program.  This  was  just  slightly 
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TABLE  28 

TOTAL  WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


60  1962  26  61 

60  1962  45  61 

60  1962   2  61 

60  1962  52  61 

60  1962  32  61 

60  1962  58  61 

60  1962   3  61 

60  1962  25  61 

60  1962  18  61 

60  1962   9  61 

60  1062  30  61 

60  1962  11  61 

60  1962  35  61 

60  1962   6  61 

60  1962  55  61 

60  1962  27  61 

60  1962  21  61 

60  1962   5  61 

60  1962  12  61 

60  1962  46  61 

60  1962  41  61 

60  1962  40  61 

60  1962  13  61 

60  1962  56  61 

60  1962  15  61 

60  1962  22  61 

60  1962  44  61 

60  1962  31  61 

60  1962  23  61 

60  1961  51  61 

60  1962  14  61 

60  1962   8  61 

60  1962  37  61 

60  1962  42  61 

50  1962  54  61 

50  1962   7  61 

30  1962  19  61 

30  1962  24  61 

30  1962  29  61 

30  1962  48  61 

30  1962  20  61 

30  1962  16  61 

>0  1962  33  61 

0  1962  28  61 

0  1962  39  61 

i0  1962  38  61 

0  1902  47  61 

0  1962  34  61 

0  1962  57  61 

0  1962  43  61 

0  1962  50  61 

0  1962  36  61 

0  1902   4  61 

0  1962  53  61 

0  1962   1  61 

0  1902  10  61 

0  1962  49  61 

»  1962  17  01 

D  1962     61 

Mono 

Sierra 

Alpine 

Trinity 

Plumas 

San  Francisco . 

Araador 

Modoc 

Lassen 

El  Dorado 

Orange 

Glenn 

San  Benito 

Colusa 

Ventura 

Monterey 

Marin 

Calaveras 

Humboldt 

Siskiyou 

Santa  Barbara.. 

San  Mateo 

Imperial 

Yolo 

Kern 

Mariposa 

Shasta 

Placer 

Mendocino 

Tehama 

Inyo 

Del  Norte 

San  Diego 

Santa  Clara 

Tuolumne 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angeles 

Merced 

Nevada 

Sonoma 

Madera 

Kings 

Riverside 

Napa 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Joaquin 

Solano 

Sacramento  _ 

Yuba 

Santa  Cruz 

Sutter 

San  Bernardino.. 

Butte 

Tulare 

Alanieda 

Fresno 

Stanislaus 

Lake 

California 


94,313.00 
102,989.00 
41,335.00 
376,263.00 
519,153.00 
38,613,504.00 
457,049.00 
455,309.00 
490,419.00 
1,090,220.00 
11,848,320.00 
842,983.00 
498,074.00 
845,782.00 
5,576,193.00 
4,369,895.00 
3,387,080.00 
500,874.00 
4,115,476.00 
1,567,166.00 
4,998,526.00 
9,634,955.00 
2,526,289.00 
2,479,999.00 
14,486,078.00 
356,428.00 
2,732,183.00 
2,204,487.00 
2,186,641.00 
1,423,750.00 
856,297.00 
747.417.00 
29,859,410.00 
21,683,508.00 
966,667.00 
16,088,348.00 
221,715,810.00 
4,338,140.00 
1,274,962.00 
6,952,627.00 
2,625,146.00 
2,831,992.00 
13,855,864.00 
2,389,321.00 
4,309,074.00 
12,519,500.00 
3,710,667.00 
20,668,149.00 
1,744,701.00 
5,069,910.00 
1,886,024.00 
22,307,334.00 
5,742,138.00 
10,964,440.00 
39,406,859.00 
20,789,096.00 
9.99S.  155  00 
1,371,221.00 
605,494,340.00 


15.50 

17.35 

19.09 

20.27 

21.48 

22.38 

23.19 

23.95 

25.03 

26.33 

26.37 

26.88 

27.78 

27.81 

29.43 

30.13 

30.13 

30.15 

30.37 

31.02 

31.84 

32.51 

33.04 

33.74 

35.44 

35.50 

35.57 

36.19 

36.47 

36.55 

37.06 

38.19 

38.69 

38.97 

39.19 

39.33 

40.25 

40.43 

40.85 

40.86 

41.17 

41.40 

41.43 

42.28 

42.82 

42.97 

43 . 1 6 

44.51 

45.01 

40.2! 

46.56 

47.59 

47.67 

49.91 

50.32 

50.91 

51.89 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.01) 
100.00 
100.01) 
100.00 


36.27 

49.04 

82.67 

39.60 

45.14 

51.83 

43.11 

57.63 

35.79 

31.14 

13.42 

43.45 

31.32 

68.20 

23.64 

21.14 

20.31 

44.32 

38.07 

46.09 

23.43 

19.55 

32.59 

33.24 

47.49 

72.74 

40.65 

34.49 

43.55 

51.77 

73.18 

41.52 

25.57 

28.52 

63.18 

35.89 

34.66 

45.56 

56.16 
43.78 

63.56 

47.27 

39.47 

33.89 

47.19 

47.76 

25.60 

36.42 

41.63 

54.57 

52.68 

40.45 

61.87 

63.01 

41.62 

53.41 

00.70 

90.21 
35.42 


NOTES: 

smronp^  Percentage  of  total  expenditures. 

»<JUKC*.:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1901-62, 
bacramento,  calculated. 


more  than  the  statewide  average.  Orange  County,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  it  spent  the  least  per  capita  on 
the  program— $13.42— expended  26.33  percent  of  its 
total  budget  on  it.  Lake  County,  again,  was  high  in 
both  instances  spending  $90.21  and  51.89  percent  of 
its  budget  on  this  one  program. 

The  patterns  exhibited  by  expenditures  on  par- 
ticular functions  within  the  total  welfare  program 
are  of  just  as  much  interest  as  the  aggregate  amounts 
expended,  and  the  percentages  these  represent  of  all 
expenditures.  Among  other  things,  they  tell  something 
of  the  demographic  makeup  of  each  of  the  counties, 
something  of  their  respective  economic  viability  and, 
therefore,  something  about  the  labor  force  and  its  use 
within  the  county.  Knowledge  of  these  patterns— on 

a  county-by-county  basis,  and  on  a  regional  basis 

will  permit  closer  analysis  of  the  costs  of  welfare  and 
a  more  accurate  prediction  of  future  costs. 

Table  29  is  designed  to  present  a  function-by-func- 
tion breakdown  of  each  county's  welfare  program. 
Further,  the  last  three  lines  of  each  county's  listing 
gives  the  amount  of  funds  that  were  furnished  by 
each  level  of  government  to  finance  the  total  program 
in  the  county.  In  basic  design,  this  table  has  the  same 
format  used  in  Tables  27  and  28  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  table  designations  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  the  names  of  the  functions  listed  under 
Item ' ',  the  table  is  as  it  came  from  the  computer. 
To  further  assist  in  any  analysis  of  this  program, 
a  set  of  tables  was  designed  which  show  county-by- 
county  expenditures  for  each  of  the  line  items  shown 
in  Table  29.  These  will  be  found  in  Tables  33-46  and 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this  table. 

For  example,  Table  29-1  is  the  Alameda  County 
expenditures  for  welfare.  As  Table  29-1  indicates, 
Alameda's  administrative  expenditures  constituted 
11  percent  of  her  welfare  expenditures,  and  repre- 
sented a  per  capita  cost  of  $4.57.  In  Table  33,  the 
counties  are  ranked  according  to  the  percentage  that 
administration  costs  represents  of  their  total  wel- 
fare expenditures,  from  the  county  with  the  lowest 
percentage  to  that  with  the  highest.  Reference  to 
this  table  indicates  that  the  statewide  average  for 
percentage  of  welfare  expenditures  on  administra- 
tion was  10.73  percent.  Alameda,  then,  can  be  seen 
to  have  spent  a  little  more  than  the  average  on  a 
percentage  basis. 

The  diversities  found  in  the  total  California  wel- 
fare expenditures  that  were  exhibited  in  Table  28 
are  more  plainly  apparent  in  Table  29  when  one  be- 
gins to  examine  what  the  counties  spent  upon  par- 
ticular items.  As  the  discussion  of  Table  28  indi- 
cated,  Mono   County   spent   the   least   percentage   of 
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TABLE  29-1 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-62 

Alameda 


(l) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


1  47 

1  48 

1  49 

1  50 

1  51 

1  52 

1  53 


1  55 

1  56 

1  57 

1  58 


1     60 
1     61 


(2) 


Item 


50  1962  1  63 
50  1962  1  69 
50     1962      1     70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.-. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS>... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$4,335,436.00 

867,554.00 

11,474,735.00 

632,468.00 

12,107,203.00 

1,003,835.00 

78,970.00 

13,625,313.00 

3,713,723.00 

17.339,036.00 

1,521,861.00 

520,997.00 

0.00 

1,631,967.00 

39,406,859.00 

12,337,769.00 
13,769,071.00 
13,300,019.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


5.49 
1.09 

14.53 
0.80 

15.33 
1.27 
0.10 

17.25 
4.70 

21.96 
1.92 
0.65 

0.00 
2.06 

49.91 


15) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


11.00 
2.20 

29.11 
1.60 

30.72 
2.54 
0.20 

34.57 
9.42 

44.00 
3.86 
1.32 

0.00 

4.14 

100.00 

31.30 
34.94 
33.75 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$4.57 
0.91 

12.12 
0.66 

12.78 
1.06 
0.08 

14.39 
3.92 

18.31 
1.60 
0.55 

0.00 

1.72 

41.62 

13.03 
14.54 
14.04 


TABLE  29-2 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Alpine 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


2    60 
2    61 


50  1962  2  63 
50  1962  2  69 
50     1962      2    70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children... 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$4,007.00 

556.00 

13,369.00 

1,534.00 

14,903.00 

9,327.00 

0.00 

8,883.00 

0.00 

8,883.00 

2,190.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,469.00 

41,335.00 

13,314.00 

13,856.00 
14,165.00 


1.68 

9.69 

0.23 

1.34 

5.61 

32.34 

0.64 

3.71 

6.25 

36.05 

3.91 

22.56 

0.00 

0.00 

3.72 

21.49 

0.00 

0.00 

3.72 

12.49 

0.91 

5.29 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.61 

3.55 

17.35 

100.00 

32.20 

33.52 

34.26 

TABLE  29-3 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Amador 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


3  47 

3  48 

3  49 

3  50 


60  1962  3  60 

60  1962  3  61 

50  1962  3  63 

50  1962  3  69 

50  1962  3  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$45,024.00 

17,193.00 

82,685.00 

6,470.00 

89,155.00 

11,298.00 

0.00 

280,126.00 

0.00 

280,126.00 

9,280.00 

4,545.00 

125.00 
303.00 

457,049.00 

173,307.00 

202.360.00 

81,382.00 


2.20 
0.84 
4.04 
0.31 
4.36 
0.55 
0.00 

13.71 
0.00 

13.71 
0.45 
0.22 

0.00 
0.01 
22.38 


9.85 
3.76 

18.09 
1.41 

19.50 
2.47 
0.00 

61.29 
0.00 

61.29 
2.03 
0.99 

0.02 

0.06 

100.00 

37.91 
44.27 

17.80 


$8.01 
1.11 

26.73 
3.06 

29.80 

18.65 
0.00 

17.76 
0.00 

17.76 
4.38 
0.00 

0.00 
2.93 
82.67 

26.62 
27.71 
28.33 


$4.24 
1.62 
7.80 
0.61 
8.41 
1.06 
0.00 

26.42 
0.00 

26.42 
0.87 
0.42 

0.01 
0.02 
43.11 

16.34 
19.09 
7.67 


TABLE  29-4 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Butte 


(l) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


(2) 


Item 


50  1962  4  63 
50  1962  4  69 
50     1962      4    70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children... 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$480,249.00 

3.98 

172,219.00 

1.42 

1,339,159.00 

11.10 

91,208.00 

0.75 

1,430,367.00 

11.85 

183,496.00 

1.52 

5.006.00 

0.04 

3,287,393.00 

27.24 

0.00 

0.00 

3,287,393.00 

27.24 

116,372.00 

0.96 

19,996.00 

0.16 

0.00 

0.00 

47,040.00 

0.38 

5,742,138.00 

47.59 

2,172,628.00 

2,479,102.00 

1,090,408.00 

8.36 
2.99 

23.32 
1.58 

24.91 
3.19 
0.08 

57.25 
0.00 

57.25 
2.02 
.034 

0.00 

0.81 

100.00 

37.83 
43.17 
18.98 


(6) 

Per 

capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


TABLE  29-5 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Calaveras 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


50     1962      5 
50     1962      5    69 
50     1962      5    70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled. 

Aid  needy  children... 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC... 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1... 

Aid  aged.. 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare' 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


TABLE  29-6 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Colusa 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6    56 

6    57 

6    58 

6    59 

6  60 
6    61 

6  63 
6  69 
6    70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind.. 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'— 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$5.17 
1.85 

14.43 
0.98 

15.41 
1.97 
0.05 

35.42 
0.00 

35.42 
1.25 
0.21 


$33,451.00 

2.01 

6.67 

7,148.00 

0.43 

1.42 

72,036.00 

4.33 

14.38 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

72,036.00 

4.33 

14.38 

11,753.00 

0.70 

2.34 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

291,775.00 

17.55 

58.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

291,775.00 

17.55 

58.25 

16,476.00 

0.99 

3.28 

831.00 

0.04 

0.16 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

67,404.00 

4.05 

13.45 

500,874.00 

30.13 

100.00 

183,531.00 

36.64 

186,242.00 

37.18 

131,101.00 

26.17 

140,535.00 

1.33 

4.79 

35,107.00 

1.15 

4.15 

119,971.00 

3.94 

14.18 

14,840.00 

0.48 

1.75 

134,811.00 

4.42 

15.93 

15,732.00 

0.51 

1.86 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

344,494.00 

11.31 

40.73 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

344,494.00 

11.31 

40.73 

265,453.00 

8.72 

31.38 

8,578.00 

0.28 

1.01 

1,072.00 

0.03 

0.12 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

845,782.00 

27.78 

100.00 

244,058.00 

28.85 

249,463.00 

29.49 

352,261.00 

41.64 

Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Relations  in  California 
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TABLE  29-7 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Contra  Costa 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


(2) 


Item 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


50    1962      7    63      State  welfare  aid. 
50     1962      7    69      Federal  welfare  aid.. 
50     1962      7    70      County  contribution 


$1,822,270.00 

364,999.00 

7,452,687.00 

0.00 

7,452,687.00 

272,430.00 

12,240.00 

4,274,655.00 

0.00 

4,274,655.00 

1,230,044.00 

287,967.00 

5,402.00 

365,654.00 

16,088,348.00 

5,548,559.00 
5,942,090.00 
4,597,699.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


4.43 
0.88 

18.15 
0.00 

18.15 
0.66 
0.02 

10.41 
0.00 

10.41 
2.99 
0.70 

0.01 
0.89 
39.19 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


11.32 
2.26 

46.32 
0.00 

46.32 
1.69 
0.07 

26.56 
0.00 

26.56 
7.64 
1.78 

0.03 

2.27 

100.00 

34.48 
36.93 

28.57 


TABLE  29-8 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Del  Norte 


8  47 

8  48 

8  49 

8  50 

8  51 

8  52 

8  53 

8  54 

8  55 

8  56 

8  57 

8  58 

8  59 

8  60 

8  61 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children . 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Totalwelfare3 


8    70 


63      State  welfare  aid- 
Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$49,443.00 

18,105.00 
209,823.00 

17,781.00 
227,604.00 

16,380.00 

0.00 

210,060.00 

85,543.00 
295,603.00 

12,285.00 
2,877.00 

2,480.00 
122,640.00 
747,417.00 

191,503.00 
197,840.00 
358,074.00 


2.45 
0.89 

10.40 
0.88 

11.28 
0.81 
0.00 

10.41 
4.24 

15.65 
0.60 
0.14 

0.12 
6.08 

37.06 


6.61 

2.42 

28.07 

2.37 

30.45 

2.19 

0.00 

28.10 

11.44 

39.54 

1.64 

0.38 

0.33 

16.40 

100.00 

25.62 
26.46 
47.90 


TABLE  29-9 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

El  Dorado 


9    47 
9    48 


1962 
1962 


9  52 

9  53 

9  54 

9  55 

9  56 

9  57 

9  58 

9  59 

9  60 

9  61 


0  1962  9  63 
0  1962  9  69 
0    1962      9     70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$143,120.00 

3.28 

13.12 

28,099.00 

0.64 

2.57 

227,206.00 

5.21 

20.84 

12,602.00 

0.28 

1.15 

239,808.00 

5.50 

21.99 

27,853.00 

0.63 

2.55 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

560,581.00 

12.87 

51.41 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

560,581.00 

12.87 

51.41 

41,003.00 

0.94 

3.76 

11,701.00 

0.26 

1.07 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

38,055.00 

0.87 

3.49 

1,090,220.00 

25.03 

100.00 

381,866.00 

35.02 

432,711.00 

39.69 

275,643.00 

25.28 

(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$4.06 
0.81 

16.62 
0.00 

16.62 
0.60 
0.02 
9.53 
0.00 
9.53 
2.74 
0.64 

0.01 

0.81 

35.89 

12.37 
13.25 
10.25 


$2.74 
1.00 

11.65 
0.98 

12.64 
0.91 
0.00 

11.67 
4.75 

16.42 
0.68 
.015 

0.13 

6.81 

41.52 

10.63 
10.99 
19.89 


$4.08 
0.80 
6.49 
0.36 
6.85 
0.79 
0.00 

16.01 
0.00 

16.01 
1.17 
0.33 

0.00 

1.08 

31.14 

10.91 
12.36 

7.87 


TABLE  29-10 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Fresno 


(1) 

Computer 
controls 

(2) 
Item 

(3) 

Dollar 
amount 

(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 

(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 

(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 

60  1962  10  47 
60  1962  10  48 
60  1962  10  49 
60  1962  10  50 
60     1962     10    51 

Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children... 
ANC,  boarding..  ... 
(s)  ANC 

$1,564,911.00 

1,012,525.00 

8,667,971.00 

24,593.00 

8,692,564.00 

477,341.00 

16,186.00 

7,563,371.00 

144,121.00 

7,707,492.00 

743,242.00 

406,381.00 

22,795.00 

145,659.00 

20,789,096.00 

7,823,077.00 
8,249,060.00 
4,716,959.00 

3.78 
2.45 

20.98 
0.05 

21.04 
1.15 
0.03 

18.30 
0.34 

18.65 
1.79 
0.98 

0.05 

0.35 

50.32 

7.52 
4.87 

41.69 
0.11 

41.81 
2.29 
0.07 

36.38 
0.69 

37.07 
3.57 
1.95 

0.10 
0.70 

100.00 

37.63 
39.67 
22.68 

$4.02 
2.60 

22.27 
0.06 

22.33 
1.22 
0.04 

19.43 
0.37 

19.80 
1.90 
1.04 

0.05 
0.37 
53.41 

■ 
20.10 
21. 19^ 
12.11 

60     1962     10    52 

Aid  to  blind 

60  1962  10  53 
60  1962  10  54 
60     1962     10    55 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1... 
Aid  aged  ..   

60  1962  10  56 
60  1962  10  57 
60  1962  10  58 
60    1962    10    59 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burials,  cemetery, 
other2 

60  1962  10  60 
60     1962     10     61 

50  1962  10  63 
50  1962  10  69 
50     1962     10    70 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Feferal  welfare  aid 

County  contribution  . 

TABLE  29-11 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Glenn 


60  1962  11  47 

60  1961  11  48 

60  1962  11  49 

60  1962  11  50 

60  1962  11  51 

60  1962  11  52 

60  1962  11  53 

60  1962  11  54 

60  1962  11  55 

60  1962  11  56 

60  1962  11  57 

60  1962  11  58 

60  1962  11  59 

60  1962  11  60 

60  1962  11  61 

50  1962  11  63 

50  1962  11  69 

50  1962  11  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2. 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$44,188.00 

7,070.00 

69,232.00 

11,612.00 

80,844.00 

14,865.00 

0.00 

349,807.00 

0.00 

349,807.00 

272,878.00 

6,793.00 

2,692.00 

63,846.00 

842,983.00 

182,736.00 
220,081.00 
440,166.00 


1.38 
0.22 
2.16 
0.36 
2.52 
0.46 
0.00 

10.94 
0.00 

10.94 
8.53 
0.21 

0.08 

1.99 

26.37 


5.24 

0.83 

8.21 

1.37 

9.59 

1.76 

0.00 

41.49 

0.00 

41.49 

32.37 

0.80 

0.31 

7.57 
100.00 

21.67 
26.10 
52.21 


$2.27 
0.36 
3.56 
0.59 
4.16 
0.76 
0.00 

18.03 
0.00 

18.03 

14.06 
0.35 

0.13 
3.29 
43.45 

9.41 
11.34 
22.68 


TABLE  29-12 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Humboldt 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


12  47 

12  48 

12  49 

12  50 

12  51 

12  52 

12  53 

12  54 

12  55 

12  56 

12  57 

12  58 

12  59 


60  1962  12  60 

60  1962  12  61 

50  1962  12  63 

50  1962  12  69 

50  1962  12  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children. . 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare ... 

Total  welfare3 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$466,025.00 

133,068.00 

1,316,704.00 

112,595.00 

1,429,299.00 

119,036.00 

4,262.00 

1,584,715.00 

0.00 

1,584,715.00 

171,164.00 

145,410.00 

0.00 

62,497.00 

4,115,476.00 

1,546,978.00 
1,565,181.00 
1,003,317.00 


3.41 
0.97 
9.64 
0.82 

10.47 
0.87 
0.03 

11.61 
0.00 

11.61 
1.25 
1.06 


11.32 
3.23 

31.99 
2.73 

34.72 
2.89 
0.10 

38.50 
0.00 

38.50 
4.15 
3.53 


0.00         0.00 

0.45         1.51 

30.15      100.00 


37.58 
38.03 
24.37 


$4.31 
1.23 

12.18 
1.04 

13.22 
1.10 
0.03 

14.65 
0.00 

14.65 
1.58 
1.34 

0.00 
0.57 
38.07 

14.31 
14.47 
9.28 
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TABLE  29-13 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Imperial 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

00  1962 


13  47 

13  48 

13  49 

13  50 

13  51 

13  52 

13  53 

13  54 

13  55 

13  56 

13  57 

13  58 

13  59 


(2) 


Item 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


60  1962  13  60 

60  1962  13  61 

50  1962  13  63 

50  1962  13  69 

50  1962  13  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children. .. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other' 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid-. 
County  contribution 


$238,935.00 

114,607.00 

711,221.00 

102,712.00 

813,933.00 

133,409.00 

0.00 

1,061,573.00 

0.00 

1,061,573.00 

108,882.00 

25,832.00 

0.00 

29,118.00 

2.526,289.00 

930,359.00 

1.044,773.00 

551,157.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


3.07 
1.47 
9.15 
1.32 

10.47 
1.71 
0.00 

13.66 
0.00 

13.66 
1.40 
0.33 

0.00 
0.37 
32.51 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


9.45 
4.53 

28.15 
4.06 

32.21 
5.28 
0.00 

42.02 
0.00 

42.02 
4.30 
1.02 

0.00 

1.15 

100.00 

36.82 
41.35 
21.81 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


S3. 08 
1.47 
9.17 
1.32 

10.50 
1.72 
0.00 

13.69 
0.00 

13.69 
1.40 
0.33 

0.00 
0.37 
32.59 

12.00 
13.48 
7.11 


TABLE  29-14 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Inyo 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

80  1962 


14  47 

14  48 

14  49 

14  50 

14  51 

14  52 

14  53 

14  54 

14  55 

14  56 

14  57 

14  58 

14  59 


60  1962  14  60 

60  1962  14  61 

50  1962  14  63 

50  1962  14  69 

50  1962  14  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children... 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'—. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery'. 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3. 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$71,869.00 

3.06 

8.39 

29,667.00 

1.26 

3.46 

206,443.00 

8.81 

24.10 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

206,443.00 

8.81 

24.10 

21,073.00 

0.89 

2.46 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

294,381.00 

12.56 

34.37 

128,581.00 

5.48 

15.01 

422,962.00 

18.05 

49.39 

99,689.00 

4.25 

11.64 

4,399.00 

0.18 

0.51 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

195.00 

0.00 

0.02 

856,297.00 

36.55 

100.00 

238,771.00 

27.88 

261,527.00 

30.54 

355,999.00 

41.57 

TABLE  29-15 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Kern 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


15  47 

15  48 

15  49 

15  50 

15  51 

15  52 

15  53 

15  54 

15  55 

15  56 

15  57 

15  58 

15  59 


60  1962  15  60 

60  1962  15  61 

50  1962  15  63 

50  1962  15  69 

50  1962  15  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children. . 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other- 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid 
County  contribution 


$1,122,958.00 

767,528.00 

5,682,906.00 

0.00 

5,682,906.00 

327,352.00 

0.00 

5,584,134.00 

0.00 

5,584,134.00 

315,187.00 

298,707.00 

0.00 
387,306.00 

14,486,078.00 

5,473,765.00 
6,999,180.00 
3,013,133.00 


$6.14 

2.53 

17.64 

0.00 

17.64 

1.80 

0.00 

25.16 

10.98 

36.15 

8.52 

0.37 

0.00 
0.01 
73.18 

20.40 
22.35 
30.42 


2.61 

7.75 

1.78 

5.29 

13.23 

39.23 

0.00 

0.00 

13.23 

39.23 

0.76 

2.25 

0.00 

0.00 

13.00 

38.54 

0.00 

0.00 

13.00 

38.54 

0.73 

2.17 

0.69 

2.06 

0.00 

0.00 

0.90 

2.67 

33.74 

100.00 

37.78 

41.41 

20.80 

$3.68 
2.51 

18.63 
0.00 

18.63 
1.07 
0.00 

18.30 
0.00 

18.30 
1.03 
0.97 

0.00 
1.26 

47.49 

17.94 
19.66 

9.87 


TABLE  29-16 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Kings 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1902 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


16  47 

16  48 

16  49 

16  50 

16  51 

16  52 

18  53 

16  54 

16  55 

16  56 

16  57 

16  58 

16  59 


(2) 


Item 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


60     1962     16    60 
60     1962     16    61 


50  1962  16 
50  1962  16 
50     1962     16 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(si  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid... 
County  contribution  . 


$316,040.00 

194,657.00 

821,439.00 

44,524.00 

865,963.00 

105,481.00 

0.00 

1,139,578.00 

0.00 

1,139,578.00 

37,119.00 

0.00 

0.00 

173,154.00 

2,831,992.00 

1,004,990.00 

1,212,032.00 

614,970.00 


4.59 
2.82 

11.94 
0.64 

12.58 
1.53 
0.00 

16.56 
0.00 

16.56 
0.53 
0.00 

0.00 
2.51 
41.17 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


(6) 


11.15 
6.87 

29.00 
1.57 

30.57 
3.72 
0.00 

40.23 
0.00 

40.23 
1.31 
0.00 

0.00 

6.11 

100.00 

35  J8 
42.79 
21.71 


TABLE  29-17 
WELFARE   EXPENDITURES- 
Lake 


-1961-1962 


60  1962  17  47 

60  1962  17  48 

60  1962  17  49 

60  1962  17  50 

60  1962  17  51 

60  1962  17  52 

60  1962  17  53 

60  1962  17  54 

60  1962  17  55 

60  1962  17  56 

60  1962  17  57 

60  1962  17  58 

60  1962  17  59 

till  1962  17  60 

60  1962  17  61 

50  1962  17  63 

50  1962  17  69 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children... 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'— 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged. 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 


Stale  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
50     1962     17     70      County  contribution 


$133,609.00 

26,481.00 

224,134.00 

8,501.00 

232.635.00 

41,378.00 

1,394.00 

734,839.00 

0.00 

734,839.00 

193,055.00 

4,937.00 

2,893.00 

0.00 

1,371,221.00 

460,866.00 
535,384.00 
374,971.00 


5.05 
1.00 
8.48 
0.32 
8.80 
1.56 
0.05 

27.81 
0.00 

27.81 
7.30 
0.18 

0.10 
0.00 
51.89 


TABLE  29-18 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Lassen 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


18  47 

18  48 

18  49 

18  50 

18  51 

IS  52 

18  53 

IS  54 

18  55 

18  56 

18  57 

18  58 

18  59 


60  1962  18  60 

60  1962  18  61 

50  1962  18  63 

50  1962  18  69 

50  1962  18  70 


Administration    -    ... 
Aid  to  disabled    - 
Aid  needy  children. .. 
ANC,  boarding 

(a)  ANC.--. 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS" 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid__ 
County  contribution. 


$53,356.00 

38,579.00 

96,311.00 

2,853.00 

99,164.00 

30,287.00 

491.00 

234,833.00 

0.00 

234,833.00 

12,189.00 

3,715.00 

0.00 

17,805.00 

490,419.00 

152,068.00 
231,634.00 
106,717.00 


2.60 
1.88 
4.70 
0.13 
4.81 
1.47 
0.02 

11.47 
0.00 

11.47 
0.59 
0.18 

0.00 
0.86 
23.95 


10.87 
7.86 

19.63 
0.58 

20.22 
6.17 
0.10 

47.88 
0.00 

47.88 
2.48 
0.75 

0.00 
3.63 

100.00 

31.00 
47.23 
21.76 
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TABLE  29-19 
WELFARE   EXPENDITURES- 
Los  Angeles 


-1961-1962 


TABLE  29-22 
WELFARE   EXPENDITURES- 
Mariposa 


-1961-1962 


(1 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 

(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 

(6) 

Per 

capita 
welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60 

1962 

19 

47 

Administration 

$28,276,044.00 

5.01 

12.75 

$4.42 

fin 

1962 

19 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

5,945,082.00 

1.05 

2.68 

0.92 

60 

1962 

19 

49 

Aid  needy  children 

55,528,629.00 

9.85 

25.04 

8.68 

fio 

1962 

19 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60 

1962 

19 

51 

(s)  ANC 

55,528,629.00 

9.85 

25.04 

8.68 

60 

1962 

19 

52 

6,203,529.00 

1.10 

2.79 

0.97 

tin 

1962 

19 

53 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS»... 

81,903.00 

0.01 

0.03 

0.01 

I II I 

1962 

19 

54 

106,538,440.00 

18.90 

48.05 

16.65 

(ill 

1962 

19 

55 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

I  ill 

1962 

19 

56 

(s)  Aid  aged -- 

106,538,440.00 

18.90 

48.05 

16.65 

fill 

1902 

19 

57 

Oeneral  relief    _ 

12,984,819.00 

2.30 

5.85 

2.03 

fiO 

1962 

19 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

3,932,465.00 

0.69 

1.77 

0.61 

60 

1962 

19 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

60 

1962 

19 

60 

other2 

1,110.00 
2,223,819.00 

0.00 
0.39 

0.00 
1.00 

0.00 

Other  welfare 

0.34 

60 

1962 

19 

61 

Total  welfare3.. 

221,715,810.00 

39.33 

100.00 

34.66 

50 

1962 

19 

63 

State  welfare  aid 

81,636,517.00 

36.82 

12.76 

50 

1962 

19 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

84,285,633.00 

38.01 

13.17 

50 

1962 

19 

70 

County  contribution  . 

55,793,060.00 

25.16 

8.72 

TABLE  29-20 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Madera 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


20  47 

20  48 

20  49 

20  50 

20  51 

20  52 

20  53 

20  54 

20  55 

20  56 

20  57 

20  58 

20  59 


60  1962  20  60 

60  1962  20  61 

50  1962  20  63 

50  1962  20  69 

50  1962  20  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children . . 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSSi-_ 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$260,510.00 

4.05 

9.92 

174,778.00 

2.72 

6.65 

642,415.00 

10.00 

24.47 

34,113.00 

0.53 

1.29 

676,528.00 

10.53 

25.77 

04,592.00 

1.47 

3.60 

2,180.00 

0.03 

0.08 

1,288,924.00 

20.06 

49.09 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,288,924.00 

20.00 

49.09 

29,654.00 

0.46 

1.12 

15,045.00 

0.23 

0.57 

10,046.00 

0.15 

0.38 

72,889.00 

1.13 

2.77 

2,625,146.00 

40.86 

100.00 

948,181.00 

36.11 

1,082,426.00 

41.23 

594,539.00 

22.64 

TABLE  29-21 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Marin 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


21  47 

21  48 

21  49 

21  50 

21  51 

21  52 

21  53 

21  54 

21  55 

21  56 

21  57 

21  58 

21  59 


60  1962  21  60 

60  1962  21  61 

50  1962  21  63 

50  1962  21  69 

50  1962  21  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2. 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$437,498.00 

52,499.00 

742,061.00 

93,594.00 

835,655.00 

40,096.00 

3,069.00 

1,069,909.00 

320,217.00 

1,390,126.00 

198,984.00 

107,007.00 

0.00 

322,146.00 

3,387,080.00 

964,527.00 

984,380.00 

1,438,173.00 


3.89 
0.46 
6.60 
0.83 
7.43 
0.35 
0.02 
9.52 
2.84 
12.36 
1.77 
0.95 

0.00 

2.86 

30.13 


$6.30 
4.23 

15.55 
0.82 

16.38 
2.29 
0.05 

31.20 
0.00 

31.20 
0.71 
0.36 

0.24 

1.76 

63.56 

22.95 
26.20 
14.39 


12.91 

$2.62 

1.54 

0.31 

21.90 

4.45 

2.76 

0.56 

24.67 

5.01 

1.18 

0.24 

0.09 

0.01 

31.58 

6.41 

9.45 

1.92 

41.04 

8.33 

5.87 

1.19 

3.15 

0.6! 

0.00 

0.00 

9.51 

1.93 

100.00 

20.31 

28.47 

5.78 

29.06 

5.90 

42.46 

8.62 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60     1962 

22 

47 

Administration 

$36,472.00 

3.62 

10.23 

$7.44 

60     1962 

22 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

15,259.00 

1.51 

4.28 

3.11 

60    1962 

22 

49 

Aid  needy  children. .. 

27,787.00 

2.76 

7.79 

5.67 

60     1962 

22 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

4,696.00 

0.46 

1.31 

0.95 

(ill     1962 

99 

51 

(s)  ANC 

32,483.00 

3.23 

9.11 

6.62 

60     1962 

■» 

5' 

11,994.00 

1.19 

3.36 

2.44 

60    1962 

22 

53 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1... 

1,281.00 

0.12 

0.35 

0.26 

60     1962 

99 

54 

233,632.00 

23.23 

65.54 

47.68 

60     1962 

<f<f 

55 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60     1962 

22 

56 

(s)  Aid  aged. 

233,632.00 

23.23 

65.54 

47.68 

60     1962 

22 

57 

General  relief 

6,409.00 

0.63 

1.79 

1.30 

60     1962 

22 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

1,298.00 

0.12 

0.36 

0.26 

60     1962 

22 

59 

Burials,  cemetery. 

22 

60 

other2     

584.00 

17,016.00 

0.05 
1.69 

0.16 

4.77 

0.11 

60     1062 

Other  welfare 

3.47 

60     1962 

22 

61 

Total  welfare3. . .  .  _ 

356,428.00 

35.44 

100.00 

72.74 

50    1962 

22 

63 

State  welfare  aid 

135,661.00 

38.06 

27.  OS 

50     1962 

22 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

143,365.00 

40.22 

29.25 

50     1962 

22 

70 

County  contribution  . 

77,402.00 

21.71 

15.79 

TABLE  29-23 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Mendocino 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


23  47 

23  48 

23  49 

23  50 

23  51 

23  52 

23  53 

23  54 

23  55 

23  56 

23  57 

23  .58 

23  59 


60  1962  23  60 

60  1962  23  61 

50  1962  23  63 

50  1962  23  69 

50  1962  23  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children. .. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid . . . 
County  contribution  . 


$179,509.00 

2.97 

8.20 

80,300.00 

1.32 

3.67 

648,364.00 

10.73 

29.65 

2,382.00 

0.03 

0.10 

650,746.00 

10.77 

29.76 

56,792.00 

0.93 

2.59 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,011,422.00 

16.73 

46.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,011,422.00 

16.73 

46.25 

104,272.00 

1.72 

4.76 

23,865.00 

0.39 

1.09 

1,303.00 

0.07 

0.20 

75,342.00 

1.24 

3.44 

2,186,641.00 

36.19 

100.00 

771,000.00 

35.25 

863,039.00 

39.46 

552,602.00 

25.27 

TABLE  29-24 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Merced 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1062 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


24  47 

24  48 

24  49 

24  50 

24  51 

24  52 

24  53 

24  54 

24  55 

24  56 

24  57 

24  58 

24  59 

24  60 

24  61 

24  63 

24  69 

24  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief .*.. 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$424,276.00 

3.93 

9.78 

204,859.00 

1.90 

4.72 

1,450,905.00 

13.46 

33.44 

108,515.00 

1.00 

2.50 

1,559,420.00 

14.47 

35.94 

130,867.00 

1.21 

3.01 

3,295.00 

0.03 

0.07 

1,657,234.00 

15.37 

38.20 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,657,234.00 

15.37 

38.20 

108,435.00 

1.00 

2.49 

23,075.00 

0.21 

0.53 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

226,679.00 

2.10 

5.22 

4,338,140.00 

40.25 

100.00 

1,502,776.00 

34.64 

1,759,647.00 

40.56 

1,075,717.00 

24.79 

$3.57 
1.59 

12.91 
0.04 

12.96 
1.13 
0.00 

20.14 
0.00 

20.14 
2.07 
0.47 

0.08 
1.50 

43.55 

15.35 
17.19 
11.00 


$4.45 
2.15 

15.24 
1.13 

16.38 
1.37 
0.03 

17.40 
0.00 

17.40 
1.13 
0.24 

0.00 
2.38 
45.56 

15.78 
18.48 
11.29 
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TABLE  29-25 
WELFARE   EXPENDITURES- 
Modoc 


-1961-1962 


TABLE  29-28 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Napa 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60    1962 

25 

47 

Administration 

$24,409.00 

1.24 

5.36 

$3.08 

60    1962 

25 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

24,724.00 

1.25 

5.43 

3.12 

60     1962 

25 

49 

Aid  needy  children 

59,320.00 

3.02 

13.02 

7.50 

60    1962 

25 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

5,194.00 

0.26 

1.14 

0.65 

60     1962 

'5 

51 

(s)  ANC 

64,514.00 

3.28 

14.16 

8.16 

60     1962 

?5 

5? 

13,613.00 

0.69 

2.98 

1.72 

60     1962 

25 

53 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1— 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60     1962 

?■> 

54 

188,128.00 

9.58 

41.31 

23.81 

60     1962 

?B 

55 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60     1962 

25 

56 

(s)  Aid  aged 

188,128.00 

9.58 

41.31 

23.81 

60    1962 

25 

57 

General  relief       

128,581.00 

6.55 

28.24 

16.27 

60    1962 

25 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

2,751.00 

0.14 

0.60 

0.34 

60    1962 

25 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

25 

60 

0.00 

8,589.00 

0.00 
0.43 

0.00 
1.88 

0.00 

60    1962 

Other  welfare 

1.08 

60    1962 

25 

61 

Total  welfare3 

455,309.00 

23.19 

100.00 

57.63 

50    1962 

25 

63 

State  welfare  aid 

122,386.00 

26.87 

15.49 

50    1962 

25 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

150,118.00 

32.97 

19.00 

50     1962 

25 

70 

County  contribution  _ 

182,805.00 

40.14 

23.13 

TABLE  29-26 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Mono 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


26  47 

26  48 

26  49 

26  50 

26  51 

26  52 

26  53 

26  54 

26  55 

26  56 

26  57 

26  58 

26  59 

26  60 

26  61 

26  63 

26  69 

26  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(l)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$14,300.00 

0.92 

15.16 

712.00 

0.04 

0.75 

13,699.00 

0.88 

14.52 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

13,699.00 

0.88 

14.52 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

45,030.00 

2.89 

47.74 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

45,030.00 

2.89 

47.74 

16,091.00 

1.03 

17.06 

2,507.00 

0.16 

2.65 

995.00 

0.06 

1.05 

979.00 

0.06 

1.03 

94,313.00 

6.06 

100.00 

26,430.00 

28.02 

33,406.00 

35.42 

34,477.00 

36.55 

TABLE  29-27 
WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Monterey  • 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

60  1962 


27  47 

27  48 

27  49 

27  50 

27  51 

27  52 

27  53 

27  54 

27  55 

27  56 

27  57 

27  58 

27  59 

27  60 

27  61 

27  63 

27  69 

27  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC— 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1— 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution. 


$337,222.00 

2.27 

7.71 

94,670.00 

0.63 

2.16 

1,296,468.00 

8.73 

29.66 

74,529.00 

0.50 

1.70 

1,370,997.00 

9.23 

31.37 

126,160.00 

0.84 

2.88 

4,219.00 

0.02 

0.09 

.1,943,313.00 

13.08 

44.47 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,943,313.00 

1.3.08 

44.47 

232,810.00 

1.56 

5.32 

151,312.00 

1.01 

3.46 

3,725.00 

0.02 

o.os 

105,407.1)0 

0.71 

2.11 

4,369,895.00 

29.43 

100.00 

1,622,483.00 

37.12 

1,778,296.00 

40.69 

969,116.00 

22.17 

$5.50 
0.27 
5.26 
0.00 
5.26 
0.00 
0.00 

17.31 
0.00 

17.31 
6.18 
0.96 

0.38 
0.37 
36.27 

10.16 
12.84 
13.26 


$1.63 
0.45 
6.27 
0.36 
6.63 
0.61 
0.02 
9.40 
0.00 
9.40 
1.12 
0.73 

0.01 

0.51 

21.14 

7.84 
8.60 
4.68 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60    1962 

28 

47 

Administration 

$255,773.00 

4.43 

10.70 

$3.62 

60     1962 

28 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

48,470.00 

0.84 

2.02 

0.68 

60     1962 

28 

49 

Aid  needy  children  ... 

363,728.00 

6.30 

15.22 

5.15 

60     1962 

28 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

38,475.00 

0.66 

1.61 

0.54 

60     1962 

?8 

51 

(s)  ANC 

402,203.00 

6.97 

16.83 

5.70 

60     1962 

?8 

5? 

80,644.00 

1.39 

3.37 

1.14 

60     1962 

28 

53 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1— . 

1,469.00 

0.02 

0.06 

0.02 

60     1962 

28 

54 

1,253,075.00 

21.73 

52.44 

17.77 

60     1962 

28 

55 

94,241.00 

1.63 

3.94 

1.33 

60     1962 

28 

56 

(s)  Aid  aged 

1,347,316.00 

23.36 

56.38 

19.11 

60     1962 

28 

57 

General  relief 

168,305.00 

2.91 

7.04 

2.38 

60     1962 

28 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

11,063.00 

0.19 

0.46 

0.15 

60     1962 

28 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

28 

60 

other2 

1,895.00 
72,183.00 

0.03 
1.25 

0.07 
3.02 

0.02 

60    1962 

Other  welfare.. . 

1.02 

60    1962 

28 

61 

Total  welfare3 

2,389,321.00 

41.43 

100.00 

33.89 

50    1962 

28 

63 

State  welfare  aid 

809,140.00 

33.86 

11.47 

50    1962 

28 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

889,197.00 

37.21 

12.61 

50    1962 

28 

70 

County  contribution  . 

690,981.00 

28.91 

9.80 

TABLE  29-29 
WELFARE   EXPENDITURES- 
Nevada 


-1961-1962 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1062 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

00  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


29  47 

2'J  4  s 

29  49 

29  50 

29  51 

29  52 

29  53 

29  54 

29  55 

29  56 

29  57 

29  58 

29  59 


60  1962  29  60 

60  1962  29  61 

50  1962  29  63 

50  1962  29  69 

50  1962  29  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children. . 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$91,838.00 

2.91 

7.20 

64,587.00 

2.04 

5.06 

269,149.00 

8.53 

21.11 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

269,149.00 

8.53 

21.11 

25,242.00 

0.80 

1.97 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

802,972.00 

25.46 

62.98 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

802,972.00 

25.46 

62.98 

14,278.00 

0.45 

1.11 

5,484.00 

0.17 

0.43 

1,360.00 

0.04 

0.10 

52.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,274,962.00 

40.43 

100.00 

457,273.00 

35.86 

551,995.00 

43.29 

265,694.00 

20.83 

TABLE  29-30 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Orange 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1902 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


30  47 

30  48 

30  49 

30  50 

30  51 

30  52 

30  53 

30  54 

30  55 

30  56 

30  57 

30  58 

20  59 


60  1962  30  60 

60  1962  30  61 

50  1962  30  63 

50  1962  30  69 

50  1962  30  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare.. 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$1,143,830.00 

2.54 

9.65 

220,485.00 

0.49 

1.86 

2,638,382.00 

5.86 

22.26 

130,361.00 

0.28 

1.10 

2,768,743.00 

6.15 

23.36 

266,096.00 

0.59 

2.24 

9,851.00 

0.02 

0.08 

6,487,187.00 

14.41 

54.75 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

6,487,187.00 

14.41 

54.75 

721,019.00 

1.60 

6.08 

209,480.00 

0.46 

1.76 

3,929.00 

0.00 

0.03 

17,700.00 

0.03 

0.14' 

11,848,320.00 

26.33 

100.00 

4,284,122.00 

36.15 

5,027,559.00 

42.43 

2,536,639.00 

21.40 
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TABLE  29-31 
WELFARE   EXPENDITURES- 
Placer 


-1961-1962 


TABLE  29-34 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Sacramento 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60    1962 

31 

47 

Administration 

$234,323.00 

3.78 

10.62 

$3.66 

60    1962 

31 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

67,619.00 

1.09 

3.06 

1.05 

60     1962 

31 

49 

Aid  needy  children 

599,989.00 

9.68 

27.21 

9.38 

60     1962 

31 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

33,689.00 

0.54 

1.52 

0.52 

60     1962 

31 

51 

(s)  ANC. 

633,678.00 

10.22 

28.74 

9.91 

60     1962 

31 
31 

52 
53 

63,832.00 
3,518.00 

1.03 
0.05 

2.89 
0.15 

0.99 

60     1962 

Aid  to  blind,  PSSL... 

0.05 

60     1962 

31 

54 

1,058,564.00 

17.08 

48  01 

16  56 

60     1962 

31 

55 

Home  aged. 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60     1962 

31 

56 

(s)  Aid  aged 

1,058,564.00 

17.08 

48.01 

16.56 

60     1962 

31 

57 

General  relief 

64,972.00 

1.04 

2.94 

1.01 

60    1962 

31 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

14,340.00 

0.23 

0.65 

0.22 

60     1962 

31 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

31 

60 

992.00 
62,649.00 

0.01 
1.01 

0.04 
2.84 

0.01 

60    1962 

Other  welfare 

0.98 

60    1962 

31 

61 

Total  welfare3     

2,204,487.00 

35.57 

100.00 

34.49 

50    1962 

31 

63 

State  welfare  aid 

771,838.00 

35.01 

12.07 

50    1962 

31 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

930,123.00 

42.19 

14.55 

50    1962 

31 

70 

County  contribution  . 

502,526.00 

22.79 

7.86 

TABLE  29-32 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Plumas 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1961 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


32  47 

32  48 

32  49 

32  50 

32  51 

32  52 

32  53 

32  54 

32  55 

32  56 

32  57 

31  58 

32  59 

32  60 

32  61 

32  63 

32  69 

32  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS>.._ 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid__ 
County  contribution 


$43,297.00 

1.69 

8.33 

42,523.00 

1.66 

8.19 

129,445.00 

5.05 

24.93 

3,814.00 

0.14 

0.73 

133,259.00 

5.20 

25.66 

9,063.00 

0.35 

1.74 

1,547.00 

0.06 

0.29 

216,844.00 

8.46 

41.76 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

216,844.00 

8.46 

41.76 

64,665.00 

2.52 

12.45 

7,705.00 

0.30 

1.48 

250.00 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

519,153.00 

20.27 

100.00 

171,126.00 

32.96 

211,794.00 

40.79 

136,233.00 

26.24 

TABLE  29-33 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Riverside 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1961 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


33  47 

33  48 

33  49 

33  50 

33  51 

33  52 

33  53 

33  54 

33  55 

33  56 

33  57 

33  58 

33  59 

33  60 

33  61 

33  63 

33  69 

33  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children. . 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC... 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS>... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$1,084,419.00 

3.24 

7.82 

482,584.00 

1.44 

3.48 

3,366,281.00 

10.05 

24.29 

246,386.00 

0.73 

1.77 

3,612,667.00 

10.79 

26.07 

447,031.00 

1.33 

3.22 

10,590.00 

0.03 

0.07 

7,356,747.00 

21.98 

53.09 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

7,356,747.00 

21.98 

53.09 

396,897.00 

1.18 

2.86 

242,035.00 

0.72 

1.74 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

222,894.00 

0.66 

1.60 

13,855,864.00 

41.40 

100.00 

5,301,768.00 

38.26 

5,778,443.00 

41.70 

2,775,653.00 

20.03 

$3.76 
3.69 

11.25 
0.33 

11.58 
0.78 
0.13 

18.85 
0.00 

18.85 
5.62 
0.67 

0.02 

0.00 

45.14 

14.88 
18.41 
11.84 


$3.08 
1.37 
9.59 
0.70 

10.29 
1.27 
0.03 

20.95 
0.00 

20.95 
1.13 
0.69 

0.00 
0.63 
39.47 

15.10 

16.46 
7.90 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60    1962 

34 

47 

Administration 

$2,053,914.00 

4.28 

9.93 

$3.61 

60     1962 

34 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

747,795.00 

1.56 

3.61 

1.31 

60     1962 

34 

49 

Aid  needy  children 

7,363,040.00 

15.37 

35.62 

12.97 

60     1962 

34 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

534,960.00 

1.11 

2.58 

0.94 

60     1962 

34 

51 

(s)  ANC 

7,898,000.00 

16.49 

38.21 

13.91 

60    1962 

34 
34 

52 
53 

392,020.00 
27,187.00 

0.81 
0.05 

1.89 
0.13 

0.69 

60    1962 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'..._ 

0.04 

60     1962 

34 

54 

Aid  aged 

7,520,627.00 

15.70 

36.38 

13.25 

60     1962 

34 
34 

55 

56 

0.00 

7,520,627.00 

0.00 
15.70 

0.00 
36.38 

0.00 

60    1962 

(s)  Aid  aged 

13.25 

60     1962 

34 

57 

General  relief 

1,048,093.00 

2.18 

5.07 

1.84 

60     1962 

34 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

229,241.00 

0.47 

1.10 

0.40 

60    1962 

34 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

34 

60 

other2 

0.00 

751,272.00 

0.00 
1.56 

0.00 
3.63 

0.00 

60     1962 

Other  welfare 

1.32 

60    1962 

34 

61 

Total  welfare3 

20,668,149.00 

43.16 

100.00 

36.42 

50    1962 

34 

63 

State  welfare  aid 

7,547,448.00 

36.51 

13.30 

50    1961 

34 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

7,926,169.00 

38.34 

13.96 

50    1962 

34 

70 

County  contribution  . 

5,194,532.00 

25.13 

9.15 

TABLE  29-35 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

San  Benito 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1961 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


35 

47 

35 

48 

35 

49 

35 

50 

35 

51 

35 

52 

35 

53 

35 

54 

35 

55 

35 

56 

35 

57 

35 

58 

35 

59 

35 

60 

35 

61 

35 

63 

35 

69 

35 

70 

Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'_. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2... 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$44,278.00 

2.39 

8.88 

13,855.00 

0.74 

2.78 

14,455.00 

6.17 

22.97 

17,180.00 

0.92 

3.44 

31,635.00 

7.10 

26.42 

31,138.00 

1.68 

6.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

250,820.00 

13.53 

50.35 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

250,820.00 

13.53 

50.35 

16,101.00 

0.86 

3.23 

5,165.00 

0.27 

1.03 

20.00 

0.00 

0.00 

5,062.00 

0.27 

1.01 

498,074.00 

26.88 

100.00 

192,019.00 

38.55 

204,374.00 

41.03 

101,681.00 

20.41 

TABLE  29-36 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

San  Bernardino 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


36  47 

36  48 

36  49 

36  50 

36  51 

36  52 

36  53 

36  54 

36  55 

36  56 

36  57 

36  58 

36  59 


60  1962  36  60 

60  1962  36  61 

50  1962  36  63 

50  1962  36  69 

50  1962  36  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS>.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid__ 
County  contribution 


$1,618,861.00 

3.37 

7.25 

869,413.00 

1.81 

3.89 

7,403,982.00 

15.45 

33.19 

343,252.00 

0.71 

1.53 

7,747,234.00 

16.17 

34.72 

674,869.00 

1.40 

3.02 

2,927.00 

0.00 

0.01 

10,560,895.00 

22.04 

47.34 

27,781.00 

0.05 

0.12 

10,588,676.00 

22.10 

47.46 

424,335.00 

0.88 

1.90 

214,020.00 

0.44 

0.95 

3,622.00 

0.00 

0.01 

163,377.00 

0.34 

0.73 

22,307,334.00 

46.56 

100.00 

8,763,688.00 

39.28 

9,516,361.00 

42.66 

4,027,285.00 

18.05 

BO 


Si  n  \m    Pact  1 


TABLE   29-25 
WELFARE    EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Mod 


TABLE   29-28 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Napa 


(6) 

■ 

Hollar 

Itrm 

dltam 

tUtUM 

• 

1 

it 

' 

' 

ill 

61 

' 

14.16 

I 

66 

1            .... 

I 

M 

23.  SI 

' 

67 

6.56 

16  27 

'■ 

0  14 

0.60 

0.00 

n.oo 

0.00 

Other  m  II 

l  08 

61 

Total  welfare* 

23.19 

100  00 

■ 

68 

16  10 

160,118  00 

82.97 

19.00 

60     1962 

70 

County  contribution  . 

lull 

23.13 

TABLE  29-26 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Mono 


60  1962 

60  I""-' 

60  1962 

60  1963 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


26  49 

26  50 

26  51 

26  52 

! 

n  .-.i 

26  56 

26  68 

26  59 


60     1962  26  60 

60     1962  26  61 

1  26  63 

63  26  69 

50     1063  26  70 


-ition 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needv 

rling 

i 

Aid  to  blind..- 

Aid  tobli 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  :i 

i  lent  r  il  relief 

Aid  erippled  children 
netery. 

other' 

Other  welfare.. 

Total  welfare* 

St.it.  w'lfare  aid 

Federal  wi 

County  contribution 


■ 

0.92 

15.16 

713.00 

n  HI 

n  7.-. 

0.88 

14.62 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

14.52 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2.89 

47.74 

0.00 

0  00 

0.00 

45.030.00 

17  71 

1.03 

17.06 

2,507.00 

0.16 

2.65 

995.00 

0.06 

1.05 

0.06 

1.03 

94.313.00 

6.06 

100.00 

2S.02 

35.42 

36. 55 

TABLE  29-27 
WELFARE    EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 
Monterey  • 


60  1063 

■ 

fin  1063 

• 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


27  47 

27  18 

17  1 1 

27  52 

n  s  i 

27  64 


27    59 


60  1962  27  60 

60  1962  27  61 

50  1062  27  fi! 

60  1962  27  80 

60  1962  27  7H 


Administration 

children.. 

ANC,  boarding 



Aid  to  blind... 

Aid  tobli 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

■  led 

'.■  f 
Aid  crippled  children 

metery, 

other5 

Other  wdfin 

Total  welfare" 

StaU1  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid... 
County  contribution 


J337.222.00 

2.27 

7  71 

0.63 

2.16 

-    7 

29.66 

1.70 

9.23 

31.37 

126.16(1.00 

0.02 

0.09 

44.47 

0.00 

n.no 

0.00 

11    17 

' 

' 

5.32 

151.312.00 

1.01 

3.46 

0.02 

0.71 

2.41 

100.00 

37.12 

in  BO 

22.17 

65.50 
0.27 
5.26 
0.00 
5.26 
0.00 
0.00 

17  II 
0.00 

17.31 
6. 1<< 
0.96 

0.38 

0.37 
36.27 

10.16 
12.84 
13.26 


$1.63 
0.46 
6.27 
0.36 
6.63 
n  61 
0.02 
9.40 
0.00 

1.12 

0.73 

0.01 
il  .il 
21.14 


■ 


■ 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

.in  1062 


28    -M 
2R     52 


28    60 
28    61 


28    63 
28    69 


Item 


Aid  to  di'  .' 

bildren 

■ 

Aid  to  Mil  d 
Aid  to  Mil 

Aid  aged... 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare* 

ire  aid 

Federal  wel 

County  contribution 


11,063.00 

809,140.00 
889,197.00 


Par. 

.'  1, '.,•<- 

••M.ii-c 

of 

of 

total 

welfare 

expen- 

diture* 

dituref 

1"  7o 

15  22 



1   (,1 

1.39 

0  i.j 

21.73 

52  44 

23.36 

2.91 

7  04 

0.19 

0.03 

ii  07 

1.25 

41.43 

100.00 

33.86 

37.21 

TABLE  29-29 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Nevada 


60  1962 

60  1062 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1062 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


29  47 

29  48 

29  49 

29  50 

29  51 

29  52 

29  53 

29  54 

29  55 

29  56 

29  57 

29  58 


60    1962  29  60 

60     1962  29  61 

50     1962  29  63 

-'  29  69 

50     1962  29  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  ehildreD.. 

ANC,  boarding 



Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind.  PSS1 

Aid  a". I 

Home  aged 

(a)  Aid  aged 

relief 

Aid  erippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare* 

ire  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


691,838.00 

64,587.00 

269,149.00 

0.00 

269,149.00 

25,242.00 

0.00 

802,972.00 

O.OO 

14,278.00 
6,484.00 

1,360.00 

52.00 

1,274,962.00 

457,273.00 

551.995.00 
265,694.00 


2.91 
2.04 
8.63 

0.00 
8.53 
0.80 
0.00 

25.46 
0.00 

25.46 
0.45 
0.17 

0.04 
0.00 
40.43 


7.20 
5.06 

21.11 
0.00 

21.11 
1.97 
0.00 

62.96 
0.00 

62.98 
1.11 
0.43 

0.10 

0.00 

100.00 

35.86 
43.29 
20.83 


TABLE  29-30 
WELFARE   EXPENDITURES- 
Orange 


-1961-1962 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


30  49 

30  .il 

30  52 

30  55 

30  58 


60  1962  30  60 

60  1962  30  61 

50  1962  30  63 

50  1962  30  69 

60  1962  30  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

I  hildren.. 
ANC,  boarding 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

•   lief 

Aid  erippled  children 
netery, 

other'. 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare* 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid_. 
County  contribution 


; 

2.54 

9.65 

0.49 

1.86 

5.  '6 

22.26 

130.361  ."0 

0.28 

1.10 

2,768,743.00 

6.15 

23.36 

266.096.00 

0.59 

2.24 

0.02 

0.08 

6,487,187.00 

14.41 

64 .  75 

O.OO 

0.00 

0.00 

14.41 

54.75 

721.01'.!. on 

1.60 

60S 

209.480.00 

0.46 

1.76 

3,929.00 

O.OO 

0.03 

17,700.00 

0.03 

0.14' 

11,848,320.00 

26.33 

100.00 

4,284,123.00 

36.15 

42.43 

2,536,639.00 

21.40 
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TABLE  29-31 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Placer 


TABLE  29-34 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Sacramento 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60     1962 

31 

47 

Administration     

$234,323.00 

3.78 

10.62 

$3.66 

60     1962 

31 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

67,619.00 

1.09 

3.06 

1.05 

60     1962 

31 

49 

Aid  needy  children 

599,989.00 

9.68 

27.21 

9.38 

60    1962 

31 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

33,689.00 

0.54 

1.52 

0.52 

60     1962 

31 

51 

(s)  ANC 

633,678.00 

10.22 

28.74 

9.91 

60     1962 

31 

52 

63,832.00 

1.03 

2.89 

0.99 

60     1962 

31 

53 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS>.... 

3,518.00 

0.05 

0.15 

0.05 

60     1962 

31 

54 

Aid  aged 

1,058,564.00 

17.08 

48.01 

16.56 

60     1962 

31 

55 

Home  aged  . 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60     1962 

31 

56 

(s)  Aid  aged __ 

1,058,564.00 

17.08 

48.01 

16.56 

60     1962 

31 

57 

General  relief.. 

64,972.00 

1.04 

2.94 

1.01 

60     1962 

31 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

14,340.00 

0.23 

0.65 

0.22 

60     1962 

31 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

31 

60 

other*.. 

992.00 
62,649.00 

0.01 
1.01 

0.04 
2.84 

0.01 

60     1962 

Other  welfare ._ 

0.98 

60     1962 

31 

61 

Total  welfare3 __ 

2,204,487.00 

35.57 

100.00 

34.49 

50     1962 

31 

63 

State  welfare  aid. _  _. 

771,838.00 

35.01 

12.07 

SO    1962 

31 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

930,123.00 

42.19 

14.55 

50     1962 

31 

70 

County  contribution  _ 

502,526.00 

22.79 

7.86 

TABLE  29-32 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Plumas 


32  47 

32  48 

32  49 

32  50 

32  51 

32  52 

32  53 

32  54 

32  55 

32  56 

32  57 

31  58 

32  59 

60    1962    32  60 

60     1962    32  61 

60    1962    32  63 

50    1962    32  69 

50     1962    32  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'__. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief.  _ 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$43,297.00 

42,523.00 

129,445.00 

3,814.00 

133,259.00 

9,063.00 

1,547.00 

216,844.00 

0.00 

216,844.00 

64,665.00 

7,705.00 

250.00 

0.00 

519,153.00 

171,126.00 
211,794.00 
136,233.00 


1.69 
1.66 
5.05 
0.14 
5.20 
0.35 
0.06 
8.46 
0.00 
8.46 
2.52 
0.30 

0.00 
0.00 
20.27 


8.33 

8.19 
24.93 

0.73 
25.66 

1.74 

0.29 
41.76 

0.00 
41.76 
12.45 

1.48 

0.04 

0.00 

100.00 

32.96 
40.79 
26.24 


TABLE  29-33 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Riverside 


33  47 

33  48 

33  49 

33  50 

33  51 

33  52 

33  53 

33  -  54 

33  55 

33  56 

33  57 

33  58 

33  59 

60     1962    33  60 

60     1962    33  61 

50     1962    33  63 

50    1962    33  69 

SO    1962    33  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC... 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS>... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare8 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid... 
County  contribution  . 


$1,084,419.00 

3.24 

7.82 

482,584.00 

1.44 

3.48 

3,366,281.00 

10.05 

24.29 

246,386.00 

0.73 

1.77 

3,612,667.00 

10.79 

26.07 

447,031.00 

1.33 

3.22 

10,590.00 

0.03 

0.07 

7,356,747.00 

21.98 

53.09 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

7,356,747.00 

21.98 

53.09 

396,897.00 

1.18 

2.86 

242,035.00 

0.72 

1.74 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

222,894.00 

0.66 

1.60 

13,855,864.00 

41.40 

100.00 

5,301,768.00 

38.26 

5,778,443.00 

41.70 

2,775,653.00 

20.03 

$3.76 
3.69 

11.25 
0.33 

11.58 
0.78 
0.13 

18.85 
0.00 

18.85 
5.62 
0.67 

0.02 
0.00 
45.14 

14.88 
18.41 
11.84 


$3.08 
1.37 
9.59 
0.70 

10.29 
1.27 
0.03 

20.95 
0.00 

20.95 
1.13 
0.69 

0.00 
0.63 
39.47 

15.10 
16.46 
7.90 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60    1962 

34 

47 

Administration 

$2,053,914.00 

4.28 

9.93 

$3.61 

60     1962 

34 

48 

Aid  to  disabled  .  .  . 

747,795.00 

1.56 

3.61 

1.31 

60     1962 

34 

49 

Aid  needy  children 

7,363,040.00 

15.37 

35.62 

12.97 

60    1962 

34 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

534,960.00 

1.11 

2.58 

0.94 

60     1962 

34 

51 

(s)  ANC. 

7,898,000.00 

16.49 

38.21 

13.91 

60    1962 

34 
34 

52 
53 

392,020.00 
27,187.00 

0.81 
0.05 

1.89 
0.13 

0.69 

60    1962 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'____ 

0.04 

60    1962 

34 

54 

7,520,627.00 

15.70 

36.38 

13.25 

60     1962 

34 
34 

55 

56 

0.00 
7,520,627.00 

0.00 
15.70 

0.00 
36.38 

0.00 

60    1962 

(s)  Aid  aged 

13.25 

60     1962 

34 

57 

General  relief . 

1,048,093.00 

2.18 

5.07 

1.84 

60    1962 

34 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

229,241.00 

0.47 

1.10 

0.40 

60     1962 

34 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

34 

60 

other2 

0.00 
751,272.00 

0.00 
1.56 

0.00 
3.63 

0.00 

60     1962 

Other  welfare. 

1.32 

60     1962 

34 

61 

Total  welfare3 

20,668,149.00 

43.16 

100.00 

36.42 

50     1962 

34 

63 

State  welfare  aid 

7,547,448.00 

36.51 

13.30 

50     1961 

34 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

7,926,169.00 

38.34 

13.96 

50     1962 

34 

70 

County  contribution  . 

5,194,532.00 

25.13 

9.15 

TABLE  29-35 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

San  Benito 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1961 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


35  47 

35  48 

35  49 

35  50 

35  51 

35  52 

35  53 

35  54 

35  55 

35  56 

35  57 

35  58 


60  1962  35  60 

60  1962  35  61 

50  1962  35  63 

50  1962  35  69 

50  1962  35  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC. 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS1.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  wel  fare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$44,278.00 

2.39 

8.88 

13,855.00 

0.74 

2.78 

14,455.00 

6.17 

22.97 

17,180.00 

0.92 

3.44 

31,635.00 

7.10 

26.42 

31,138.00 

1.68 

6.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

250,820.00 

13.53 

50.35 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

250,820.00 

13.53 

50.35 

16,101.00 

0.86 

3.23 

5,165.00 

0.27 

1.03 

20.00 

0.00 

0.00 

5,062.00 

0.27 

1.01 

498,074.00 

26.88 

100.00 

192,019.00 

38.55 

204,374.00 

41.03 

101,681.00 

20.41 

TABLE  29-36 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

San  Bernardino 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


36  47 

36  48 

36  49 

36  50 

36  51 

36  52 

36  53 

36  54 

36  55 

36  56 

36  57 

36  58 

36  59 


60  1962  36  60 

60  1962  36  61 

50  1962  36  63 

50  1962  36  69 

50  1962  36  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'.. 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$1,618,861.00 

3.37 

7.25 

869,413.00 

1.81 

3.89 

7,403,982.00 

15.45 

33.19 

343,252.00 

0.71 

1.53 

7,747,234.00 

16.17 

34.72 

674,869.00 

1.40 

3.02 

2,927.00 

0.00 

0.01 

10,560,895.00 

22.04 

47.34 

27,781.00 

0.05 

0.12 

10,588,676.00 

22.10 

47.46 

424,335.00 

0.88 

1.90 

214,020.00 

0.44 

0.95 

3,622.00 

0.00 

0.01 

163,377.00 

0.34 

0.73 

22,307,334.00 

46.56 

100.00 

8,763,688.00 

39.28 

9,516,361.00 

42.66 

4,027,285.00 

18.05 

$2.78 
0.87 
7.19 
1.08 
8.27 
1.95 
0.00 

15.77 
0.00 

15.77 
1.01 
0.32 

0.00 
0.31 
31.32 

12.07 
12.85 
6.39 


$2.93 
1.57 

13.42 
0.62 

14.05 
1.22 
0.00 

19.15 
0.05 

19.20 
0.76 
0.38 

0.00 
0.29 
40.45 

15.89 
17.25 
7.30 
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TABLE  29-49 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Stanislaus 


TABLE  29-52 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Trinity 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60    1962 

49 

47 

Administration   

J904.018.00 

4.60 

9.04 

$5.48 

60     1962 

49 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

331,884.00 

1.69 

3.31 

2.01 

60    1962 

49 

49 

Aid  needy  children. ._ 

2,443,000.00 

12.44 

24.43 

14.83 

60    1962 

49 

50 

ANC,  boarding..  .  . 

188,490.00 

0.95 

1.88 

1.14 

60    1962 

49 

51 

(s)  ANC 

2,631,490.00 

13.40 

26.31 

15.97 

60    1962 

49 

52 

310,327.00 

1.58 

3.10 

1.88 

60    1962 

49 

53 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'.... 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60     1962 

49 

54 

4,954,279.00 

25.22 

49.55 

30.08 

60    1962 

49 

49 

55 
£6 

0.00 
4,954,279.00 

0.00 
25.22 

0.00 
49.55 

0.00 

60    1962 

(s)  Aid  aged 

30.08 

60    1962 

49 

57 

General  relief 

270,845.00 

1.37 

2.70 

1.64 

60    1962 

49 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

232,054.00 

1.18 

2.32 

1.40 

60    1962 

49 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

49 

60 

6,936.00 
356,322.00 

0.03 
1.81 

0.06 
3.56 

0.04 

60    1962 

Other  welfare 

2.16 

60    1962 

49 

61 

Total  welfare3  

9,998,155.00 

50.91 

100.00 

60.70 

50    1962 

49 

63 

State  welfare  aid 

3,691,160.00 

36.91 

22.41 

50     1962 

49 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

4,144,123.00 

41.44 

25.16 

50     1962 

49 

70 

County  contribution  . 

2,162,872.00 

21.63 

13.13 

TABLE  29-50 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 
Sutter 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


50  47 

50  48 

50  49 

50  50 

50  51 

50  52 

50  53 

50  54 

50  55 

50  56 

50  57 

50  58 

50  59 

50  60 

50  61 

50  63 

50  69 

50  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS>... 

Aid  aged 

Heme  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2... 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid_. 
County  contribution 


$148,721.00 

63,952.00 

692,430.00 

27,501.00 

719,931.00 

46,793.00 

0.00 

732,183.00 

0.00 

732,183.00 

143,661.00 

10,895.00 

2,723.00 

17,165.00 

1,886,024.00 

690,201.00 
735,644.00 
460,179.00 


3.64 
1.56 

16.97 
0.67 

17.65 
1.14 
0.00 

17.95 
0.00 

17.95 
3.52 
0.26 

0.06 
0.42 
46.24 


7.88 
3.39 

36.71 
1.45 

38.17 
2.48 
0.00 

38.82 
0.00 

38.82 
7.61 
0.57 

0.14 

0.91 

100.00 

36.59 
39.00 
24.39 


TABLE  29-51 
WELFARE    EXPENDITURES- 

Tehama 


-1961-1962 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


51  47 

51  48 

51  49 

51  50 

51  51 

51  52 

51  53 

51  54 

51  55 

51  56 

51  57 

51  58 

51  59 


60  1962  51  60 

60  1962  51  61 

50  1962  51  63 

50  1962  51  69 

50  1962  51  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$111,173.00 

2.84 

7.80 

74,980.00 

1.92 

5.26 

493,871.00 

12.65 

34.68 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

493,871 .00 

12.65 

34.68 

45,939.00 

1.17 

3.22 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

661,321.00 

16.94 

46.44 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

661,321.00 

16.94 

46.44 

27,322.00 

0.70 

1.91 

9,144.00 

0.23 

0.64 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,423,750.00 

36.47 

100.00 

537,790.00 

37.77 

553,120.00 

38.84 

332,840.00 

23.37 

$4.15 
1.78 

19.34 
0.76 

20.10 
1.30 
0.00 

20.45 
0.00 

20.45 
4.01 
0.30 

0.07 
0.47 
52.68 

19.27 
20.54 
12.85 


$4.04 
2.72 

17.95 
0.00 

17.95 
1.67 
0.00 

24.04 
0.00 

24.04 
0.99 
0.33 

0.00 
0.00 
51.77 

19.55 
20.11 
12.10 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

Per 

of 

of 

capita 

total 

welfare 

welfare 

Computer 

Dollar 

expen- 

expen- 

expen- 

controls 

Item 

amount 

ditures 

ditures 

ditures 

60    1962 

52 

47 

Administration   

$22,387.00 

1.13 

5.94 

82.35 

60    1962 

52 

48 

Aid  to  disabled 

24,074.00 

1.22 

6.39 

2.53 

60    1962 

52 

49 

Aid  needv  children.. _ 

70,896.00 

3.59 

18.84 

7.46 

60    1962 

52 

50 

ANC,  boarding 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60     1962 

52 

51 

(s)  ANC 

70,896.00 

3.59 

18.84 

7.46 

60    1962 

52 

5-' 

6,385.00 

0.32 

1.69 

0.67 

60    1962 

52 

53 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'.... 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60     1962 

5? 

54 

155,708.00 

7.90 

41.39 

16.39 

60     1962 

52 

55 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

60     1962 

52 

56 

(s)  Aid  aged 

155,768.00 

7.90 

41.39 

16.39 

60    1962 

52 

57 

General  relief 

85,177.00 

4.32 

22.63 

8.96 

60    1962 

52 

58 

Aid  crippled  children. 

1,703.00 

0.08 

0.45 

0.17 

60    1962 

52 

59 

Burials,  cemetery, 

52 

60 

9,873.00 
0.00 

0.50 
0.00 

2.62 
0.00 

1.03 
0.00 

60    1962 

Other  welfare 

60     1962 

52 

61 

Total  welfare3  

376,263.00 

19.09 

100.00 

39.60 

50     1962 

52 

63 

State  welfare  aid 

102,504.00 

27.24 

10.78 

50    1962 

52 

69 

Federal  welfare  aid... 

139,117.00 

36.97 

14.64 

50    1962 

52 

70 

County  contribution  . 

134,642.00 

35.78 

14.17 

TABLE  29-53 
WELFARE   EXPENDITURES- 
Tulare 


-1961-1962 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


53  47 

53  48 

53  49 

53  50 

53  51 

53  52 

53  53 

53  54 

53  55 

53  56 

53  57 

53  58 

53  59 

53  60 

53  61 

53  63 

53  69 

53  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children. . 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC. 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2.. _ 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$776,389.00 

3.37 

7.08 

502,326.00 

2.18 

4.58 

2,971,409.00 

12.91 

27.10 

131,444.00 

0.57 

1.19 

3,102,853.00 

13.49 

28.29 

344,850.00 

1.49 

3.14 

4,768.00 

0.02 

0.04 

5,241,482.00 

22.78 

47.80 

572,289.00 

2.48 

5.21 

5,813,771.00 

25.27 

53.02 

119,670.00 

0.52 

1.09 

47,872.00 

0.20 

0.43 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

251,941.00 

1.09 

2.29 

10,964,440.00 

47.67 

100.00 

3,966,802.00 

36.17 

4,294,549.00 

39.16 

2,703,089.00 

24.65 

TABLE  29-54 
WELFARE    EXPENDITURES- 
Tuolumne 


-1961-1962 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


54 

47 

51 

48 

54 

49 

51 

50 

54 

51 

51 

52 

51 

53 

54 

54 

51 

55 

54 

56 

54 

57 

54 

58 

54 

59 

54 

60 

54 

61 

54 

63 

54 

69 

54 

70 

Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children  _. 
ANC,  Boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 

State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$46,945.00 

1.89 

4.85 

7,192.00 

0.28 

0.74 

203,732.00 

10.63 

27.28 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

263,732.00 

10.63 

27.28 

19,642.00 

0.79 

2.03 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

473,614.00 

19.09 

48.99 

27,900.00 

1.12 

2.88 

501,514.00 

20.22 

51.88 

74,205.00 

2.99 

7.67 

4,026.00 

0.16 

0.41 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

49,411.00 

1.99 

5.11 

966,667.00 

38.97 

100.00 

334,333.00 

34.58 

344,872.00 

35.67 

287,462.00 

29.73 
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TABLE  29-55 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Ventura 


(l) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


55  47 

55  48 

55  49 

55  50 

55  51 

55  52 

55  53 

55  54 

55  55 

55  56 

55  57 

55  58 

55  59 


(2) 


Item 


60  1962  55  60 

60  1962  55  61 

50  1962  55  63 

50  1962  55  69 

50  1962  55  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind.. 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS>... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other" 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution. 


S592.262.00 

153,187.00 

1,717,744.00 

164,482.00 

1,882,226.00 

202,660.00 

55,136.00 

2,525,370.00 

0.00 

2,525,370.00 

164,124.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,228.00 

5,576,193.00 

2,119,351.00 
2,099,611.00 
1,357,231.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


2.95 
0.76 
8.56 
0.82 
9.38 
1.01 
0.27 

12.59 
0.00 

12.59 
0.81 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 

27.81 


10.62 
2.74 

30.80 
2.94 

33.75 
3.63 
0.98 

45.28 
0.00 

45.28 
2.94 
0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

100.00 

38.00 
37.65 
24.33 


TABLE  29-56 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Yolo 


60 

1962 

50 

47 

60 

1962 

50 

48 

00 

1962 

50 

49 

60 

1962 

50 

50 

60 

1962 

50 

51 

60 

1962 

56 

52 

60 

1962 

50 

53 

60 

1962 

50 

54 

60 

1962 

50 

55 

60 

1962 

56 

50 

60 

1962 

50 

57 

60 

1962 

50 

58 

60 

1962 

50 

59 

60  1962  56  60 

60  1962  56  61 

50  1962  56  63 

50  1962  56  69 

50  1962  56  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding.. 

(s)  ANC. 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSSi... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burilas,  cemetery, 

other" 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare' 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$237,077.00 

111,460  00 

688,767.00 

49,061.00 

737,828.00 

61,760.00 

991.00 

991,712.00 

0.00 

991,712.00 

59,470.00 

16,234.00 

11,099.00 

252,368.00 

2,479,999.00 

863,712.00 
919,950.00 
696,337.00 


3.15 
1.48 
9.17 
0.65 
9.83 
0.82 
0.01 

13.21 
0.00 

13.21 
0.79 
0.21 

0.14 

3.36 

33.04 


9.55 
4.49 

27.77 
1.97 

29.75 
2.49 
0.03 

39.98 
0.00 

39.98 
2.39 
0.65 

0.44 
10.17 

100.00 

34.82 
37.09 
28.07 


(6) 

Per 

capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$2.51 
0.64 
7.28 
0.69 
7.98 
0.85 
0.23 

10.70 
0.00 

10.70 
0.69 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

23.64 


8.90 
5.75 


$3.17 
1.49 
9.23 
0.65 
9.89 
0.82 
0.01 

13.29 
0.00 

13.29 
0.79 
0.21 

0.14 

3.38 

33.24 

11.57 
12.33 
9.33 


NOTES: 

1  PSS — Potentially  self-supporting. 

2  Includes  some  veterans  care. 

'  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  computer  truncation  (failure 
to  round). 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 
.Sacramento,  calculated. 


TABLE  29-57 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

Yuba 


(i) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


57  47 

57  48 

57  49 

57  50 

57  51 

57  52 

57  53 

57  54 

57  55 

57  56 

57  57 

57  58 

57  59 


(2) 


Item 


60  1962  57  60 

60  1962  57  61 

50  1962  57  63 

50  1962  57  69 

50  1962  57  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 
ANC,  boarding.. 

(s)  ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS>... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid.. 
County  contribution 


$157,181.00 

106,522.00 

476,005.00 

50,050.00 

526,055.00 

82,124.00 

0.00 

827,465.00 

0.00 

827,465.00 

34,076.00 

8,233.00 

3,045.00 

0.00 

1,744,701.00 

634,903.00 
762,161.00 
347,637.00 


4.01 

2.71 

12.14 

1.27 

13.42 

2.09 

0.00 

21.11 

0.00 

21.11 

0.86 

0.21 

0.07 
0.00 

44.51 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


9.00 
6.10 

27.28 
2.86 

30.15 
4.70 
0.00 

47.42 
0.00 

47.42 
1.95 
0.47 

0.17 

0.00 

100.00 

36.39 
43.68 
19.92 


(6) 

Per 

capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$3.75 
2.54 
11.36 
1.19 

12.55 
1.96 
0.00 

19.74 
0.00 

19.74 
0.81 
0.19 

0.07 

0.00 

41.63 

15.15 
18.19 

8.29 


TABLE  29-58 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-1962 

San  Francisco 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


58  47 

58  48 

58  49 

58  50 

58  51 

58  52 

58  53 

58  54 

58  55 

58  56 

58  57 

58  58 

58  59 


60  1962  58  60 

60  1962  58  61 

50  1962  58  63 

50  1962  58  69 

50  1962  58  70 


Administration 

Aid  to  disabled 

Aid  needy  children.. 

ANC,  boarding 

(s)ANC 

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  blind,  PSS'... 

Aid  aged 

Home  aged 

(s)  Aid  aged 

General  relief 

Aid  crippled  children. 
Burials,  cemetery, 

other2 

Other  welfare 

Total  welfare3 


State  welfare  aid 

Federal  welfare  aid_. 
County  contribution 


$2,889,976.00 

822,491.00 

9,349,889.00 

1,807,084.00 

11,156,973.00 

678,665.00 

0.00 

12,215,015.00 

6,252,930.00 

18,467,945.00 

1,904,191.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2,693,263.00 

38,613,504.00 

12,766,543.00 
13,029,185.00 
12,817,776.00 


1.61 
0.46 
5.20 
1.01 
6.21 
0.38 
0.00 
6.79 
3.48 
10.27 
1.06 
0.00 

0.00 

1.50 

21.48 


7.48 

2.13 

24.21 

4.67 

28.89 

1.75 

0.00 

31.63 

16.19 

47.82 

4.93 

0.00 

0.00 

6.97 

100.00 

33.06 
33.74 
33.19 


$3.87 
1.10 

12.55 
2.42 

14.97 
0.91 
0.00 

16.39 
8.39 

24.78 
2.55 
0.00 

0.00 

3.61 

51.83 

17.13 
17.48 
17.20 


Sli 
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its  moneys  on  welfare  of  any  California  county.  In 
Table  29-26  Mono  County  is  shown  to  have  spent 
15.16  percent  of  her  welfare  moneys  for  adminis- 
tration :  this  is  the  highest  percentage  of  any  county. 
Lake  County,  on  the  other  hand  (Table  29-17),  which 
spent  the  highest  percentage  of  its  budget  for  wel- 
fare, spent  only  9.74  percent  for  administration. 
In  this  respect,  Lake  County  was  below  the  statewide 
average  and  only  slightly  above  Orange  County 
which  expended  9.65  percent  of  its  moneys  on  ad- 
ministration. 

Source  of  Funds  as  an  Indicator  of  Welfare  Paiterns 

As  Tables  25  and  26  indicate,  welfare  functions 
are  broken  into  three  categories:  those  in  which  all 
three  levels  of  government  participate,  those  for 
which  the  state  alone  lends  support  to  the  counties 
for  the  functions,  and  those  that  are  carried  alone 
by  the  counties.  The  patterns  that  each  county  dem- 
onstrated in  Table  29  can  be  further  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  source  of  the  funds  that  were  ex- 
pended. Table  30  shows  the  amounts  and  percent- 
ages expended  by  counties  of  their  own  funds  for 
welfare;  state  welfare  payments  to  counties  are 
shown  in  Table  31;  and  the  federal  welfare  pay- 
ments to  counties  are  shown  in  Table  32.  Each  table 
is  ordered  from  the  county  with  the  lowest,  to  the 
county  with  the  highest  percentage  of  funds  from 
each  source.  Amador  County,  for  instance,  is  shown 
in  Table  30  as  furnishing  the  lowest  percentage  of 
any  county  from  its  general  fund  for  welfare  pay 
ments  (17.80)  while  Glenn  County  was  the  highest 
furnishing  52.21  percent. of  all  of  the  welfare  funds 
expended  in  that  county.  The  statewide  average  was 
25.92  percent. 

Some  distinct  peculiarities  become  apparent  when 
one  places  the  data  in  these  three  tables  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  that  contained  in  Table  28.  Mono  County  is 
shown  in  Table  28  to  have  had  the  lowest  percentage 
of  welfare  expenditures  as  a  total  of  all  expendi- 
tures, 6.06  percent.  In  Table  30,  however,  Mono 
County  is  found  to  have  furnished  one  of  the 
higher  percentages,  36.55,  as  a  percent  of  county 
funds  expended  on  the  total  welfare  program.  Wel- 
fare expenditures  represented  26.33  percent  of 
Orange  County's  total  budget,  but  Orange  County 
only  furnished  21.40  percent  of  the  total  dollars  ex- 
pended. Further,  although  Lake  County  had  by  far 
the  highest  percent  of  its  expenditures  going  for 
welfare,  51.89,  its  contribution  from  its  own  general 
fund  toward  this  program — 27.34  percent — was  only 
slightly  over  the  statewide  average,  and  substantially 
below  that  furnished  by  Mono  County. 


This  difference  between  counties  in  what  the 
county  pays  from  its  general  fund  for  welfare 
stems,  probably,  from  two  principle  reasons.  First, 
many  counties  find  it  much  easier  to  transfer  wel- 
fare cases  into  those  programs  which  are  heavily 
subsidized  by  both  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  certain  counties  have  an 
established  policy,  evidently,  of  keeping  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  their  caseloads  on  general  relief  even  when 
they  are  eligile  for  subventioned  programs. 
.  One  basic  assumption  underlies  this  study.  If 
one  looks  at  both  revenue  and  expenditure  programs 
from  the  point  of  view  of  local  government,  one 
gets  a  different  picture  than  that  received  when 
viewing  these  same  expenditures  and  revenues  from 
the  state  or  federal  position.  This  is  probably  best 
illustrated  with  welfare  and  with  the  data  pre- 
sented in  Tables  28-32.  There  is  such  a  wide  variance 
between  the  counties  in  the  percentage  that  county 
money  represents  in  the  total  welfare  expenditure 
that  some  real  questions  of  equity  arise  which  do 
not  appear  when  the  only  concern  is  with  the  sub- 
vention payment. 

To  illustrate,  why  should  Glenn  County  furnish 
over  three  times  the  percentage  of  the  funds  expended 
for  welfare  in  its  county  as  compared  with  Amador 
County? 

Two  principle  questions  of  equity  immediately 
arise  from  this  question  :  the  first,  concerning  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  the  recipients  of  welfare  in  these 
counties;  the  second,  concerning  the  burden  placed 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  these  counties. 

A  county  which  is  furnishing  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  funds  expended  for  the  program  must 
he  face, I  with  a  Jorge  pcrceni  of  its  needy  population 
who  arc  ineligible  for  supported  programs;  or  it  must 
hare  a  conscious  policy  of  not  placing  cases  under 
these  programs  in  spite  of  eligibility.  In  either  case, 
the  needs  of  the  people  who  constitute  the  cases  sup- 
ported cannot  be  denied.  If  the  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  equalize  the  support  that 
counties  will  receive,  then  something  may  be  wrong 
with  the  present  federal  and  state  formulas  or  re- 
quirements under  which  the  program  is  administered. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  exists  because 
of  a  conscious  county  administrative  policy,  then 
equity  for  the  recipients  is  not  being  met.  Why  should 
one's  place  of  residence  within  the  state  make  any  dif- 
ference as  to  the  amount  of  aid — other  than  cost  of 
living  factors — that  one  receives? 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  various  parts  of 
Table  29  which  show^s  the  total  welfare  expenditure 
program  county  by  county,  indicates  that  there  is  ab- 
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TABLE  30 

COUNTY   PAYMENTS   FOR   WELFARE 

EXPENDITURES— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


TABLE  31 

STATE  WELFARE   PAYMENTS  TO  COUNTIES 
1961-62 

California  Counties 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


3  70 

36  70 

4  70 

57  70 

33  70 

48  70 
35  70 

43  70 

15  70 

29  70 

30  70 

49  70 

16  70 

22  70 

18  70 
13  70 

27  70 
20  70 
10  70 

31  70 

39  70 
47  70 
51  70 
38  70 

55  70 
12  70 

50  70 
24  70 

34  70 

19  70 

23  70 
9  70 

41  70 

44  70 
70 

5  70 

32  70 

17  70 

37  70 

56  70 

40  70 
7  70 

28  70 
54  70 

42  70 
46  70 

45  70 

58  70 


26  70 

25  70 

14  70 

6  70 

21  70 

8  70 

11  70 


(21 


Item 


Amador 

San  Bernardino. 

Butte 

Yuba 

Riverside 

Sonoma 

San  Benito 

Santa  Cruz 

Kern 

Nevada 

Orange 

Stanislaus 

KiDgs 

Mariposa 

Lassen 

Imperial 

Monterey 

Madera 

Fresno 

Placer 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Solano 

Tehama 

San  Joaquin 

Ventura 

Humboldt 

Sutter 

Merced 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

Mendocino 

El  Dorado 

Santa  Barbara.. 

Shasta 

California 

Calaveras 

Plumas 

Lake 

San  Diego 

Yolo 

San  Mateo 

Contra  Costa.  __ 

Napa 

Tuloumne 

Santa  Clara 

Siskiyou 

Sierra 

San  Francisco.. 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Trinity 

Mono 

Modoc 

Inyo 

Colusa 

Marin 

Del  Norte 

Glenn 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$81,382.00 
,027,285.00 
,090,408.00 
347,637.00 
,775,653.00 
.413,366.00 
101,681.00 
,038,737.00 
,013,133.00 
265,694.00 
,536,639.00 
,162,872.00 
614,970.00 
77,402.00 
106,717.00 
551,157.00 
969,116.00 
594,539.00 
,716,959.00 
502,526.00 
995,442.00 
866,095.00 
332,840.00 
,939,002.00 
,357,231.00 
,003,317.00 
460,179.00 
.075,717.00 
,194,532.00 
,793,660.00 
552,602.00 
275,643.00 
,273,776.00 
701,574.00 
,959,680.00 
131,101.00 
136,233.00 
374,971.00 
,350,717.00 
696,337.00 
,744,709.00 
,597,699.00 
690,984.00 
287,462.00 
,499,614.00 
477,387.00 
31,456.00 
,817,776.00 
,300,019.00 
14,165.00 
134,642.00 
34,477.00 
182,805.00 
355,999.00 
352,261.00 
,438,173.00 
358,074.00 
440,166.00 


(4) 
Per- 


of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures' 


17.80 
18.05 
18.98 
19.92 
20.03 
20.32 
20.41 
20.48 
20.80 
20.83 
21.40 
21.63 
21.71 
21.71 
21.76 
21.81 
22.17 
22.64 
22.68 
22.79 
23.10 
23.34 
23.37 
23.47 
24.33 
24.37 
•24.39 
24.79 
25.13 
25.16 
25.27 
25.28 
25.48 
25.67 
25.92 
26.17 
26.24 
27.34 
27.96 
28.07 
28.48 
28.57 
28.91 
29.73 
29.97 
30.46 
30.54 
33.19 
33.75 
34.26 
35.78 
36.55 
40.14 
41.57 
41.64 
42.46 
47.90 
52.21 


(6) 

Per 

capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


87.67 

7.30 

11.75 

8.29 

7.90 

8.90 

6.39 

11.18 

9.87 

11.70 

2.87 

13.13 

10.26 

15.79 

7.78 

7.11 

4.68 

14.39 

12.11 

7.86 

10.90 

5.97 

12.10 

11.21 

5.75 

9.28 

12.85 

11.29 

9.15 

8.72 

11.00 

7.87 

5.97 

10.44 

9.18 

11.60 

11.84 

24.66 

7.15 

9.33 

5.56 

10.25 

9.80 

18.78 

8.55 

14.04 

14.97 

17.20 

14.04 

28.33 

14.17 

13.26 

23.13 

30.42 

28.40 

8.62 

19.89 

22.68 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

5(1  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


11  63 

53  63 

8  63 

25  63 

52  63 

14  63 

26  63 

21  63 

6  63 

18  63 

1  63 

2  63 

46  63 

32  63 
58  63 
17  63 

28  63 

7  63 

54  63 
24  63 

42  63 

56  63 
31  63 

9  63 

44  63 
23  63 
16  63 

38  63 

29  63 
63 

20  63 

30  63 

53  63 

47  63 

57  63 

34  63 

50  63 
37  63 

5  63 

13  63 

19  63 
49  63 

27  63 
41  63 

12  63 

39  63 
10  63 

43  63 

51  63 

15  63 
4  63 

3  63 

55  63 

22  63 

45  63 

48  63 

33  63 

35  63 

36  63 

40  63 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 


(2) 


Item 


Glenn 

Tulare. 

Del  Norte 

Modoc 

Trinity 

Inyo 

Mono 

Marin 

Colusa 

Lassen 

Alameda 

Alpine 

Siskiyou 

Plumas 

San  Francisco.  _ 

Lake 

Napa 

Contra  Costa... 

Tuolumne 

Merced 

Santa  Clara 

Yolo 

Placer 

El  Dorado 

Shasta 

Mendocino 

Kings 

San  Joaquin 

Nevada 

California 

Madera 

Orange 

Tulare 

Solano 

Yuba 

Sacramento 

Sutter 

San  Diego 

Calaveras 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Stanislaus 

Monterey 

Santa  Barbara. . 

Humboldt 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Fresno 

Santa  Cruz 

Tehama 

Kern 

Butte 

Amador 

Ventura 

Mariposa 

Sierra 

Sonoma '. 

Riverside 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. 
San  Mateo 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$182 

2,703 

191 

122 

102 

238 

26 

961 

241, 

152, 

12,337, 

13, 

504, 

171, 

12,766, 

460, 

809, 

5,548, 

334. 

1,502, 

7,542, 

863, 

771, 

381, 

959, 

771, 

1.004, 

4,478, 

457, 

218,474 

948, 

4,284, 

3,966, 

1,345, 

634, 

7,547, 

690, 

10,933 

183, 

930, 

81,636, 

3,691 

1,622, 

1,860 

1,546 

1,620 

7,823 

1,913 

537 

5,473 

2,172 

173 

2,119 

135 

39 

2,657 

5,301 

192 

8,763 

3,822 


36.00 
,089.00 
,503.00 
,386.00 
,504.00 
.771.0(1 
430.00 
527.00 
058.00 
068.00 
769.00 
314.00 
937.00 
126.00 
543.00 
866.00 
140.00 
559.00 
333.00 
776.00 
364.00 
712.00 
838.00 
866.00 
148.00 
000.00 
990.00 
043.00 
273.00 
630.00 
1S1.00 
122.00 
802.00 
916.00 
903.00 
448.00 
201.00 
963.00 
531.00 
359.00 
517.00 
160.00 
4*3.00 
870.00 
978.00 
490.00 
077.00 
945.00 
790.00 
765.00 
028.00 
307.00 
351.00 
661.00 
230.00 
842.00 
768.00 
019.00 
688.00 
193.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures' 


21.67 
24.65 
25.62 
26.87 
27.24 
27.88 
28.02 
28.47 
28.85 
31.00 
31.30 
32.20 
32.21 
32.96 
33.06 
33.60 
33.86 
34.48 
34.5S 
34.64 
34.78 
34.82 
35.01 
35.02 
35.10 
35.25 
35.48 
35.76 
35.86 
36.08 
36.11 
36.15 
36.17 
36.27 
36.39 
36.51 
36.59 
36.61 
36.64 
36.82 
36.82 
36.91 
37.12 
37.22 
37.58 
37.60 
37.63 
37.75 
37.77 
37.78 
37.83 
37.91 
38.00 
38.06 
38.09 
38.22 
38.26 
38.55 
39.28 
39.67 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$9.41 

15.53 

10.63 
15.49 
10.78 
20.40 
10.16 

5.78 
19.68 
11.09 
13.03 
26.62 
14.85 
14.88 
17.13 
30.32 
11.47 
12.37 
21.85 
15.78 

9.92 
11.57 
12.07 
10.91 
14.27 
15.35 
16.77 
17.08 
20.14 
12.78 
22.95 

4.85 
22.79 

9.28 
15.15 
13.30 
19.27 

9.36 
16.24 
12.00 
12.76 
22.41 

7.84 

8.72 
14.31 
17.74 
20.10 
20.60 
19.55 
17.94 
23.41 
16.31 

8.98 
27.68 
18.68 
16.73 
15.10 
12.07 
15.89 

7.75 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62. 

Sacramento,  calculated. 


Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation 


solutely  no  uniformity  in  the  welfare  expenditure 
programs  on  a  county-by-county  basis  whether 
measured  by  the  character  of  the  welfare  program 
expenditures,  by  the  percentage  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  a  particular  function,  by  per  capita 
welfare  expenditures,  or  by  the  relationship  of  the 
welfare  expenditures  to  the  total  count}7  expenditures. 

This  point  is  clearly  evident,  again,  when  one  looks 
at  state  welfare  aid  payments  as  a  percentage  of 
county  welfare  expenditures,  as  shown  in  Table  31,  or 
the  federal  subventions  as  a  percentage  of  county  wel- 
fare expenditures  shown  in  Table  32. 

Table  31  shows  the  state  welfare  payments  to  each 
county.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  for  the  state  as 
a  whole,  the  state  contributed  36.08  percent  toward 
total  welfare  expenditures.  This  ranges  from  a  low  of 
the  state  contribution  constituting  21.67  percent  in 
Glenn  County  to  a  high  of  39.67  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  welfare  program  in  San  Mateo  County. 

The  ranking  of  federal  welfare  payments  is  shown 
in  Table  32  as  a  magnitude  and  as  a  percent  of  the 
total  welfare  expenditure.  For  California  as  a  whole, 
the  federal  government  contributed  37.99  percent  of 
the  welfare  expenditure.  This  ranged  from  a  low  of 
26.10  percent  of  the  welfare  expenditure  in  Glenn 
County  to  a  high  of  47.23  percent  of  the  welfare  ex- 
penditure in  Lassen  County.  Orange  County,  which, 
as  indicated  above,  had  the  lowest  per  capita  expendi- 
ture on  welfare  and  the  lowest  county  contribution 
to  welfare,  was  relatively  high  receiving  42.43  per- 
cent of  its  welfare  funds  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  major  research  projects  for  future  con- 
sideration would  be  to  develop  the  social  and  economic 
data  for  each  county.  This  data  would  include  such 
items  as  population,  population  by  age  group,  popu- 
lation by  educational  level,  population  by  economic 
or  income  class,  population  by  occupation,  population 
by  ethnic  group,  and  so  forth.  Evaluation  of  the  social- 
economic  basis  of  the  county  against  the  fiscal  data 
available  in  the  form  shown  would  permit  analysis  of 
welfare  expenditures  to  determine  if  there  is  eco- 
nomic justification  for  the  welfare  expenditure  pat- 
tern indicated.  This  point  is  examined  briefly  below. 

Welfare  Expenditures  by  Function 

Tables  33-46  are  rather  lengthy  and  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  examine  them  in  detail.  Each  table 
shows  one  of  the  welfare  function  expenditures  and 
shows  for  each  function  the  dollar  amount  spent  by 
each  county,  the  percentage  that  this  was  of  total 
county  expenditures,  the  percentage  that  this  was  of 


the  total  welfare  expenditure,  and  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditure. 

Table  33,  for  instance,  shows  the  welfare  adminis- 
tration expenditures  for  each  county.  It  is  ordered  by 
the  percentage  that  administration  represents  of  the 
total  welfare  expenditure.  It  will  be  noted  that  Co- 
lusa County  spent  only  4.79  percent  of  its  welfare 
moneys  on  administration  and  that  this  amounted  to 
$3.26  per  capita.  On  the  other  hand,  Mono  County 
spent  a  high  of  15.16  percent  of  its  money  on  ad- 
ministration, amounting  to  $5.50  per  capita.  As  an 
indication  of  the  pecularities  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
penditure patterns  of  counties,  Los  Angeles,  which 
expends  about  a  third  of  all  welfare  money  in  the 
state,  spent  only  12.75  percent  of  its  money  on  ad- 
ministration. 

The  only  thing  that  this  indicates  is  that  in  the 
area  of  welfare  administration,  again,  there  is  no 
uniformity  when  various  counties  are  examined.68 
If  one  looks  to  see  some  kind  of  pattern  it  is  quite 
clear  that  there  is  no  pattern  insofar  as  the  size  of 
the  county  is  concerned.  Mono  County,  one  of  the 
smallest  counties  in  California,  had  the  highest  per- 
centage of  its  welfare  expenditures  in  welfare  ad- 
ministration. Los  Angeles,  the  largest  county  by  far 
in  the  state  in  population,  was  quite  high  with  12.75 
percent  of  its  expenditures  in  welfare  administra- 
tion. San  Diego  County  was  right  next  to  it  with 
11.91  percent  of  its  total  expenditures  in  admin- 
istration. On  the  other  hand,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Francisco,  and  Fresno  County — quite  populous  coun- 
ties— were  relatively  low  on  the  scale  with  only  just 
over  7  percent  of  their  total  expenditures  going  for 
administration  in  each  case. 

The  basic  point  of  these  tables  is  to  show  just  how 
the  county  expenditures  varied  on  a  function-by- 
function  basis  for  all  of  the  counties.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  areas  of  welfare  expenditure  is  the  aid  to 
needy  children  function  shown  in  Tables  35,  36,  and 
37  (subtotal).  This  function  is  relatively  heavily 
supported  by  the  federal  and  state  governments; 
that  is,  both  governments  provide  a  relatively  sub- 
stantial amount  of  aid  to  the  counties  for  this  func- 
tion. And  yet  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  uni- 
formity here  among  the  counties.  Mariposa  County 
spent  only  9.11  percent  of  its  welfare  expenditures 
on  the  aid  to  needy  children  function  while  Contra 
Costa  County  spent  a  high  of  46.32  percent  of  its 
total  expenditure  on  this  function.  The  statewide 
average  for  county  expenditures  on  A.N.C.  was 
29.44  percent. 


1  Examination  of  Appendix  3  will  show  the  variation  in  state 
federal  and  county  shares  in  the  cost  of  welfare  adminis- 
tration for  each  county. 
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This  range  exhibited  between  Mariposa  and  Con- 
tra Costa  may  be  due  to  population  distribution; 
that  is,  the  ratio  between  young  and  old  may  be  such 
as  to  cause  heavier  expenditures  in  one  function, 
A.N.C.,  as  opposed  to  expenditures  in  another  func- 
tion, aid  to  the  aged. 

There  might  also  be  social  and  economic  reasons 
why  in  the  case  of  Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  and  Solano 
Counties  expenditures  on  the  A.N.C.  program  are  so 
high.  Each  county  spent  over  40  percent  of  total  wel- 
fare expenditures  on  the  aid  to  needy  children  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  there  was  an  unusually  high  percent- 
age of  dependent  children  from  farm  or  unskilled 
labor  families  in  these  counties  necessitating  a  rela- 
tively high  expenditure. 

Table  42  is  an  examination  of  aid  to  the  aged,  one 
of  the  largest  expenditure  functions  for  California  as 
a  whole.  Expenditures  on  this  function  amounted  to 
43.19  percent  of  all  welfare  expenditure,  as  shown 
above  in  Table  27.  Here  again  one  finds  a  rather 
remarkable  range.  Alpine  County  spent  only  21.49  per- 
cent of  its  welfare  moneys  for  aid  to  the  aged ;  Contra 
Costa  County,  which  was  the  highest  in  the  aid  to 
needy  children  function,  spent  only  26.56  percent  of 
its  budget  for  the  aid  to  the  aged.  What  unique  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  in  Contra  Costa  County 
make  it  necessary  to  spend  a  relatively  high  percent- 
age of  the  total  budget  on  aid  to  needy  children  and 
a  relatively  low  percent  on  aid  to  the  aged  ? 

The  range  of  the  aid  to  the  aged  expenditure  was 
from  a  low  of  21  percent  to  a  high  of  65  percent  of 
the  total  welfare  expenditures.  In  fact,  four  counties 
had  more  than  60  percent  of  their  total  expenditures 
in  aid  to  the  aged  and  a  total  of  14  counties  had  ex- 
penditures on  the  aid  to  the  aged  function  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  total  welfare  expenditures.  Is  there 
economic  justification  for  this  unique  welfare  expen- 
diture pattern?  Would  this  expenditure  pattern  be 
explained  if  one  evaluated  it  in  the  light  of  the  social 
and  economic  data  of  the  various  counties  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  should  make  the 
predicting  of,  and  planning  for,  future  expenditures 
much  easier. 

Table  43  presents  the  expenditure  data  on  the 
county  general  relief  program.  This  is  one  of  the  pro- 
grams which  is  entirely  financed  and  administered  by 
the  county.  As  would  be  expected  by  the  earlier  dis- 
cussion of  ratios,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  per- 
centage that  this  function  represents  of  the  total  wel- 
fare program  in  each  county.  San  Joaquin  County, 
for  instance,  spent  only  1.05  percent  of  its  welfare 
moneys   for   general   relief;    Glenn    County,   on   the 


other  hand,  spent  32.37  percent  on  this  function.  Two 
counties,  Glenn  and  Colusa,  in  fact,  spent  over  30 
percent  of  their  welfare  budgets  for  this  one  function. 
Since  the  state  wide  average  was  only  4.78  percent, 
the  extent  to  which  these  counties'  general  fund  is 
being  taxed  is  quite  evident. 

That  this  is  a  relatively  high  cost  item  as  far  as 
the  taxpayers  of  Glenn  County,  for  instance,  are 
concerned  becomes  very  evident  when  one  considers 
the  per  capita  expenditure  figures  for  this  function. 
On  the  average,  California  counties  spent  $1.69  per 
capita  for  general  relief.  Glenn  County  spent  $14.06 
per  capita,  and  Colusa  spent  $21.40.  San  Joaquin 
spent  only  $0.50  per  capita. 

Per  Capita  Welfare  Expenditures 

Appendix  4  essentially  shows  the  same  informa- 
tion that  is  found  in  Tables  28  and  30-46  except  that 
in  the  appendix  the  welfare  expenditures  are  ordered 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  not  as  a  percentage  of  total  wel- 
fare expenditure.  For  instance,  the  first  item  in  Ap- 
pendix 4  shows  the  total  welfare  expenditures  for 
California  counties  ordered  on  a  per  capita  basis.  It 
was  noted  earlier  that  the  total  expenditures  for  all 
counties  in  California  was  $605  million  dollars  amount- 
ing to  $35.42  per  capita.  However,  measured  on  a  coun- 
ty per  capita  basis  the  range  in  California  counties 
was  from  Orange  County  with  $13.42  per  capita  to  a 
high  of  Lake  County  with  $90.21  per  capita.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  largest  county  in  the  state, 
Los  Angeles  County,  with  approximately  a  third  of 
the  total  California  welfare  expenditures  had  expen- 
ditures on  welfare  amounting  to  $34.66  per  capita, 
which  was  just  under  the  statewide  average  of  $35.42. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  17  counties  with  ex- 
penditures on  welfare  in  excess  of  $50  per  person  of 
county  population.  These  were  Tehama  County,  $51.77 
per  person ;  San  Francisco  County,  $51.83  per  person ; 
Sutter  County  $52.68  per  person;  Fresno  County 
$53.41  per  person ;  Santa  Cruz,  $54.57  per  person ; 
Nevada  County,  $56.16  per  person;  Modoc  County, 
$57.63  per  person;  Stanislaus  County,  $60.70  per 
person;  Butte  County,  $61.87  per  person;  Tulare 
County,  $63.01  per  person;  Tuolumne  County,  $63.18 
per  person;  Madera  County,  $63.56  per  person;  Co- 
lusa County,  $68.20  per  person;  Mariposa  County, 
$72.74  per  person,  Inyo  County,  $73.18  per  person; 
Alpine  County,  $82.67  per  person,  and  Lake  County, 
$90.21  per  person. 

The  four  counties  with  the  highest  per  capita  ex- 
penditures— Alpine,  Inyo,  Lake  and  Mariposa — had 
total  per  capita  expenditures  that  were  more  than 
twice  the  California  average.  With  the  exception  of 
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TABLE  32 

FEDERAL  WELFARE   PAYMENTS  TO  COUNTIES 
1961-62 

California  Counties 


TABLE  33 

WELFARE   ADMINISTRATION— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


U) 


Computer 
controls 


50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  L962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 

50  1962 


11  69 

8  69 

21  69 

6  69 
14  69 

45  69 

40  69 

25  69 
2  69 

58  69 

1  69 

42  69 

37  69 

26  69 

54  69 

7  69 
52  69 
56  69 

5  69 

28  69 

41  69 

46  69 

55  69 


(2) 


Item 


69 

19 

69 

12 

69 

34 

69 

51 

69 

50 

69 

17 

69 

53 

69 

11 

69 

39 

69 

23 

69 

li) 

69 

9 

69 

22 

69 

17 

69 

24 

69 

27 

69 

38 

69 

32 

69 

35 

69 

20 

69 

13 

69 

15 

69 

18 

69 

19 

69 

33 

69 

43 

69 

31 

69 

30 

69 

36 

69 

L6 

69 

4 

69 

29 

69 

57 

69 

3 

69 

18 

69 

Glenn 

Del  Norte 

Marin 

Colusa 

Inyo 

Sierra 

San  Mateo 

Modoc 

Alpine 

San  Francisco 

Alameda 

Santa  Clara 

San  Diego 

Mono 

Tuolumne 

Contra  Costa 

Trinity 

Yolo..    

Calaveras 

Napa 

Santa  Barbara... 

Siskiyou 

Ventura 

California 

Los  Angeles 

Humboldt 

Sacramento 

Tehama 

Sutter   

Lake    . 

Tulare 

Shasta 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Mendocino 

Fresno 

El  Dorado 

Mariposa 

Solano 

Merced 

Monterey 

San  Joaquin... 

Plumas 

San  benito 

Madera 

Imperial 

Kern 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus.. 

Riverside 

Santa  Cruz 

Placer 

Orange  

San  Bernardino. . 

Kings 

Butte  

Ni  vada 

Yuba    

Amador 

Lassen 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$220,081.00 

197,840.00 

984,380.00 

249,463.00 

261,527.00 

32,303.00 

3,068,053.00 

150,118.00 

13,856.00 

13.029,185.00 

13,769,071.00 

7,641,530.00 

10,574,730.00 

33,406.00 

344,872.00 

5,942,090.00 

139,117.00 

919,950.00 

186,242.00 

889,197.00 

1,863,880.00 

584,842.00 

2,099,611.00 

230.059,780.00 

84,285,633.00 

1.565,181.00 

7,926,169.00 

553,120.00 

735,644.00 

535,384.00 

I.  29  1,549.00 

1,071,461.00 

1,693,1  12.00 

1,039.00 

8,249,060  00 

132,711.00 

1  1 1,365.00 

1.1'- 

1,759.647.00 
1,778  i 

5,102,455.00 

211,794.00 

204,374.00 

1,082,426.00 

1,044,773.00 

5,999,180.00 

2,881,419.00 

1,144,123.00 

5,778,443.00 

2.117.228.00 

930,123.00 

5,027,559.00 

9,516,361.00 

1,212,032.00 

2,479,102.00 

551,9 

762,161.00 
202,360.00 
231,634.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


26.10 
26.46 
29.06 
29 .  49 
30.54 
31.36 
31.84 
32.97 
33.52 
33.71 
34.94 
35.21 
35.41 
35.42 
35.67 
36.93 
36.97 
37.09 
37.18 
37.21 
37.28 
37.31 
37.65 

38  01 
38.03 
38.34 
38.84 
39.00 

39  04 
39.16 
39.21 
39.29 
39.46 
39.67 
39.69 
10.22 
10  38 
40.56 

40.75 

10.  7" 

41.03 

1 1 .  23 
41.35 
11.11 
41.44 
II.  II 
41.70 
41.76 
42.19 
42.43 
12.66 
12.79 
43.17 
43.29 
43.68 
44.27 
47.23 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$11.34 
10.99 
5.90 
20.11 
22.35 
15.3S 
6.22 
19.00 
27.71 
17.48 
14.54 
10.05 
9.05 
12.84 
22.54 
1 3 .  25 
14.64 
12.33 
16. 18 
12.61 
8.73 
17.20 
8.90 
13.45 
13.17 
14.47 
13.96 
20.11 
20.54 

2  i .  68 
16.94 

18.54 
17.19 
21.19 
12.36 
29.25 
10.34 
18.48 

6  60 
19.46 
18.41 
12.85 
26.20 
13.48 
19.66 
18.14 
25.16 
16.46 
22.79 
14.55 

5.69 
17.25 
20.2:; 
26.71 
24.31 
18.19 
19.09 
16.90 


U) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

10  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

00  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1982 

no  1962 

wi  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1902 

60  1962 

60  1962 


6  47 

54  47 

11  47 

46  47 

25  47 

52  47 
v  17 
5  47 

53  47 
29  47 
36  47 


58  47 

10  47 

27  17 

15  47 


50  17 

23  47 
32  47 

t  47 

14  47 
|v  47 
35  47 
44  47 

38  47 
57  47 

19  17 
13  17 
13  47 
56  17 

30  17 

2  47 
17  47 

24  47 

3  17 

20  47 
34  17 
41  47 

39  47 

15  17 
22  47 
55  47 

31  47 
28  17 

47 


(2) 


Item 


17  17 

16  17 

7  17 

12  17 

37  17 

19  47 

21  17 

12  -17 

9  47 

40  47 

26  47 


Colusa 

Tuolumne 

Glenn 

Siskiyou 

Modoc 

Trinity 

Del  Norte 

Calaveras 

Tulare 

Nevada 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Francisco 

Fresno 

Monterey 

Kern... 

Tehama 

Riverside 

Sutter 

Mendocino 

Plumas. 

Butte 

Inyo 

Sonoma 

San  Benito 

Shasta 

San  Joaquin      . 

Yuba 

Stanislaus 

Santa  Cruz 

lmi>erial 

Yolo 

Orange.. 

Alpine 

Lake 

Merced 

Amador 

Madera 

Sacramento 

Santa  Barbara  . . 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Sierra. 

Marii>osa 

Ventura 

Placer 

Napa 

California 

Lassen 

Alameda 

Solano 

Kings  

Contra  Costa 

Humboldt 

San  Hiego 

Los  Anc. 

Marin.. 

Santa  Clara 

El  Dorado 

San  Mateo 

Mono 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$40,535.00 

46,945.00 

44,188.00 

83,062.00 

24,409.00 

22.HS7.00 

49,443.00 

33.451.00 

776,389.00 

91,838.00 

1,618,861.00 

2,889,976.00 

1,564,911.00 

337,222.00 

1,122,958.00 

111,173.00 

1. 084, 419. 00 

148,721.00 

17'.'. 500. 00 

43.297.00 

480,249.00 

71,869.00 

588,735.00 

14,278.00 

243,349.00 

1.117,224.00 

157,181.00 

904,018.00 

459,033.00 

238,935.00 

237,077.00 

1,143.830.00 

4,007.00 

133,609.00 

124,276.00 

16,024.00 

260,510.00 

2.053.011.00 

197,843  oo 
137,816  00 
10,464.00 

36.172.00 

502,262.00 

234,323.00 

255.773.00 

0,338.00 

53.356.00 

4,335,436.00 

110.262.00 

316,040.00 

1,822,270.00 

466,025.00 

559,060.00 

28,276,044.00 

437,498.00 

2,810,638  00 

143,120.00 

1.350.57  1  00 

14,300.00 


14) 

Per- 
centage 
of 

total 
expen- 
ditures 


1.33 
1.89 
1.38 
1.60 
1.24 
1.13 
2.45 
2.01 
3.37 
2.91 
3.37 
1.61 
3.78 
2.27 
2.61 
2.S4 
3.24 
3.64 
2.97 
1.69 
3.98 
3.06 
3.45 
2.39 
3.16 
3.82 
4.01 
4.60 
4.07 
3.07 
3.15 
2.51 
1.68 
5.05 
3.93 
2.20 
4.05 
4.2S 
3.09 
4.29 
1.57 
3.62 
2.95 
3.78 
4.43 

2.60 
5.49 
4.75 
4.59 
1.43 
3.41 
4.55 
5.01 
3.89 
5.01 
3.28 
1.46 

0.92 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


4.79 
4.85 
5.24 
5.30 
5.36 
5.94 
6.61 
6.67 
7.  OS 
7.20 
7.25 
7.4S 
7.52 
7.71 
7.75 
7.80 
7.S2 
7.88 
S.20 
S.33 
S.36 
8.39 
8.46 
8.88 
8.90 
8.92 
9.00 
9.04 
9.05 
9.45 
9.55 
9.65 
9.69 
9.74 
9.78 
9.85 
9.92 
9.93 
9.95 
10.16 
10.16 
10.23 
10.62 
10.62 
10.70 
10.73 
10.87 
11.00 
11.05 
11.15 
11.32 
11.32 
11.91 
12.75 
12.91 
12.96 
13.12 
14.01 
15.16 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  bv  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 


NOTES: 

1  Hanked  by  percentage  <>f  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller.  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 
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TABLE  34 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURE:    AID  TO    DISABLED 
1961-62 

California  Counties 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


1962 
1962 
1962 


1962  54  48 

1962  26  48 

11  48 

2  48 

5  48 

1962  21  48 

1962  30  48 

1962  17  48 

1962  28  48 

1962  58  48 

1962  27  48 

1962  44  48 

1962  1  48 

1962  7  48 

1962  45  48 

1962  37  48 

1962  8  48 

1962  42  48 

1962  40  48 

1962  9  48 

1962  19  48 

1962  55  48 

1962  35  48 

1962  41  48 

1962  39  48 

1962  4  48 

1962  48 

1962  31  48 

1962  12  48 

1962  49  48 

1962  50  48 

1962  46  48 

1962  14  48 

1962  33  48 

1962  43  48 

1962  48  48 

1962  34  48 

1962  23  48 

1962  3  48 

1962  47  48 

1962  36  48 

1962  6  48 

1962  22  48 

1962  56  48 

1962  13  48 

1962  53  48 

1962  24  48 

1962  10  48 

1962  29  48 

1962  51  48 

1962  15  48 

1962  25  48 

1962  38  48 

1962  57  48 

1962  52  48 

1962  16  48 

1962  18  48 

1962  32  48 

1962  20  48 


(2) 


Item 


Tuolumne 

Mono 

Glenn 

Alpine 

Calaveras 

Marin 

Orange 

Lake 

Napa 

San  Francisco 

Monterey 

Shasta 

Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Sierra 

San  Diego 

Del  Norte 

Santa  Clara 

San  Mateo 

El  Dorado 

Los  Angeles 

Ventura 

San  Benito 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Butte 

California 

Placer 

Humboldt 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Siskiyou 

Inyo 

Riverside 

Santa  Cruz 

Sonoma 

Sacramento 

Mendocino 

Amador 

Solano 

San  Bernardino 

Colusa 

Mariposa 

Yolo 

Imperial 

Tulare 

Merced 

Fresno 

Nevada 

Tehama 

Kern 

Modoc 

San  Joaquin 

Yuba 

Trinity 

Kings 

Lassen 

Plumas 

Madera 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$7,192.00 

712.00 

7,070.00 

556.00 

7,148.00 

52,499.00 

220,485.00 

26,481.00 

48,470.00 

822,491.00 

94,670.00 

59,799.00 

867,554.00 

364,999.00 

2,430.00 

720,061.00 

18,105.00 

530,737.00 

245,291.00 

28,099.00 

,945,082.00 

153,187.00 

13,855.00 

142,165.00 

126,367.00 

172,219.00 

,365,337.00 

67,619.00 

133,068.00 

331,884.00 

03,952.00 

53,577.00 

29,667.00 

482,584.00 

180,880.00 

249,451.00 

747,795.00 

80,300.00 

17,193.00 

143,174.00 

869,413.00 

35,107.00 

15,259.00 

111,460.00 

114,607.00 

502,326.00 

204,859.00 

012,525.00 

64,587.00 

74,980.00 

767,528.00 

24,724.00 

727,961.00 

106,522.00 

24,074.00 

194,657.00 

38,579.00 

42,523.00 

174,778.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


0.28 
0.04 
0.22 
0.23 
0.43 
0.46 
0.49 
1.00 
0.84 
0.46 
0.63 
0.77 
1.09 
0.88 
0.36 
0.92 
0.89 
0.94 
0.81 
0.64 
1.05 
0.76 
0.74 
0.88 
1.24 
1.42 

1.09 
0.97 
1.69 
1.56 
1.03 
1.26 
1.44 
1.60 
1.46 
1.56 
1.32 
0.84 
1.65 
1.81 
1.15 
1.51 
1.48 
1.47 
2.18 
1.90 
2.45 
2.04 
1.92 
1.78 
1.25 
2.49 
2.71 
1.22 
2.82 
1.88 
1.66 
2.72 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


0.74 
0.75 
0.83 
1.34 
1.42 
1.54 
1.86 
1.93 
2.02 
2.13 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.26 
2.35 
2.41 
2.42 
2.44 
2.54 
2.57 
2.68 
2.74 
2.78 
2.84 
2.93 
2.99 
3.03 
3.06 
3.23 
3.31 
3.39 
3.41 
3.46 
3.48 
3.56 
3.58 
3.61 
3.67 
3.76 
3.85 
3.89 
4.15 
4.28 
4.49 
4.53 
4.58 
4.72 
4.87 
5.06 
5.26 
5.29 
5.43 
5.81 
6.10 
6.39 
6.87 
7.86 
8.19 
6.65 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$0.47 
0.27 
0.36 
1.11 
0.63 
0.31 
0.24 
1.74 
0.68 
1.10 
0.45 
0.88 
0.91 
0.81 
1.15 
0.61 
1.00 
0.69 
0.40 
0.80 
0.92 
0.64 
0.87 
0.66 
1.38 
1.85 
1.07 
1.05 
1.23 
2.01 
1.78 
1.57 
2.53 
1.37 
1.94 
1.57 
1.31 
1.59 
1.62 
0.98 
1.57 
2.83 
3.11 
1.49 
1.47 
2.88 
2.15 
2.60 
2.84 
2.72 
2.51 
3.12 
2.77 
2.54 
2.53 
3.24 
2.81 
3.69 
4.23 


TABLE  35 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES:    AID  TO   NEEDY 
CHILDREN— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


(l) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


22  49 

11  49 

45  49 

43  49 

25  49 

6  49 
5  49 

26  49 

28  49 

17  49 

3  49 

52  49 

18  49 
9  49 

29  49 

46  49 
21  49 

30  49 

35  49 

4  49 

14  49 
58  49 

33  49 

49  49 
48  49 
20  49 

39  49 
32  49 

19  49 

40  49 

53  49 

31  49 
57  49 

54  49 
56  49 

37  49 
8  49 

13  49 
49 

41  49 
16  49 

1  49 

38  49 

23  49 

27  49 

44  49 

55  49 

12  49 

2  49 

36  49 

24  49 
51  49 

34  49 

50  49 

42  49 

15  49 

47  49 
10  49 

7  49 


(2) 


Item 


Mariposa 

Glenn 

Sierra 

Santa  Cruz 

Modoc 

Colusa 

Calaveras 

Mono__ _.. 

Napa 

Lake 

Amador 

Trinity 

Lassen 

El  Dorado 

Nevada 

Siskiyou 

Marin 

Orange 

San  Benito 

Butte 

Inyo 

San  Francisco.  _ 

Riverside 

Stanislaus 

Sonoma 

Madera 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Plumas 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Tulare. _ _ 

Placer 

Yuba 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

San  Diego 

Del  Norte 

Imperial 

California- .  _   .. 
Santa  Barbara.. 

Kings 

Alameda 

San  Joaquin 

Mendocino 

Monterey 

Shasta 

Ventura 

Humboldt 

Alpine 

San  Bernardino. 

Merced 

Tehama 

Sacramento 

Sutter  

Santa  Clara 

Kern 

Solano 

Fresno 

Contra  Costa 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$27,787.00 

69,232.00 

9,344.00 

660,180.00 

59,320.00 

119,971.00 

72,036.00 

13,699.00 

363,728.00 

224,134.00 

82,685.00 

70,896.00 

96,311.00 

227,206.00 

269,149.00 

;:;.5,676.00 

742,061.00 

2,638,382.00 

114,455.00 

1.339,159.00 

206,443.00 

9,349,889.00 

3,366,281.00 

2,443,000.00 

1.701,295.00 

642,415.00 

1,059,957.00 

129,445.00 

55,528,629.00 

2,426,614.00 

2.971,409.00 

599,989.00 

476,005.00 

263.732.00 

688,767.00 

8,321,614.00 

209,823.00 

711,221.00 

71.001,760.00 

1.449.104.00 

821, 430. 00 

11,474,735.00 

3,688,476.00 

648,364.00 

1.296,468.00 

839,518.00 

1,717,744.00 

1.316,704.00 

13,369.00 

7.403,982.00 

1.450,905.00 

493,871.00 

7,363.010.00 

692,430.00 

8,359,379.00 

5,682,906.00 

1,536,862.00 

8,667,971.00 

7,452,687.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


2.76 

2.16 

1.40 

5.86 

3.02 

3.94 

4.33 

0.88 

6.30 

8.48 

4.04 

3.59 

4.70 

5.21 

8.53 

6.50 

6.60 

5.86 

6.17 

11.10 

8.81 

5.20 

10.05 

12.44 

9.99 

10.00 

10.40 

5.05 

9.85 

8.02 

12.91 

9.68 

12.14 

10.63 

9.17 

10.64 

10.40 

9.15 

8.99 
11.94 
14.53 
12.61 
10.73 
8.73 
10.90 
8.56 
9.64 
5.61 
15.45 
13.46 
12.65 
15.37 
16.97 
14.91 
13.23 
17.80 
20.98 
18.15 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


7.79 
8.21 
9.07 
13.02 
13.02 
14.18 
14.38 
14.52 
15.22 
16.34 
18.09 
18.84 
19.63 
20.84 
21.11 
21.11 
21.90 
22.26 
22.97 
23.32 
24.10 
24.21 
24.29 
24.43 
24.46 
24.47 
24.59 
24.93 
25.04 
25.18 
27.10 
27.21 
27. 2H 
27.28 
27.77 
27.86 
28.07 
28.15 
28.24 
28.99 
29.00 
29.11 
29.46 
29.65 
29.66 
30.72 
30.80 
31.99 
32.34 
33.19 
33.44 
34.68 
35.62 
36.71 
38.55 
39.23 
41.41 
41.69 
46.32 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$5.67 

3.56 

4.44 

7.10 

7.50 

9.67 

6.37 

5.26 

5.15 

11.74 

7.80 

7.4H 

7.03 

6.49 

11.85 

9.87 

4.45 

2.98 

7.19 

14.43 

17.64 

12.55 

9.59 

14.83 

10.71 

15.55 

11.60 

11.25 

8.68 

4.92 

17.07 

9.38 

11.36 

17.23 

9.23 

7.12 

11.65 

9.17 

10.00 

6.79 

13.71 

12.12 

14.07 

12.91 

6.27 

12.49 

7.28 

12.18 

26.73 

13.42 

15.24 

17.95 

12.97 

19.34 

10.99 

18.63 

10.60 

22.27 

16.62 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  bv  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1061-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62 

Sacramento,  calculated. 
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Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation 


TABLE  36 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES:    AID  TO    NEEDY 
CHILDREN— BOARDING— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


TABLE  37 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES:    TOTAL  AID  TO 
NEEDY  CHILDREN   PROGRAM— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

€0  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


14  50 

15  50 

19  50 

26  50 

29  50 

42  50 

51  50 

52  50 

54  50 

23  50 

10  50 
18  50 
17  50 

32  50 

30  50 
25  50 

9  50 

43  50 

53  50 
50 

20  50 
22  50 

11  50 

3  50 

48  50 

39  50 
50  50 

31  50 

36  50 

16  50 

4  50 

1  50 

46  50 
28  50 

27  50 
6  50 

33  50 

49  50 

56  50 
38  50 

8  50 

24  50 

44  50 

34  50 

12  50 

21  50 

57  50 

55  50 
41  50 

40  50 

37  50 

35  50 

2  50 

47  50 

13  50 

58  50 

45  50 


(2) 


Item 


Calaveras 

Contra  Costa. .. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

Mono 

Nevada 

Santa  Clara 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tuolumne 

Mendocino 

Fresno 

Lassen 

Lake 

Plumas 

Orange 

Modoc 

El  Dorado 

Santa  Cruz 

Tulare 

California 

Madera -. 

Mariposa 

Glenn 

Amador 

Sonoma 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Sutter 

Placer... 

San  Bernardino. 

Kings 

Butte.. 

Alameda 

Siskiyou 

Napa 

Monterey 

Colusa 

Riverside 

Stanislaus 

Yolo 

San  Joaquin 

Del  Norte 

Merced 

Shasta 

Sacramento 

Humboldt 

Marin 

Yuba 

Ventura 

Santa  Barbara.. 

San  Mateo 

San  Diego 

San  Benito 

Alpine 

Solano 

Imperial 

San  Francisco.  . 
Sierra 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2,382.00 

24,593.00 

2,853.00 

8,501.00 

3,814.00 

130,361.00 

5,194.00 

12,602.00 

59.17l.00 

131,444.00 

,309,643.00 

34,113.00 

4,696.00 

11,612.00 

6,470.00 

98,980.00 

61,492.00 

27,501.00 

33,689.00 

343,252.00 

44,524.00 

91,208.00 

632,468.00 

25,086.00 

38,475.00 

74,529.00 

14,840.00 

246,386.00 

188,490.00 

49,061.00 

290,124.00 

17,781.00 

108,515.00 

69,326.00 

534,960.00 

112,595.00 

93,594.00 

50,050.00 

164,482.00 

1 19,494.00 

300,307.00 

929,676.00 

17,180.00 

1,534.00 

144,264.00 

102,712.00 

,807,084.00 

8,175.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.03 
0.05 
0.13 
0.32 
0.14 
0.28 
0.26 
0.28 
0.52 
0.57 

0.53 
0.46 
0.36 
0.31 
0.58 
0.60 
0.67 
0.54 
0.71 
0.64 
0.75 
0.80 
0.48 
0.66 
0.50 
0.48 
0.73 
0.95 
0.65 
0.99 
0.88 
1.00 
0.90 
1.11 
0.82 
0.83 
1.27 
0.82 
0.92 
0.99 
1.18 
0.92 
0.64 
1.67 
1.32 
1.01 
1.23 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.10 
0.11 
0.58 
0.61 
0.73 
1.10 
1.14 
1.15 
1.16 
1.19 
1.20 
1.29 
1.31 
1.37 
1.41 
1.42 
1.42 
1.45 
1.52 
1.53 
1.57 
1.58 
1.60 
1.60 
1.61 
1.70 
1.75 
1.77 
1.88 
1.97 
2.31 
2.37 
2.50 
2.53 
2.58 
2.73 
2.76 
2.86 
2.94 
2.99 
3.11 
3.11 
3.44 
3.71 
3.88 
4.06 
4.67 
7.93 


16) 

Per 

capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.04 
0.06 
0.20 
0.55 
0.33 
0.14 
0.65 
0.36 
0.63 
0.75 
0.42 
0.82 
0.95 
0.59 
0.61 
0.62 
0.67 
0.76 
0.52 
0.62 
0.74 
0.98 
0.66 
0.73 
0.54 
0.36 
1.19 
0.70 
1.14 
0.65 
1.10 
0.98 
1.13 
1.03 
0.94 
1.04 
0.56 
1.19 
0.69 
0.70 
0.60 
0.79 
1.08 
3.06 
0.99 
1.32 
2.42 
3.89 


ID 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


22  51 

11  51 

25  51 

43  51 

5  51 

26  51 

6  51 

28  51 

17  51 

45  51 

52  51 

3  51 

18  51 

29  51 
9  51 

46  51 

30  51 

14  51 
21  51 

4  51 

19  51 

32  51 

20  51 

48  51 

39  51 

33  51 

49  51 

35  51 
51  51 

53  51 

40  51 

31  51 
58  51 

51 

56  51 

23  51 

57  51 
8  51 

16  51 

1  51 

37  51 

27  51 

38  51 

41  51 
13  51 

44  51 
55  51 
51  51 

12  51 

36  51 

24  51 

2  51 

50  51 

34  51 

42  51 

15  51 
10  51 

47  51 

7  51 


Mariposa 

Olenn 

Modoc 

Santa  Cruz 

Calaveras 

Mono 

Colusa 

Napa 

Lake 

Sierra 

Trinity 

Amador 

Lassen 

Nevada 

F,l  Dorado 

Siskiyou 

Orange 

Inyo 

Marin 

Butte 

Los  Angeles 

Plumas 

Madera 

Sonoma 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Riverside 

Stanislaus 

San  Benito 

Tuol  lmne 

Tulare 

San  Mateo 

Placer 

San  Francisco. . 

California 

Yolo.. 

Mendocino 

Yuba 

Del  Norte 

Kings 

Alameda 

San  Diego 

Monterey 

San  Joaquin 

Santa  Barbara.. 

Imperial 

Shasta 

Ventura 

Tehama 

Humboldt 

San  Bemardino. 

Merced 

Alpine 

Sutter 

Sacramento 

Santa  Clara 

Kern 

Fresno 

Solano 

Contra  Costa... 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

of 

of 

total 

welfare 

Dollar 

exoen- 

expen- 

amount 

ditures 

ditures1 

32,483.00 

3.23 

9.11 

80,844.00 

2.52 

9.59 

64,514.00 

3.28 

14.16 

719,354.00 

6.38 

14.18 

72,036.00 

4.33 

14.38 

13,699.00 

0.88 

14.52 

134,811.00 

4.42 

15.93 

402,203.00 

6.97 

16.83 

232,635.00 

8.80 

16.96 

17,519.00 

2.63 

17.01 

70,896.00 

3.59 

18.84 

89,155.00 

4.36 

19.50 

99,164.00 

4.84 

20.22 

269,149.00 

8.53 

21.11 

239,808.00 

5.50 

21.99 

360,762.00 

6.99 

23.02 

,768,743.00 

6.15 

23.36 

206,443.00 

8.81 

24.10 

835,655.00 

7.43 

24.67 

,430,367.00 

11.85 

24.91 

),528,629.00 

9.85 

25.04 

133,259.00 

5.20 

25.66 

676,528.00 

10.53 

25.77 

,800,275.00 

10.57 

25.89 

,121,449.00 

11.00 

26.02 

,612,667.00 

10.79 

26.07 

,631,490.00 

13.40 

26.31 

131,635.00 

7.10 

26.42 

263,732.00 

10.63 

27.28 

,102,853.00 

13.49 

28.29 

,726,921.00 

9.01 

28.30 

633,678.00 

10.22 

28.74 

,156,973.00 

6.21 

28.89 

,311,390.00 

29.44 

737,828.00 

9.83 

29.75 

650,746.00 

10.77 

29.76 

526,055.00 

13.42 

30.15 

227,604.00 

11.28 

30.45 

865,963.00 

12.58 

30.57 

,107,203.00 

15.33 

30.72 

,251,290.00 

11.83 

30.98 

,370,997.00 

9.23 

31.37 

,978,600.00 

13.60 

31.77 

,598,598.00 

9.92 

31.98 

813,933.00 

10.47 

32.21 

908,844.00 

11.81 

33.26 

,882,226.00 

9.38 

33.75 

493,871.00 

12.65 

34.68 

,429,299.00 

10.47 

34.72 

,747,234.00 

16.17 

34.72 

,559,420.00 

14.47 

35.94 

14,903.00 

6.25 

36.05 

719,931.00 

17.65 

38.17 

,898,000.00 

16.49 

38.21 

,359,379.00 

14.91 

38.55 

.682,906.00 

13.23 

39.23 

,692,564.00 

21.04 

41.81 

,681,126.00 

19.47 

45.30 

,452,687.00 

18.15 

46.32 

NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 
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TABLE  38 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES:    AID  TO   BLIND 
1961-62 

California  Counties 


TABLE  39 


(« 


Computer 
controls 


2] 


Item 


1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1961 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 


26  52 

21  52 

7  52 

52  52 

32  52 
58  52 

11  52 

40  52 
6  52 

47  52 

34  52 

29  52 

54  52 
39  52 

8  52 

41  52 

30  52 

15  52 

37  52 
10  52 

5  52 

14  52 

3  52 

50  52 

56  52 

1  52 

9  52 

23  52 
46  52 

52 

42  52 

19  52 

44  52 

27  52 

31  52 

12  52 

43  52 
25  52 

24  52 

17  52 
36  52 
49  52 

53  52 

48  52 

4  52 

33  52 

51  52 

22  52 

28  52 

20  52 

55  52 

16  52 

45  52 

38  52 

57  52 

13  52 

18  52 

35  52 

2  52 


Mono 

Marin 

Contra  Costa. .. 

Trinity 

Plumas 

San  Francisco. . 

Glenn 

San  Mateo 

Colusa 

Solano 

Sacramento 

Nevada 

Tuolumne 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Del  Xorte 

Santa  Barbara.. 

Orange 

Kern 

San  Diego 

Fresno 

Calaveras 

Inyo 

Amador 

Sutter 

Yolo 

Alameda 

El  Dorado 

Mendocino 

Siskiyou 

California 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Shasta 

Monterey 

Placer 

Humboldt 

Santa  Cruz 

Modoc 

Merced 

Lake 

San  Bernardino  . 

Stanislaus 

Tulare 

Sonoma 

Butte 

Riverside 

Tehama 

Mariposa 

Napa 

Madera 

Ventura 

Kings 

Sierra 

San  Joaquin 

Yuba 

Imperial 

Lassen 

San  Benito 

Alpine 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


10.00 

40,096.00 

272,430.00 

6,385.00 

9,063.00 

678,665.00 

14,865.00 

174.526.00 

15.732.00 

69,408.00 

392.020.00 

25.242.00 

19,642.00 

89.173.00 

16,380.00 

111,818.00 

266,096.00 

327,552.00 

685,443.00 

477.341.00 

11,753.00 

21,073.00 

11,298.00 

46,793.00 

61,760.00 

,003,835.00 

27,853.00 

56,792.00 

40,977.00 

.036,728.00 

585,519.00 

,203,529.00 

77.762.00 

126,160.00 

63,832.00 

119,036.00 

147,411.00 

13,613.00 

130,867.00 

41,378.00 

674,869.00 

310,327.00 

344,850.00 

221,100.00 

183,496.00 

447,031.00 

45,939.00 

11,994.00 

80.644.00 

94,592.00 

202,660.00 

105,481.00 

4,126.00 

540,416.00 

82,124.00 

133,409.00 

30,287.00 

31,138.00 

9,327.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


0.00 
0.35 
0.66 
0.32 
0.35 
0.38 
0.46 
0.57 
0.51 
0.80 
0.81 
0.80 
0.79 
0.87 
0.81 
0.69 
0.59 
0.76 
0.87 
1.15 
0.70 
0.89 
0.55 
1.14 
0.82 
1.27 
0.63 
0.93 
0.79 

1.04 
1.10 
1.01 
0.84 
1.03 
0.87 
1.30 
0.69 
1.21 
1.56 
1.40 
1.58 
1.49 
1.29 
1.52 
1.33 
1.17 
1.19 
1.39 
1.47 
1.01 
1.53 
0.62 
1.84 
2.09 
1.71 
1.47 
1.68 
3.91 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


0.00 
1.18 
1.69 
1.69 
1.74 
1.75 
1.76 
1.81 
1.86 
1.87 
1.89 
1.97 
2.03 
2.06 
2.19 
2.23 
2.24 
2.25 
2.29 
2.29 
2.34 
2.46 
2.47 
2.48 
2.49 
2.54 
2.55 
2.59 
2.61 
2.64 
2.70 
2.79 
2.84 
2.88 
2.89 
2.89 
2.90 
2.98 
3.01 
3.01 
3.02 
3.10 
3.14 
3.18 
3.19 
3.22 
3.22 
3.36 
3.37 
3.60 
3.63 
3.72 
4.00 
4.31 
4.70 
5.28 
6.17 
6.25 
22.56 


(6) 

Per 

capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$0.00 
0.24 
0.60 
0.67 
0.78 
0.91 
0.76 
0.35 
1.26 
0.47 
0.69 
1.11 
1.28 
0.97 
0.91 
0.52 
0.30 
1.07 
0.58 
1.22 
1.04 
1.80 
1.06 
1.30 
0.82 
1.06 
0.79 
1.13 
1.20 
0.93 
0.77 
0.97 
1.15 
0.61 
0.99 
1.10 
1.58 
1.72 
1.37 
2.72 
1.22 
1.88 
1.98 
1.39 
1.97 
1.27 
1.67 
2.44 
1.14 
2.29 
0.85 
1.76 
1.96 
2.06 
1.96 
1.72 
2.21 
1.95 

18.65 


WELFARE    EXPENDITURES;    AID  TO   POTENTIALLY 
SELF-SUPPORTING   BLIND— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1961 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1982 

60  1961 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


2  53 

3  53 

5  53 

6  53 
S  53 
9  53 

11  53 

13  53 

14  53 

15  53 

16  53 

23  53 

25  53 

26  53 

29  53 

35  53 

42  53 

45  53 

49  53 

50  53 

51  53 

52  53 

54  53 

57  53 

58  53 

36  53 

46  53 

19  53 
56  53 

43  53 
4*  53 

53  53 
28  53 

53 

39  53 

7  53 

24  53 

33  53 
38  53 

44  53 
10  53 

30  53 

37  53 

4  53 

20  53 

21  53 

27  53 
12  53 
18  53 

17  53 

47  53 

34  53 

31  53 
41  53 

1  53 

40  53 

32  53 

22  53 

55  53 


- 


Item 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 


Alpine 

Amador 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Glenn 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Mendocino 

Modoc 

Mono 

Nevada 

San  Benito 

Santa  Clara 

Sierra 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tuolumne 

Yuba 

San  Francisco 

San  Bernardino. . 

Siskiyou 

Los  Angeles 

Yolo 

Santa  Cruz 

Sonoma 

Tulare 

Napa 

California 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Contra  Costa 

Merced 

Riverside 

San  Joaquin 

Shasta 

Fresno 

Orange 

San  Diego 

Butte 

Madera 

Marin 

Monterey 

Humboldt 

Lassen 

Lake 

Solano 

Sacramento 

Placer 

Santa  Barbara... 

Alameda 

San  Mateo 

Plumas 

Mariposa 

Ventura 


13) 


Dollar 
amount 


2 
3 
4 
1 
4in 
2 

12 
3 

10, 
9, 
2, 

16. 
9, 

25, 
5, 


$0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

,927.00 

353.00 

,903.00 

991.00 

.212.00 

,340.00 

,768.00 

469.00 

975.00 

,831.00 

240.00 

,295.00 

,590.00 

013.00 

077.00 

186.00 

851.00 

588.00 

006.00 

180.00 

069.00 

219.00 

262.00 

491.00 

394.00 

204.00 

187.00 

518.00 

366.00 

970.00 

511.00 

547.00 

281.00 

136.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 
0.02 

0.02 
0.02 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.02 
0.03 
0.02 
0.03 
0.04 
0.03 
0.02 
0.02 
0.03 
0.02 
0.05 
0.04 
0.05 
0.05 
0.05 
0.10 
0.06 
0.06 
0.12 
0.27 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.01 
0.02 
0.03 
0.03 
0.04 
0.04 
0.04 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0.08 
0.08 
0.08 
0.08 
0.09 
0.09 
0.10 
0.10 
0.10 
0.11 
0.13 
0.15 
0.16 
0.20 
0.21 
0.29 
0.35 
0.98 


(6) 

Per 

capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


|0  mi 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.03 
0.02 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.04 
0.01 
0.02 
0.05 
0.05 
0.01 
0.02 
0.03 
0.03 
0.09 
0.02 
0.04 
0.05 
0.03 
0.08 
0.04 
0.13 
0.26 
0.23 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  bv  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 
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TABLE  40 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES:    AID  TO  AGED 
1961-62 

California  Counties 


TABLE  41 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES:    HOME   FOR  AGED 
1961-62 

California  Counties 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  .1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


2  54 

7  54 

8  54 

40  54 

21  54 
58  54 

42  54 
47  54 

14  54 
1  54 

34  54 

10  54 

24  54 

12  54 

15  54 

50  54 

56  54 

37  54 

16  54 
6  54 

25  54 

52  54 

11  54 

32  54 

13  54 

38  54 
54 

27  54 
55  54 

41  54 
23  54 

51  54 

14  54 
46  54 
36  54 

57  54 

26  54 

53  54 

15  51 
31  54 

19  54 

54  54 

20  54 
1!)  51 
45  54 

35  51 
is  51 

9  51 

28  54 

33  54 

39  54 

17  51 
30  51 

4  54 

5  54 

3  54 

29  54 

43  54 

22  54 


(2) 


Item 


Alpine 

Contra  Costa.  __ 

Del  Norte 

San  Mateo 

Marin 

San  Francisco.  _ 

Santa  Clara 

Solano 

Inyo 

Alameda 

Sacramento 

Fresno 

Merced 

Humboldt 

Kern 

Sutter 

Yolo 

San  Diego 

King? 

Colusa 

Modoc 

Trinity 



Plumas 

Imperial 

San  Joaquin  ... 

California 

Monterej 

Ventura 

Santa  Barbara.. 

Mendocino 

Tehama 

Shasta 

Siskiyou. 

San  Bernardino. 

Yuba 

Mono 

Tulare 

Lassen.. 

Placer 

Los  Angeles 

Tuolumne 

Madera 

Stanislaus 

Sierra    

San  Benito 

Sonoma 

El  Dorado 

Napa.. 

Riverside 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Lake 

Orange 

Butte  

Calaveras 

Amador 

Xevada 

Santa  Cruz 

Mariposa 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$8,883.00 
274,655.00 
210,060.00 
860,810.00 
069,909.00 
215,015.00 
032,080.00 
238,627.00 
294,381.00 
625,313.00 
520,627.00 
563,371 .00 
657,234.00 
584,715.00 
584,134.00 
732,183.00 
991,712.00 
942,638  00 
139,578.00 
344,494.00 
188,128.00 
155,768  i'ii 

149,807  00 
216,844.00 
or.!. 573. on 
403.344.00 
514,670.00 

525,370.00 

264,531.00 
011,422  "ii 
661,321.00 
260.711.  U(l 
741,886.00 
560,895.00 
827,465.00 

45,030.00 
,241,482.00 
234,833.00 
058,564.00 
,538,440.00 

173,614.00 
288,924  mi 
954,279.00 

51,423.00 

515,002  00 
560,581.00 

253,075.00 
,356,747.00 

300,039.00 
734,839.00 

.is7.iK7.on 

291,775.00 
280,126.00 
802,972.00 
202,224.00 
233,632.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


3.72 
10.41 
10.41 
9.45 
9.52 
6.79 
12.54 
14.34 
12.56 
17.25 
15.70 
18.30 
15.37 
11.61 
13  00 
17.95 
13.21 
15.27 
16.56 
11.31 
9.58 
7.90 
10.94 
8.46 
13  66 
18.48 

13.08 
12.59 
14.05 
16.73 

Hi.  '.II 
16.50 
14.37 
22.04 

21.11 
2 .  89 
22.78 
11.47 
17. OS 
18.90 
19.09 
20.06 
25.22 
7.71 
13.53 
20.65 
12.87 
21.73 
21.98 
22.57 
27.81 
14.41 
27.24 
17.55 
13.71 
25.46 
28.43 
23.23 


(51 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


21.49 
26.56 
28.10 
29.69 
31.58 
31.63 
32.43 
33.38 
34.37 
34.57 
36.38 
36.38 
38.20 
38.50 
38.54 
38.82 
39.98 

Hi.  2.5 

lo.7:; 
41.31 
H.39 
II.  19 
1 1 .  76 
12.02 
43.15 
43.19 
il.  17 

16  25 

46.41 
46.47 

17.31 

17.  I.' 
17.71 

17  vs 

18.01 

1-    I!.", 

48.99 
49.09 
49.55 
19.93 
50.35 
50.56 
51.11 
52.44 
53.09 
53.37 
53.59 
54.75 
57.25 

in  28 
62.98 
63.16 
65.54 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$17.76 
9.53 
11.67 
5.80 
6.41 
16.39 
•  9.25 
8.54 
25.16 
14.39 
13.25 
19.43 
17.40 
14.65 
18.30 
2(1.45 
13.29 
10.22 
19.02 
27.78 
23.81 
16.39 
18.03 
18.85 
13.69 
20.61 
15.29 

io.7n 
10.61 
20.14 
24.04 
18.89 
21.82 
19.15 
19.74 
17.31 
30.12 
17.14 
16.56 
16.65 
30.95 
31.20 

24.48 

15.77 
22.13 
16.01 
17.77 
20.95 
25.19 
18.34 
7.35 
35.42 
25.82 
26.42 
35.37 
34. 4»i 
17.  68 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

tin  1962 

(in  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

mi  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

'.(i  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


6  55 

7  55 
9  55 

11  55 

12  55 

13  55 

15  55 

16  55 

17  55 

18  55 

19  55 

20  55 

22  55 

23  55 

24  55 

25  55 

26  55 

27  55 

29  55 

30  55 

31  55 

32  55 

33  55 

34  55 

35  55 

38  55 

39  55 
41  55 

12  55 

13  55 

15  55 

16  55 

17  65 

48  55 

49  55 

50  55 

51  55 

52  55 

55  55 

56  65 

57  55 

36  55 
11  55 
10  66 

55 

51  55 

28  66 

37  55 

53  55 
10  55 

1  55 

21  55 

8  55 

14  55 

58  55 


(2) 


Item 


Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. .. 

El  Dorado 

Glenn 

Humboldt..... . 

Imperial 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Niu no    

Monterey 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  ( Ilara     .. 

Santa  Cruz 

Sierra -. 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama 

Trinity 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

San  Bernardino. 

Shasta 



California 

Tuolumne 

Napa... _. 

San  Diego 

Tulare 

San  Mateo 

Alameda 

Marin 

Del  Norte 

Inyo 

San  Francisco.  _ 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 

0.00 

o.oo 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

27,781. no 

13,996.00 

144,121.00 

,395,670.00 

27.iino.no 

94,241.00 

,400,461.00 

572,289.00 

613,884.00 

,713,723.00 

320.217.00 

85,513.00 

128,581.00 

,252,930.00 


(4) 

(5) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

of 

of 

total 

welfare 

expen- 

expen- 

ditures 

ditures1 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

o.oo 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

o.oo 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.05 

0.12 

0.18 

0.51 

0.34 

0.69 

2.21 

1.12 

2 ,  B8 

1.63 

3.94 

1.79 

4.69 

2.48 

5.21 

2.02 

6.37 

4.70 

9.42 

2.84 

9.45 

4.24 

11.44 

5.48 

15.01 

3.48 

16.19 

NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-6X, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  bv  percentaue  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961- 
s  hi  ament  o,  calculated. 
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TABLE  42 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES:    TOTAL   AID    FOR 
AGED   PROGRAM— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


TABLE  43 

WELFARE    EXPENDITURES: 

1961-62 


GENERAL    RELIEF 


California  Counties 


■■I  iter 


60  1962 

60  1962 

- 
- 

p  1969 

P  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1%2 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

00  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 
! 

60  1962 

■  1962 

■  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 
60  1962 

- 

60  1962 

- 

- 

gj  |9S2 


2  56 

7  56 

42  56 

47  55 

40  56 
34  56 

10  56 

24  56 

12  56 

15  56 

50  55 
•  ' 

56  56 

16  56 
6  56 

21  56 

25  56 
52  56 

11  55 
32  56 

13  56 

36  56 
1  56 

27  56 

37  56 
55  56 

41  56 
56 

23  56 

51  56 

44  55 
46  56 

57  56 
36  56 

26  56 
■  ' 

18  56 
31  56 

19  56 

20  56 

14  56 
49  56 

45  56 
35  56 

a  ■ 

9  56 

54  55 

53  56 

33  55 

39  56 

17  56 

30  56 

B  " 

4  56 

3  56 

29  56 

43  56 


. 


Item 


.:_"  .:  ". 


Alpine 

Centra  C<xta 

Santa  Clara 

Solano 

San  Mateo 

Sacramento 

Fresno 

Merced 

Humioidt 

Kern 

•     

Del  Norte 

Yolo 





Marin 

Modoe 

■ 

Glenn 

Plumas 

Imperial 

San  Joaquin 

Alameda 

Monterey 

San  Diego 

\  ectura 

Santa  Barbara 

California 

Mendocino 

Tehama 

Shasta 

Siskiyou 

Yuba 

San  Bernardino 

Mono 

San  Francisco 


Placer 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 



Miiiiilini 

-    a     

San  Benito 

Btram 

FJ  Dorado 

Tuolumne 

Tulare 

San  Luis  Obispo. . 

|  Lake 

i  Orange 

Napa 



!   Calaveras 

flwtrinr 

Nevada 

Santa  Crui 

Mariposa 


-  ."•  555.00 

1.235.- -_ 
3.474.694.00 
■  \      .- 

.492.00 

134.00 
"15.00 
.34.00 

-  :  1S3.00 

295.603.00 
991,712.00 
1.13v  ' 

344,494.00 

1.390.126.00 

188,129 

155,7  ■ 

349.807.00 

216,844.00 

1,061,573.00 

5.403.344.00 

17.339.036.00 

1,943,313.00 

13.343.102.00 

2.525.370.00 

.  .    ,531.00 

274.910.340.00 

1.011.422.00 

661.321.00 

_•   .740.00 

741,886.00 

-.-.455.00 

-576.00 

45.030.00 

-    45.00 

.      533.00 

-564.00 

-.440.00 

2881924.00 

422.962.00 

--.279.00 

51.423.00 

250.82 

3,515,002.00 

560,581.00 

501.514.00 

5313.771 .00 

7.35-  "  " 

2,300.039.00 

■      • 

87    J7 

1.347.316.00 

287,393.00 

.      '■' 

.-    126.00 

802. -". 

3.202.224.00 

.     ,632.00 


(4) 
Per- 

of 

-.'.- '  - 
:  tares 


3.72 
10.41 
12.54 
14.34 

! 

15.70 
18.65 
15.37 
11.61 
13.00 
17.95 
14.65 
13.21 
16.56 
11.31 
12.36 
r- 

7.90 
4 

8.46 

i    -:  G 

18.48 
21.96 
13.08 
17.06 
12.59 
14.05 

16.73 
16.94 
16.68 
14.37 
21.11 
22.10 

.  ■ 
10.27 
11.47 
17  • 
18.90 
20.06 
18.05 
25.22 

7.74 
13.53 
.       " 

20.22 

25.27 
-  ■ 
22.57 
27  - 
14.41 
23.36 

17.55 
13.71 
25.45 
_■    - 
23.23 


Per- 

of 

•  -'.:.:■ 

•  .'•:- 
:.:.:--: 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
-  ttare 
expen- 

:."  .:— 


21.49 
26.56 
32.43 

36.06 
36.38 

38.20 
38.50 

•  ' 
38.82 
39.54 
39.98 
40.23 
40.73 
41.04 
41.31 
41.39 
41.49 
41.76 
42.02 
43.15 
44.00 

- 
-:  -- 
45.30 
45.40 
46.25 
46.44 
46.98 
47.33 
-"  ■- 
17 
"  I 
"  ■_ 
47.88 
48.01 
48.05 
49.09 
49.39 
4f-.5o 
49.93 
50.35 
50.55 
51.41 
r:  -- 
53.02 
53.09 
53.37 
53.59 
54.75 
55.3' 
57.25 
55.25 
61.29 
62.98 
63.16 
65.54 


9.53 
25 

5.54 
i  " 
13.25 
I  90 
17.40 
14.65 
18.30 
20.45 
16.42 
13.29 
19.02 

5.33 
23.81 
16.39 
18.03 

■  ■' 
13.69 
20.61 
18.31 

9.40 
11.42 
10.70 
10.61 
16.08 
20.14 
24.04 
19.10 
21  -. 
19.74 
19.20 
17.31 
.-  -■ 
17.14 
16.56 
16.65 
31.20 
36.15 
30.08 

15.77 
22.13 
16.01 
32.77 
33.41 
20.95 
U 

7.35 
19.11 
35.42 
25.82 

26.42 
35.37 
34.46 

47.68 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1  62 

50  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

50  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

B0  1962 

BO  I D62 

B0  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


35  57 

53  57 
- 

20  57 

16  57 

8  57 

22  57 
57 

51  57 


4  57 

3  57 

47  57 
15  57 

56  57 

43  57 

44  57 

■" 

46  57 

48  57 

49  57 
33  57 


31  57 

35  57 

5  57 

39  57 

41  57 

10  57 

9  57 

1  57 

12  57 

13  57 
23  57 

57 

58  57 

34  57 


- 


Item 


o. 


27  57 

37  57 

40  57 

19  57 

21  57 

30  57 

2'  57 

50  57 


54  57 

45  57 

14  57 

32  57 

17  57 

26  57 

52  57 

25  57 

6  57 

11  57 


San  Joaquin 

Tulare 

Nevada 

Madera 

Kings 

Del  Norte 

Mariposa 

San  Bernardino.. 

Tehama 

Yuba 

Butte 

Amador 

Solano 

Kern 

Yolo 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Lassen 

Merced 

Siskiycu 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Riverside 

Ventura 

Placer 

San  Benito 

Calaveras 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 
Santa  Barbara, .. 

Fresno 

El  Dorado 

Alameda 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Mendocino 

California 

San  Francisco.  ._ 

Sacramento 

Santa  Clara 

Alpine 

Monterey 

San  Diego 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Orange 

Napa 



Contra  Costa ... 

Tuolumne 





Plumas 

Lake 

Mono 

Trinity 

Modoc 

Colusa 

Glenn 


Dollar 
imc  nil 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


$131,508.00 
119,670.00 

29.654.00 

37.119.00 

12,285.00 

6,409.00 

.  -.335.00 

27.322.00 

34,076.00 

116,372.00 

9,280.00 

75.752.00 

315,187.00 

59,470.00 

122.224.00 

67,753.00 

.     i 

108,435.00 

39,470.00 

1*1.050.00 

27  /-45.00 

396,897.00 

164,124.00 

64.972.00 

16,101.00 

16.476.00 

141,892.00 

166,895.00 

743,242.00 

41,003.00 

1.521.861.00 

171.164.00 

108,882.00  I 

104.272.00  i 

28,967,024.00  I 

1.904,191.00  | 

1,048,093.00 

1,105.175.00 

2,190.00 

232.S10.00 

1,610.431.00 

533.322.00 

12,954.819.00 

198,984.00 

721,019.00 

168,305.00 

143.661.00 

1,230,044.00 

74.205. 00 

11,722.00 

99,689.00 

64,665.00 

193,055.00 

16.091.00 

_•  581.00 
265,453.00 

272.878.00 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


0.44 
0.52 
0.45 
0.46 
0.53 
0.60 
0.63 
0.88 
0.70 
D.tt 
0.96 
0.45 
0.87 
0.73 
0.79 
1.08 
0.88 
0.59 
1.00 
0.76 
1.06 
1.37 
1.18 

■ 
1.04 
0.86 
0.99 
1.39 
1.03 
1.79 
0.94 
1.92 
1.25 
1.40 
1.72 

1.06 
2.18 
1.97 
0.91 
1.56 
2.05 
1.76 
2.30 
1.77 
1.60 
2.91 
3.52 
2.99 
2.99 
1.76 
4.25 
2.52 
7.30 
1.03 
4.32 
6.55 

B.53 


1.05 
1.09 
1.11 
1.12 
1.31 
1.64 
1.79 
1.90 
1.91 
1.95 
2.02 
2.03 
2.04 
2.17 
2.39 
2.41 
2.47 
2.48 
2.49 
2.51 
2.60 
2.70 
2.86 
2.94 
2.94 
3.23 
3.28 
3.29 
3.33 
3.57 
3.76 
3.86 
4.15 
4.30 
4.76 

n 

4.93 
5.07 
5.09 
5.29 
5.32 
5.39 
5.53 
5.85 
5.87 
6.08 
7.04 
7.61 
7.64 
7.67 
11.38 
11.64 
12.45 
14.07 
17.06 
22.63 
28.24 
31.38 
32.37 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$0.50 
0.68 
0.62 
0.71 
0.61 
0.68 
1.30 
0.76 
0.99 
0.81 
1.25 
0.87 
0.52 
1.03 
0.79 
1.31 
1.00 
0.88 
1.13 
1.16 
1.14 
1.64 
1.13 
0.69 
1.01 
1.01 
1.45 
1.55 
0.78 
1.90 
1.17 
1.60 
1.58 
1.40 
2.07 
1.69 
2.55 
1.84 
1.45 
4.38 
1.12 
1.37 
1.08 
2.03 
1.19 
0.81 
2.38 
4.01 
2.74 
4.85 
5.58 
8.52 
5.62 
12.70 
6.15 
8.96 
16.27 
21.40 
14.06 


NOTES : 

-  Ranked  bv  f ereentaee  of  welfare  expenditures.  .      .„,__, 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller.  Counties  of  California,  19bi-S*. 
Sacramento,  calculated. 


NOTES:  ,       ,r 

i  Banked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures.  . 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  oj  California,  1961-0*. 
:::ento,  calculated. 
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Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation 


TABLE  44 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES:    AID  TO   CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


TABLE  45 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES:    BURIALS,  CEMETERY 
AND  VETERANS1— 1961-62 

California  Counties 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


2    58 

16  58 

40  58 

41  58 
55  58 
58    58 

5    58 

4    58 

22    58 

17  58 
8    58 

54  58 
29  59 
53  58 
52  58 
28  58 
57  58 
14    58 

24  58 

43  58 

50  58 
20    58 

46  58 

25  58 

51  58 
56    58 

31  58 

47  58 

18  58 
11     58 

44  58 

36  58 
3    58 

6  58 
13  58 
35    58 

9    58 

45  58 
23  58 
34    58 

38  58 
1     58 

37  58 
58 

32  58 

33  58 
30    58 

19  58 

7  58 
10  58 
15    58 

39  58 
49  59 
48    58 

26  58 
42  58 
21     58 

27  58 
12    58 


(2) 


Item 


Alpine 

Kings 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara-. 

Ventura 

San  Francisco.  _ 

Calaveras 

Butte 

Mariposa 

Lake 

Del  Norte 

Tuolumne 

Nevada 

Tulare... 

Trinity.. 

Napa 

Yuba.... 

Inyo 

Merced 

Santa  Cruz 

Sutter 

Madera 

Siskiyou 

Modoc 

Tehama 

Yolo 

Placer 

Solano 

Lassen 

Glenn 

Shasta 

San  Bernardino. 

Amador 

Colusa 

Imperial 

San  Benito 

El  Dorado 

Sierra 

Mendocino 

Sacramento 

San  Joaquin 

Alameda 

San  Diego 

California 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa 

Fresno 

Kern 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Stanislaus 

Sonoma 

Mono 

Santa  Clara 

Marin 

Monterey 

Humboldt 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
831.00 
19,996.00 
1,298.00 
4,937.00 
2,877.00 
4,026.00 
5,484.00 
47,872.00 
1,703.00 
11,063.00 
8,233.00 
4,399.00 
23,075.00 
28,301.00 
10,895.00 
15,045.00 
9,286.00 
2,751.00 
9,144.00 
16,234.00 
14,340.00 
26,912.00 
3,715.00 
6,793.00 
22,172.00 
214,020.00 
4,545.00 
8,578.00 
25,832.00 
5,165.00 
11,701.00 
1,114.00 
23,865.00 
229,241.00 
150,317.00 
520,997.00 
408,289.00 
8,830,858.00 
7,705.00 
242,035.00 
209,480.00 
3,932,465.00 
287,967.00 
406,381.00 
298,707.00 
89,507.00 
232,054.00 
167,603.00 
2,507.00 
645,672.00 
107,007.00 
151,312.00 
145,410.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.04 

0.16 

0.12 

0.18 

0.14 

0.16 

0.17 

0.20 

0.08 

0.19 

0.21 

0.18 

0.21 

0.25 

0.26 

0.23 

0.17 

0.14 

0.23 

0.21 

0.23 

0.31 

0.18 

0.21 

0.28 

0.44 

0.22 

0.28 

0.33 

0.27 

0.26 

0.16 

0.39 

0.47 

0.51 

0.65 

0.52 

0.30 
0.72 
0.46 
0.69 
0.70 
0.98 
0.69 
0.87 
1.18 
0.98 
0.16 
1.15 
0.95 
1.01 
1.06 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures1 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.16 

0.34 

0.36 

0.36 

0.38 

0.41 

0.43 

0.43 

0.45 

0.46 

0.47 

0.51 

0.53 

0.55 

0.57 

0.57 

0.59 

0.60 

0.64 

0.65 

0.65 

0.72 

0.75 

0.80 

0.81 

0.95 

0.99 

1.01 

1.02 

1.03 

1.07 

1.08 

1.09 

1.10 

1.20 

1.32 

1.36 

1.45 

1.48 

1.74 

1.76 

1.77 

1.78 

1.95 

2.06 

2.07 

2.32 

2.41 

2.65 

2.97 

3.15 

3.46 

3.53 


(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


SO.  00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.07 
0.21 
0.26 
0.32 
0.15 
0.26 
0.24 
0.27 
0.17 
0.15 
0.19 
0.37 
0.24 
0.30 
0.30 
0.36 
0.27 
0.34 
0.33 
0.21 
0.22 
0.18 
0.27 
0.35 
0.32 
0.38 
0.42 
0.69 
0.33 
0.32 
0.33 
0.53 
0.47 
0.40 
0.57 
0.55 
0.34 
0.51 
0.67 
0.68 
0.23 
0.61 
0.64 
1.04 
0.97 
0.98 
1.40 
1.05 
0.96 
0.84 
0.64 
0.73 
1.34 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


12  59 

13  59 
1 1  5!) 

15  59 

16  59 

18  59 

19  59 
21  59 

24  59 

25  59 

33  59 

34  59 

35  59 

37  59 

39  59 

40  59 

44  59 

45  59 

48  59 
51  59 

53  59 

54  59 

55  59 
58  59 

36  59 

42  59 
59 

3  59 

46  59 

30  59 
7  59 

31  59 

17  59 

32  59 

38  59 

43  59 

49  59 

28  59 
27  59 

41  59 

10  59 

29  59 
6  59 

50  59 

22  59 
57  59 

23  59 
17  59 

11  59 
8  59 

20  59 

56  59 

26  59 

52  59 


(2) 


Item 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Butte 

Calaveras 

El  Dorado 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Merced 

Modoc 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Diego.. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Sin  Mateo 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Sonoma 

Tehama 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

San  Francisco 

San  Bernardino.. 

Santa  Clara 

California 

Amador 

Siskiyou 

Orange 

Contra  Costa 

Placer 

Solano 

Plumas 

San  Joaquin 

Santa  Cruz 

Stanislaus 

Napa 

Monterey 

Santa  Barbara... 

Fresno 

Nevada 

Colusa 

Sutter 

Mariposa 

Yuba 

Mendocino 

Lake 

Glenn 

Del  Norte 

Madera 

Yolo 

Mono 

Trinity 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
1,110.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
20.00 
0.00 
0.00 
100.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
3,622.00 
2,640.00 
121,789.00 
125.00 
345.00 
3,929.00 
5,402.00 
992.00 
1,770.00 
250.00 
5,380.00 
2,222.00 
6,936.00 
1,895.00 
3,725.00 
5,276.00 
22,795.00 
1,360.00 
1,072.00 
2,723.00 
584.00 
3,045.00 
4,393.00 
2,893.00 
2,692.00 
2,480.00 
10,046.00 
11,099.00 
995.00 
9,873.00 


(4) 
Per- 
centage 
of 
total 
expen- 
ditures 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

o.co 

0.00 

o.co 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 
0.00 
0.01 
0.01 
0.03 
0.03 
0.02 
0.03 
0.05 
0.04 
0.03 
0.06 
0.05 
0.07 
0.07 
0.10 
0.08 
0.12 
0.15 
0.14 
0.06 
0.50 


(5) 
Per- 
centage 

of 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures2 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62 

Sacramento,  calculated. 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.06 

0.07 

0.08 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.12 

0.14 

0.16 

0.17 

0.20 

0.21 

0.31 

0.33 

0.38 

0.44 

1.05 

2.62 


(6) 


$0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.01 
0.01 
0.00 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.04 
0.02 
0.01 
0.02 
0.05 
0.05 
0.08 
0.07 
0.11 
0.07 
0.08 
0.19 
0.13 
0.13 
0.24 
0.14 
0.38 
1.03 


NOTES: 

1  Includes  some  veterans  expenditures  for  burial,  etc. 

2  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures. 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 
Sacramento,  calculated. 
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TABLE  46 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES:   OTHER   WELFARE 
1961-62 

California  Counties 


(1) 


Computer 
controls 


60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 

60  1962 


6  60 

17  60 

29  60 

32  60 

39  60 

51  60 

52  60 

57  60 

55  60 

14  60 

3  60 

30  60 

10  60 

36  60 

4  60 

37  60 
50  60 

19  60 
35  60 

26  60 
13  60 
12  60 

47  60 

33  60 
25  60 

7  60 

53  60 
60 

27  60 

44  60 

15  60 

20  60 

42  60 

31  60 

28  60 

48  60 

23  60 
9  60 
2  60 

49  60 

18  60 

34  60 

38  60 
41  60 

45  60 

43  60 
1  60 

22  60 

54  60 

24  60 

16  60 

58  60 

11  60 

21  60 

56  60 

40  60 

5  60 

46  60 

8  60 


(2) 


Item 


Colusa 

Lake 

Nevada 

Plumas 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Yuba 

Ventura 

Inyo 

Amador 

Orange.. 

Fresno 

San  Bernardino... 

Butte 

San  Diego 

Sutter 

Los  Angeles 

San  Benito 

Mono. 

Imperial 

Humboldt. 

Solano 

Riverside 

Modoc 

Contra  Costa 

Tulare 

California 

Monterey 

Shasta 

Kern 

Madera 

Santa  Clara 

Placer 

Napa 

Sonoma 

Mendocino 

El  Dorado 

Alpine 

Stanislaus 

Lassen 

Sacramento 

San  Joaquin 

Santa  Barbara 

Sierra 

Santa  Cruz 

Alameda 

Mariposa 

Tuolumne 

Merced 

Kings 

San  Francisco 

Glenn 

Marin 

Yolo 

San  Mateo 

Calaveras 

Siskiyou 

Del  Norte 


(3) 


Dollar 
amount 


$0.00 

0.00 

52.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,228.00 

195.00 

303.00 

17,700.00 

145,659.00 

163,377.00 

47,040.00 

256,146.00 

17,165.00 

,223,819.00 

5,062.00 

979.00 

29,118.00 

62,497.00 

59,432.00 

222,894.00 

8,589.00 

365,654.00 

251,941.00 

559,454.00 

105,467.00 

66,687.00 

387,306.00 

72,889.00 

611,768.00 

62,649.00 

72,183.00 

226,071.00 

75,342.00 

38,055.00 

1,469.00 

356,322.00 

17,805.00 

751,272.00 

455,737.00 

203,034.00 

4,191.00 

205,999.00 

,631,967.00 

17,016.00 

49,411.00 

226,679.00 

173,154.00 

,693,263.00 

63,846.00 

322,146.00 

252,368.00 

,109,016.00 

67,404.00 

237,448.00 

122,640.00 


(4) 

(5) 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

of 

of 

total 

welfare 

expen- 

expen- 

ditures 

ditures' 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.02 

0.01 

0.06 

0.03 

0.14 

0.35 

0.70 

0.34 

0.73 

0.38 

0.81 

0.32 

0.85 

0.42 

0.91 

0.39 

1.00 

0.27 

1.01 

0.06 

1.03 

0.37 

1.15 

0.45 

1.51 

0.68 

1.60 

0.66 

1.60 

0.43 

1.88 

0.89 

2.27 

1.09 

2.29 

2.40 

0.71 

2.41 

0.86 

2.44 

0.90 

2.67 

1.13 

2.77 

1.09 

2.82 

1.01 

2.84 

1.25 

3.02 

1.32 

3.25 

1.24 

3.44 

0.87 

3.49 

0.61 

3.55 

1.81 

3.56 

0.86 

3.63 

1.56 

3.63 

1.55 

3.64 

1.26 

4.06 

0.63 

4.06 

1.82 

4.06 

2.06 

4.14 

1.69 

4.77 

1.99 

5.11 

2.10 

5.22 

2.51 

6.11 

1.50 

6.97 

1.99 

7.57 

2.86 

9.51 

3.36 

10.17 

3.66 

11.51 

4.05 

13.45 

4.60 

15.15 

6.08 

16.40 

(6) 

Per 
capita 
welfare 
expen- 
ditures 


$0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.01 
0.02 
0.02 
0.37 
0.29 
0.50 
0.21 
0.47 
0.34 
0.31 
0.37 
0.37 
0.57 
0.41 
0.63 
1.08 
0.81 
1.44 
0.85 
0.51 
0.99 
1.26 
1.76 
0.80 
0.98 
1.02 
1.42 
1.50 
1.08 
2.93 
2.16 
1.29 
1.32 
1.73 
0.95 
1.99 
2.21 
1.72 
3.47 
3.22 
2.38 
2.89 
3.61 
3.29 
1.93 
3.38 
2.25 
5.96 
6.98 
6.81 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percentage  of  welfare  expenditures.  .      „„„,.„. 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 

San  Francisco,  all  of  the  counties  named  are  either 
agricultural-extractive  or  timber  economy  counties. 
Table  47  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  per  capita  expendi- 
tures for  four  of  the  major  welfare  functions  for 
which  these  counties  spent  their  funds. 


Welfare  and  the  Depressed  Counties 

Once  a  county  becomes  depressed  and  its  economy, 
therefore,  goes  into  decline,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  local  taxing  authority  to  fulfill 
its  obligations.  This  point  was  discussed  in  a  more 
general  way  in  Chapter  4.  Unfortunately,  at  precisely 
the  same  time  as  a  revenue  decline  faces  the  county 

TABLE  47 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SELECTED  FUNC- 
TIONS, COUNTIES  WITH  TOTAL  WELFARE  EXCESS 
OF  $50  PER   CAPITA,   1961-1962 


Per  capita 

total 

Adminis- 

Aid to 

General 

County 

welfare1 

tration 

ANC 

aged 

relief 

California 

835.42 

$3.80 

$10.43 

$16.08 

$1.69 

TehamaL    -      

51.77 

4.04 

17.95 

24.04 

0.99 

San  Francisco* 

51.83 

3.87 

14.97 

24.78 

2.55 

SutterL-    

52.68 

4.15 

20.10 

20.45 

4.01 

Fresno — 

53.41 

4.02 

22.33 

19.80 

1.90 

Santa  Cruz 

54.57 

4.94 

7.74 

34.46 

1.31 

Nevada1, 

56.16 

4.04 

11.85 

35.37 

0.62 

ModocL .- 

57.63 

3.08 

8.16 

23.81 

16.27 

Stanislaus 

60.70 

5.48 

15.97 

30.08 

1.64 

Butte1-   

61.87 

5.17 

15.41 

35.42 

1.25 

Tulare 

63.01 

4.46 

17.83 

33.41 

0.68 

TuolumneL 

63.18 

3.06 

17.23 

32.77 

4.85 

Madera 

63.56 

6.30 

16.38 

31.20 

0.71 

Colusa.. 

68.20 

3.26 

10.87 

27.78 

21.40 

Mariposa 

72.74 

7.44 

6.62 

47.68 

1.30 

Inyo 

73.18 

6.14 

17.64 

36.15 

8.52 

AlpineL_.          .    . 

82.67 

8.01 

29.80 

17.76 

4.38 

LakeL 

90.21 

8.79 

15.30 

48.34 

12.70 

NOTES: 

*  Industrial  county. 

L  Timber  county. 

Counties  in  italics  are  depressed  counties. 

1  Ordered  by  per  capita  total  welfare. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62, 

Sacramento,  calculated. 

the  costs  of  government  accelerate.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  increase  in  costs  stems  from  an  increase 
in  the  demands  made  upon  welfare  functions,  and 
upon  particular  functions  of  that  program  in  par- 
ticular. 

This  pressure  becomes  particularly  acute  for  the 
counties  with  the  smallest  population.  There  is,  for 
these  counties,  not  only  the  problem  of  only  one  in- 
dustry upon  which  to  depend;  but,  further,  there  is 
just  a  smaller  tax  base  in  every  respect. 

Table  48  is  designed  to  show  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  depressed  counties  on  certain  selected  func- 
tions. By  and  large,  these  functions  demanded  the 
bulk  of  the  counties'  welfare  moneys.  However,  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  counties  as  to  which  func- 
tion gets  the  bulk  of  their  funds.  There  is,  further,  a 
very  definite  difference  in  the  percentage  that  welfare 
constitutes  of  the  total  county  budget. 

The  table  is  ordered  by  the  percentage  that  wel- 
fare expenditures  constitute  of  all  county  expendi- 
tures. The  range  is  from  Sierra  County  which  spends 
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only  15.50  percent  of  its  money  on  welfare  to  Stanis- 
laus which  spends  50.91  percent.  Of  the  12  counties,  3 
of  the  4  highest — spending  over  40  percent  of  their 
budgets  for  welfare — are  agricultural-extractive  econ- 
omy counties. 

This  range  is  just  as  apparent  when  the  expendi- 
tures are  viewed  on  a  per  capita  basis.   San  Diego, 


which  Avas  the  only  one  of  the  12  to  spend  less  than  the 
statewide  average,  spent  $25.27  per  capita,  while 
Madera  spent  $63.56.  The  spread  is  not  quite  so 
broad  if  one  excludes  San  Diego  and  attends  to  only 
figures  for  the  less  populated  counties.  Then  one  finds 
that  it  cost  Lassen  County  $35.79  per  capita  and 
Madera  $63.56.  The  exclusion  of  San  Diego  in  this 


TABLE  48 

WELFARE   EXPENDITURES   IN    DEPRESSED  COUNTIES 
SELECTED   ITEMS,  1961-1962 


County 

Welfare 

as  percent 

of  total 

expenditure1 

Total 
welfare 

per 
capita 

Adminis- 
tration 
as  percent 
of  welfare 

Adminis- 
tration 
as  percent 

of  total 
expenditure 

ANC 

as  percent 

welfare 

ANC 
as  percent 

of  total 
expenditure 

Aid  to 

aged  as 

percent  of 

welfare 

Aid  to  aged 
as  percent 

of  total 
expenditure 

General 

relief 

as  percent 

welfare 

General 

relief 

as  percent 

of  total 
expenditure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

California . 

835.42 

49.04 
39.60 
45.14 
35.79 
46.09 
43.55 
41.52 
25.27 
63.56 
54.57 
61.87 
60.70 

10.73 

10.16 
5.94 
8.33 

10.87 
5.30 
8.20 
6.61 

11.91 
9.92 
9 .  05 
8.36 
9.04 

3.80 

4.98 
2.35 
3.76 
3.89 
2.44 
3.57 
2.74 
3.04 
6.30 
4.94 
5.17 
5.48 

29.44 

17.01 
18.84 
25.66 
20.22 
23.02 
29.76 
30.45 
30.98 
25.77 
14.18 
24.91 
20.31 

10.43 

8.34 

7.46 
11.58 

7.23 
10.61 
12.96 
12.64 

7.92 
16.38 

7.74 
15.41 
15.97 

45.40 

49.93 
41.39 
41.76 
47.88 
47.33 
46.25 
39.54 
44.68 
49.09 
63.16 
57.25 
49.55 

16.08 

24.48 
16.39 
18.85 
17.14 
21.82 
20.14 
16.42 
11.42 
31.20 
34.46 
35.42 
30.08 

4.78 

11.38 
22.63 
12.45 
2.48 
2.51 
4.76 
1.64 
5.39 
1.12 
2.41 
2.02 
2.70 

1.69 

5.58 
8.96 

SierraL 

TrinityL 

15.50 
19.09 
20.27 
23.95 
30.37 
36.19 
37.06 
38.19 
40.86 
45.01 
47.59 
50.91 

5.62 

.88 

MendocinoL _. 

Del  NorteL 

1 .16 
2.07 

.68 

Madera .   . 

1.37 

ButteL 

1.31 

1 .25 

1.64 

NOTES: 

*  Industrial  county. 

LTimber  county. 

'Ranked  by  Welfare  as  a  percent  of  total  expenditures. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Counties  of  California,  1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 


instance  probably  furnishes  a  truer  expression  of  the 
relative  taxpayer  burden  for  these  counties. 

One  thing  that  should  appear  in  a  depressed  econ- 
omy is  a  high  rate  of  unemployment.  This  should  be 
reflected  in  the  expenditure  figures  for  A.N.C.  Note, 
however,  that  only  3  of  the  12  counties  had  expendi- 
tures on  this  function  which  were  in  excess  of  the 
statewide  average.  San  Diego  County,  which  spent 
over  a  third  of  its  budget  on  welfare  but  was  not  one 
of  the  four  higher  percentage  counties,  spent  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  12  on  this  function.  Stan- 
islaus spent  over  50  percent  of  its  budget  on  wel- 
fare, but  only  26.31  percent  of  that  money  went  to 
this  function. 

The  other  function  that  should  reflect  the  depressed 
state  of  an  economy  is  the  expenditures  made  on  gen- 
eral relief.  The  spread  one  has  come  to  expect  is  still 
there  ranging  from  Madera  at  1.12  percent  to  Trinity 
at  22.63  percent.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  only 
four  of  the  counties — Plumas,  San  Diego,  Sierra,  and 
Trinity — exceeded  the  statewide  average  of  4.78  per- 
cent; and  only  three  exceeded  it  by  an  appreciable 
amount,  Sierra  (11.32),  Plumas  (12.45),  and  Trinity 
(22.63). 


It  is  a  different  story,  however,  when  one  turns  to 
the  figures  for  the  aid  to  the  needy  aged  function 
where  the  statewide  average  is  45.40  percent.  There  is 
loss  of  a  spread,  ranging  from  Del  Norte's  39.54  per- 
cent to  Santa  Cruz's  63.16  percent.  But,  8  of  the  12 
counties  exceeded  the  statewide  average.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  only  San  Diego  did  not  exceed  the  av- 
erage. 

Perhaps  a  better  indication  of  the  burden  that  wel- 
fare programs  represent  to  the  county  taxpayers  is 
indicated  by  the  percentage  of  county  moneys  that  go 
to  finance  them.  Table  49  indicates  these  percentages 
for  the  depressed  counties.09  It  is  ordered  by  the  per- 
cent that  county  money  represents  of  total  welfare 
funds.  Six  of  the  12  counties  exceeded  the  statewide 
average  of  25.92  percent.  The  spread  is  from  Butte 
County  which  financed  18.98  percent  of  the  total  wel- 
fare program  in  its  county,  to  Del  Norte  which  cov- 
ered 47.90  percent  of  the  cost  in  its  county.  The  sur- 
prising point  in  this  table  is  that  Del  Norte  had  the 
highest  percentage.  Table  48  shows  Del  Norte  to  be 
among  the  lowest  counties  in  expenditures  for  admin- 
istration for  which  the  county  pays  over  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost,  and  for  general  relief  for  which  the 
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jounty  picks  up  the  whole  bill.  Stanislaus,  on  the  other 
tiand  which  was  shown  to  have  expended  the  highest 
percentage  of  its  budget  on  welfare,  is  only  third 
lighest  contributor  of  county  funds  toward  financing 
he  county's  program:  and,  further,  is  well  below  the 
tatewide  average  of  what  counties  furnish. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  however,  all  but  two  of  the 
ounties  experienced  a,  higher  than  statewide  average 
mrden.  The  range  is  from  San  Diego  which  expended 
|>7.15  per  capita,  to  Del  Norte  which  spent  $19.89 

TABLE  49 

50UNTY  FUNDS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE 

EXPENDITURES  AND   PER   CAPITA   BURDENS 

IN    DEPRESSED   COUNTIES— 1961-1962 

Percent  of 
County  total  welfare 

California 25.92 

Butte  L    18.98 

Santa  Cruz 20.48 

Stanislaus 21.63 

Lassen  L    21.76 

Madera 22.64 

Mendocino  L 25.27 

Plumas  L 26.24 

San  Diego  *    27.96 

SiskiyouL 30.46 

Sierra  L 30.54 

Trinity1- 35.78 

Del  Norte  L 47.90 

TOTES  : 

Industrial  county. 

Timber  county. 
Ranked  by  percent  of  total. 

IOURCE  :  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Couni 
1961-(12,  Sacramento,  calculated. 


Per  capita 
welfare  burden 
$9.18 
11.75 
11.18 
13.13 

7.78 
14.39 
11.00 
11.84 

7.15 
14.04 
14.97 
14.17 
19.89 


es  of  California, 


)er  county  resident.  The  fact  that  Lassen  County  had 
uch  a  low  per  capita  expenditure  might  be  explained 
)y  the  fact  that  it  had  such  a  low  general  relief  ex- 
>enditure. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  was  not  designed  to  give  answers  to  par- 
icular  questions  about  government  finance,  or  about 
ocial  welfare.  In  this  sense,  the  study  is  successful. 
iVhat  the  staff  has  attempted  is  to  give  a  solution  to 
lie  problem  of  what  questions  to  ask  and  how  to 
btain  the  answers.  It  is  the  staff's  hope  that  it  has 
>een  equally  as  successful  in  this. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  intensive  application  of 
he  method  outlined  here  to  an  analysis  of  intergov- 
ernmental fiscal  relations:  a  study  which  by  its  very 
lature  would  give  answers  to  the  questions  surround- 


ing the  financing  of  social  welfare.70  This  study,  within 
its  limitations,  has  raised  a  number  of  questions.  For 
instance : 

1.  What  is  the  true  burden  borne  by  the  taxpayer 
for  social  welfare  ? 

2.  How  does  this  burden  vary  from  county  to 
county  and  region  to  region  ? 

3.  How  have  the  respective  contributions  of  the 
various  levels  of  government  to  the  financing  of 
welfare  changed  over  time  ? 

4.  What  further  changes  can  be  anticipated? 

5.  What  socioeconomic  data,  need  intense  develop- 
ment to  aid  the  answering  of  questions  about 
government  finance  ? 

6.  Do  existing  formulas  for  subvening  funds  to 
the  local  level  of  government  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  governments? 

7.  Are  present  subvention  formulas  fulfilling  the 
aim  for  which  they  were  intended? 

8.  Do  programs  of  supplemental  aid  for  the  de- 
pressed counties'  welfare  program  need  to  be 
instituted? 

9.  What  administrative  practices  on  the  part  of 
counties  are  contributing  to  the  high  percent- 
age of  welfare  costs  being  borne  by  the  county  ? 

10.  What  practices  are  adding  to  the  costs  borne  by 
the  state  ? 

11.  What  state  and  federal  regulations  are  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  variance  in  incidence? 

12.  What  programs  can  best  be  instituted  in  each 
region  to  aid  the  depressed  counties  in  reviving 
their  economies  and  thereby  relieving  the  wel- 
fare load  ? 

13.  What  programs  need  emphasis  which  will  aid 
the  individual  in  getting  off,  and  staying  off, 
the  Avelf are  rolls  ? 

This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  possibilities  for 
further  study.  These  questions  are  only  meant  to  be 
indicative  of  the  direction  that  a.  study  must  take  if 
it  is  to  furnish  the  Legislature  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  for  arriving  at  -ways  of  financing  social 
welfare  programs. 


9  See  Table  30  and  Appendix  3  and  4  for  detail. 


™  This  study  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare.  It 
is  urged  that  any  additional  work  done  by  this  committee 
be  a  joint  effort  with  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Welfare. 


CHAPTER  6 


CITY  EXPENDITURES 

Cities    basically    have    the    responsibility    for    ex-  and  the  major  expenditures  tend  to  be  on  the  con- 

penditures   pertaining  to   the   health   and   safety  of  sumer  services  including  parks  and  recreation. 

their  residents.  This  study  uses  the  same  general  ana-  For  instance,   Emeryville,   Alameda   County,   is  a 

lytic  technique  for  cities  that  was  used  for  counties.71  typical    industrial    city,     and    Piedmont,     Alameda 

That  is,  city  expenditures  are  divided  into  functions  County  is  a  typical  residential  city.  The  expenditure 

and  then  the  expenditures  and  revenues  for  each  city  structure  for  the  two  was  as  follows : 

are  analyzed  on  that  basis.  „         ,....., 

Percent  of  total  expenditures  on: 

The  discussion  for  City  expenditures  will  be  largely  Expenditure  function           Piedmont                Emeryville 

limited  to  the  cities  in  Alameda  County.  There  are  Public  health .00  5.64 

a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  First  and  foremost  is  Public  education 

that  there  are  377  cities  existing  as  incorporated  units  (library) .36  .00 

in  the  State  of  California  as  of  the  time  of  this  study,  ^jrS  and           25.15                    23.60 

and  time  precluded  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  of  them.  Natural  resources 

The  cities  in  Alameda  County  constitute  a  limited  (parks  and  recreation)  19-47  -00 
number  of  observations  and  a  fairly  wide  range  of  In  the  case  of  the  public  safety  expenditure,  the  Pied- 
types  of  cities  which  may  be  found  in  the  state.  To  mont  expenses  were  about  equally  divided  between 
this  extent  this  chapter  will  show  an  anlysis  of  a  cross-  police  and  fire  protection.  In  the  case  of  Emeryville 
section  of  California  cities.  (as  might  be  expected  of  an  industrial  city)  the  fire 
When  discussing  county  governments  there  were  6  protection  expendtures  constituted  about  60  percent 
named  industrial  counties,  21  timber  counties  or  coun-  0f  the  public  safety  expenditures  and  police  pro- 
ties  that  are  considered  timber  counties.  The  remain-  tection  about  40  percent. 

der  of  the  counties  were  basically  agricultural  and/or  The  tMrd  tvpe  of  cky  would  be  the  S0.eaUed  resi- 
extractive  in  character.  Following  that  same  gen-  dential-commercial  city  with  a  relatively  small  in- 
eral  pattern  one  may  classify  cities  into  general  dustrial  community,  a  relatively  large  commercial 
groups.  First,  there  are  the  identifiable  industrial  community,  with  a  substantial  residential  popula- 
cities,  or  cities  with  a  relatively  small  population,  tion  Expenditures  tend  to  be  relatively  comparable 
where  the  bulk  of  the  economic  activity  is  concerned  t0  tbe  Piedmont  type  grouping.  Property  taxes  bring 
with  manufacturing.  The  major  source  of  revenue  for  jn  from  40  to  55  percent  of  total  revenue.  In  the  in- 
these  cities  is  from  sales  taxes.  Further,  the  character  stance  of  residential  cities  secured  property  taxes  will 
of  the  expenditure  program  is  heavily  weighted  to-  account  for  up  to  85  percent  of  total  revenues,  while 
ward  business  services.  For  instance,  industrial  cities  for  industrial  cities  secured  property  taxes  will  ac- 
tend  to  minimize  spending  on  library,  public  health,  count  for  usually  under  20  percent  of  total  revenues, 
and  parks  and  recreation.  They  tend  to  emphasize  In  this  classification,  it  is  noted  that  there  is  no  sin- 
spending  on  fire  protection  (except  where  these  cities  gle  classifying  criterion.  The  ability  to  classify  cities 
entirely  shift  the  fire  protection  expenditure  function  dePends  «P011  the  socio-economic  structural  base_  of 

.  ■.    ,-  .      ,  v    '     v             .     .-         „„j    c+^wo  the  citv,  the  employment  characteristics  of  the  city, 

to   special   districts),   police   protection,   and   streets  - '               *    * 

the  revenue  as  well  as  the  expenditure  structure  of 
and  roads.  the  ^  The  point  -n  classify}ng  cities  js  that  failure 
The  second  general  classification  of  cities  includes  tQ  accurately  classify  cities,  or  counties,  or  other  units 
residential  cities  or  cities  with  little  industrial  or  of  g0vernment,  seems  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  con- 
commercial  activity,  where  the  entire  city  consists  of  elusion  that  they  are  all  about  the  same.  In  fact 
residences.  A  good  example  of  this  type  of  city  is  cities,  as  individuals,  have  different  needs  for  spend- 
Piedmont,  Alameda  County.  The  bulk  of  the  reve-  ing  money,  different  capacities  for  raising  money 
nue  of  this  type  of  city  comes  from  the  property  tax,  and  different  sources  of  revenue.  To  treat  all  cities 
in  California  alike  (or  all  of  any  other  local  unit  of 

n  cf.  Appendix  1. 

(101) 


102  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation 

government   alike)    and   to   develop   state   legislative  -  first  four  items  shown,  legislative,  executive,  fiscal, 

policy  based  on  the  assumption  of  similarity,  is  to  and    general    administration,    include    the    so-called 

develop  legislative  policy  relative  to  local  units  of  housekeeping    or    general    administration    items    of 

government  that  is  almost  destined  to  have  other  than  government.  For  the  City  of  Oakland,  the  housekeep- 

the  intended  results.  ing   items   or   general   administration   accounted   for 

The  point  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  develop  the  just  under  one-third  of  total  city  expenditures.  For 
general  expenditure  pattern  used  in  the  fiscal  exami-  instance,  in  Oakland  0.22  percent  (twenty-two  hun- 
nation  of  cities  in  California,  and  thereby  to  permit  dredths  of  1  percent)  of  total  expenditures  were 
individual  examination  of  the  rather  wide  variation  for  the  legislative  expenditure  function;  0.46  per- 
in  that  pattern  among  California  cities.  The  next  two  cent  of  total  expenditures  were  for  the  executive 
chapters  will  develop  somewhat  the  idea  of  types  of  function;  15.30  percent  were  for  the  fiscal  affairs 
cities,  and  the  differences  in  the  revenue  and  expen-  function ;  and  14.33  percent  for  the  general  adminis- 
diture  patterns  that  may  be  expected  in  dealing  with  tration  function.  Thus  for  Oakland  a  total  of  30.31 
California  cities.  The  idea  of  social-economic-fiscal  percent  of  total  expenditures  were  for  the  housekeep- 
classification  of  California  cities  is  presented  here  ing  or  general  administration  expenditures.  The  re- 
only  as  a  hypothesis,  since  a  thorough  examination  mainder  of  the  expenditures  amounting  to  69.69  per- 
of  this  idea  would  require  considerable  additional  cent  of  total  expenditures  were  for  public  service 
study.  The  following  discussion  simply  attempts  to  purposes,  as  indicated  by  the  other  expenditure  items 
present  the  structure  by  which  such  analysis  could  be  in  the  Oakland  expenditure  table, 
made,  and  with  which  historical  trend  analysis  as  The  city  expenditures  on  public  service,  for  ex- 
well  as  prediction  of  fiscal  and  economic  data  for  penditnros  designed  to  aid  or  to  regulate  the  public, 
California  cities  would  be  practicable.  primarily  health  and  safety  expenditures   included 

In  Appendix  5  all  of  the  data  for  each  of  the  cities  (taken  from  City  Expenditure  Appendix,  Oakland, 

are  laid  out  the  same  way.  Thus,  for  general  illustra-  Alameda  County)  : 

tive  purposes,  let  us  turn  to  the  City  of  Oakland,  a  Percent  of  total 

relatively   large   metropolitan    city.    Oakland   had   a  Tf°"'"'/    ,,  expenditure 

,    ,.  „    ,  „    ..  ,  „„„__..„  Public  health 1.99 

population,  as  ot  the  time  of  this  study,  of  367,548.  A  Public  safety  35.25 

reference  to  the  City  of  Oakland  (Appendix  5)  will  Justice  _  _ .28 

.     ,.  ,.    .   ,      x1         ,,  ,  '  J  Education    (library)    3.74 

indicate  immediately  that  the  general  format  for  ex-  Transportation,  roads,  public  works 16.50 

penditure  development  is  precisely  that  as  developed  Natural  resources:  parks  _.  11.87 

for  the  counties.  That  is,  the  first  column  on  the  page  i>„biic  service  program  expenditures73 69.69 

is  computer  control.  Column  No.  2  is  the  name  of  the 

expenditure  function.  Of  the   public   health   expenditures  amounting   to 

There  are  four  general  operations  or  housekeep-  $779,132  only  $20,899  was  an  expenditure  on  the 
ing  functions  associated  with  cities.  The  legislative  health  service  itself.  It  might  be  well  to  note  that  for 
function  includes  the  mayor-council.  Second,  the  exec-  a11  of  the  cities  in  tbe  state>  the  health  service  expen- 
sive function  includes  the  city  manager/adminis-  diture  was  a  relatively  nominal  item, 
tration.  Third,  is  the  fiscal  affairs  function.  The  fiscal  The  next  item  shown  is  public  safety  expenditures 
affairs  of  a  particular  city  would  include  all  depart-  including  a  breakdown  to  show  expenditures  for  the 
ments  concerned  with  handling  or  auditing  moneys  police  department  and  the  expenditures  for  the  fire 
and  property  management.  The  final  item  of  the  so-  department.  Expenditures  for  police  protection  in- 
called  housekeeping  element  is  general  administra-  eluded  $7,024,887  or  17.97  percent  of  total  city 
tion.  General  administration  here  includes  the  clerk's  expenditures.  Fire  protection  expenditures  were 
office,  anything  having  to  do  with  personnel  admin-  $5,931,380  amounting  to  15.17  percent  of  total  city 
istration,  and  so  forth.  expenditures.   Total   expenditures   on  public   safety, 

The  third  column  indicates  the  magnitude  of  dol-  which  would  include  police  and  fire  and  other  mis- 

lar   expenditures  on  the   particular  function  noted.  cellaneous  expenses  74  amount  to  $13,781,116  or  35.25 

The  legislative  function  dollar  expenditure  for  the  percent  of  total  expenditures. 
City  of  Oakland  was  $89, 159. 72  There  are  in  addition  the  folknving  city  expenditure 

Column  No.  4  shows  the  percentage  of  total  ex-  functions:  a  justice  function ;  a  public  education  func- 

penditures  accounted  for  by  any  particular  item.  The  ~"~      "  ^  , . 

"  73  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

7*  The   itemized   details   are   shown   in   the  city   expenditure   data 

72  Total  includes  current  expense  and  capital  outlay.  See  the  dis-  books   on    file   with   the   Executive   Secretary   of   the    Senate 

cussion  in  Chapter  3,  above.  Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee. 
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tion  which  primarily  is  libraries;  expenditures  on 
transportation,  roads  and  public  works  amounting  to 
$6,451,872  or  16.5  percent  of  total  expenditures;  and 
a  final  expenditure  on  natural  resources  which,  in  the 
case  of  cities,  amounts  primarily  to  expenditures  on 
acquisitions  of  and  maintenance  of  parks  and  park 
facilities.  This  last  item  for  Oakland  amounted  to 
$4,640,620  or  11.8  percent  of  total  expenditures. 

Column  No.  5  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures. 
Total  per  capita  expenditures  for  Oakland  amounted 
to  $106.34  per  person. 

Column  No.  7  on  the  outline  shows  all  revenues  to 
the  City  of  Oakland,  by  function.  For  instance,  for 
public  health,  the  total  expenditures  were  $779,132 
and  there  were  a  total  of  $20,480  identified  as  reve- 
nues to  the  city  to  defray  the  public  health  expendi- 
tures.73 This  means  that  a  total  of  $758,652  (as  shown 
in  column  10)  was  that  part  of  the  cost  of  public 
health  which  the  city  had  to  make  up  out  of  its  own 
resources.  And,  in  column  11,  one  notes  that  the  city 
financed  97  percent  of  the  total  public  health  expen- 
ditures from  its  own  general  fund  sources,  and  that 
a  total  of  3  percent  of  the  general  fund  expenses  came 
from  other  sources. 

One  of  the  things  noticed  immediately  about  the 
City  of  Oakland  is  that  the  overhead  expenses 
amounting  to  30.3  percent  are  a  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  total  expenditures.  Another  point  is  that 
the  total  expenditures  by  the  City  of  Oakland  in  fiscal 
year  1961-62  amounted  to  $39,086,569.  The  total  reve- 
nues received  to  the  city  in  that  fiscal  year  as  indi- 
cated in  column  10  were  $36,506,063  leaving  a  net  city 
deficit  on  operations  in  that  year  of  $2, 580,506. 70 

Column  11  shows  the  percent  of  a  particular  ex- 
penditure program  which  is  financed  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

The  City  of  Oakland  in  fiscal  year  1961-62  spent 
$6,451,872  on  streets  and  roads.  The  City  of  Oak- 
land, as  indicated  by  column  7,  received  from  federal 
and  state  government  sources  a  total  of  $1,839,045 
for  road  expenditures.  The  point  is,  as  indicated  by 
column  10,  that  there  was  a  total  of  $4,612,827  spent 
by  the  city  on  streets  that  it  was  necessary  to 
finance  from  city  sources.  In  other  words,  71  percent 
of  the  total  Oakland  expenditure  on  streets  and  pub- 
lic works  came  from  the  City  of  Oakland  itself. 


These  would  include  federal  and  state  grants  and  local  ch 
and  fees  for  specific  purposes. 

One  of  the  rather  interesting  points  about  this  particular  defi- 
cit, or  the  deficit  of  any  unit  of  government  in  California,  is 
that  presumably  the  law  provides  that  there  should  be  no 
operating  deficit  for  any  city  in  any  given  fiscal  year.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  development  as  a  result  there  should  be 
not  a  deficit  but  a  surplus.  One  of  the  points  which  the  staff 
is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  explain,  but  which  is  a  point  that 
it  seems  that  one  should  explain  eventually,  is  the  reason 
for  the  kind  of  deficit  which  is  found  in  both  county  and  city 
governments  in  the  State  of  California. 


Table  50  indicates  the  expenditures  and  revenues 
for  the  cities  of  Alameda  County  as  pertains  to 
the  public  works-street  expenditure  function.  The 
first  column  shows  the  name  of  the  city  and  the  second 
column  shows  the  dollar  expenditure.  The  third 
column  shows  the  amount  of  revenues  received  by 
the  city  for  use  on  this  function  from  other  units  of 
government.  The  fourth  column  shows  the  surplus 
in  the  account,  if  any,  and  the  fifth  column  shows 
the  deficit  in  the  account,  if  any,  during  the  given 
fiscal  year.  The  final  column  shows  the  population 
of  the  city. 

As  the  table  indicates,  Alameda  City  had  total  ex- 
penditures on  streets  and  public  works  amounting 
to  $555,790  and  revenues  (from  federal  and  state 
subventions)  of  $284,633.  This  meant  that  Alameda 
City  had  to  spend  $271,157  on  roads  out  of  its  own 
general  fund  revenues,  amounting  to  48.8  percent 
of  the  total  public  works  expenditures  in  Alameda 
City. 

The  City  of  Albany  in  Alameda  County  spent  $56,- 
420  on  public  works  but  received  revenue  from  state 
and  federal  sources  amounting  to  $80,506,  thus  de- 
veloping a  substantial  surplus  in  the  road  account  in 
fiscal  year  1961-62.  However,  this  might  be  explained, 
the  explanation  is  not  evident  from  the  figures  re- 
ported by  the  Controller's  office,  Cities  of  California, 
1961-62,  Sacramento,  from  which  these  data  were 
taken. 

TABLE  50 

TRANSPORTATION— STREET   EXPENDITURES 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY:    CITIES 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


Expendi- 
ture 

Revenue 

Tran.sportation 
account 

City 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Popula- 
tion 

Alameda. . 
Albany      _    — 
Berkeley-    ._-__- 
Emeryville   -  -  .    - 
Fremont    - 

Hayward 

Livermore 

Newark. 

Oakland- 

Piedmont      

Pleasanton-    

San  I.eandro  . . 
Union  City     -    - 

$555,790 

56,420 

1.005,590 

223,624 

423,871 

595,563 

117.138 

131,078 

6,451,872 

239,051 

58,363 

1,077,895 

35,370 

$284,633 

80,506 

547,237 

9,202 

339.576 

259,465 

196,412 

52,554 

1,839.045 

35,361 

42,368 

244,865 

39,121 

$24,086 
79,274 

3,751 

$271,157 

518,359 

214,424 

84,295 

336,098 

78,524 

4,612,827 

203,690 

15,995 
833,030 

63,855 

14,804 

111,268 

2,686 
57,600 
78,700 
19,200 
14,900 
307,548 
1  1,117 

4,203 
65,962 

6,618 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,   Cities  of  California,   1961-62, 
Sacramento,  calculated. 

Any  surplus  in  the  account  would  have  to  carry 
over  to  the  following  year  in  the  given  public 
works  or  street  account.  Any  deficit  would  have  to  be 
made  up  from  the  county  general  fund  in  the  given 
fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  the  deficit  figures  shown 
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in  Table  50  indicate  the  general  portion  of  total  expen- 
ditures that  the  city  had  to  finance  itself  from  the 
city  general  fund. 

While  the  street  and  road  moneys  may  be  in  short 
supply,  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  three  cities  did 
have  surpluses  in  that  account.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note 
also  that  all  three  cities  were  relatively  small  popu- 
lation cities.  The  three  cities  developing  surpluses  in 
the  road  account  would  be  probably  classified  as  gen- 
eral, commercial-residential  cities. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  worthwhile  to  know  how 
many  cities  in  California  had  surpluses  in  this  ex- 
penditure account,  and  whether  this  surplus  was  a 
frequent  fiscal  occurrence.  A  more  detailed  break- 
down of  funds  would  be  necessary  before  one  would 
be  able  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  surplus  and 
deficit  items  shown. 

The  city  fiscal  situation  is  summarized  in  Table  51. 
All  of  the  cities  of  California  are  shown  in  the  table. 
Column  1  shows  the  name  of  the  city;  column  2  the 
county.  The  third  column  shows  the  percentage  of 
total  expenditures  of  the  city  used  for  general  oper- 
ations, or  housekeeping  expenses.  The  fourth  column 
shows  the  percentage  of  total  city  expenditures  for 
public  service.  The  fifth  column  shows  the  dollar 
magnitude  of  city  expenditures,  including  current 
expenses  and  capital  outlay.  The  sixth  column  shows 
the  total  revenue  of  the  city,  including  bond  revenues. 
The  seventh  column  shows  the  fiscal  surplus  of  the 
city  if  one  existed,  and  the  eighth  column  shows  the 
deficit,  if  any.  The  cities  are  ordered  in  the  table  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  total  expenditures  on 
public  service,  from  low  to  high. 

It  is  quite  notable  that  the  cities  demonstrate  a 
considerable  range  for  percent  of  total  expenditure 
for  public  service.  For  instance,  Villa  Park,  in 
Orange  County,  spent  none  (00  percent)  of  its  moneys 
for  public  service.  On  the  other  extreme,  Gilroy,  in 
Santa  Clara  County,  spent  87.51  percent  of  its  total 
money  expenditures  for  public  service. 

The  range  of  cities  appears  to  be  from  Gilroy 
with  over  87  percent  of  total  expenditures  on  public 
service  to  San  Francisco  with  40.50  percent  of  total 
expenditures  on  public  service  (and  with  59.50  per- 
cent of  total  expenditures  on  general  operations  or 
government  housekeeping  activities).  Six  cities  had 
less  than  40  percent  of  total  expenditures  on  public 
services. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  questions  is  why  is  the 
range  of  cities  so  great  when  analyzing  the  percent- 
age of  total  expenditures  on  public  service?  Again, 
all  that  one  can  say  is  that  this  question   deserves 


considerable  additional  study.  Perhaps  the  first  step 
would  be  to  examine  a  series  of  years  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  trend  of  the  expenditure  pattern  over 
time.  The  second  step  might  be  to  examine  the  socio- 
economic character  of  the  city  to  see  what  economic 
justification  there  is  for  this  noted  expenditure  pat- 
tern. The  third  step  would  be  an  analysis  of  city- 
county-special  district  expenditure  patterns  (along 
the  lines  of  the  analysis  in  Chapter  9)  to  determine 
what  kinds  of  activities  cities  may  be  shifting  to 
other  units  of  government. 

The  point  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the 
range  of  general  operations  expenditures,  as  a  per- 
cent of  total  expenditures,  is  mich  broader  for  cities 
than  it  is  for  counties.  County  general  operations  ex- 
penditures as  a  percent  of  total  expense  ranged  from 
just  over  12  percent  to  just  over  36  percent.  City 
general  operations  expenditures  as  a  percent  of  total 
expense  ranged  from  just  over  12  percent  to  100  per- 
cent. This  in  itself  raises  significant  questions  that 
would  indicate  a  need  for  considerable  additional 
study. 

A  related  point  developed  by  Appendix  5,  "City 
Expenditure  Structure,"  is  that  city  health  expen- 
ditures were  a  very  nominal  element  of  total  public 
health  expenditures,  which  itself  was  a  relatively 
small  part  of  overall  city  expenditures.  Since  cities 
are  primarily  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  their  residents, 
why  are  city  health  expenditures  and  city  public 
health  expenditures  so  nominal? 

One  thing  that  is  immediately  apparent  from 
Table  52  which  summarizes  the  data  in  Table  51,  is  the 
large  number  of  cities  in  California  that  had  a  sur- 
plus in  their  overall  operations  in  1961-62.  For  that 
year  a  total  of  235  of  the  377  cities  had  a  surplus,  and 
only  142  of  the  377  cities  had  a  deficit.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  surplus  existed  (or  the  deficit)  for  more 
than  the  year  in  question. 

Casual  inspection  of  other  years  for  the  cities  in- 
volved does  indicate,  however,  that  the  existence  of 
surpluses  and  deficits  for  cities  is  the  normal  not  the 
unusual  state  of  affairs.  It  is  also  clear  that  sur- 
pluses, where  they  exist,  are  not  caused  by  bond  reve- 
nues since  the  surpluses  exist  for  cities  without  bond 
revenue.  Further,  for  cities  with  bond  revenue,  the 
existence  or  magnitude  of  a  surplus  or  deficit  has  no 
relation  to  the  bond  revenue.  The  explanation  of  the 
pattern  of  city  surpluses  and  deficits,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  the  surpluses  and  deficits  (as 
for  counties)  would  constitute  a  major  research  effort 
by  itself. 
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TABLE  51 
CITY  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  AND  PUBLIC   SERVICE   EXPENDITURES— 1961-62 


City 


Villa  Park. 


County 


Orange- 


Hidden  Hills-. Los  Angeles 

Pleasant  Hills Contra  Costa 

Monte  Sereno —    Santa  Clara 

Roseville --     Placer 

Bradbury Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco San  Francisco 

San  Juan  Capistrano Orange 

Taft Kern 

Loyalton Sierra 

Belvedere Marin 

Los  Alamitos Orange 

Cupertino —    Santa  Clara 

South  El  Monte Los  Angeles 

Fountain  Valley Orange 

Tehachapi Kern 

Dorris Siskiyou 

Redwood  City San  Mateo 

Crescent  City Del  Norte 

Rolling  Hills  Estates Los  Angeles 

Turlock Stanislaus 

Sand  City Monterey.  __--- 

Needles San  Bernardino- 
Rolling  Hills Los  Angeles 

Trinidad —     Humboldt 

Novato Marin 

San  Dimas Los  Angeles 

Carlsbad San  Diego 

Walnut  Creek Contra  Costa — 

Hayward Alameda 

Cloverdale Sonoma 

Woodside ---    San  Mateo 

Dairyland Orange 

Fowler -- Fresno - 

Vernon Los  Angeles 

Blue  Lake Humboldt 

San  Jose Santa  Clara 

Oroville Butte 

Barstow San  Bernardino. 

Capitola ---    Santa  Cruz 

Dairy  Valley Los  Angeles 

Fontana San  Bernardino. 

Eureka Humboldt 

Rialto San  Bernardino - 

Colma San  Mateo 

Rio  Vista Solano 

Cypress Orange 

Yreka Siskiyou 

Atwater Merced 

Covina Los  Angeles 

lone Amador 

Millbrae San  Mateo 

Los  Altos  Hills Santa  Clara 

Alviso Santa  Clara 

Etna Siskiyou 

Culver  City Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Springs Los  Angeles 

Woodland Yolo 

Isleton Sacramento 

Campbell Santa  Clara 

Pleasanton Alameda 

Weed Siskiyou 

Concord Contra  Costa-- 

Ferndale Humboldt 

Yuba  City Sutter 

San  Mateo San  Mateo 

Sunnyvale Santa  Clara 

Modesto Stanislaus 

Vallej  o Solano 

Fort  Bragg Mendocino 

Alturas Modoc 

Orange Orange 

Saratoga Santa  Clara 

Bly  the Riverside 

Portola Plumas 

Napa Napa 

Redding Shasta 

Davis Yolo 

Irwindale Los  Angeles 

Palo  Alto '  Santa  Clara 


Percent  expenditures 


General 
operations 


100.00 
97.99 
77.13 
65.63 
63.87 
62.59 
59.50 
59.22 
58.48 
58.14 
56.19 
53.49 
53.27 
53.10 
51.67 
49.41 
49.40 
48.48 
48.09 
47.93 
47.78 
47.50 
47.20 
47.07 
46.60 
46.32 
46.03 
45.74 
45.41 
45.08 
44.90 
44.70 
44.55 
44.31 
43.22 
42.71 
42.62 
42.60 
42.09 
42.01 
41.52 
41.38 
41.18 
40.97 
40.63 
40.38 
40.05 
40.02 
39.88 
39.86 
39.63 
39.47 
39.45 
39.43 
39.07 
39.04 
38.81 
38.81 
38.80 
38.60 
38.49 
38.15 
37.94 
37.84 
37.79 
37.70 
37.68 
37.12 
37.02 
36.86 
36.83 
36.80 
36.73 
36.62 
36.61 
36.54 
36.51 
36.47 
36.43 
36.42 


Public 
service1 


2.01 
22.87 
34.37 
36.13 
37.41 
40.50 
40.78 
41.52 
41.86 
43.81 
46.51 
46.73 
46.90 
48.33 
50.59 
50.60 
51.52 
51.91 
52.07 
52.22 
52.50 
52.80 
52.93 
53.40 
53.68 
53.97 
54.26 
54.59 
54.92 
55.10 
55.30 
55.45 
55.69 
56.78 
57.29 
57.38 
57.40 
57.91 
57.99 
58.48 
58.62 
58.82 
59.03 
59.37 
59.62 
59.95 
59.98 
60.12 
60.14 
60.37 
60.53 
60.55 
60.57 
60.93 
60.96 
61.19 
61.19 
61.20 
61.40 
61.51 
61.85 
62.06 
62.16 
62.21 
62.30 
62.32 
62.88 
62.98 
63.14 
63.17 
63.20 
63.27 
63.38 
63.39 
63.46 
63.49 
63.53 
63.57 
63.58 


Amount 


Expenditure 


Revenue 


$528 
3,052 
72,759 
21,043 
2,039,186 
26,225 
179,790,900 
44,721 
525,336 
30,142 
160,811 
204,112 
216,434 
245,052 
152,188 
166,094 
37,372 
3,640,859 
315,469 
134,081 
996,572 
14,553 
427,919 
102,284 
16,211 
302,107 
138,189 
598,799 
1,122,489 
4,797,093 
224,639 
73,960 
45,914 
112,011 
3,989,240 
64,433 
19,028,916 
974,168 
782,396 
84,907 
112,733 
894,290 
2,428,966 
1,137,898 
31,679 
253,369 
313,458 
346,421 
501,260 
2,085,314 
55,836 
1,051,046 
95,285 
64,197 
19,360 
3,618,664 
1,373,761 
1,204,129 
78,903 
755,254 
341,944 
117,738 
2,245,108 
61,197 
908,875 
5,019,145 
5,055,080 
3,739,446 
3,272,608 
332,334 
183,944 
2,139,661 
268,764 
535,126 
95,095 
1,780,961 
1,788,504 
614,301 
476,536 
6,236,861 


Surplus 


88,086 
6,682 
171,714 
31,176 
2,007,874 
36,213 
183,880,740 
93,480 
334,675 
40,402 
241,683 
219,535 
345,227 
420,149 
153,872 
159,513 
38,187 
3,292,304 
331,875 
163,126 
732,283 
23,854 
356,651 
89,788 
11,118 
392,289 
207,971 
690,121 
1,331,190 
4,665,603 
200,923 
100,164 
50,875 
108,298 
3,011,650 
72,091 
24,518,571 
983,639 
641,192 
77,325 
194,830 
853,189 
2,459,952 
971,958 
55,532 
286,512 
390,786 
299,511 
386,938 
1,876,012 
58,279 
905,728 
111,078 
71,727 
21,345 
3,898,223 
1,300,928 
1,114,312 
77,614 
869,652 
344,565 
132,270 
2,264,545 
67,202 
898,471 
5,388,743 
5,620,035 
4,122,458 
3,344,851 
288,316 
174,850 
2,600,749 
277,953 
462,243 
96,280 
1,774,901 
1,927,831 
666,540 
565,364 
6,995,650 


$7,558 

3,630 

98,955 

10,133 

9,988 

4,089,840 

48,759 

10,260 

80,872 

15,423 

128,793 

175,097 

1,684 

815 

16,406 
29,045 

9,301 


90,182 

69,782 

91,322 

208,701 


26,204 
4,961 


7,658 

5,489,655 

9,471 


82,097 

30,986 

23,853 
33,143 
77,328 


2,443 

15,793 

7,530 

1,985 

279,559 


114,398 

2,621 

14,532 

19,437 

6,005 

369,598 

564,955 

383,012 

72,243 


461,088 
9,189 

1,185 

139,327 
52,239 
88,828 

758,789 


Deficit 


$31,312 


190,661 


6,581 
348,555 

264,289 

71,268 

12,496 

5,093 


131,490 
23,716 


3,713 
977,590 


141,204 
7,582 


41,101 
165,940 


46,910 

14,322 

209,302 

145,318 


72,833 

89,817 

1,289 


10,404 


44,018 
9,094 


72,883 
6,060 
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TABLE  51— Continued 
CITY  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  AND   PUBLIC  SERVICE    EXPENDITURES— 1961-62 


City 


County 


Percent  expenditures 

Amount 

General 

Public 

operations 

service1 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

36.22 

63.78 

124,387 

133,473 

36.17 

63.83 

1,237,085 

1,284,418 

36.09 

63.91 

21,961 

50,464 

36.03 

63.97 

807,720 

1,051,184 

35.88 

64.12 

2,310,968 

2,301,200 

35.79 

64.21 

303,251 

392,109 

35.74 

64.26 

194,249 

159,461 

35.64 

64.36 

582,450 

591,520 

35.53 

64.47 

3,021,769 

2,782,041 

35.52 

64.48 

420,356 

467,440 

35.42 

64.58 

83,004 

98,709 

35.41 

64.59 

232,966 

304,415 

35.29 

64.71 

1,563,539 

1,565,779 

35.28 

64.72 

157,363 

146,484 

35.21 

64.79 

253,940 

214,517 

34.71 

65.29 

4,411,146 

4,372,384 

34.70 

65.30 

1,254,977 

1,322,080 

34.61 

65.39 

413,104 

385,981 

34.59 

65.41 

166,343 

185,359 

34.50 

65.50 

10,074,246 

10,168,871 

34.37 

05.63 

491,019 

537,709 

34.31 

65.69 

105,344 

207,798 

34.31 

65.69 

133,689 

164,385 

34.30 

65.70 

554,080 

591,040 

34.21 

65.79 

119,574 

127,680 

34.21 

65.79 

895,607 

1,053,190 

34.14 

65.86 

507,816 

440,842 

34.02 

65.98 

37,651,502 

35,331,703 

33.71 

66.29 

637,678 

637,611 

33.71 

66.29 

4,589,374 

4,890,772 

33.71 

66.29 

1,031,604 

1,118,393 

33.52 

66.48 

931,867 

926,273 

33.50 

66.50 

3,868,731 

3.785,464 

33.44 

66.56 

982,566 

930,180 

33.43 

66.57 

142,889 

182,162 

33.26 

66.74 

1,532,739 

1,516,586 

33.22 

66.78 

1,348,553 

1,422,834 

33 . 1 5 

66.85 

802,100 

816,536 

33.00 

67.00 

9,097,018 

9,188,746 

32.89 

67.11 

2,893,851 

3,265,498 

32.84 

67.16 

150,419 

250,052 

32.83 

67.17 

2,613,849 

2,558,180 

32.79 

67.21 

565,041 

580,997 

32.67 

67.33 

277,262 

235,911 

32.65 

67.35 

1,999,241 

2,011,387 

32.57 

67.43 

247,135 

241.304 

32.55 

67.45 

1,326,029 

1 ,298,737 

32.52 

67.48 

301,072 

310,493 

32.50 

67.50 

217,579 

205,648 

32.38 

67 .  62 

32,078 

30,172 

32.37 

67 .  63 

692,889 

748,217 

32 .  34 

67.66 

882,378 

857,800 

32.30 

67.70 

159,571 

180,855 

32.29 

67.71 

180,887 

181,550 

31.94 

68.06 

51,329,720 

49,857,309 

31.90 

68.10 

0,410,268 

0,607,004 

31.75 

68.25 

24,597 

47,540 

31.74 

68.26 

129,714 

450,744 

31.66 

68.34 

432,458 

581,989 

31.50 

68.44 

2,261,072 

2,437,605 

31.47 

68.53 

12,036,522 

11,071,519 

31.44 

68.56 

309,828 

390,321 

31.41 

68.59 

3,226,701 

3,323,239 

31  .35 

68.65 

238,321 

202,100 

31.28 

68.72 

7,554,880 

7,010,134 

31  .27 

68.73 

192,207 

194,390 

31.23 

08.77 

4,335,380 

4,514,673 

31.18 

68.82 

612,490 

655,971 

31.02 

68.98 

370,805 

452,748 

30.92 

69 .  08 

3,387,790 

3,384,470 

30.80 

69 .  20 

135,448 

124,099 

30.78 

69.22 

94,110 

96,803 

30.78 

69 .  22 

1,233,129 

1,158,186 

30.74 

69.20 

254,835,920 

253,  "10,430 

30.68 

69.32 

210,243 

250,020 

30.55 

69.45 

908,024 

824,620 

30.51 

69.49 

301,024 

373,176 

30.49 

69.51 

2,180,099 

2,225,138 

30.37 

69 .  63 

1,545,557 

1,635,377 

30.35 

69 .  65 

2,223,420 

2,137,239 

Surplus 


Deficit 


Orange  Cove 

Antioch 

Brisbane 

Fairfield 

El  Segundo 

Clovis 

Patterson 

Industry 

San  Buenaventura. 

Sausalito 

Brentwood 

Folsom 

El  Centro 

Del  Mar 

Tustin.T 

Mountain  View 

Laguna  Beach 

La  Verne 

Lakeport 

Anaheim 

Milpitas 

Cudahy 

Ri  verbank 

Montclair 

Kerman 

Livermore 

Hemet 

Long  Beach 

Newark 

Santa  Barbara 

Upland 

Petaluma 

Garden  Grove 

Tracy 

St.  Helena 

Escondido 

Watsonville 

San  Pablo 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Cruz 

Arroyo  Grande 

Chula  Vista 

Belmont 

Lemoore 

Redlands 

Chowchilla 

Pittsburg 

Gridley 

Imperial  City 

Montague 

Calexico 

Porterville 

Perris 

Dunsmuir 

San  Diego 

Bakerfield 

Farmersville 

Bell  Gardens 

La  Mirada 

Monterey  Park 

Fresno 

Healdsburg 

Palm  Springs 

i  'oachella     

Richmond 

Lincoln 

Uameda 

Seal  Beach 

Coalinga 

Etedondo  Beach 

( lalistoga 

Live  Oak 

.Martinez 

Los  Angeles 

Fillmore 

Seaside 

Oakdale 

Monterey 

Visalia 

Gardena 


Fresno 

Contra  Costa  — 

San  Mateo 

Solano 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Stanislaus 

Los  Angeles 

Ventura 

Marin 

Contra  Costa  — 

Sacramento 

Imperial 

San  Diego 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Lake 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Stanislaus 

San  Bernardino. 

Fresno 

Alameda 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Santa  Barbara-- 
San  Bernardino. 

Sonoma. 

Orange 

San  Joaquin 

Napa 

San  Diego 

Santa  Cruz 

Contra  Costa  — 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Cruz 

San  Luis  Obispo . 

San  Diego 

San  Mateo 

Kings 

San  Bernardino  . 

Madera 

Contra  Costa 

Butte 

Imperial 

Siskiyou 

Imperial 

Tulare 

Riverside 

Siskiyou 

San  Diego 

Kern 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Sonoma 

Riverside 

Riverside 

Contra  Costa 

Placer 

Alameda 

Orange 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles  - 

Napa 

Sutter 

Contra  Costa . 

Los  Angeles 

Ventura 

Monterey 

Stanislaus 

Monterey 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles    . 


9,086 
47,333 
34,503 
243,464 
50,238 
88,858 

9,070 

47,084 

15,705 

71,449 

2,240 


67,103 

19,016 
94,625 
46,690 

102,454 

30,696 

36,960 

8,106 

157,583 


301,398 

80,789 


39,273 

74,281 
14,436 
91,728 
371,647 
99,633 

15,956 

12,146 

15,421 

3,494 
55,328 

21,284 
663 

196,736 
22,949 
321,030 
149,531 
176,533 

20,493 
96,478 

01,254 

2,189 

179,287 

43,481 

75,883 


2,087 


33,783 

12,152 
39,039 
89,820 
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City 


Cabazon 

Madera 

Oakland 

Walnut 

Huron 

Ripon 

Stanton 

Pacifica 

Pasadena 

Santa  Clara 

Manteca 

Fort  Jones 

Fremont 

Duarte 

Hollister 

Plymouth 

North  Sacramento. 

West  Covina 

El  Paso  de  Robles. 

Lompoc 

Sebastopol 

Hanford 

Burlingame 

Benicia 

El  Cerrito 

Firebaugh 

La  Mesa 

ianta  Rosa 

Huntington  Beach  _ 

Mendota 

Torrance 

Albany 

ios  Gatos 

Hermosa  Beach 

ian  Carlos 

3urbank 

Fullerton 

tustine 

airf  ax 

Baldwin  Park 

Winters 

Norwalk 

olton 


^orona 

led  Bluff 

Stockton 

ieverly  Hills.. 

Jeaumont 

Sonoma 

SVillits 

acaville 

San  Clemente. 

anning 

ntario 

Tehama 

ell  flower 

rea 

omona 


rass  Valley 

Mount  Shasta 

ishop 

1  Monte 

[untington  Park 

alos  Verdes  Estates  _ 

kiah 

Nevada  City 

elano 


Jlxon_ 


ivalon 

outh  Pasadena  . 

jvingston 

)aly  City 

'eres 

Areata 

'ulare 

anta  Paula 

utter  Creek 

'ortuna 

La  Puente 

hico 


County 


Riverside 

Madera 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

San  Joaquin 

Orange 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara 

San  Joaquin 

Siskiyou 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

San  Benito 

Amador 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo. 
Santa  Barbara  _  - 

Sonoma 

Kings 

San  Mateo 

Solano 

Contra  Costa 

Fresno 

San  Diego 

Sonoma 

Orange 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Merced 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

Yolo 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino  _ . 

Riverside 

Tehama 

San  Joaquin 

Los  An<jeles 

Riverside 

Sonoma 

Mendocino 

Solano 

Orange 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino  .  - 

Tehama 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Nevada 

Siskiyou 

Inyo 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Mendocino 

Nevada 

Kern 

Solano 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Merced 

San  Mateo 

Stanislaus 

Humboldt 

Tulare 

Ventura 

Amador 

Humboldt 

Los  Angeles 

Butte 


Percent  expenditures 


General 
operations 


30.34 

30.31 

30.31 

30.29 

30.26 

30.21 

30.19 

30.04 

29.96 

29.96 

29.77 

29.74 

29.64 

29.54 

29.51 

29.49 

29.46 

29.45 

29.33 

29.27 

29.06 

28.96 

28.93 

28.91 

28.90 

28.74 

28.70 

28.43 

28.36 

28.22 

28.19 

28.07 

27.90 

27.86 

27.84 

27.79 

27.79 

27.76 

27.74 

27.70 

27.57 

27.51 

27.44 

27.43 

27.43 

27.42 

27.41 

27.28 

27.28 

27.28 

27.22 

27.15 

27.11 

27.11 

27.06 

26.83 

26.79 

26.77 

26.68 

26.64 

26.55 

26.51 

26.48 

26.38 

26.38 

26.33 

26.25 

26.24 

26.20 

26.14 

26.13 

25.96 

25.92 

25.90 

25.79 

25.78 

25.77 

25.64 

25.64 

25.62 


Public 
service1 


Amount 


Expenditure 


69.66 

69.69 

69.69 

69.71 

69.74 

69.79 

69.81 

69.96 

70.04 

70.04 

70.23 

70.26 

70.36 

70.46 

60.49 

70.51 

70.54 

70.55 

70.67 

70.73 

70.94 

71.04 

71.07 

71.09 

71.10 

71.26 

71.30 

71.57 

71.64 

71.78 

71.81 

71.93 

72.10 

72.14 

72.16 

72.21 

72.21 

72.24 

72.26 

72.30 

72.43 

72.49 

72.56 

72.57 

72.57 

72.58 

72.59 

72.72 

72.72 

72.72 

72.78 

72.85 

72.89 

72.89 

72.94 

73.17 

73.21 

73.23 

73.32 

73.36 

73.45 

73.49 

73.52 

73.62 

73.62 

73.67 

73.75 

73.76 

73.80 

73.86 

73.87 

74.04 

74.08 

74.10 

74.21 

74.22 

74.23 

74.36 

74.36 

74.38 


Revenue 


35,494 

973,917 

39,086,569 

41,466 

68,060 

130,316 

514,605 

909,516 

14,121,078 

6,630,022 

539,822 

26,612 

2,213,268 

367,798 

338,785 

21,214 

906,143 

2,328,653 
518,654 

1,160,591 
277,409 

1,253,955 

1,809,225 
398,650 

1,486,447 
132,355 

1,733,028 

2,894,610 

2,524,165 
121,206 

6,938,930 
782,874 
826,549 

1,152,788 

1,347,753 
10,908,988 

5,863,256 
169,704 
230,348 
877,705 
135,742 

1,932,041 

1,202,173 

995,071 

512,122 

10,105,417 

6,169,960 
249,199 
200,097 
231,650 
661,007 

1,085,790 
554,694 

2,688,336 
7,399 

1,375,770 
517,618 

5,202,697 
365,313 
188,065 
244,801 

2,063,256 

2,720,941 
623,951 
850,885 
150,345 
723,281 
238,346 
273,758 

1,444,778 
140,256 

1,790,526 
187,902 
500,981 

1,014,679 

810,683 

41,249 

203,051 

612,468 

1,261,906 


38,238 
867,978 

36,506,063 

58,937 

80,560 

114,557 

551,348 

1,061,041 

13,759,061 

6,136,680 

594,289 

24,839 

2,149,402 

414,024 

399,566 

17,741 

956,769 

2,644,986 

553,195 

1,258,928 

321,321 

1,197,372 

1,938,810 
472,281 

1,406,326 
127,815 

1,826,173 

3,045,849 

3,334,873 
109,346 

7,030,452 
798,204 
839,214 

1,064,265 

1,444,072 

9,690,888 

5,715,350 
167,999 
280,234 
878,974 
106,120 

2,277,632 

1,225,478 

1,055,391 
516,210 

9,752,771 

6,371,125 
254,437 
211,047 
249,866 
651,324 

1,083,902 
541,314 

2,759,750 
6,938 

1,544,254 
633,162 

5,548,930 
364,390 
153,178 
273,974 

2,260,591 

2,488,072 
705,571 
820,790 
148,439 
735,078 
268,872 
271,192 

1,633,414 
141,951 

1,900,337 
181,937 
500,748 

1,069,025 

695,323 

63,580 

234,873 

709,529 

1.456,597 


Surplus 


2,744 


17,471 
12,500 


36,743 
151,525 


54,467 


46,226 
60,781 

50,626 
316,333 
34,541 
98,337 
43,912 

129,585 
73,631 


93,145 
151,239 
810,708 

91,522 
15,330 
12,665 

96,319 


49,886 
1,269 

345,591 

23,305 

60,320 

4,088 

201,165 

5,238 

10,950 

18,216 


71,414 

168,484 
115,544 
346,233 


29,173 
197,335 


81,620 


11,797 
30,526 

188,636 

1,695 

109,811 


54,346 

22,331 

31,822 
97,061 
194,691 


Deficit 


105,939 
2,580,506 


15,759 


362,017 
493,342 


1,773 
63,866 


3,473 


56,583 


80,121 
4,540 


11,860 


88,523 

1,218,100 

147,906 

1,705 


29,622 


352,646 


9,683 

1,888 

13,370 

461 


923 

34,887 


232,869 


30,095 
1,906 


2,566 


5,965 
233 


115,360 


-L-3454 
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City 


Lodi 

Alhambra 

Angels 

Signal  Hill 

Williams 

Mill  Valley 

Glendora 

Ojai 

Berkeley 

Lindsay 

Sanger 

Sacramento 

Gait 

Whittier 

Half  Moon  Bay 

Kingsburg 

Merced 

El  Cajon 

Westminster 

Amador 

Rosemead 

Jackson 

Morgan  Hill 

San  Juan  Bautista. 

Union  City 

Port  Hueneme 

Oxnard 

Carmel 

Maricopa 

Pismo  Beach 

Buena  Park 

Costa  Mesa 

Montebello 

Oceanside 

Ly  nwood 

San  Bernardino 

Salinas 

Placerville 

Paramount 

San  Rafael 

Colfax 

Riverside 

Claremont 

Anderson 

Artesia 

Newport  Beach 

San  Fernando 

Santa  Ana 

Atherton 

Commerce 

Indio 

Marysville 

Monrovia 

Chino 

San  Luis  Obispo — 

Tulelake 

Imperial  Beach 

Compton 

Santa  Maria 

San  Leandro 

Exeter 

Corning 

Coronado 

Elsinore 

Biggs 

Wheatland 

Corte  Madera 

La  Ilabra 

Wasco 

Suisun 

Rocklin 

San  Jacinto 

Manhattan  Beach . 

Lawndale 

Arcadia 

Soledad 

National  City 

Pico  Rivera 

Los  Banos 

San  Bruno 


County 


San  Joaquin 

Los  Angeles 

Calaveras 

Los  Angeles 

Colusa 

Marin  _. 

Los  Angeles 

Ventura 

Alameda 

Tulare 

Fresno 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Fresno 

Merced 

San  Diego 

Orange 

Amador 

Los  Angeles 

Amador 

Santa  Clara 

San  Benito 

Alameda 

Ventura 

Ventura 

Monterey 

Kern 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

Orange 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino  -  - 

Monterey 

El  Dorado 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Placer 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 

Shasta 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Riverside 

Yuba 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

Siskiyou 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Barbara.  _ 

Alameda 

Tulare 

Tehama 

San  Diego 

Riverside 

Butte 

Yuba 

Marin 

Orange 

Kern 

Solano 

Placer 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Merced 

San  Mateo 


Percent  expenditures 


General 
operations 


25.59 

25.58 

25.54 

25.52 

25.49 

25.47 

25.43 

25.38 

25.34 

25.34 

25.29 

25.26 

25.19 

25.13 

25.05 

25.02 

25.02 

24.96 

24.92 

24.91 

24.88 

24.74 

24.73 

24.70 

24.67 

24.61 

24.59 

24.58 

24.53 

24.52 

24.45 

24.43 

24.43 

24.40 

24.36 

24.35 

24.30 

24.29 

24.20 

24.19 

24.09 

24.06 

24.04 

23.96 

23 .  83 

23.83 

23.83 

23.79 

23.77 

23.72 

23.72 

23.71 

23.69 

23.64 

23.53 

23.48 

23.46 

23.38 

23 .  33 

23.27 

23.18 

23.12 

23.10 

23.04 

22.99 

22.93 

22 .  86 

22.86 

22.81 

22.80 

22.65 

22.56 

22.53 

22.44 

22.41 

22.07 

21.90 

21.64 

21.53 

21.52 


Public 
service1 


74.41 

74.42 

74.46 

74.48 

74.51 

74.53 

74.57 

74.62 

74.66 

74.66 

74.71 

74.74 

74.81 

74.87 

74.95 

74.98 

74.98 

75.04 

75.08 

75.09 

75.12 

75.26 

75.27 

75.30 

75.33 

75.39 

75.41 

75.42 

75.47 

75.48 

75.55 

75.57 

75 .  57 

75.60 

75.64 

75.65 

75.70 

75.71 

75.80 

75.81 

75.91 

75.94 

75.96 

76.04 

76.17 

76.17 

76.17 

76.21 

76.23 

76.28 

76 .  28 

76.29 

76.31 

76.36 

76.47 

76.52 

76.54 

76.62 

76.67 

76.73 

76.82 

76.88 

76.90 

76.96 

77.01 

77.07 

77.14 

77.14 

77.19 

77.20 

77.35 

77.44 

77.47 

77.56 

77.59 

77.93 

78.10 

78.36 

78.47 

78.48 


Amount 


Expenditure 


Revenue 


1,872,987 
4,416,181 
56,121 
650,746 
97,750 
769,512 
1,157,712 
254,503 
10,442,303 
294,951 
412,073 
18,782,359 
69,992 
3,948,897 
93,235 
206,302 
1,559,876 
2,400,534 
934,392 
7,062 
401,942 
101,992 
264,218 
39,624 
296,068 
304,708 
2,758,045 
433,306 
22,638 
157,770 
2,676,092 
2,214,977 
2,727,456 
2,378,872 
1,602,511 
7,586,392 
2,730,994 
588,636 
665,845 
1,668,691 
83,379 
7,412,120 
824,061 
192,728 
295,783 
4,034,393 
1,522,555 
7,769,839 
316,063 
3,710,142 
715,265 
932,631 
2,377,642 
615,087 
1,173,680 
94,819 
659,294 
3,383,577 
2,060,045 
4,874,186 
265,116 
211,972 
1,268,855 
166,089 
61,306 
42,293 
317,247 
1,759,380 
311,922 
108,763 
68,393 
170,384 
1,953,471 
483,806 
2,932,402 
107,239 
2,594,231 
1,160,679 
455,578 
1,436,905 


Surplus 


1,887,409 
4,534,967 
66,433 
699,125 
108,380 
781,372 
1,193,184 
320,714 
10,387,776 
344,319 
484,005 
17,392,214 
65,682 
4,004,713 
97,552 
225,317 
1,702,304 
2,409,167 
1,276,055 
5,684 
453,623 
112,550 
240,904 
49,408 
327,354 
331,301 
2,873,969 
467,215 
23,552 
172,618 
2,789,195 
2,322,137 
2,697,752 
2,750,304 
1,641,965 
7,305,312 
2,951,130 
489,568 
1,009,577 
2,095,509 
59,222 
7,338,995 
838,237 
174,530 
307,618 
3,930,449 
1,426,307 
8,398,076 
321,933 
3,146,022 
809,962 
1,073,759 
2,351,326 
654,549 
1,536,388 
78,119 
538,650 
3,654,117 
2,207,170 
4,921,628 
243,775 
206,163 
1,354,446 
163,720 
67,253 
47,947 
353,616 
1,528,826 
304,059 
103,127 
64,980 
182,074 
1 ,890,434 
462,859 
3,052,101 
136,873 
2,319,175 
1,246,810 
490,834 
1,567,138 


14,422 
118,786 
10,312 
48,379 
10,630 
11,860 
35,472 
66,211 

49,368 
41,932 


55,816 

4,317 

19,015 

142,428 

8,633 

341,663 

51,681 
10,558 

9,784 

31,286 

26,593 

115,924 

33,909 

914 

14,848 

113,103 

107,160 

371,432 
39,454 

220,136 

343,732 
426,818 


14,176 
11,835 


628,237 
5,870 


94,697 
141,128 


39,462 
362,708 


270,540 
147,125 
47,442 


85,591 

5,947 

5,654 

36,369 


1 1 ,690 


119,699 
29,634 

86,131 
35,256 
130,233 


Deficit 
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City 


Escalon 

Downey 

San  Gabriel 

South  Gate 

Brawley 

Glendale 

Shafter 

King  City 

Point  Arena 

Hercules 

Ross 

Dinuba 

Westmorland 

Los  Altos 

Selma 

Hillsborough 

Pinole 

Reedley 

Susanville 

Menlo  Park 

Pacific  Grove 

Parlier 

Hawthorne 

San  Marino 

Azusa 

Holtville 

South  San  Francisco  _ 

Temple  City 

Sierra  Madre. .. 

San  Anselmo 

Grover  City 

McFarland 

Arvin 

Newman 

Placentia 

Dos  Palos 

Guadalupe 

Piedmont 

Auburn 

San  Joaquin 

Woodlake 

Lakewood 

Calipatria 

Greenfield 

Emeryville 

Corcoran 

Colusa 

Inglewood 

Willows 

Maywood 

Sonora 

Del  Rey  Oaks. 

Larkspur. 

BelL 

Orland. 

Gonzales. 

Gilroy. 


County 


San  Joaquin 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Kern 

Monterey 

Mendocino 

Contra  Costa 

Marin 

Tulare 

Imperial 

Santa  Clara 

Fresno 

San  Mateo 

Contra  Costa 

Fresno 

Lassen 

San  Mateo 

Monterey 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Kern 

Kern 

Stanislaus 

Orange 

Merced 

Santa  Barbara. . 

Alameda 

Placer 

Fresno 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

Monterey 

Alameda 

Kings 

Colusa 

Los  Angeles 

Glenn 

Los  Angeles 

Tuolumne 

Monterey 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

Glenn 

Monterey 

Santa  Clara 


Percent  expenditures 


General 
operations 


21.51 
21.42 
21.12 
21.12 
21.06 
21.02 
20.87 
20.84 
20.74 
20.68 
20.66 
20.43 
20.42 
20.33 
20.30 
20.26 
20.19 
20.15 
20.07 
19.92 
19.89 
19.82 
19.68 
19.66 
19.64 
19.62 
19.51 
19.14 
18.96 
18.62 
18.45 
18.18 
17.87 
17.81 
17.68 
17.64 
17.43 
17.08 
16.86 
16.82 
16.80 
16.36 
16.26 
16.25 
16.14 
15.90 
15.68 
14.86 
14.68 
13.90 
13.82 
13.79 
13.47 
13.04 
12.86 
12.65 
12.49 


Public 
service1 


Dollar  Amount 


Expenditure 


78.49 

78.58 

78.88 

78.88 

78.94 

78.98 

79.13 

79.16 

79.26 

79.32 

79.34 

79.57 

79.58 

79.67 

79.70 

79.74 

79.81 

79.85 

79.93 

80.08 

80.11 

80.18 

80.32 

80.34 

80.36 

80.38 

80.49 

80.86 

81.04 

81.38 

81.55 

81.82 

82.13 

82.19 

82.32 

82.36 

82.57 

82.92 

83.14 

83.18 

83.20 

83.64 

83.74 

83.75 

83.86 

84.10 

84.32 

85.14 

85.32 

86.10 

86.18 

86.21 

86.53 

86.96 

87.14 

87.35 

87.51 


Revenue 


150,822 

3,560,692 

1,698,531 

3,355,728 

1,059,599 

8,728,968 

234,634 

260,846 

16,346 

20,097 

112,958 

353,345 

64,044 

1,220,783 

342,095 

521,809 

411,391 

245,606 

249,908 

943,884 

759,227 

59,257 

2,908,550 

1,267,145 

1,902,650 

236,546 

2,550,501 

524,848 

562,773 

639,386 

172,064 

95,733 

86,120 

119,103 

284,445 

185,187 

135,338 

950,181 

314,904 

54,888 

124,209 

2,257,419 

141,047 

109,753 

947,431 

335,740 

288,870 

5,150,709 

329,437 

715,678 

229,811 

70,706 

354,496 

990,572 

175,252 

147,634 

753,990 


Surplus 


141,873 

3,525,434 

1,589,593 

3,466,859 

976,574 

10,275,190 

259,837 

218,674 

24,023 

18,887 

114,996 

328,985 

57,760 

1,272,255 
365,604 
560,751 
323,569 
349,831 
253,170 

1,164,932 

843,164 

58,301 

2,881,498 

1,276,578 

1,746,362 
255,438 

2,748,428 
637,152 
531,003 
674,626 
167,614 
107,055 
106,063 
143,684 
315,342 
166,640 
117,542 
912,282 
436,502 
50,180 
130,870 

2,334,279 
157,254 
98,499 
907,908 
325,072 
277,387 

5,543,697 
243,214 
790,532 
223,819 
66,915 
341,559 

1,028,547 
195,403 
101,899 
520,987 


111,131 

1,546,222 
25,203 

7,677 

2,038 


51,472 
23,509 
38,942 

104,225 

3,262 

221,048 

83,937 


9,433 

18,892 
197,927 
112,304 

35,240 

11,322 
19,943 
24,581 
30,897 


121,598 

6,661 
76,860 
16,207 


392,988 
74,854 


37,975 
20,151 


Deficit 


8,949 
35,258 
108,938 

83,025 


42,172 
1,210 


24,360 
6,284 


87,822 


956 
27,052 

156,288 


31,770 
4,450 


18,547 
17,796 
37,899 

4,708 


11,254 
39,523 
10,668 
11,483 

86,223 

5,992 
3,791 
12,937 


45,735 
233,003 


NOTES:  '  Table  ordered  by  percent  of  total  expenditures  for  public  service. 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Cities  of  California,  1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 


Table  52  also  notes  that  San  Jose  was  the  city  with 
the  largest  surplus  amounting  to  $5,489,655  and 
Dunsmuir  was  the  city  with  the  smallest  surplus 
amounting  to  $664.  Alameda  County  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  city  in  California  with  the  smallest 
deficit  as  well  as  the  city  with  the  largest  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1961-62.  Newark  in  Alameda  County  had 
a  deficit  of  $67  and  Oakland,  in  Alameda  County, 
had  a  deficit  of  $2,580,506. 


One  of  the  conclusions  which  stems  from  this  study 
is  that  city  public  service  expenditures  tend  to  be 
rather  closely  concentrated  in  three  functions.  These 
are: 

1.  Public   safety,   roughly   divided  between   police 
and  fire  protection 

2.  Public  works  and  roads 

3.  Natural  resources :  parks  and  recreation 
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These  functions  represent  about  90  percent  of  all  pub- 
lic service  expenditures.  It  would  be  worthwhile  to 
determine  how  these  expenditure  functions  relate  to 
the  contention  that  cities  are  to  provide  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  residents,  as  noted  in  Chapter  1. 
Further,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  study  what  the 
trend  over  time  has  been  with  respect  to  city  expendi- 
ture functions. 

TABLE  52 
CITY   FISCAL  SUMMARY— 1961-1962 


Number  of  cities  with  surplus. 
Number  of  cities  with  deficit  _ 


235 

142 


377 


City 

County 

Amount 

Surplus 

San  Jose    -      — 
Dunsinuir      _.    . 

OaklancL 

Newark   . 

Santa  Clara     __ 
Siskiyou — 

Alameda.- 

Alameda.      

$5,489,655 

664 

Deficit 

$2,580,506 

67 

SOURCE :  Office  of  the  State  Controller,   Cities  of  California,   1961-82, 
Sacramento,  calculated. 

In  summary,  this  discussion  of  city  expenditures 
leaves  many  questions  yet  to  be  answered.  In  fact,  the 
summary  to  this  part  of  the  study  is  a  series  of  ques- 
tions that  would  involve  rather  detailed  and  rather 
lengthy  additional  study : 

1.  Are  the  city  expediture  patterns  in  conformity 
with  what  would  be  expected  of  municipal  corp- 


orations which  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  their  residents  % 

2.  Why  are  public  health  expenditures  such  a  small 
part  of  overall  city  expenditures  ? 

3.  Why  is  the  range  of  General  Operations  expen- 
ditures so  broad  ? 

4.  What  if  any  functions  are  cities  shifting  from 
themselves  to  other  government  units  including 
counties  and  special  districts  ? 

5.  What  if  any  functions  ought  cities  to  shift  from 
themselves  to  other  governmental  units  ? 

6.  What  if  any  functions  ought  cities  to  shift  back 
to  themselves  from  special  districts  ? 

7.  What  is  the  trend  of  city  expenditure  functions 
over  time?  Are  cities  (and  counties)  over  time 
shifting  a  greater  or  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  total  expenditures  into  public  service  ? 

8.  What  explanation,  if  any,  exists  for  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  or  235  cities  in  California  had 
substantial  fiscal  surpluses  in  1961-62? 

9.  If  examined  over  time  would  that  same  pattern 
be  apparent  ? 

10.  Are  the  surpluses  or  deficits  of  city  govern- 
ments becoming  larger  or  smaller  over  time  ? 

11.  Are  more  or  fewer  cities  developing  surpluses 
over  time  ? 

12.  To  what  extent  would  analysis  of  the  socio-eco- 
nomic base  of  the  California  cities  explain  the 
very  wide  expenditure  pattern  variations? 


CHAPTER  7 


CITY  REVENUE:  TAXES 


GENERAL  REVENUE  PATTERN 

This  report  discussed,  in  Chapter  1,  the  general  re- 
lations of  cities  and  counties  and  special  districts  as 
they  are  presently  constituted  in  California.  In  Chap- 
ter 4,  county  revenues  were  rather  extensively  dis- 
cussed, including  the  various  particular  sources  of 
county  revenue  such  as  the  property  tax,  the  fran- 
chise tax  and  the  sales  tax. 

The  discussion  of  city  revenues  will  follow  the  same 
form  as  used  for  county  revenues.  However,  because 
the  number  of  cities  involved  is  so  large,  this  report 
will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  city  revenue  problem 
in  as  much  detail  as  it  did  for  counties.  For  instance, 
it  was  not  possible  to  develop  the  information  on  prop- 
erty tax  exclusions  within  city  limits  comparable  to 
the  discussion  of  property  tax  exclusions  within  county 
limits. 

Reference  to  Table  53  indicates  that  the  same  four- 
way  revenue  breakdown  will  be  used  to  discuss  city 
revenues  as  was  used  to  discuss  county  revenue. 
Column  1  of  this  table  indicates  the  type  of  revenue 
involved  for  each  city :  local  sources  of  revenue,  grants 
from  other  local  units,  state  moneys,  and  federal 
moneys. 

Local  sources  of  revenue  include  all  moneys  imposed 
by  the  authority  of  the  city  on  the  residents  of  the  city. 
These  include  franchise  tax,  property  taxes,  charges 
and  fees,  etc.  Local  sources  of  revenue,  for  cities,  as 
for  counties,  includes  the  1-percent  sales  tax.77 

Grants  from  other  local  units  of  government  basi- 
cally include  any  money  received  by  a  city  from  an- 
other local  unit  of  government  for  a  service  performed 
by  the  city  for  that  other  local  unit  of  government. 

State  moneys  include  basically  two  types  of  moneys 
paid  by  the  state  to  cities.  One  would  be  a  shared  rev- 
enue. In  this  category  are  the  in  lieu  motor  vehicle  tax 
and  the  other  types  of  in  lieu  taxes  paid  by  the  state  to 
cities.  The  second  type  of  state  moneys  paid  to  cities 
include  subventions.  Subventions  are  usually  defined 
as  moneys  paid  for  a  particular  purpose  by  one  level 
of  government  of  another  level. 


"The  state  sales  tax  is  defined  by  Part  1,  Division  2,  Revenue 
and  Taxation  Code,  Section  6051.  The  local  government  part 
of  the  sales  tax  is  defined  by  Part  1.5,  Division  2,  Revenue 
and  Taxation  Code,  Section  7202. 


The  fourth  type  of  revenue  is  federal  monies  paid 
to  cities.  The  normal  type  of  federal  money  received 
by  cities  is  the  federal  subvention. 

Table  53  shows,  in  column  2,  the  magnitude  (in 
dollars)  of  each  type  of  revenue.  For  instance,  Hid- 
den Hills,  Los  Angeles  County,  in  1961-62  received 
a  total  of  $50  from  local  sources  of  revenue.  Column 

3  shows  the  percent  of  total  revenue  received  by  the 
city  in  the  particular  form.  In  other  words,  seventy- 
four  hundredths  of  1  percent  or  just  over  seven 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  revenue  of  Hidden 
Hills  was  derived  from  local  sources  of  revenue.  This 
amounted  to  $0.03  per  person  as  indicated  in  column 

4  of  the  table. 

The  last  line  for  each  city  in  Table  53  shows  the 
total  revenue  received  by  that  city  from  all  sources. 
For  instance,  Hidden  Hills,  Los  Angeles  County,  in 
1961-62  received  a  total  of  $6,682  amounting  to  $4.04 
per  capita. 

One  warning  is  necessary  in  examining  this  table. 
Some  cities  in  California  obtain  a  high  percentage 
of  local  sources  of  revenue  from  the  sales  tax.  In  this 
case,  percentage  of  total  revenue  from  local  sources 
does  not  indicate  the  effort  that  a  particular  city  is 
making  to  meet  its  revenue  needs. 

The  point  to  be  remembered  in  considering  the  sales 
tax  is  that  the  sales  tax  is  not  necessarily  a  burden 
upon  the  resident  or  upon  the  business  located  in  a 
particular  city.  The  sales  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  sale 
of  a  commodity  and  is  normally  imposed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Therefore,  a  pur- 
chaser from  Siskiyou  County  obtaining  a  number  of 
items  from  a  business  in  Vernon  (in  Los  Angeles 
County)  would  pay  the  sales  tax  on  the  purchase  of 
the  goods  in  Vernon.  The  City  of  Vernon  would  ob- 
tain the  revenue  from  the  sales  tax.  The  burden  of 
the  tax,  therefore,  would  be  on  the  resident  of  Siski- 
you County.  The  benefit  received  from  the  tax,  the 
tax  revenue,  would  go  to  the  City  of  Vernon. 

The  first  four  cities  in  Table  53  have  a  rather 
small  percentage  of  their  total  revenue  raised  from 
local  sources.  Beginning  with  the  fifth  entry,  Temple 
City  which  obtained  45.29  percent  of  its  total  reve- 
nue from  local  sources  of  revenue,  there  is  a  steady 
progression  of  cities  obtaining  more  than  45  percent 
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of  their  revenue  from  local  sources.  The  City  of 
Vernon  (Los  Angeles  County)  obtained  more  than  99 
percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  local  sources. 


TABLE  53 

CITY  REVENUE  SUMMARY  BY  CITY,  1961-1962 

Percent 
Amount  of       of  total    Per  capita 
Revenue  type  revenue         revenue      revenue 

Hidden  Hills,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $50  .74 l         $0.03 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 6,632         99.26  4.01 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


$6,682       100.00 


Villa  Park,  Orange 

Local   sources   $1,472         18.20 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 6,614         81.80 

Federal  moneys 


Total  revenue 


5,086      100.00 


Pleasant  Hill,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources $35,056         20.40 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 136,658         79.60 

Federal  moneys 


Total   revenue 


$171,714       100.00 


Bell  Gardens,  Los  Angeles 


Local  sources 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total   revenue 


$161,907         35.90 

75,042         16.64 

213,795         47.46 


Temple  City,  Los  Angeles 


Local  sources 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue   


$288,768         45.29 

24,243  3.79 

324,141         50.92 


$4.04 

$1.08 
4.83 

$5.91 

$1.33 
5.19 

$6.52 


$5.86 
2.71 
7.73 


$450,744       100.00         $16.30 


$7.65 
.64 

8.58 


$637,152       100.00         $16.87 


Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Tehama,  Tehama 

Local  sources $3,653 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 3,285 

Federal  moneys 


Percent 

of  total 

Per  capita 

revenue 

revenue 

52.65 

$14.00 

47.35 

12.59 

Total  revenue 


$6,938 


Rosemead,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $241,S07 

Grants  from  other  local  units  74,192 

State  moneys 137,624 

Federal  moneys 


Total  revenue 


$453,623 


Novato,  Marin 

Local  sources $210,887 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 181,402 

Federal  moneys 


Total  revenue 


Saratoga,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $151,796 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 126,157 

Federal  moneys 


Total  revenue 


100.00 

$26.58 

53.29 
16.35 
30.36 

$15.59 
4.78 
8.88 

100.00 

$29.25 

53.75 
46.25 

$10.39 

8.94 

100.00 

$19.32 

54.60 
45.40 

$10.21 

8.49 

100.00 

$18.70 

La  Mirada,  Los  Angeles 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue 


$330,797         56.82        $14.74 
251,192        43.18  11.19 


Farmersville,  Tulare 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue 


$581,989       100.00         $25.93 


$27,290         57.39  $8.97 

20,256         42.61  6.66 


17,546       100.00         $15.63 


Amador,  Amador 

Local  sources $2,731 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 2,953 

Federal  moneys 


Total  revenue 


48.04 
51.96 


$13.52 
14.62 


$5,684       100.00         $28.14 


Roseville,  Placer 

Local  sources $1,153,756 

Grants  from  other  local  units  7,776 

State  moneys 488,033 

Federal  moneys 358,509 


57.44 

$77.69 

.38 

.52 

24.34 

32.86 

17.84 

24.13 

Total  revenue $2,007,874       100.00       $135.21 


Plymouth,  Amador 

Local  sources $9,295 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 8,446 

Federal  moneys 


Total   revenue 


52.38 
47.62 


$19.01 
17.27 


$17,741       100.00         $36.28 


Lawndale,  Los  Angeles 


Local  sources 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue  


$271,918         58.74         $12.49 
190,941         41.26  8.77 


$462,859       100.00         $21.26 


Intergovernmental  Fiscal 

TABLE  53-Continued 
CITY   REVENUE  SUMMARY   BY  CITY,  1961-1962 

Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue         revenue  revenue 
Norwalk,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,389,705  61.00  $15.66 

Grants  from  other  local  units            125,360  5.50  1.41 

State  moneys 762,567  33.50  8.59 

Federal  moneys —  _  _ 

Total  revenue ___       $2,277,632  100.00  $25.67 

Paramount,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $617,967  61.19  $22.68 

Grants  from  other  local  units            120,000  11.88  4.40 

State  moneys 271,610  26.93  9.97 

Federal  moneys -  _  _ 

Total  revenue $1,009,577  100.00  $37.05 

Baldwin  Park,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $538,176  61.21  $14.56 

Grants  from  other  local  units              25,135  2.85  .68 

State  moneys 315,663  35.94  8.54 

Federal  moneys _  _  _ 

Total  revenue ___          $878,974  100.00  $23.79 

San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $128,475  61.75  $18.02 

Grants  from  other  local  units              26,600  12.79  3.74 

State  moneys 52,896  25.96  7.42 

Federal  moneys -  _  _ 

Total  revenue $207,971  100.00  $29.18 

La  Puente,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $442,873  62.38  $16.71 

Grants  from  other  local  units              38,317  5.40  1.45 

State  moneys 228,339  32.22  8.62 

Federal  moneys -  -  _ 

Total  revenue $709,529  100.00  $26.77 

Westmorland,  Imperial 

Local  sources $36,051  62.40  $25.68 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  ■    - 

State  moneys 21,709  37.60  15.46 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $57,760  100.00  $41.14 

Pico  Rivera,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $784,388  62.88  $15.96 

Grants  from  other  local  units              32,618  2.61  .66 

State  moneys 429,804  34.51  8.75 

Federal  moneys -  -  — 

Total  revenue $1,246,810  100.00  $25.37 

Cudahy,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $131,102  63.08  $11.70 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  — 

State  moneys 76,696  36.92  6.85 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total  revenue $207,798  100.00  $18.55 
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Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue  revenue 
Greenfield,  Monterey 

Local   sources   $62,213  63.14  $37.03 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  -  - 

State  moneys 36,286  36.86  21.60 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $98,499  100.00  $58.63 

Maywood,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $499,700  63.20  $34.25 

Grants  from  other  local  units              66,488  8.41  4.56 

State    moneys    224,344  28.39  15.38 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total  revenue $790,532  100.00  $54.19 

Monte  Sereno,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $20,107  64.49  $11.11 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 11,069  35.51  6.12 

Federal  moneys -  -  — 

Total  revenue $31,176  100.00  $17.23 

Maricopa,  Kern 

Local  sources $15,208  64.56  $23.47 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       —  —  - 

State  moneys 8,344  35.44  12.88 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $23,552  100.00  $36.35 

Arvin,  Kern 

Local  sources $69,049  65.09  $12.69 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 37,014  34.91  6.80 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total  revenue $106,063  100.00  $19.50 

Trinidad,  Humboldt 

Local  sources $7,399  66.54  $25.60 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 3,719  33.46  12.87 

Federal  moneys -  —  - 

Total  revenue $11,118  100.00  $38.47 

Brisbane,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $37,673  66.72  $8.42 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 18,791  33.28  4.20 

Federal  moneys _  _  - 

Total  revenue $56,464  100.00  $12.61 

Port  Hueneme,  Ventura 

Local  sources $224,497  67.75  $18.03 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        _  _  - 

State  moneys 106,804  32.25  8.58 

Federal  moneys _  _  _ 

Total  revenue $331,301  100.00  $26.61 
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TABLE  53-Continued 
CITY   REVENUE   SUMMARY   BY  CITY,  1961-1962 

Percent 
Amount  of       of  total    Per  capita 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Calipatria,  Imperial 

Local  sources $107,950 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 
24,477 

24,827 


revenue      revenue 


68.64         $42.37 


State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 


15.5S 
15.78 


Total   revenue 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue 


Grover  City,  San  Luis  Obispo 
$115,608         68.96 


>2,006 


31.04 


Del  Rey  Oaks,  Monterey 

Local  sources $46,222        69.05 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 20,693         30.95 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


Pacifica,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $732,787 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    193.754 

Federal  moneys 134,500 


69.05 


Total  revenue $1,061,041 


Coachella,  Riverside 

Local   sources   $140,374 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State   moneys    61,792 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


Dairy  Valley,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources   $131,618  67.54 

Grants  from  other  local  units                 4,708  2.41 

State   moneys   58,504  30.05 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total  revenue 


Duarte,  Los  Angeles 
Local   sources    $288,859 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State   moneys    125,165 

Federal  moneys - 


69.70 
30.24 


Total    revenue 


Local  sources 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    

Federal  moneys 

Total   revenue 


Atherton,  San  Mateo 
$224,622 


97,311 


69.77 
30.23 


9.61 
9.74 


$157,254       100.00         $61.72 


$20.37 
9.16 


$167,614   100.00    $29.54 


$25.24 
11.30 


$66,915   100.00    $36.54 


$31.65 


18.28 

8.37 

12.67 

5.81 

100.00 

$45.83 

69.41 

$25.16 

30.59 

11.07 

— 

— 

$202,166   100.00    $36.23 


s:{7.52 

1.34 

16.68 


$194,830   100.00    $55.54 


$20.69 
8.96 


$414,024       100.00         $29.65 


$28.89 
12.52 


$321,933       100.00        $41.41 


Revenue  type 


Amount  of 
revenue 
Westminster,  Orange 

Local   sources   $890,849 

Grants  from  other  local  units  49,027 

State    moneys    336,179 

Federal  moneys - 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

69.80 

3.84 

26.36 


$25.31 
1.39 
9.55 


Total   revenue $1,276,055       100.00         $36.25 


Woodside,  San  Mateo 

Local   sources    $71,276 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 28,888 

Federal  moneys — 


71.15 

28.83 


$17.25 
6.99 


Total   revenue 


$100,164       100.00         $24.24 


Bellflower,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources   $1,099,902 

Grants  from  other  local  units  26,745 

State  moneys 417,607 

Federal  monevs — 


71.20 

$23.96 

1.73 

.58 

27.07 

9.10 

Total   revenue $1,544,254       100.00         $33.64 


Imperial  Beach,  San  Diego 

Local    sources    $383,987  71.25 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  - 

State  moneys 154,663  28.75 

Federal  moneys -  - 


$21.50 
8.70 


Total   revenue 


$538,650       100.00        $30.31 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total   revenue 


Weed,  Siskiyou 

$95,021 

1,000 

36,249 


71.83 
.75 

27.42 


$20.28 

.21 

7.74 


$132,270       100.00        $28.23 


Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $3,164,824 

Grants  from  other  local  units  200,000 

State  moneys 1,007,560 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue $4,372,384 


Wheatland,  Yuba 

Local  sources $34,827 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 13,120 

Federal  moneys — 


Total   revenue 


$47,947 


Sutter  Creek,  Amador 

Local  sources $46,508 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 17,072 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


72.35 

4.57 

23.08 

$87.91 

5.55 

27.99 

100.00 

$121.46 

72.63 
27.37 

$42.52 
16.02 

100.00 

$58.54 

73.14 

26.86 

$40.06 
14.70 

100.00 

$54.76 

Intergovernmental  Fiscal 

TABLE  53-Continued 
CITY   REVENUE  SUMMARY   BY  CITY,  1961-1962 

Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                      revenue  revenue  revenue 

Martinez,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources ,$855,846  73.88  $80.11 

Grants  from  other  local  units              11,773  1.01  1.23 

State  moneys 200,567  25.11  30.25 

Federal  moneys —  —  _ 

Total  revenue $1,158,186  100.00  $120.50 

Wasco,  Kern 

Local  sources $224,752  73.00  $31.28 

Grants  from  other  local  units                    215  .07  .03 

State  moneys 70,092  26.03  11.01 

Federal  moneys -  _  _ 

Total  revenue $304,059  100.00  $42.31 

Rolling  Hills  Estates,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $121,400  74.41  $28.77 

Grants  from  other  local  units                3,939  2.41  .93 

State  moneys 37,787  23.18  8.95 

Federal  moneys —  -  — 

Total  revenue $163,126  100.00  $38.66 

Dorris,  Siskiyou 

Local  sources $28,457  74.51  $29.25 

(hunts  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    9,730  25.40  10.00 

Federal  moneys - 

Total   revenue $38,187  100.00  $39.25 

Suisun,  Solano 

Local  sources $77,235  74.88  $31.27 

Brants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    25,892  25.12  10.48 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue $103,127  100.00  $41.75 

Downey,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $2,650,927  75.17  $29.36 

Grants  from  other  local  units            116,208  3.29  1.29 

State  moneys 758,299  21.54  8.40 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total  revenue $3,525,434  100.00  $39.04 

Montclair,  San  Bernardino 

Local  sources $445,359  75.33  $27.16 

Grants  from  other  local  units              10,996  1.86  .67 

State  moneys 134,685  22.78  8.21 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total   revenue $591,040  100.00  $36.04 
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Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                      revenue  revenue  revenue 
Point  Arena,  Mendocino 

Local  sources $18,124  75.44  $30.41 

Grants  from  other  local  units                5,625  .01 

State  moneys 5,899  24.56  9.90 

Federal"  moneys _  _  _ 

Total  revenue !___            $24,023  100.00  $40.31 

Capitola,  Santa  Cruz 

Local  sources                                         $58,673  75.86  $29.03 

Grants  from  other  local  units                      .31  .04  - 

State  moneys 18,621  24.10  9.21 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $77,325  100.00  $38.26 

El  Cajon,  San  Diego 

Local   sources    $1,837,662  76.27  $48.85 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State    moneys    321,505  13.36  8.55 

Federal  moneys 250,000  10.37  6.65 

Total   revenue   _              ___       $2,409,167  100.00  $64.04 

Fullerton,  Orange 

Local   sources    $4,368,938  76.41  $73.68 

Grants  from  other  local  units            468,313  8.19  7.90 

State  moneys 878,099  15.40  14.81 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total   revenue $5,715,350  100.00  $96.38 

Union  City,  Alameda 

Local   sources    $250,351  76.44  $37.83 

Grants  from  other  local  units              29,390  8.97  4.44 

State   moneys    47,613  14.59  7.19 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total   revenue   $327,354  100.00  $49.46 

Artesia,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $235,431  76.52  $21.31 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State    moneys    72,187  23.4s  6.53 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total   revenue $307,618  100.00  $27.84 

Pismo  Beach,  San  Luis  Obispo 

Local  sources $132,513  76.75  $75.21 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  -  - 

State  moneys 40,105  23.25  22.76 

Federal  moneys —  -  - 

Total  revenue $172,618  100.00  $97.97 

Fort  Jones,  Siskiyou 

Local   sources   $19,067  76.76  $39.48 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State    moneys    5,772  23.24  11.95 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue   $24,839  100.00  $51.43 
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Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Biggs,  Butte 

Local  sources $51,729 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State   moneys    15,312 

Federal  moneys 212 


Percent 

of  total    Per  capita 

revenue      revenue 

76.91         $62.25 


Total   revenue 


Local  sources 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal   moneys    

Total   revenue 


Los  Banos,  Merced 
$378,196 


49,338 
63,300 


Local   sources   

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State   moneys    

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue 


Pinole,  Contra  Costa 

$249,415 

16,739 
57,415 


Del  Mar,  San  Diego 

Local  sources $112,945 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 33,539 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


McFarland,  Kern 

Local  sources $82,594 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 24,463 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


Folsom,  Sacramento 

Local  sources _* $234,964 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 59,451 

Federal  moneys 10,000 


Total  revenue 


$304,415 


Anderson,  Shasta 

Local  sources $134,969 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 39,561 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


Live  Oak,  Sutter 

Local  sources $75,116 

Grants  from  other  local  units  678 

State  moneys 21,009 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


$96,803 


22.78 
.31 


10.09 
12.89 


77.05 
5.17 

17.78 


77.10 
22.90 


77.13 

22.87 


18.43 
.26 


$67,253       100.00         $80.93 


77.02         $61.20 


7.98 
10.24 


$490,834       100.00        $99.96 


$35.25 
2.37 

8.12 


$323,569   100.00    $45.73 


$36.15 
10.74 


$146,484   100.00    $46.89 


$22.41 
6.64 


$107,057   100.00    $29.04 


77.16         $47.95 


19.52 
3.28 

12.13 
2.04 

100.00 

$62.12 

77.32 

22.68 

$28.56 
8.37 

100.00 

$36.94 

77.58 

.70 

21.72 

$33.00 

.30 

9.23 

100.00 

$42.53 

Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Etna,  Siskiyou 

Local  sources $16,616 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 4,729 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


$21,345 


Sand  City,  Monterey 

Local  sources $1S,596 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 5,258 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


$23,854 


Percent 

of  total 

Per  capita 

revenue 

revenue 

77.84 

$27.88 

22.16 

7.93 

100.00 

$35.81 

77.95 

$35.76 

22.05 

10.11 

100.00 

$45.87 

San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 

Local  sources $143,420,501         77.97 

Grants  from  other  local  units  —  - 

State  moneys 28,473,866         15.53 

Federal  moneys 11,956,417  6.50 


Local  sources 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue 


Rialto,  San  Bernardino 
$758,123 
35,000 

178,835 


77.99 

3.60 

18.41 


Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara 

Local  sources $91,774  78.07 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 25,768  21.93 

Federal  moneys —  ■- 


Total  revenue 


Loyalton,  Sierra 

Local  sources $31,585 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 8,817 

Federal  moneys - 


78.15 
21.85 


Total  revenue 


Hollister,  San  Benito 

Local  sources $312,414 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 87,152 

Federal  moneys - 


78.17 
21.83 


Total  revenue 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue  


Dinuba,  Tulare 
$257,545 


71,440 


78.26 
21.74 


$193.73 

38.46 
16.15 


Total  revenue $183,850,784       100.00       $248.34 


$37.81 
1.75 

8.92 


)71,958       100.00        $48.48 


$35.11 
9.86 


$117,542       100.00         $44.97 


$33.74 
9.42 


$40,402   100.00    $43.16 


$51.46 
14.36 


$399,566   100.00    $65.82 


$41.37 
11.47 


$328,985   100.00    $52.84 
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Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue  revenue 
Los  Altos  Hills,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $86,976  78.29  $25.05 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  -  - 

State  moneys 24,102  21.71  6.94 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total  revenue $111,078  100.00  $31.99 

Livingston,  Merced 

Local  sources $111,195  78.32  $45.39 

Grants  from  other  local  units                1,770  1.24  .72 

State  moneys 21,986  15.51  8.97 

Federal  moneys 7,000  4.93  2.86 

Total  revenue $141,951  100.00  $57.94 

Lakewood,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,829,727  78.37  $27.26 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State    moneys    504,552  21.63  7.52 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $2,334,279  100.00  $34.77 

Seaside,  Monterey 

Local   sources   $647,024  78.44  $33.43 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  —  — 

State   moneys    177,596  21.56  9.18 

Federal  moneys -  —  — 

Total  revenue   $824,620  100.00  $42.61 

Garden  Grove,  Orange 

Local   sources   $2,971,101  78.46  $29.62 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State   moneys    814,363  21.54  8.12 

Federal  moneys -  —  - 

Total   revenue   $3,785,464  100.00  $37.74 

Oceanside,  San  Diego 

Local   sources   $2,158,900  78.47  $74.96 

Grants  from  other  local  units                2,500  .09  .09 

State    moneys    490,679  17.87  17.04 

Federal    moneys    98,225  3.57  3.41 

Total  revenue $2,750,304  100.00  $95.50 

Perris,  Riverside 

Local   sources $141,937  78.47  $47.44 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  —  - 

State  moneys 22,618  12.52  7.56 

Federal    moneys    16,300  9.01  5.45 

Total  revenue $180,855  100.00  $60.45 

Stockton,  San  Joaquin 

Local    sources    $7,665,828  78.57  $88.81 

Grants  from  other  local  units            412,654  4.23  4.78 

State   moneys    1,659,221  17.05  19.22 

Federal  moneys 15,068  .15  .17 

Total   revenue   $9,752,771  100.00  $112.98 
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Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue  revenue 
Stanton,  Orange 

Local   sources    $433,370  78.59  $33.46 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State   moneys 117,978  21.41  9.11 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $551,348  100.00  $42.57 

Gonzales,  Monterey 

Local   sources    $80,190  78.68  $37.51 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State    moneys    21,709  21.32  10.15 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $101,899  100.00  $47.66 

Albany,  Alameda 

Local   sources    $628,591  78.71  $42.46 

Grants  from  other  local  units              33,940  4.25  2.29 

State   moneys    135,673  17.04  9.16 

Federal  moneys -  -  — 

Total  revenue $798,204  100.00  $53.92 

Ferndale,  Humboldt 

Local   sources    $52,994  78.84  $38.65 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  — 

State   moneys    14,208  21.16  10.36 

Federal  moneys -  —  — 

Total   revenue $67,202  100.00  $49.02 

Placentia,  Orange 

Local   sources    $249,337  79.05  $35.75 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  -  - 

State   moneys    65,926  20.93  9.45 

Federal  moneys 79  .02  .01 

Total  revenue $315,342  100.00  $45.21 

Pleasanton,  Alameda 

Local   sources   $273,185.  79.27  $65.00 

Grants  from  other  local  units              22,775  6.60  5.42 

State   moneys    48,467  14.09  11.53 

Federal    moneys    138  .04  .03 

Total   revenue $344,565  100.00  $81.98 

Arroyo  Grande,  San  Luis  Obispo 

Local   sources   $198,500  79.37  $60.32 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State    moneys    51,552  20.63  15.66 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total   revenue $250,052  100.00  $75.98 

Ross,  Marin 

Local   sources    $91,278  79.37  $35.78 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State   moneys    23,718  20.63  9.30 

Federal  moneys —  -  - 

Total  revenue $114,996  100.00  $45.08 
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Compton,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources   .$2,903,783         79.45 

Grants  from  other  local  units  83,300  2.27 

State   moneys   667,034         18.28 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total   revenue 


Soledad,  Monterey 

Local   sources   $108,764 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State   moneys   27,842 

Federal   moneys    267 


79.45 

20.36 
.19 


Total   revenue 


Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo 

Local   sources    ,$926,048 

Grants  from  other  local  units  15,714 

State    moneys    223,170 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue $1,164,932       100.00 


Manhattan  Beach,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources   $1,504,052  79.53 

Grants  from  other  local  units  24,096  1.27 

State   moneys    358,515  19.01 

Federal    moneys    3,771  .19 


Bell,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources   $818,362 

Grants  from  other  local  units  35.833 

State    moneys    174,352 

Federal  moneys 


Susanville,  Lassen 

Local   sources _' $201,583 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    51,587 

Federal  moneys - 


79.61 
20.39 


$,654,117       100.00         $49.51 


Total   revenue 


Lindsay,  Tulare 

Local   sources   $274,495 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State   moneys    69,824 

Federal  moneys 


79.69 
20.31 


Total   revenue 


$38.34 

9.81 
.09 


$136,873       100.00        $48.25 


79.47 

$34.06 

1.34 

.58 

19.19 

8.21 

$42.85 


$44.32 

.71 

10.57 

.11 


Total   revenue   $1,890,434       100.00         $55.71 


79.54 

$42.08 

3.48 

1.84 

16.98 

8.96 

Total  revenue $1,028,547       100.00         $52.88 


$36.01 
9.22 


$253,170   100.00    $45.23 


$50.86 
12.94 


$344,319       100.00         $63.80 


Percent 

Amount  of  of  total 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue 
Belvedere,  Marin 

Local    sources    $193,061  79.88 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  - 

State   monevs    15,522  6.53 

33,100  13.69 


$39.35 

Federal    moneys 

1.13 

9.04 

Total   revenue 

Per  capita 
revenue 


7.23 
15.41 


$241,683       100.00       $112.52 


Lynwood,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources    $1,314,577  80.04 

Grants  from  other  local  units              23,934  1.45 

State    moneys    303,454  18.51 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Orange  Cove,  Fresno 
Local  sources  $107,107         80.25 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 26,366  19.71 

Federal  moneys 


Total  revenue 


Santa  Ana,  Orange 

Local  sources  _.                                $6,742,438  80.26 

Grants  from  other  local  units            608,755  7.24 

State  moneys 1,046.88.'?  12.50 

Federal  monevs —  — 


Total  revenue 


Colfax,  Placer 
Local  sources  $47,54(5 

Grants  from  other  local  units  800 

State  moneys 10,876 

Federal  monevs — 


80.27 

1.35 

18.38 


Total  revenue 


San  Juan  Bautista,  San  Benito 
Local  sources  $39,897         80.74 

(I rants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys  9,511         19.26 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


Escalon,  San  Joaquin 
Local  sources  $114,690 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 27.183 

Federal  moneys — 


80.83 
19.17 


Total  revenue 


$141,873       100.00 


$41.58 

.76 

9.60 


Total   revenue $1,641,965       100.00         $51.94 


$37.13 
9.14 


$133,473   100.00    $46.26 


$59.20 
5.34 
9.19 


$,398,076   100.00    $73.73 


$51.96 

.87 
11.89 


$59,222   100.00    $64.72 


$38.14 
9.09 


$49,408   100.00    $47.24 


$65.05 
15.42 


.47 


Gait,  Sacramento 

Local   sources    $52,407 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State   moneys    13,275 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


79.76 
20.24 


$28.05 
7.11 


$65,682       100.00         $35.16 


Lincoln,  Placer 

Local  sources $157,394 

Grants  from  other  local  units  600 

State  moneys  36,402 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


80.93 

$49.23 

.30 

.19 

18.77 

11.39 

$194,396       100.00         $60.81 
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CITY   REVENUE  SUMMARY   BY  CITY,  1961-1962 

Percent 

Amount  of  of  total    Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue      revenue 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  Orange 

Local  sources $75,688  80.96         $40.96 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -                  - 

State  moneys 17,792  19.04             9.63 

Federal  moneys - 

Total  revenue $93,480  100.00         $50.58 

Woodlake,  Tulare 

Local  sources $105,906  80.97         $40.41 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       —  -                  - 

State  moneys 24,874  19.03             9.4S 

Federal  moneys — 

Total  revenue $130,870  100.00         $49.89 

Hillsborough,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $454,156  80.98         $60.12 

Grants  from  other  local  units               57.512  10.25              7.61 

State  moneys 49,083  8.77             6.50 

Federal  moneys — 

Total  revenue $560,751  100.00         $74.23 

Calistoga,  Napa 

Local  sources  .__ $100,307  81.01         $60.2." 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 15,017  12.15             9.92 

Federal  moneys 8,475  6.84             5.60 

Total  revenue  .....                            $123,799  100.00         $81.77 

Fortuna,  Humboldt 

Local  sources $190,511  81.09         $54.08 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 44,362  18.1)1            12.59 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue $234,873  100.00         $66.67 

Cabazon,  Riverside 

Local  sources $31,054  81.21         $62.36 

Grants  from  other  local  units                         -  - 

State  moneys 7,184  18.79           14.43 

Federal  moneys — 

Total  revenue $38,238  100.00         $76.78 

Jackson,  Amador 

Local    sources    $91,440  81.23         $49.37 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    21,110  *    18.77           11.40 

Federal  moneys -  -                   _ 

Total   revenue    $112,550  100.00         $60.77 

West  Covina,  Los  Angeles 

Local    sources    $2,153,12!)  81.37          $38.45 

Grants  from  other  local  units                7,370  .27               .13 

State  moneys 477,238  18.09             8.52 

Federal    moneys    7,243  .27                .13 

Total   revenue    $2,644,980  100.00         $47.23 
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Percent 
Amount  of       of  total    Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue         revenue  revenue 
Williams,  Colusa 

Local   sources $88,358  81.51  $64.49 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 20,022  18.49  14.61 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total   revenue $108,380  100.00  $79.11 

El  Cerrito,  Contra  Costa 

Local    sources    $1,146,792  81.53  $45.08 

Grants  from  other  local  units              35,000  2.48  1.38 

State  moneys 224,534  15.99  8.83 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total   revenue                                $1,406,326  100.00  $55.29 

Brawley,  Imperial 

Local  sources    $706,902  81.50  $57.95 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  - 

State  moneys 121,472  12.49  8.83 

Federal  moneys 58,200  5.95  4.23 

Total   revenue    _                              $976,574  100.00  $71.01 

Los  Alamitos,  Orange 

Local  sources $179,087  81.56  $41.53 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 40.448  18.44  9,38 

Federal  moneys —  — 

Total    revenue    $219,535  100.00  $50.91 

Mount  Shasta,  Siskiyou 

Local    sources    $125,058  81.62  $50.02 

Granls  from  other  local  units                1,000  .65  .47 

State  moneys 27,120  17.73  12.79 

Federal  moneys '                        —  -  — 

Total   revenue    $153,178  100.00  $72.21) 

Gustine,  Merced 

Local  sources                                         $137,175  81.64  $59.64 

C rants  from  other  local  units                  4,110  2.44  1.79 

State  moneys 20,714  15.92  11.01 

Federal  moneys — 

Total    revenue $107,999  100.00  $73.04 

Fillmore,  Ventura 

Local  sources $204,334  81.72  $42.50 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 45,692  18.28  9.50 

Federal  moneys -  — 

Total   revenue $250,026  100.00  $52.00 

Concord,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources $1,851,650  81.74  $39.33 

Grants  from  other  local  units            123,629  5.4.")  2.63 

State  moneys 285,597  12.65  0.07 

Federal  moneys 3,669  .16  .08 

Total   revenue $2,264,545  100.00  $48.10 
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TABLE  53— Continued 
CITY   REVENUE   SUMMARY   BY  CITY,  1961-1962 


Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

San  Pablo,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources $668,235 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 148,301 

Federal  moneys ~ 


Percent 

of  total    Per  capita 

revenue      revenue 


81.82 
18.18 


Total   revenue 


Grass  Valley,  Nevada 

Local  sources $298,519 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 65,871 

Federal  moneys 


81.88 
18.12 


Total   revenue 


Portola,  Plumas 

Local  sources $78,839 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 17,441 

Federal  moneys 


81.87 
18.13 


Total  revenue 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue 


Claremont,  Los  Angeles 
$687,509 
33,963 
116,765 


81.98 

4.04 

13.98 


Rudley,  Fresno 

Local  sources $286,920 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 62,785 

Federal  moneys 126 


Total  revenue 


$349,831 


San  Anselmo,  Marin 

Local  sources $553,404 

Grants  from  other  local  units  130 

State  moneys 121,092 

Federal  moneys 


Total  revenue 


$674,626 


Whittier,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $3,285,830 

Grants  from  other  local  units  199,186 

State  moneys 519,697 

Federal  moneys 


Total  revenue $4,004,713 


Sierra  Madre,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $436,065 

Grants  from  other  local  units  10,000 

State  moneys 84,938 

Federal  moneys 


Total  revenue 


$531,003 


$30.87 
6.85 


$816,536       100.00         $37.72 


$61.22 
13.51 


$364,390   100.00    $74.73 


$42.07 
9.31 


$96,280   100.00    $51.38 


$50.00 
2.47 
8.49 


$838,237   100.00    $60.96 


82.00         $43.16 


17.97 
.03 

9.44 
.02 

100.00 

$52.62 

82.01 

.01 

17.98 

$47.77 

.01 

10.45 

100.00 

$58.24 

82.02 

4.97 

13.01 

$42.64 
2.59 
6.74 

100.00 

$51.97 

s 
82.09 
1.88 
16.03 

$42.54 

.98 

8.29 

100.00 

$51.81 

Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

lone,  Amador 

Local  sources $47,849 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 10,430 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


$58,279 


Bradbury,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $29,742 

Grants  from  other  local  units  383 

State  moneys 6,088 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


$36,213 


Hawthorne,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $2,367,010 

Grants  from  other  local  units  166,000 

State  moneys 348,488 

Federal  moneys ~ 


Total  revenue $2,881,498 


Percent 

of  total 

Per  capita 

revenue 

revenue 

82.10 

$31.05 

17.90 

6.77 

100.00 

$37.82 

82.12 

$48.13 

1.05 

.62 

16.83 

9.85 

100.00 

$58.60 

82.13 

$68.05 

5.76 

4.77 

12.11 

10.02 

100.00 

$82.84 

Local  sources 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue 


Chino,  San  Bernardino 
$537,771 


82.15         $48.02 


93,578 
23,200 


14.31 
3.54 


Winters,  Yolo 

Local  sources $87,259 

Grants  from  other  local  units  500 

State  moneys 18,361 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue 


Glendora,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $981,884 

Grants  from  other  local  units  1,760 

State  moneys 209,540 

Federal  moneys 


Total   revenue 


Banning,  Riverside 

Local  sources $446,139 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 95,175 

Federal  moneys - 


82.40 
17.60 


Total   revenue 


8.36 
2.07 


$654,549       100.00        $58.44 


82.21 

$41.99 

.47 

.24 

17.32 

8.84 

$106,120       100.00         $51.07 


82.26 

$40.66 

.14 

.07 

17.60 

8.68 

Total  revenue $1,193,184       100.00         $49.41 


Millbrae,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $745,110 

Grants  from  other  local  units  329 

State  moneys 160,289 

Federal  moneys _ 


82.26 

$46.94 

.03 

.02 

17.71 

10.10 

$905,728       100.00         $57.06 


$41.31 

8.81 


$541,314   100.00    $50.12 
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Percent 

Amount  of  of  total    Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue  revenue 
Clovis,  Fresno 

Local  sources $323,380  82.46  $41.72 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 68,729  17.54  8.87 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue   $392,10!)  100.00  $50.58 

San  Jacinto,  Riverside 

Local  sources $150,236  82.48  $58.71 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  -  - 

State  moneys 31,838  17.52  12.44 

Federal  moneys —  -  — 

Total   revenue $182,074  100.00  $71.15 

Inglewood,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $4,575,019  82.50  $58.80 

Grants  from  other  local  units            275,652  4.96  3.54 

State  moneys 693,026  12.54  8.91 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $5,543,697  100.00  $71.26 

Mendota,  Fresno 

Local  sources $90,240  82.51  $29.24 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 19,106  17.49  6.19 

Federal  moneys -  _ 

Total   revenue $109,346  100.00  $35.43 

Monterey  Park,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $2,012,115  82.51  $48.02 

Grants  from  other  local  units              43,382  1.77  1.04 

State  moneys 382,108  15.72  9.12 

Federal  moneys _  _  - 

Total  revenue $2,437,605  100.00  $58.18 

La  Verne,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $318,748  82.56  $48.85 

Grants  from  other  local  units              19,635  5.08  3.01 

State  moneys 46,526  12.09  7.13 

Federal  moneys 1,072  .27  .16 

Total   revenue   $385,981  100.00  $59.15 

Manteca,  San  Joaquin 

Local  sources $490,831  82.58  $52.50 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  —  - 

State  moneys 103,458  17.42  11.07 

Federal  moneys -  _  _ 

Total   revenue   $594,289  100.00  $63.56 

San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Luis  Obispo 

Local  sources $1,270,758  82.68  $56.86 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 214,003  13.96  9.58 

Federal  moneys 51,627  3.36  2.31 

Total  revenue $1,536,388  100.00  $68.74 
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Revenue  type                                    revenue         revenue  revenue 
Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz 

Local  sources $2,705,782  82.83  $105.71 

Grants  from  other  local  units            146,322  4.48  5.71 

State  moneys 413,394  12.69  16.15 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total   revenue $3,265,498  100.00  $127.58 

La  Habra,  Orange 

Local  sources $1,267,427  82.89  $42.04 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  —  — 

State  moneys 261,399  17.11  8.67 

Federal  moneys _  _  _ 

Total   revenue   $1,528,826  100.00  $50.71 

Redondo  Beach,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $2,805,925  82.89  $59.79 

Grants  from  other  local  units            116,000  3.42  2.47 

State  moneys 462,545  13.79  9.84 

Federal  moneys _  _  - 

Total   revenue $3,384,470  100.00  $72.03 

Patterson,  Stanislaus 

Local  sources $132,220  82.90  $54.43 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 26,789  16.82  11.03 

Federal  moneys 452  .28  .19 

Total  revenue $159,461  100.00  $65.65 

Selma,  Fresno 

Local  sources $303,121  82.90  $43.72 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       _  _  - 

State  moneys 62,288  17.05  8.98 

Federal  moneys 195  .05  .03 

Total  revenue $365,604  100.00  $52.73 

Barstow,  San  Bernardino 

Local  sources $532,166  82.99  $43.30 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       _  _  - 

State  moneys 109,026  17.01  8.87 

Federal  moneys _ 

Total  revenue $641,192  100.00  $52.18 

Pittsburg,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources $1,078,219  82.99  $56.46 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 220,518  17.01  11.55 

Federal  moneys ~ 

Total  revenue $1,298,737  100.00  $68.00 

Chowchilla,  Madera 

Local  sources $200,470  83.07  $44,30 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 40.834  16.93  9.02 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue $241,304  100.00  $53.33 
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Percent 
Amount  of       of  total    Per  capita 
Revenue  type  revenue         revenue      revenue 

Ceres,  Stanislaus 
Local  sources  _.  $151,293         83.13         $33.74 

Grants  from  other  local  units  2,503 

State  moneys 28,141 

Federal  moneys - 


1.37 
15.50 


.56 

6.28 


Total    revenue 


$181,937       100.00         $40.57 


Fort  Bragg,  Mendocino 

Local  sources $240,134         83.27 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 48,182         16.73 

Federal  moneys _ 


Total   revenue 


Larkspur,  Marin 

Local  sources $284,498 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 57,061 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


Vallejo,  Solano 
Local  sources  __.  $2,786,813         83.29 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 558,038         16.71 

Federal  moneys - 


Angels,  Calaveras 
Local  sources  _  $55,379        83.3.1 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 11,054  L6.65 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


Oroville,  Butte 

Local  sources  _.                                  $820,077  83.36 

Grants  from  other  local  units               83,297  8.45 

State  moneys 76,746  7.84 

Federal  moneys 3,519  .35 


$54.17 
10.87 


$288,316   100.00    $65.04 


83.28    $43.27 
16.72     8.68 


$341,559   100.00    $51.95 


$45.77 
9.16 


Total    revenue  $3,344,851       100.00  $54.93 


$49.40 
9.86 


$66,433       100.00         $59.26 


$118.78 

12.07 

11.12 

.51 


Total   revenue 


$983,639       100.00       $142.47 


Willows,  Glenn 

Local  sources $202,999 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 40.21.1 

Federal  moneys — 


83.44         $48.76 
16.56  9.66 


Total  revenue 


$243,214       100.00         $58.42 


Percent 

A  mount  of  of  total 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue 
W  i  1 1  its,  Mendocino 

Local  sources $208,655  83.48 

Grants  from  other  local  units                5,000  2.00 

State  moneys 36,211  14.52 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total  revenue 


Shafter,  Kern 

Local  sources $216.96!) 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 42,029 

Federal  moneys 239 


16.42 
.09 


Total  revenue 


Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Barbara 

Local  sources $4,086,605         83.52 

Grants  from  other  local  units  184,031  3.76 

State  moneys 588,928  12.10 

Federal  moneys 31,208  .63 


South  Gate,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $2,899,456  83.61 

Grants  from  other  local  units              7.1,000  2.10 

Stale  moneys 402.403  14.2.", 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Santa  Maria,  Santa  Barbara 

Local  sources   $1,846,131  83.62 

Grants  from  other  local  units  58,781  2.66 

State  moneys  302,258  13.72 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total  revenue 


Dunsmuir,  Siskiyou 

Local  sources $1.11,866         83.63 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys     29,684  16.37 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total  revenue 


Half  Moon  Bay,  San   Mateo 

Local  sources   $81,915         83.96 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 15,637         16.04 

Federal  moneys —  - 


Total  revenue 


$61.19 

1.47 

10.62 


$249,866       100.00         $73.27 


83.49         $47.17 


0.27 
.05 


$259,837       100.00         $.16.49 


$0.1.42 
2.0.1 
0.43 


.50 


Total  revenue $4,890,772       100.00         $78.30 


$53.86 
1.39 
9.15 


Total  revenue  ___  $3,466,859       100.00         $64.40 


$68.89 
2.19 

11.28 


$2,207,170       100.00         $82.36 


$52.86 
10.38 


$181,550   100.00    $63.19 


$41.86 

7.0!) 


$97,552       100.00         $40.85 


Saint  Helena,  Napa 

Local  sources                                        $152,118  83.48 

Grants  from  other  local  units                 9,000  4.94 

State  moneys 21,044  11.58 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total  revenue 


3.31 
7.73 


$182,162       100.00         $66.92 


North  Sacramento,  Sacramento 

Local  sources $803,544         83.96 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 1.13,225  16.04 

Federal  moneys —  — 


Total  revenue 


$62.18. 

11.86 


$956,769   100.00    $74.04 
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Percent 
Amount  of       of  total    Per  capita 
Revenue  type  revenue         revenue      revenue 

Ontario,  San  Bernardino 

Local  sources $2,319,877  84.03         $46.35 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 430,873  15.97             8.79 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total  revenue $2,759,750       100.00         $55.14 

Bishop,  Inyo 

Local  sources $230,621         84.16         $80.22 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys     26,229  9.59  9.12 

Federal  moneys 17,124  6.25  5.96 

Total  revenue $273,974       100.00         $95.30 

Fowler,  Fresno 

Local  sources $91,231  84.22         $48.22 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 17.067  15.78             9.02 

Federal  moneys  -                 - 

Total    revenue    ____  $108,298       100.00         $57.24 

Sanger,  Fresno 

Local  sources  __.  $407,833  84.23  $47.79 

Grants  from  other  local  units  200  .04  .02 

State  moneys 75,972         15.73  8.90 

Federal  moneys 

Total    revenue  $484,005       100.00         $50.72 

Vacaville,  Solano 
Local  sources  .  $548,848         84.24         $46.71 

Grants  from  other  local  units  600  .09  .05 

State  moneys 101.876  1."..67  8.67 

Federal  moneys 

Total   revenue  $651,324       100.00         $55.43 

Exeter,  Tulare 
Local  sources  .  $205,536         84.30         $48.20 

(J rants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 38,239         15.70  8.97 

Federal  moneys ..- 

Total   revenue   $243,775       100.00         $57.17 


Dos  Palos,  Merced 

Local  sources  ..                                    $140,523  84.31 

Grants  from  other  local  units                5,181  3.10 

State  moneys : 20.936  12. 59 

Federal  moneys — 

Total   revenue    .                               $166,640  100.00 

San  Leandro,  Alameda 

Local    sources    $4,151,342  84.31 

Grants  from  other  local  units             128,722  2.61 

State  moneys 041,564  13.08 

Federal  moneys  

Total   revenue    $4,921,628  100.00 


$69.29 


10.32 


$82.1 7 


$62.92 
1.95 
9:73 


$74.61 
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Alturas,  Modoc 

Local  sources $147,474  84.33         $52.31 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 27,376  15.67              9.71 

Federal  moneys - 

Total   revenue    _                             $174,850  100.00         $62.03 

Chula  Vista,  San  Diego 

Local  sources $2,162,023  84.4S         $46.10 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 396,157  15.52              8.45 

Federal  moneys — 

Total    revenue    .                            $2,558,180  100.00         $54.55 

Rocklin,  Placer 

Local  sources $54,937  84.52         $36.75 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        —  — 

State  moneys 10,043  15.48              6.72 

Federal  moneys — 

Total    revenue    .                                  $64,980  100.00          $43.40 

Gardena,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1 ,80(5,937  84.53         $50.27 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 330,302  15.47             9.19 

Federal  moneys - 

Total    revenue    $2,137,239  100.00         $59.46 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $2,324,242  84.54         $58.96 

Grants  from  other  local  units                 6,000  .21                .15 

State  moneys    400,672  14.62            10.16 

Federal  moneys                   17,514  .(53                .44 

Total    revenue                                $2,748,428  100.00         $69.73 

Blythe,  Riverside 

Local  sources $390,953  84.56         $64.91 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 71.290  1T..44            11.84 

Federal  moneys -                    - 

Total    revenue                                     $402,243  100.00          $76.75 

Buena  Park,  Orange 

Local  sources  _.       $2,359,786  84.57          $45.03 

Grants  from  other  local  units                !),.'>!)<;  .33               .18 

State  moneys 420,013  15.10              8.02 

Federal  moneys —  —                  - 

Total   revenue                              $2,789,195  100.00         $53.23 

Brentwood,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources  _'„ -             $83,514  84.59         $38.20 

Grants  from  other  local  units                      -  - 

State  moneys 15,195  15.41             6.95 

Federal  moneys  —                         -  — 

Total    revenue    $98,709  100.00         $45.16 
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Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Colusa,  Colusa 

Local  sources $234,725 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 42,662 

Federal  moneys — 


Percent 

of  total    Per  capita 

revenue      revenue 


Total   revenue 


Parlier,  Fresno 

Local  sources $49,325 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 8.976 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total   revenue   


Sonoma,  Sonoma 

$178,645 

2,500 
29,902 


Milpitas,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $455,339 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 82,370 

Federal  moneys — 


Total  revenue 


Costa  Mesa,  Orange 

Local  sources $1,967,563 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 354,574 

Federal  moneys - 


Tulelake,  Siskiyou 

Local  sources $66,228 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 11,891 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


84.60 
15.40 


84.60 
15.40 


84.63 

1.18 

14.19 


84.66 
15.34 


84.72 
15.28 


Total   revenue   $2,322,137       100.00 


84.76 
15.24 


Nevada  City,  Nevada 

Local  sources $125,909  84.80 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 22,530  15.20 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total   revenue 


Belmont,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $492,838  84.81 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        —  — 

State  moneys 88,159  15.19 

Federal  moneys -  — 


Total    revenue 


$66.72 
12.13 


$277,387   100.00    $78.85 


$36.11 
6.57 


$58,301   100.00    $42.68 


$59.09 

.83 

9.89 


$211,047   100.00    $69.81 


$45.31 
8.20 


$537,709   100.00    $53.50 


$38.81 
6.99 

$45.80 

$69.71 
12.52 


$78,119   100.00    $82.23 


$53.51 
9.58 


$148,439   100.00    $63.08 


$30.80 
5.51 


$580,997       100.00         $36.31 


Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Fairfax,  Marin 
Local  sources $237,885 

Grants  from  other  local  units  15 

State  moneys 42,334 

Federal  moneys - 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

84.87 
15.13 


Total    revenue 


$280,234 


La  Mesa,  San  Diego 

Local  sources $1,552,282 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 273,891 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue $1,826,173 


Madera,  Madera 

Local  sources $737,984 

Grants  fi'om  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 129,994 

Federal  monevs — 


Total   revenue 


$867,978 


Atwater,  Merced 

Local  sources $414,324 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 72,614 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


$486,938 


Pasadena,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $11,710,021 

Grants  from  other  local  units  644,778 

State  moneys 1,384,875 

Federal  moneys 19,387 


Total   revenue   $13,759,061 


King  City,  Monterey 

Local  sources $186,226 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 32,448 

Federal  moneys — 


Total    revenue 


$218,674 


Corcoran,  Kings 

Local  sources $276,980 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 48,092 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


$325,072 


Alameda,  Alameda 
Local  sources $3,847,847 

Grants  from  other  local  units  100,581 

State  moneys 565,837 

Federal  moneys 408 


Total    revenue $4,514,673 


$40.92 
7.28 


100.00 

$48.21 

84.97 
15.03 

$50.08 
8.84 

100.00 

$58.91 

85.00 
15.00 

$51.14 
9.01 

100.00 

$60.15 

85.06 
14.94 

$56.62 
9.92 

100.00 

$66.54 

85.08 

4.68 

10.10 

.14 

$100.60 

5.54 

11.90 

.17 

100.00 

$118.20 

85.12 

14.88 

$63.41 
11.05 

100.00 

$74.45 

85.18 
14.82 

$54.67 
9.49 

100.00 

$64.17 

85.19 

2.22 

12.59 

$60.26 
1.58 

8.86 

100.00 

$70.70 

Intergovernmental  Fiscal 
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Percent 

Amount  of  of  total    Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue  revenue 
Corte  Madera,  Marin 

Local  sources $301,367  85.21  $47.09 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 52,249  14.79  8.16 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $353,616  100.00  $55.25 

Daly  City,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $1,620,426  85.25  $36.18 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 279,911  14.75  6.25 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $1,900,337  100.00  $42.43 

Modesto,  Stanislaus 

Local  sources $3,517,355  85.30  $91.84 

Grants  from  other  local  units              14,639  .35  .38 

State  moneys 571,667  13.90  14.93 

Federal  moneys 18,797  .45  .49 

Total   revenue $4,122,458  100.00  $107.64 

Petaluma,  Sonoma 

Local  sources $792,190  85.50  $56.44 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 134,083  14.50  9.55 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $926,273  100.00  $66.00 

Lompoc,  Santa  Barbara 

Local  sources $1,077,116  85.52  $65.28 

Grants  from  other  local  units              38,475  3.05  2.33 

State  moneys 142,991  11.41  8.67 

Federal  moneys 346  .02  .02 

Total   revenue  $1,258,928  100.00  $76.30 

Montague,  Siskiyou 

Local  sources $30,944  85.53  $39.57 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       —  -  - 

State  moneys 5,228  14.47  6.69 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $36,172  100.00  $46.26 

Torrance,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $6,021,906  85.62  $55.30 

Grants  from  other  local  units            103,072  1.46  .95 

State  moneys 905,474  12.92  8.31 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $7,030,452  100.00  $64.56 

Tehachapi,  Kern 

Local  sources $136,698  85.67  $43.16 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 22,815  14.33  7.20 

Federal  moneys _  _  - 

Total  revenue $159,513  100.00  $50.37 
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Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue  revenue 
San  Carlos,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $1,238,716  85.76  $54.33 

Grants  from  other  local 

sources    —  —  — 

State  moneys 205,356  14.24  9.01 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total  revenue $1,444,072  100.00  $63.34 

Los  Altos,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $1,091,520  85.77  $50.30 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  - 

State  moneys 180,735  14.23  8.33 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $1,272,255  100.00  $58.63 

Kerman,  Fresno 

Local  sources $109,649  85.85  $55.66 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 18,031  14.15  9.15 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $127,680  100.00  $64.81 

San  Rafael,  Marin 

Local  sources $1,799,786  85.86  $74.99 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  — 

State  moneys 295,723  14.14  12.32 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $2,095,509  100.00  $87.31 

Imperial,  Imperial 

Local  sources $176,646  85.88  $66.46 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  —  - 

State  moneys 29,002  14.12  10.91 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $205,648  100.00  $77.37 

Sebastopol,  Sonoma 

Local  sources $276,243  85.94  $99.98 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 45,078  14.06  16.31 

Federal  moneys _  _  - 

Total  revenue $321,321  100.00  $116.29 

Fontana,  San  Bernardino 

Local  sources $733,671  85.97  $48.91 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  -  - 

State  moneys 119,518  14.03  7.97 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total  revenue $853,189  100.00  $56.88 

Red  Bluff,  Tehama 

Local  sources $444,501  86.08  $59.27 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 71,709  13.92  9.56 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue $516,210  100.00  $68.83 
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Revenue  type  revenue         revenue      revenue 

Ukiah,  Mendocino 

Local  sources $706,773         80.10 

Grants  from  other  local  units  —  - 

State  moneys 107.248         13.08 

Federal  moneys  6,769  .82 


Total  revenue 


Upland,  San  Bernardino 

Local  sources $963,391  86.11 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 155,002  13.89 

Federal  moneys —  — 


Total  revenue $1,118,393       100.00 


Brea,  Orange 

Local   sources    $545,671 

Grants  from  other  local  units  8,907 

State    moneys    78,584 

Federal  moneys 


Total   revenue 


Benicia,  Solano 

Local    sources   $407,138 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    61,979 

Federal    moneys    3.164 


13.16 
.66 


Total    revenue 


Riverside,  Riverside 

Local    sources $0,327,278 

Grants  from  other  local  units  201,930 

State    moneys    809,787 

Federal  moneys 


86.19 

2.7.', 
11.00 


Lakeport,  Lake 

Local    sources   $159,819 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    25.540 

Federal  moneys 


8(5.21 
13. 7! » 


Total    revenue 


Fountain  Valley,  Orange 

Local    sources   $132,823        86.31 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    21,049         13.09 

Federal  moneys —  _ 


Total    revenue 


Total   revenue 


$71.39 

10.83 
.68 


$820,790   100.00    $82.91 


$52.79 

8.49 

$61.28 


86.15 

$55.23 

1.40 

.90 

12.45 

7.05 

$633,162   100.00    $64.09 


86.18    $67.07 


10.21 
.52 


$472,281   100.00    $77.81 


$66.73 
2.13 

8.54 


Total   revenue _.  $7,338,995       100.00         $77.40 


$69.40 
11.09 


$185,359   100.00    $80.49 


$64.23 
10.18 


$153,872       100.00         S74.41 


Santa  Paula,  Ventura 

Local    Bourees $600,798         80.30         $45.24 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    04,525  13.04  7.12 

Federal  moneys -  _  _ 


$695,323       100.00         $52.30 


Percent 

Amount  of  of  total 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue 
Huron,  Fresno 

Local   sources $69,603  86.38 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  - 

State    moneys    10,957  13.62 

Federal  moneys —  — 


Per  capita 
revenue 

$54.85 
8.63 


Total    revenue 


$80,560       100.00        $63.48 


Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Los  Angeles 

Local    sources    $610,114         86.44 

Grants  from  other  local  units  9.648  1.36 

State    moneys    85,809         12.20 

Federal  moneys —  — 


$58.38 

.92 

8.21 


Total   revenue 


$705,571       100.00 


17.52 


Signal  Hill,  Los  Angeles 

Local    sources  $004,695  86.46 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 04,430  13.54 

Federal  moneys —  _ 


Total    revenue 


Monrovia,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources                                               S2.034.371  86.48 

Grants  from  other  local  units               07.201  4.13 

State    moneys    219.004  !).30 

Federal  moneys —  _ 


Total    revenue 


Firebaugh,  Fresno 

Local    sources                                         $110,091  S0.50 

Grants  from  other  local  units                         -  - 

State    moneys                                            17,124  13.41 

Federal  moneys —  — 


Total   revenue 


Holtville,  Imperial 

Local    sources                                    $221,343  86.63 

Grants  from  other  local  units                 0.242  2.44 

State    moneys                                              27.520  10.80 

Federal    moneys                                       333  .13 


Total    revenue 


Yreka,  Siskiyou 

Local  sources $259,569 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 39,942 

Federal  monevs       


86.64 

13.30 


Total    revenue 


Riverbank,  Stanislaus 

Local   sources         _       .            $142,480  86.65 

Grants  from  other  local  units                  1,107  .07 

State  moneys    19,678  12.00 

Federal   moneys 1.120  .68 


otal    revenue 


$130.09 
20.41 


$699,125   100.00   $151 .10 


$75.09 
3.59 
8.11 


$2,351,326       100.00         $86.79 


$53.47 

8.27 


$127,815   100.00    $61.75 


$71.86 

2.03 

S.04 

.11 


$255,438   100.00    $82.93 


$54.54 

S.30 


$200,511        100.00  $02.04 


$51.14 

.40 

7.00 

.10 


$104,385   100.00    $50.00 
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Percent 

Amount  of  of  total    Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue      revenue 
Fairfield,  Solano 

Local  sources $911,643  86.71          $50..",! 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 139,541  13.29             7.73 

Federal  moneys -  -                   - 

Total   revenue $1,051,184  100.00         $58.24 

Beaumont,  Riverside 

Local  sources $220,692  86.72         $49.80 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys :!:;,710  13.27             7.61 

Federal  moneys 35  .01                .01 

Total  revenue   $254,437  100.00         $57.41 

Orland,  Glenn 

Local  sources $169,686  86.S2         $66.96 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 25,717  13.18           10.15 

Federal  moneys - 

Total   revenue   $195,403  100.00         $77.11 

Arcadia,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $2,652,898  86.89         $61.55 

Grants  from  other  local  units                2,327  .07               .05 

State  moneys 396,876  13.04            9.21 

Federal  moneys - 

Total   revenue .__       $3,052,101  100.00         $70.81 

San  Joaquin,  Fresno 

Local  sources $43,004  86.89         $49.01 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 6.576  13.11             7.4K 

Federal  moneys —  — 

Total    revenue    $50,180  100.00         $57.09 

Oxnard,  Ventura 

Local  sources $2,498,171  86.90         $61.06 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 375,798  13.10             9.18 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total   revenue $2,873,969  100.00         $70.24 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,382,239  86.94         $61.27 

Grants  from  other  local  units              23,084  1.44             1.02 

State  moneys 184,270  11.62             8.17 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total    revenue .—       $1,589,593  100.00         $71.46 

Gilroy,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $453,193  86.97         $58.10 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -                   - 

State  moneys 07,794  13.03             8.69 

Federal  moneys _-                        _  _                  - 

Total   revenue $520,987  100.00         $66.79 
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Revenue  type                                      revenue  revenue  revenue 
Pacific  Grove,  Monterey 

Local  sources $734,670  87.11  $60.61 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 108,494  12.89  8.95 

Federal  moneys —  -  - 

Total  revenue $843,164  100.00  $69.56 

Ojai,  Ventura 

Local  sources $279,578  87.14  $62.20 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys  ___ 41,136  12.86  9.15 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total    revenue   $320,714  100.00  $71.35 

Elsinore,  Riverside 

Local  sources $142,819  87.20  $58.72 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  —  - 

State  moneys 20,901  12.80  8.59 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $163,720  100.00  $67.32 

Davis,  Yolo 

Local  sources $581,616  87.23  $54.87 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 84,924  12.77  8.01 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $666,540  100.00  $62.88 

El  Monte,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,972,589  87.25  $59.78 

Grants  from  other  local  units              27,212  1.20  .82 

State  moneys 260,790  11.55  7.90 

Federal  moneys _  _  _ 

Total   revenue $2,260,591  100.00  $68.51 

Merced,  Merced 

Local  sources $1,485,708  87.25  $70.92 

Grants  from  other  local  units              12,500  .73  .60 

State  moneys 202,839  11.95  9.68 

Federal  moneys 1,257  .07  .06 

Total   revenue   $1,702,304  100.00  $81.26 

South  El  Monte,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $360,820  87.30  $75.63 

Grants  from  other  local  units                5,815  1.37  1.20 

State  moneys 47,514  11.33  9.80 

Federal  moneys ~  _  _ 

Total   revenue $420,149  100.00  $86.63 

Indio,  Riverside 

Local  sources $707,523  87.33  $64.32 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 102,439  12.67  9.31 

Federal  moneys -  ~  ~ 

Total   revenue   $809,962  100.00  $73.63 
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TABLE  53-Continued 
CITY   REVENUE   SUMMARY   BY  CITY,  1961-1962 


Revenue  type 


Amount  of 
revenue 
San  Marino,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,115,499 

Grants  from  other  local  units  45,800 

State  moneys 115,279 

Federal  moneys - 


Percent 

of  total    Per  capita 

revenue      revenue 


87.35 

$81.67 

3.58 

3.35 

9.17 

8.44 

National  City,  San  Diego 

Local  sources $2,026,934 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 292,241 

Federal  moneys - 


87.36 
12.64 


Escondido,  San  Diego 

Local  sources $1,325,458 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 191,128 

Federal  moneys - 


87.37 
12.63 


San  Mateo,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $4,716,300 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 672,443 

Federal  moneys - 


87.48 
12.52 


Tustin,  Orange 

Local  sources $187,840 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 26,677 

Federal  moneys - 


87.54 
12.46 


Total   revenue 


San  Fernando,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,249,690         87.59 

Grants  from  other  local  units  30,000  2.10 

State  moneys 146,617         10.31 

Federal  moneys —  — 


Napa,  Napa 

Local  sources $1,555,812  87.62 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        —  — 

State  moneys 219,089  12.38 

Federal  moneys —  — 


Hercules,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources $16,552 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 2,335 

Federal  moneys - 


87.63 
12.37 


Total   revenue 


Total   revenue $1,276,578       100.00         $93.47 


$61.50 

8.87 


Total  revenue $2,319,175       100.00         $70.37 


$61.30 

8.84 


Total   revenue $1,516,586       100.00         $70.14 


$67.50 
9.62 


Total  revenue $5,388,743       100.00         $77.13 


$88.86 
12.62 


$214,517   100.00   $101.47 


$77.65 
1.86 
9.11 


Total  revenue $1,426,307       100.00         $88.63 


$68.20 
9.60 


Total   revenue $1,774,901       100.00         $77.81 


$53.39 
7.53 


$18,887       100.00         $60.93 


Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Coalinga,  Fresno 

Local  sources $397,044 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 47,103 

Federal  moneys 8,601 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


Per  capita 
revenue 


87.68         $66.56 


10.43 

1.89 


Total   revenue 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue   


Calexico,  Imperial 
$656,261 

7,784 

82,485 

1,687 


87.69 

1.04 

11.05 

22 


Corning,  Tehama 

Local  sources $180,826 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 25,337 

Federal  moneys - 


87.69 
12.31 


Total   revenue 


Montebello,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $2,366,570 

Grants  from  other  local  units  13,831 

State  moneys 315,614 

Federal  moneys 1,737 


Local  sources 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 


Lodi,  San  Joaquin 
$1,655,806 
16,000 
215,603 


87.70 

.84 

11.46 


Redlands,  San  Bernardino 

Local  sources $1,765,883  87.75 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 245,504  12.25 

Federal  moneys —  — 


Total   revenue 


$2,011,387       100.00 


Walnut,  Los  Angeles 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total   revenue   


Placerville,  El  Dorado 

Local  sources $429,954 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 39,614 

Federal  moneys 20,000 


87.81 

8.11 

4.08 


Total   revenue 


$489,568       100.00 


7.90 
1.44 


$452,748       100.00         $75.90 


?82.11 
.97 

10.32 
.21 


$748,217   100.00    $93.62 


$60.16 
8.43 


$206,163       100.00         $68.58 


87.69 

$64.75 

.51 

.38 

11.74 

8.64' 

.06 

.05 

Total   revenue $2,697,752       100.00         $73.81 


$68.00 

.66 

8.85 


Total   revenue $1,887,409       100.00         $77.51 


551,744         87.78         $55.40 
7,183         12.22  7.70 


3,937       100.00         $63.10 
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CITY   REVENUE  SUMMARY   BY  CITY,  1961-1962 

Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                      revenue  revenue  revenue 
Kingsburg,  Fresno 

Local  sources $198,003  87.85  $64.02 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 27,314  12.15  8.83 

Federal  moneys -  -  — 

Total  revenue $225,317  100.00  $72.85 

Palm  Springs,  Riverside 

Local  sources $2,921,313  87.87  $178.13 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  -  - 

State  moneys 401,926  12.13  24.51 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $3,323,239  100.00  $202.64 

Yuba  City,  Sutter 

Local  sources $789,806  87.88  $59.83 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  — 

State  moneys 108,665  12.12  8.23 

Federal  moneys —  -  - 

Total   revenue   $898,471  100.00  $68.07 

Azusa,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,535,222  87.89  $70.10 

Grants  from  other  local  units              15,387  .87  .70 

State  moneys 195,753  11.24  8.94 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total  revenue   $1,746,362  100.00  $79.74 

Carlsbad,  San  Diego 

Local  sources '. $606,916  87.92  $59.79 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 83,205  12.08  8.20 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue   $690,121  100.00  $67.99 

Woodland,  Yolo 

Local  sources $980,874  87.99  $72.46 

Grants  from  other  local  units                3,738  .33  .28 

State  moneys 129,700  11.68  9.58 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue   $1,114,312  100.00  $82.32 

Covina,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,652,491  88.06  $71.23 

Grants  from  other  local  units              35,510  1.89  1.53 

State  moneys 188,011  10.05  8.10 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue   $1,876,012  100.00  $80.86 

Glendale,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $9,057,582  88.11  $73.58 

Grants  from  other  local  units            110,775  1.07  .90 

State  moneys 1,106,833  10.82  8.99 

Federal  moneys -  _  ~~ 

Total   revenue   $10,275,190  100.00  $83.47 
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Percent 
Amount  of       of  total    Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue         revenue  revenue 
Newport  Beach,  Orange 

Local  sources $3,465,907  88.15  $117.89 

Grants  from  other  local  units            191,400  4.86  6.51 

State  moneys 273,142  6.99  9.29 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue   $3,930,449  100.00  $133.69 

Tulare,  Tulare 

Local  sources $942,732  88.16  $66.59 

Grants  from  other  local  units                2,400  .22  .17 

State  moneys 123,893  11.62  8.75 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total   revenue   $1,069,025  100.00  $75.51 

Coronado,  San  Diego 

Local  sources $1,195,932  88.27  $66.30 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 158,514  11.73  8.79 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $1,354,446  100.00  $75.08 

Orange,  Orange 

Local  sources $2,296,683  88.28  $63.10 

Grants  from  other  local  units  119 

State  moneys 303,947  11.72  8.35 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue   $2,600,749  100.00  $71.45 

Tracy,  San  Joaquin 

Local  sources $821,578  88.30  $72.78 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 107,290  11.56  9.50 

Federal  moneys 1,312  .14  .11 

Total   revenue $930,180  100.00  $82.40 

Dixon,  Solano 

Local  sources $237,509  88.32  $79.97 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  -  - 

State  moneys 31,363  11.68  10.56 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total   revenue   $268,872  100.00  $90.53 

Colton,  San  Bernardino 

Local   sources   $1,083,018  88.35  $57.96 

Grants  from  other  local  units              14,894  1.21  .80 

State   moneys   127,566  10.44  6.83 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total  revenue $1,225,478  100.00  $65.59 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

Local   sources   $15,376,385  88.37  $77.66 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       _  _  - 

State    moneys    2,006,046  11.58  10.13 

Federal   moneys    9,783  .05  .05 

Total  revenue $17,392,214  100.00  $87.84 
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Percent 
Amount  of       of  total    Per  capita 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Berkeley,  Alameda 

Local    sources    $9,187,336 

Grants  from  other  local  units  197,134 

State   moneys    1,003,306 

Federal  moneys — 


Total  revenue $10,387,776 


revenue 

revenue 

88.41 

$82.57 

1.89 

1.77 

9.70 

9.02 

100.00 

$93.36 

San  Bernardino,  San  Bernardino 

Local   sources   $6,460,056        88.41 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State   moneys   838,419 

Federal    moneys    6,837 


Total  revenue $7,305,312 


Chico,  Butte 

Local   sources    $1,288,525 

Grants  from  other  local  units  11,398 

State   moneys    156,674 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue $1,456,597 


San  Bruno,  San  Mateo 

Local   sources   $1,386,615 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State   moneys   180,523 

Federal  moneys 


Total   revenue $1,567,138 


Hermosa  Beach,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources $941,956 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    122,309 

Federal  moneys 


Total   revenue $1,064,265 


El  Centro,  Imperial 

Local   sources    $1,386,157 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State    moneys    178,804 

Federal    moneys    818 


Total   revenue $1,565,779 


Los  Gatos,  Santa  Clara 

Local   sources    $743,057 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State   moneys    96,157 

Federal  moneys — 


Total   revenue 


$839,214 


Dairyland,  Orange 

Local    sources $45,037 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State    moneys    5,838 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


$70.12 


11.50 
.09 

9.10 
.07 

100.00 

$79.30 

88.44 

.78 

10.78 

$85.76 

.76 

10.43 

100.00 

$96.95 

88.46 
11.54 

$43.54 
5.67 

100.00 

$49.20 

es 

88.49 

11.51 

$58.45 
7.59 

100.00 

$66.04 

88.51         $75.58 


11.44 
.05 

9.75 
.04 

100.00 

$85.38 

88.51 
11.49 

$71.79 
9.29 

100.00 

$81.08 

88.52 
11.48 

$72.41 
9.39 

100.00 

$81.79 

Percent 
Amount  of       of  total 
Revenue  type  revenue         revenue 

Cupertino,  Santa  Clara 

Local    sources    $306,196         88.68 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State   moneys    39,031         11.32 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Per  capita 
revenue 

$51.46 
6.56 


Total   revenue 


$345,227       100.00         $58.02 


Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles 

Local    sources    $225,299,599 

Grants  from  other  local  units         3,767,223 

State    moneys    24,436,606 

Federal    moneys    413,038 


Total   revenue   $253,916,466       100.00 


South  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,449,603 

Grants  from  other  local  units  15,000 

State  moneys 168,811 

Federal  monevs — 


Total  revenue $1,633,414       100.00 


Local  sources    

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 


Oakland,  Alameda 
$32,420,39(5 
640,640 
3.337,884 
107,143 


88.78 

1.75 

9.18 

.29 


Pomona,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources  _.    $4,927,446 

Grants  from  other  local  units  50,000 

State  moneys 571,484 

Federal  moneys - 


Total  revenue $5,548,930       100.00 


Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue 


Cloverdale,  Sonoma 

$178,445 

1,194 

21,284 


88.79 

.59 

10.62 


Santa  Fe  Springs,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $1,155,621  88.80 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 145,307  11.20 

Federal  moneys -  — 


Salinas,  Monterey 

Local  sources $2,624,665 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys $292,662 

Federal  moneys 33,803 


9.95 
1.14 


88.69 

$87.16 

1.48 

1.46 

9.67 

9.45 

.16 

.16 

$98.23 


88.72 

$73.56 

.91 

.76 

10.37 

8.57 

$82.89 


$88.21 

1.74 

9.08 

.29 


Total  revenue $36,506,063       100.00         $99.32 


88.78 

$73.37 

.90 

.74 

10.32 

8.51 

$82.63 


$62.66 

.41 

7.47 


$200,923   100.00    $70.55 


$70.71 
8.89 


Total  revenue $1,300,928       100.00         $79.61 


88.91         $84.12 


9.38 
1.08 


Total  revenue $2,951,130       100.00         $94.59 
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CITY   REVENUE  SUMMARY   BY  CITY,  1961-1962 

Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue  revenue 
Eureka,  Humboldt 

Local  sources $2,189,434  88.97  $77.81 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  - 

State  moneys 268,335  10.95  9.54 

Federal  moneys 2,183  .08  .08 

Total  revenue                                 $2,459,952  100.00  $87.43 

Seal  Beach,  Orange 

Local  sources $583,822  88.97  $83.47 

Grants  from  other  local  units                         -  - 

State  moneys 72,149  11.03  10.32 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total  revenue $655,971  100.00  $93.79 

Antioch,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources $1,143,643  89.01  $60.35 

Grants  from  other  local  units                         -  - 

State  moneys 140,505  10.97  7.41 

Federal  moneys 270  .02  .01 

Total  revenue $1,284,418  100.00  $67.78 

Blue  Lake,  Humboldt 

Local  sources $64,219  89.07  $52.04 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 7,872  10.93  6.38 

Federal  moneys -  - 

Total  revenue  ___                             $72,091  100.00  $58.42 

Alviso,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $63,901  89.08  $54.43 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 7,826  10.92  6.67 

Federal  moneys . -  -  ~~ 

Total  revenue  ___                             $71,727  100.00  $61.10 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara 

J0cal  sources $775,477  89.14  $53.67 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        —  —  - 

State  moneys 94,174  10.86  6.52 

Federal  moneys -  — 

Total  revenue $869,651  100.00  $60.18 

Delano,  Kern 

jocal  sources $655,474  89.14  $55.02 

Grants  from  other  local  units                7,500  1.02  .63 

State  moneys 72,104  9.84  6.05 

Federal  moneys -  ~ 

Total   revenue                                 $735,078  100.00  $61.70 

San  Diego,  San  Diego 

Local  sources $14,459,066  89.15  $72.12 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 5,398,243  10.85  8.76 

Federal  moneys _  ~ 

Total  revenue $49,857,309  100.00  $80.87 
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Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                    revenue  revenue  revenue 
Newman,  Stanislaus 

Local  sources $128,231  89.23  $59.70 

Grants  from  other  local  units                1 ,369  .95  .64 

State  moneys 14,084  9.82  6.56 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total   revenue   $143,684  100.00  $66.89 

Burbank,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $8,656,111  89.29  $96.01 

Grants  from  other  local  units            239,781  2.47  2.66 

State  moneys 762,580  7.91  8.46 

Federal  moneys 32,416  .33  .36 

Total   revenue $9,690,888  100.00  $107.49 

Areata,  Humboldt 

Local  sources $447,600  89.34  $85.50 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 53,148  10.66  10.15 

Federal  moneys _  _  _ 

Total   revenue   $500,748  100.00  $95.65 

El  Paso  de  Robles,  San  Luis  Obispo 

L«.<al  sources $494,923  89.43  $73.99 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 58,272  10.57  8.71 

Federal  moneys -  -  ~ 

Total   revenue $553,195  100.00  $82.70 

Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $5,490,332  89.43  $75.68 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       _  _  - 

State  moneys 645,510  10.56  8.90 

Federal  moneys 838  .01  .01 

Total   revenue $6,136,680  100.00  $84.59 

Healdsburg,  Sonoma 

Local  sources $349,315  89.48  $72.53 

Grants  from  other  local  units                 2,000  .51  .42 

State  moneys 39,006  10.01  8.10 

Federal  moneys - 

Total   revenue   $390,321  100.00  $81.05 

San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $21,946,724  89.48  $85.03 

Grants  from  other  local  units            183,532  .74  .71 

State  moneys 2,256,735  9.25  8.74 

Federal  moneys 131,580  .53  .51 

Total   revenue   $24,518,571  100.00  $95.00 

Alhambra,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $4,059,690  89.50  $74.07 

Grants  from  other  local  units              34,072  .75  .62 

State  moneys 441,205  9.75  8.05 

Federal  moneys - 

Total   revenue   $4,534,967  100.00  $82.74 
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Revenue  type 


Amount  of 
revenue 
Visalia,  Tulare 

Local  sources $1,465,814 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 169,563 

Federal  moneys — 


Percent 

of  total    Per  capita 

revenue      revenue 


Total   revenue $1,635,377 


San  Clemente,  Orange 

Local  sources $971,579 

Grants  from  other  local  units  26,500 

State  moneys 85,823 

Federal  moneys — 


Total   revenue $1,083,902 


Anaheim,  Orange 

Local  sources $9,119,093 

Grants  from  other  local  units  1,211 

State  moneys 1,048,567 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue   $10,168,871 


Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $5,043,852 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 576,183 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue $5,620,035 


89.60 
10.40 

$86.22 
9.97 

100.00 

$96.20 

89.61 
2.44 
7.95 

$101.74 
2.78 
8.99 

100.00 

$113.50 

89.65 

.01 

10.34 

$73.66 
.01 

8.47 

100.00 

$82.14 

89.73 
10.27 

$76.31 

8.72 

100.00 

$85.02 

Local  sources  

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 

Federal  moneys 

Total   revenue 


Oakdale,  Stanislaus 
$335,069 


89.77         $67.20 


37.913 
194 


10.18 
.05 


Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles 
Local  sources $8,255,025         89.80 

Grants  from  other  local  units  160,652  1.74 

State  moneys 772,535  8.46 

Federal  moneys 534  - 


Total   revenue 


Piedmont,  Alameda 

Local  sources $819,614 

Grants  from  other  local  units  — 

State  moneys 92,668 

Federal  moneys - 


89.82 
10.18 


Total   revenue 


7.60 
.04 


573,176   100.00    $74.84 


$99.16 

1.93 

9.28 

.01 


),188,746   100.00   $110.38 


$73.73 
8.34 


$912,282       100.00         $82.06 


Percent 
Amount  of 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Redwood  City,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources $2,958,876 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 333,428 

Federal  moneys 


Total   revenue 


5,292.304 


Isleton,  Sacramento 

Local  sources $69,795 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 7,819 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue 


$77,614 


Rio  Vista,  Solano 

Local  sources $257,488 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 29,024 

Federal  moneys - 


Total    revenue 


$2S6,512 


Monterey,  Monterey 

Local  sources $2,001,062 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 221,076 

Federal  moneys - 


Total   revenue   $2,225,138 


of  tvtal 

Per  capita 

revenue 

revenue 

89.85 

$63.92 

10.15 

7.20 

100.00 

$71.12 

89.91 

$67.18 

10.09 

7.53 

100.00 

$74.70 

89.86 

$98.42 

10.14 

11.09 

100.00 

$109.52 

90.03 

$88.60 

9.97 

9.77 

— 

— 

100.00 

$98.38 

Needles,  San  Bernardino 

Loral  sources $321,130  90.03 

Grants  from  other  local  units                         -  - 

State  moneys 35,521  9.97 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total   revenue 


$356,651       100.00 


Gridley,  Butte 
Local  sources $285,083 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 31,409 

Federal  moneys — 


90.05 
9.95 


Total   revenue 


$316,492       100.00 


Carmel,  Monterey 

Local    sources    $420,982 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State    moneys 46,233 

Federal  moneys - 


90.08 
9.92 


Total   revenue 


$467,215       100.00       $102.01 


Corona,  Riverside 

Local  sources $948,292         89.83 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 107,099         10.17 

Federal  moneys —  — 


$71.11 
8.03 


Total   revenue $1,055,391       100.00         $79.14 


Watsonville,  Santa  Cluz 

Local   sources    $1,282,261  90.09 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  - 

State    moneys    140,573  9.91 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total   revenue $1,422,834       100.00 


Intergovernmental  Fiscal 
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Percent 

Amount  of  of  total    Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                      revenue  revenue  revenue 
Hanford,  Kings 

Local    sources    $1,079,203  90.10  $92.64 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State   moneys    91,294  7.66  .  7.84 

Federal    moneys    26,875  2.24  2.31 

Total   revenue $1,197,372  100.00  $102.78 

Sonora,  Tuolumne 

Local    sources    $201,787  90.13  $67.99 

Grants  from  other  local  units                   200  .08  .07 

State   moneys    21,832  9.79  7.36 

Federal  moneys -  -  — 

Total  revenue $223,819  100.00  $75.41 

Hemet,  Riverside 

Local    sources    $387,566  90.15  $73.41 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 43,276  9.85  7.99 

Federal  moneys -  —  - 

Total  revenue $440,842  100.00  $81.40 

Ripon,  San  Joaquin 

Local    sources $103,387  90.22  $54.24 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State   moneys    11,170  9.78  5.86 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $114,557  100.00  $60.10 

Crescent  City,  Del  Norte 

Local   sources   $299,776  90.31  $101.34 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  —  - 

State   moneys    32,099  9.69  10.85 

Federal  moneys —  —  - 

Total   revenue $331,875  100.00  $112.20 

Rolling  Hills,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources $81,100  90.32  $48.74 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State    moneys 8,688  9.68  5.22 

Federal  moneys —  -  - 

Total  revenue   $89,788  100.00  $53.96 

Sausalito,  Marin 

Local    sources   $422,431  90.35  $79.24 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  —  — 

State    moneys    45,009  9.65  8.44 

Federal  moneys _  _  - 

Total  revenue   $467,440  100.00  $87.68 

Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles 

Local   sources —     $31,935,243  90.36  $92.79 

Grants  from  other  local  units            330,191  .92  .96 

State    moneys    2,961,649  8.43  8.61 

Federal    moneys    104,620  .29  .30 

Total  revenue $35,331,703  100.00  $102.66 
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Percent 

Amount  of  of  total  Per  capita 

Revenue  type                                      revenue         revenue  revenue 
Bakersfield,  Kern 

Local   sources   $5,988,904  90.62  $96.13 

Grants  from  other  local  units              50,800  .76  .82 

State    moneys    567,300  8.62  9.11 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total  revenue $6,607,004  100.00  $106.05 

Cypress,  Orange 

Local   sources    $354,765  90.77  $86.53 

Grants  from  other  local  units                9,528  2.43  2.32 

State    moneys    26,493  6.80  6.46 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 

Total   revenue $390,786  100.00  $95.31 

Turlock,  Stanislaus 

Local  sources $666,017  90.92  $72.92 

Grants  from  other  local  units                         8  -  - 

State  moneys 66,258  9.08  7.25 

Federal  moneys —  —  — 

Total  revenue $732,283  100.00  $80.17 

Richmond,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources $6,932,511  90.99  $96.48 

Grants  from  other  local  units                    723  -  .01 

State  moneys 570,707  7.54  7.94 

Federal  moneys 112,193  1.47  1.56 

Total  revenue $7,616,134  100.00  $105.99 

Morgan  Hill,  Santa  Clara 

Local  sources $219,473  91.08  $67.47 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       -  -  - 

State  moneys 21,431  8.92  6.59 

Federal  moneys -  -  — 

Total  revenue $240,904  100.00  $74.06 

Taft,  Kern 

Local  sources $305,103  91.14  $79.83 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       _  _  - 

State  moneys 29,572  8.86  7.74 

Federal  moneys _  _  - 

Total  revenue $334,675  100.00  $87.57 

Fresno,  Fresno 

Local  sources $10,642,782  91.16  $75.22 

Grants  from  other  local  units                       _  _  - 

State  moneys 1,028,737  8.84  7.27 

Federal  moneys - 

Total  revenue $11,671,519  100.00  $82.49 

Huntington  Park,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $2,269,190  91.19  $75.84 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 218,882  8.81  7.32 

Federal  moneys 

Total  revenue $2,488,072  100.00  $83.16 
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TABLE  53-Continued 
CITY   REVENUE  SUMMARY   BY  CITY,  1961-1962 

Percent 
Amount  of       of  total    Per  capita 
Revenue  type  revenue 

Auburn,  Placer 

Local  .sources     $398,553  91.29 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 37,949  8.71 

Federal  moneys —  — 


revenue      revenue 

$71.35 

0.79 


Total  revenue 


.$436,502       100.00         .$78.14 


Burlingame,  San  Mateo 

Local  sources  $1,770,735  91.29 

Grants  from  other  local  units                        -  - 

State  moneys 168,075  8.71 

Federal  moneys -  - 


Total  revenue $1,938,810       100.00 


$73.67 
6.99 

$80.66 


Mill  Valley,  Marin 

Local  sources   $713,655 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State    moneys    (57.717 

Federal   moneys    — 


Total   revenue 


$781,372       100.00         $71.03 


Local    sources    

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State   moneys   

Federal   moneys    

Total   revenue 


Colma,  San  Mateo 

$50,732 

26 

4,774 


91.35       S 101. 46 

.04  .05 

8.61  9.55 


$55,532       100.00       $111.06 


Lemoore,  Kings 

Local   sources   $216,253 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 19,658 

Federal  moneys — 


91.64 
8.36 


$67.58 
6.14 


Total   revenue 


$235,911       100.00         $73.72 


Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma 

Local   sources    $2,806,022 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

Stale    moneys    239,827 

Federal    moneys    - 


92.10 

7.90 


$90.41 

7.7:J. 


Total  revenue  $3,045,849       100.00         $98.14 


Porterville,  Tulare 

Local  sources $790,438 

Grants  from  other  local  units  2,400 

State  moneys 64,127 

Federal  moneys 835 


92.12 

$90.06 

.27 

.27 

7.52 

7.31 

.09 

.10 

Total    revenue 


$857,800       100.00         $97.73 


Revenue  type 


Percent 
Amount  of       of  total 
revenue         revenue 
San  Buenaventura,  Ventura 

Local  sources $2,572,865         92.44 

Grants  from  other  local  units  -  - 

State  moneys 208,215  7.53 

Federal  moneys 961  .03 


Per  capita 
rev en ue 

$84.81 

6.86 
.03 


Total    revenue    $2,782,041       100.00         $91.70 


Redding,  Shasta 

Local  sources $1,784,749  92.56 

Grants  from  other  local  units              10.000  .51 

State  moneys 133,081  6.93 

Federal  moneys —  — 


$130.73 

.78 
10.42 


Total   revenue   $1,927,830       100.00       $150.9.", 


91.31 

$64.88 

State  moneys  __ 

8.69 

6.15 

Federal  moneys 

- 

- 

Total    revenue 

Huntington  Beach,  Orange 

Local  sources $3,000,331         92.65 

( Irani s  from  other  local  units  53,000  1.58 

Till. 542  5.77 


$125.11 
2.15 

7.7.") 


$3,334,873       100.00       $135.02 


Culver  City,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $3,614,725  92.71 

Grants  from  other  local  units               64,500  1.65 

State  moneys     218,998  5.64 

Federal  moneys -  - 


$112.39 
2.01 
6.81 


Total   revenue $3,898,223       100.00       $121.20 


Marysville,  Yuba 

Local  sources $097,539  92.86 

Grants  from  other  local  units                         -  - 

State   moneys 76.220  7.14 

Federal  moneys —  — 


$104.42 
7.98 


Total   revenue    $1,073,759       100.00       $112.40 


El  Segundo,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $2,214,103 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 147.103 

Federal  monevs - 


03.75 
6.25 


155.71 
10.35 


Total    revenue    $2,361,206       100.00       $166.06 


Avalon,  Los  Angeles 

Local  sources $255,085 

Grants  from  other  local  units 

State  moneys 16.107 

Federal  moneys - 


94.04 
5.96 


$166.07 
10.49 


Total   revenue 


$271,192       100.00      $176.56 


Laguna  Beach,  Orange 

Local  sources $1,220,891  92.32  $122.09 

Grants  from  other  local  units                 9,150  .69  .92 

State  moneys 92,039  6.99  9.20 

Federal  moneys -  -  - 


Total   revenue   $1,322,080       100.00       $132.21 


Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa 

Local  sources $1,260,169         94.65 

Grants  from  other  local  units  - 

State  moneys 71,021  5.35 

Federal  moneys -  - 


$123.58 
0.96 


Total   revenue $1,331,190       100.00       $130.55 
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TABLE  53-Continued  widely.  For  instance,  the  13th  entry  in  Table  53  is 

CITY  REVENUE  summary  BY  CITY,  1961-1962  for  the  City  of  Farmersville  in  Tulare  County  and 

Percent  the  14th  entry  is  for  the  City  of  Roseville  in  Placer 

Amount  of       of  total    Per  capita  n                 rp,                    ...        .       ,A«-    „n 

Revenue  type                                      revenue         revenue      revenue  OOUllty.     Itie    two    Cities    m    1961-62    obtained    almost 

Beverly  Hills,  Los  Angeles  an  identical  percentage  of  total  revenue  from  local 

Local  sources $0,037,582        94.73      $195.92  sources  of  revenue.  Farmersville  obtained  57.39  per- 

Grants  from  other  local  units              22,042             .35               .73  ,.  .           L   ,                       „                                                 ^ 
State  moneys 303,138         4.80           9.84  cent  °'  lts  t()tal  revenues  from  local  sources,  and  Rose- 
Federal  moneys  ___.                           7,763           .12             .25  ville  obtained  57.44  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from 

Total  revenue $6,371,125      100.00      $206.74  these  local  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  when  examined 

=     =     ■  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  57.39  percent  of  total  reve- 

Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  uue  amounted  to  only  $8.97  per  person  resident ;  for 

Local  sources $6,639,229       94.88      $126.87  Roseville  the  57.44  percent  of  total  revenue  raised 

Grants  from  other  local  units                1,417             .02               .03  a           t        i                                  L    i  ^     *>r-r-  ,.n 

State  moneys 355,004         5.10           6.78  trom  lo<'al  sources  amounted  to  $M.69  per  capita. 

federal  moneys -     -     -  The  point  is  that  even  though  cities  may  raise  ap- 

Total  revenue $6,995,650      100.00      $133.69  proximately  the  same  amount  of  revenue  from  a  par- 
ticular type,  this  does  not  indicate  necessarily  that 

Emeryville,  Alameda  the  burden  of  that  revenue  on  the  residents  of  cities 

Local  sources                                $878,592       96.76      $327.10  would  be  the  same.  For  instance,  again  noticing  to- 

G rants  from  other  local  units                         -                 -                   -  D                          to 

State  moneys 29,316         3.24         10.91  wards  the  very  end  of  the  table,  the  City  of  Commerce 

Federal  moneys  _.                          -      -      -  and    the    City    of    Tndustiy    0f    L()S    Angeles    County 

Total  revenue $907,908      100.00      $338.01  raised  just  over  97  percent  of  their  total  revenue  from 

local  sources.  However,  for  the  City  of  Commerce  this 

Commerce,  Los  Angeles  amounted  to  $321.65  per  person  and  for  the  City  of 

Local  sources    :.__          $3,073,362        97.66      $321.65  Industry  of   Los  Angeles   County  this  amounted   to 

Grants  from  other  local  units                                           -                   -  J                              ^                          j 

State  moneys 72.660           2.34             7.60  $744.02  per  person. 

Federal  moneys -                 -                   -  m,           ,           .        .             .            . 

1  he  only  point  is  again  to  indicate  that  there  is  not 

Total  revenue                         $3,146,022      100-00      $329.25  a  unif0rmity  of  revenue  characteristic  among  the  cities 

of  California.  There  is  not  even  a  uniformity  of  rev- 
Industry,  Los  Angeles  ,        ,                          ,  ,                       ,                                  .. 

Local  sources $578,850       97.85      $744.02  "lu,e  bnrden  measured  by  per  capita  revenue  on  the 

Grants  from  other  local  units                 68           .01             .09  cities  of  California  that  raise  the  same  proportion  of 

State  moneys -.<>  -  total   revenue    from    a    particular    or    given    revenue 

Federal  moneys _                 _                   —  i                                  o 

source. 

Total   revenue   $591,520       100.00       $760.31  «,,,-«.■.. 

=    =====    =====  Table  53  indicates  the  rather  extreme  range  which 

Irwindale  Los  Angeles  one  nnds  *n  this  photographic  snapshot  of  the  fiscal 

Local  sources $554,205       98.02      $365.09  structure  of  California  cities.  The  first  entry  in  the 

Grants  from  other  local  units            .„.,■"         1   ~           -  Q -  table  shows  the  general  revenue  pattern  for  Hidden 

State  moneys ll,lo9           1.98              f.3o  to                                    r 

Federal  moneys -  Hills,  Los  Angeles  County,  in  the  fiscal  year  1961-62 

.._,._  o(. ,      mnnn      <-i7->  _u  and  it  was  noted  that  this  city  had  a  total  revenue  of 

Total   revenue      $;j«.j,oo4        100.00       .>.i<J.4-i 

=========     —     —  $6,682  of  which  99.25  percent  or  $6,632  was  provided 

Vernon,  Los  Angeles  by  state  moneys. 

Local  sources $2,996,177       99.47  $13,083.74  with    referenee    to    the    detailed    data    processing 

Grants  from  other  local  units                 8,272              .2<            36.12  r 

State  moneys 7,201            .2(i         31.45  books,  it  is  round  that  the  $00  which  was  indicated  as 

Federal  moneys "     ~_     _Z  a  local  source  of  revenue  was  in   fact  listed  by  the 

Total  revenue  $3,011,650      100.00  $13,151.31  eity  itself  as  coming  under  the  category '' Other  Filing 

Fees."  The  $6,632  indicated  as  state  moneys  actually 

Is OTES  : 

i  Table  ordered  by  percent  of  total  revenue  from  local  sources.  consisted   of   two   revenue    items.    Five    dollars   was    in- 

Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding-.  ,.-,,•!                   ■      t                              a                         i 

(Source-  Office  of  the  state  Controller,  cities  of  California,  dicated  as  having  been  an  m  lieu  property  tax  received 

1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  h(^ng  Trailer  Coach   rp^ 

The  percentage  of  total  revenue  derived  from  local  the  remaining  $6,627  was  in  lieu  property  tax  received 

sources  of  revenue  may  be  approximately  the  same  from  the  state,  as  vehicle  license  taxes.  Thus  for  the 

in  a  given  city  but  the  per  capita  revenue  may  vary  year  1961-62  the  City  of  Hidden  Hills,  Los  Angeles 
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County,  had  total  revenue  of  $6,682  of  which  99.25 
percent  came  from  the  state  in  lieu  taxes. 

It  seems  worthwhile  to  indicate  what  the  expendi- 
ture pattern  was  for  this  particular  city.  In  the  1961- 
62  fiscal  year  total  expenditures  were  $3,052.  The 
moneys  were  spent  in  the  following  manner  :  $2,203  of 
the  total  expenditure  were  shown  under  a  category 
which  the  consultants  could  not  identify  other  than 
that  it  was  a  general  fund  expenditure  under  the  title 
"Nondebt  Expense;"  $592  was  paid  to  the  city  clerk; 
$133  was  a  payment  for  engineering  and  administra- 
tion; $63  was  a  payment  for  insurance  bonds;  there 
was  a  $7  expenditure  for  public  health  service,  and 
$54  spent  for  streets,  parking  lights,  and  storm  drains, 
resulting  in  the  total  expenditure  in  that  period  of 
time  of  $3,052.  The  city  is  first  shown  in  1961-62, 
hence,  apparently  incorporated  during  that  year. 

The  last  city  shown  in  Table  53  is  the  City  of  Ver- 
non in  Los  Angeles  County,  perhaps  best  known  as  an 
industrial  city.  Total  revenue  to  the  City  of  Vernon 
was  $3,011,650  of  which  99.47  percent  came  from  local 
sources  of  revenue.  With  reference  again  to  the  data 
processing  books  which  are  on  file  with  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  committee,  one  can  identify  the  major 
revenue  character  of  the  city  of  Vernon.  Vernon  re- 
ceived 8.58  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  secured 
property  taxes  and  3.60  percent  from  unsecured  prop- 
erty taxes;  5.31  percent  from  franchise  taxes;  and 
70.63  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  sales  and  use 
taxes.  Licenses  and  permit  revenues  accounted  for 
4.26  percent  of  the  total  revenue ;  fines  and  penalties 
for  1.64  percent ;  and  3.74  percent  of  the  revenue  came 
from  the  use  of  money  and  property.  Thus,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  revenue  for  the  City  of  Vernon  was 
derived  from  local  sources  of  revenue,  the  revenue 
obtained  was  from  sources  that  would  not  heavily 
burden  residents  or  businesses.  That  is,  the  sales  tax 
which  would  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  was  70.63  per- 
cent of  total  revenue  received.  Only  a  total  of  12.18 
percent  of  total  revenue  was  received  from  property 
taxes,  which  would  fall  on  business  properties. 

For  the  previous  fiscal  period  1960-1961  the  City  of 
Vernon  received  8.32  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from 
secured  property  taxes,  3.77  percent  from  unsecured 
property  taxes,  4.55  percent  from  franchise  taxes,  and 
63.49  percent  from  sales  taxes.  The  same  general  rev- 
enue pattern  is  seen  in  fiscal  year  1962-1963.  The 
magnitude  of  the  revenue  for  Vernon  in  the  three 
years — 1961,  1962,  and  1963 — was  approximately  the 
same. 

For  contrast,  look  at  the  structure  of  one  of  the 
typical   so-called   residential   communities.   Piedmont, 


in  Alameda  County,  is  one  of  the  residential  or  ' '  bed- 
room" communities  for  the  bay  area.  In  this  instance, 
the  total  revenue  was  $912,282  (from  Table  53)  of 
which  89.82  percent  came  from  the  local  source  of 
revenue  and  10.15  percent  from  the  state  moneys. 

In  fiscal  year  1961-1962,  Piedmont  had  a  total  in- 
come of  $912,282  of  which  82.89  percent  was  received 
from  the  secured  property  taxes  and  0.39  percent  from 
unsecured  property  taxes.  Piedmont  had  0.74  percent 
or  just  over  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  total  rev- 
enue from  franchise  taxes  and  just  over  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  from  sales  and  use  tax. 

For  Piedmont,  79.19  percent  of  total  revenue  in 
1960-61  was  from  secured  property  taxes,  0.43  per- 
cent was  from  unsecured  property  taxes.  In  fiscal 
year  1960-61,  a  total  of  79.25  percent  of  total  revenue 
came  from  property  taxes.  In  1962-63  approximately 
77  percent  of  total  revenue  came  from  secured  prop- 
erty taxes.  Thus  for  the  three-year  period  the  revenue 
pattern  for  Piedmont  was  about  the  same. 

Emeryville  is  an  industrial  city  in  Alameda  County. 
In  1961-62  Emeryville  had  a  total  revenue  of  $907,908 
or  approximately  the  same  as  the  revenue  received  by 
Piedmont,  but  in  this  case  31.9  percent  of  the  Emery- 
ville revenue  came  from  the  secured  property  tax,  8.4 
percent  from  the  unsecured  property  tax,  36.5  percent 
of  its  total  revenue  from  the  sales  tax. 

The  revenue  patterns  illustrated  by  cities  are  of 
three  types.  They  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  cities 
involved.  In  an  highly  oversimplified  sense,  cities  can 
be  characterized  as  those  where  people  live,  those  in 
which  they  work  and  spend  the  bulk  of  their  moneys, 
and  those  in  which  some  degree  of  each  activity  is 
found.  Because  people  primarily  only  live  in  residen- 
tial cities,  such  cities  must  rely  nearly  entirely  on  the 
property  tax.  Since  they  spend  their  money  and  work 
in  industrial  or  commercial  cities,  the  sales  taxes, 
charges  and  fees,  and  licenses  and  permit  revenues 
siit  isfy  the  revenue  demands  of  these  cities.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  these  cities  are  not  required  to 
have  as  high  a  burden  of  property  taxes  since  all  of 
the  sales  of  the  people  living  in  both  residential  and 
industrial  areas  would  be  credited  to  the  city  of  indus- 
trial area  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  a<  sales  loca- 
tion center.  And  this  points  out  again  the  fact  that 
the  sales  tax  tends  to  make  a  relatively  favorable  cli- 
mate for  businesses  since  the  sales  tax  is  paid  by  the 
buyer  hut  is  credited  to  the  city  in  which  the  sale  is 
made. 

Presumably  the  conclusion  that  one  could  present 
is  that  the  granting  of  sales  tax  moneys  to  cities  (and 
counties)  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  sales  made  in 
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a  given  city  is  a  grossly  unfair  way  of  distributing  the 
sales  tax.  This  is  so  because  the  sales  tax  discriminates 
against  the  residential  communities  who  have  most 
of  the  people  and  who  have  to  provide  most  of  the 
individual  services,  and  discriminates  in  favor  of  the 
business  locations  where  the  sales  are  made.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  worthwhile  in  allocating  the  sales  tax  to 
consider  not  the  volume  of  sales  in  a  city  as  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  sales  tax  returnable  to  a  particular 
city,  but  to  distribute  the  sales  tax  back  to  the  cities 
(and  counties)  on  the  basis  of  population  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  sales. 

No  study  of  this  type  would  be  complete  without  at 
least  a  very  brief  comparison  of  the  revenue  structure 
of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  the  financial  center  in 
the  north,  and  Los  Angeles,  the  industrial  center  in 
the  south.  San  Francisco  had  a  gross  income  of 
$183,850,000  and  Los  Angeles  of  $253,916,000.  San 
Francisco  received  77.9  percent  of  its  revenue  from 
local  sources,  15.48  percent  from  state  moneys,  and 
6.50  percent  from  federal  moneys.  The  City  of  Los 
Angeles  received  88.69  percent  from  local  moneys, 
1.48  as  grants  from  other  local  units  of  government, 
9.61  percent  from  state  moneys,  and  0.16  percent  from 
federal  moneys. 

Referring  to  the  data  books  again,  Los  Angeles  is 
found  to  have  received  32.7  percent  of  its  revenue 
from  secured  property  taxes  while  San  Francisco  re- 
ceived 39.6  from  secured  property  taxes.  Los  Angeles 
received  5.1  percent  of  its  revenue  from  unsecured 
property  taxes  and  San  Francisco  9.8  percent  from 
unsecured  property  taxes.  Los  Angeles  received  0.65 
percent  of  its  revenue  from  franchise  taxes  and  17.4 
percent  of  its  revenue  from  sales  and  use  taxes.  San 
Francisco  received  0.25  percent  of  its  revenue  from 
franchise  taxes  and  9.4  percent  of  its  revenue  from 
sales  and  use  taxes.  Los  Angeles  received  9.8  percent 
of  its  revenue  from  licenses  and  permits,  4.13  percent 
from  fines  and  penalties,  and  1.68  percent  from  the 
use  of  money  and  property.  San  Francisco  received 
1.8  percent  of  its  revenue  from  licenses  and  permits 
and  approximately  'the  same  amount  from  the  fines 
and  penalties  and  from  the  use  of  money  and  prop- 
erty. 

Los  Angeles  received  5  percent  of  its  money  from 
the  vehicle  license  tax  and  San  Francisco  received  3.6 
percent  from  the  vehicle  license  tax.  San  Francisco 
received  2.9  percent  of  its  revenue  from  the  state  high- 
way gasoline  tax  and  Los  Angeles  3.1  of  its  revenue 
from  the  gasoline  tax.  Thus  the  overall  structure  of 
revenues  was  not  dissimilar  for  the  two  cities. 


On  the  other  hand,  when  one  looks  at  the  per  capita 
figures,  San  Francisco  local  sources  of  revenue 
amounted  to  $193.73  per  person  and  Los  Angeles  local 
sources  of  revenue  amounted  to  $87.16  per  person.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  San  Francisco,  the  state  moneys 
received  amounted  to  15.48  percent  of  total  revenue 
or  $38.46  per  person  living  in  San  Francisco.  In  Los 
Angeles  9.61  percent  of  the  total  revenue  came  from 
the  state  moneys  or  shared  taxes  and  subventions 
amounting  to  $9.45  per  person.  San  Francisco  received 
6.5  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  federal  grants  of 
various  kinds  amounting  to  $16.14  per  person,  Los 
Angeles  received  only  0.16  percent  from  federal  grants 
amounting  to  $0.16  per  person.  All  in  all  the  total 
revenues  of  San  Francisco  in  fiscal  year  1961-62 
amounted  to  $248.34  per  person  while  in  Los  Angeles 
the  total  revenues  amounted  to  $98.23  per  capita. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  each  city  seems  to  repre- 
sent to  a  certain  extent  a  pattern  and  a  unique  situa- 
tion unto  itself  depending  upon  its  location,  the 
resources  available  to  it,  the  character  of  the  citizens 
residing  in  it,  the  needs  of  the  people  there,  and  the 
general  overall  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for  the 
services  that  they  want,  When  one  looks  at  two  cities 
such  as  Piedmont  and  Emeryville  in  Alameda  County, 
they  are  found  to  have  extremely  different  revenue 
structures  and,  because  of  the  type  of  city  that  they 
are,  quite  different  expenditure  patterns.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  city  the  size  of  Los  Angeles  with  over  2  million 
people,  and  a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco  with  ap- 
proximately 745,000  people  have  revenues  that  are 
not  as  dissimilar  as  the  number  of  people  or  the  size 
might  lead  one  to  expect,  Where  one  finds  two  cities, 
for  instance,  that  have  approximately  the  same  per- 
centages of  revenue  from  the  various  alternative  reve- 
nue sources,  one  finds  that  one  city  is  likely  to  be  a 
big  one  and  one  city  a  small  one  and  there  are  likely 
to  be  widely  differing  burdens  of  local  taxes  as  meas- 
ured on  a  per  capita  base. 

PROPERTY  TAX  REVENUE 

Table  54  examines  the  property  tax  revenues  for 
the  cities  in  California.  The  first  column  shows  the 
name  of  the  city.  The  second  column  shows  the  name 
of  the  county  in  which  that  city  is  located.  Column 
three  shows  the  property  tax  received  for  fiscal  year 
1961-62  in  dollars. 

One  of  the  interesting  points  to  be  noted  is  the 
relatively  large  number  of  cities  that  had  no  property 
tax  revenue  at  all  from  either  secured  or  unsecured 
properties.  There  were  a  total  of  19  cities  in  the  state 
of  California  that  had  no  recorded  property  tax  reve- 
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TABLE  54 
PROPERTY  TAX:   SECURED  AND   UNSECURED   ROLL— 1961-1962 


City 


Bellflower. 


Bell  Gardens. 


Cabazon. 


Commerce. 


Cudahy. 


Dairy  Valley . 


Del  Mar. 


Farmersville. 


Hidden  Hills. 


Industry. 


Irwindale 


La  Mirada. 


Lavvndale 


Pico  Rivera . 


Pleasant  Hill. 


South  El  Monte. 


Temple  City. 


Villa  Park. 


Duarte 


County 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Riverside. 


Colma San  Mateo 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego. 


Tulare. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles . 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Contra  Costa 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Orange. 


Los  Angeles. 


Property 

tax 
unount  ($) 


100 

200 
300 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

1,393 

82 

1 ,475 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue4 


.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.33 
.01 
.34 


Per 

capita 
tax  ($) 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


(III 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


,00 


City 


Artesia. 


Baldwin  Park. 


La  Puente. 


Paramount. 


Rosemead. 


Westmorland. 


Cupertino 


Monte  Sereno. 


Roseville. 


Rolling  Hills  Estates  .. 


McFarland. 


\\  eed 


Norwalk. 


Vernon 


Westminister . 


Downey 


Novato. 


Saratoga. 


Loyalton. 


County 


Los  Angeles. 


Kern. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Imperial  . 


Santa  Clara. 


Santa  Clara . 


Placer. 


Los  Angeles. 


Kern. 


Siskiyou. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles 


Orange. 


Los  Angeles 


Marin. 


Santa  Clara. 


Sierra. 


Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 


2,485 

00 

2,485 

2,246 
1,703 
3,949 

36,388 

1,931 

38,319 

32,228 

00 

32,228 

51,103 

00 

51,103 

26,020 

00 

26,020 

4,277 

248 

4,525 

28,747 

1,148 

29,895 

2,805 

17 

2,822 

183,095 

8,704 

191,799 

15,883 

00 

15,883 

10,305 

474 

10,779 

15,746 

00 

15,746 

277,111 

00 

277,111 

258,540 
108,543 
367,083 

149,483 

7,957 

157,440 

370,791 

67,385 

438,176 

48,132 

1,176 

49,308 

34,504 

577 

35,081 

4,950 

206 

5,156 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue4 


.80 
.00 
.80 

2.11 
1.60 
3.71 

4.13 

.21 

4.34 

4.54 

.00 

4.54 

5.06 

.00 

5.06 

5.73 

.00 

5.73 

7.40 

.42 

7.82 

8.32 
.33 

8.65 


.05 
9.04 

9.11 

.43 

9.54 

9.73 

.00 
9.73 

9.62 

.44 

10.06 

11.90 

.00 

11.90 

12.16 

.00 

12.16 

8.58 
3.60 
12.18 

11.71 

.62 
12.33 

10.51 

1.91 

12.42 

12.26 

.29 

12.55 

12.41 

.20 

12.61 

12.25 

.50 

12.75 


1,602.98 


City 


Lakewood. 


land  City. 


Parlier 


San  Dimas- 


Gridley 


Kerman 


Don  Palos. 


Fortuna. 


Ukiah  - 


Santa  Maria_ 


Biggs . 


Cypress. 


Fontana . 


Wasco . 


Needles. 


El  Monte. 


Pismo  Beach. 


Mendota. 


Palo  Alto. 
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County 


Los  Angeles. 


Monterey 


Fresno . 


Los  Angeles. 


Butte. 


Fresno . 


Merced . 


Humboldt- 


Mendocino  . 


Santa  Barbara  . . 


Solano . 


Butte- 


Orange. 


San  Bernardino 


Kern- 


San  Bernardino 


Los  Angeles  . 


San  Luis  Obispo 


Fresno  . 


Santa  Clara . 


Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 


261,805 

41,831 

303,636 

2,931 

267 

3,198 

8,150 

706 

8,856 

31.710 

00 

31,710 

43,739 

4,696 

48.435 

17,047 
2,567 
19,614 

23,366 

2,261 

25,627 

34,630 

2,007 

36,637 

117,382 

11,581 

128,963 

311,460 

35,644 

347,104 

15,759 

1,046 

16,805 

10,838 

181 

11,019 

58,978 

5,302 

64,280 

128,927 

11,588 

140,515 

47,767 

2,495 

50,262 

55,017 

4,097 
59,114 

318,224 

56,584 

374,808 

28,776 

00 

28,776 

16,124 

2.147 
18,271 

929,825 

245,876 

1,175.701 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue4 


11.21 

1.79 

13.00 

12.28 

1.11 

13.39 

13.97 

1.21 

15.18 

15.24 

.00 

15.24 

13.81 

1.48 

15.29 

13.35 
2.01 
15.36 

14.02 

1.35 

15.37 

14.74 

.85 

15.59 

14.30 

1.41 

15.71 

14.11 

1.61 

15.72 

15.28 

1.01 

16.29 

16.11 

.26 

16.37 

15.09 
1.35 

16.44 

15.11 

1.35 

16.46 

15.70 

.82 

16.52 

15.42 

1.14 
16.56 

14.07 

2.50 

16.57 

16.67 

.00 

16.67 

14.74 

1.96 

16.70 

13.29 
3.51 

16.80 


Per 

capita 

tax  ($) 


4.52 


6.15 


6.48 


4.44 


14.48 


10.39 


13.02 


12.95 


6.80 


13.25 


15.67 


9.36 


6.99 


12.87 


11.35 


16.33 


5.92 


22.46 


City 


San  Joaquin . 


Lynwood. 


Colton . 


Anderson. 


Wheatland  . 


Los  Alainitos. 


Montclair. 


Los  Banos. 


Dinuba. 


Guadalupe. 


Lompoc. 


Lodi. 


Maywood. 


Bishop. 


Pleasanton. 


Chowclulla . 


Sanger. 


San  Pablo  . 


Delano. 


Woodlake. 


County 


Fresno - 


Los  Angeles. 


San  Bernardino 


Shasta - 


Yuba. 


Orange - 


San  Bernardino 


Merced. 


Tulare  . 


Santa  Barbara.. 


Santa  Barbara. . 


San  Joaquin 


Los  Angeles  . 


Inyo. 


Alameda . 


Madera . 


Fresno. 


Contra  Costa- 


Kern. 


Tulare. 


Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue4 

6,694 
1,930 
8,624 

13.33 

3.84 

17.17 

268,570 

22,239 

290,809 

16.35 
1.35 

17.70 

205,596 

13,089 

218,685 

16.77 

1.06 

17.83 

30,092 

1,253 

31,345 

17.24 

.71 

17.90 

8,124 

609 

8,733 

16.94 

1.27 

18.21 

36,926 

3,513 

40,439 

16.82 

1.60 

18.42 

102,110 

7,151 

109,261 

17.27 

1.20 

18.47 

85,247 

5,864 

91,111 

17.36 
1.19 

18.55 

54,716 

6,394 

61,110 

16.63 

1.94 

18.57 

18,227 

3,664 

21,891 

15.50 

3.11 

18.61 

219,533 

15,665 

235,198 

17.43 

1.24 

18.67 

331,658 

24,133 

355,791 

17.57 
1.27 

18.84 

132,533 

18,139 

150,672 

16.76 

2.29 

19.05 

48,581 

3,889 

52,470 

17.73 

1.41 

19.14 

61,079 

5,316 

66,395 

17.72 

1.54 

19.26 

44,390 

2,360 

46,750 

18.39 

.97 

19.36 

78,915 
15,628 
94,543 

16.30 
3.22 

19.52 

152,157 

7,561 

159,718 

18.63 

.92 

19.55 

133,574 

11,733 

145,307 

18.17 

1.59 

19.76 

24,545 

1,493 

26,038 

18.75 

1.14 

19.89 

Per 

capita 
tax  ($) 


9.81 


9.19 


11.70 


6.63 


10.66 


9.37 


6.66 


14.74 


9.81 


8.37 


14.25 


14.61 


10.32 


18.25 


15.79 


10.33 


11.07 


7.37 


12.19 


9.92 
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City 


Mountain  View. 


Gardena. 


Amador. 


Taft. 


Orange  Cove. 


Firebaugh. 


Live  Oak. 


Indio. 


Rio  Vista  . 


Riverside. 


Tustin. 


Coachella. 


Brentwood. 


Madera . 


Placentia. 


Anaheim. 


Capitola. 


Oakdale. 


Jackson . 


Clovis. 


County 


Santa  Clara- 


Los  Angeles- 


Amador. 


Kern. 


Fresno. 


Fresno. 


Sutter. 


Riverside . 


Solano. 


Riverside. 


Orange- 


Riverside. 


Contra  Costa 


Madera. 


Orange. 


Orange. 


Santa  Cruz. 


Stanislaus  . 


Amador. 


Fresno. 


Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 


760,533 
110,875 
871,408 

381,025 

47,413 

428,438 

1,118 

26 

1,144 

60,021 

7,581 

67,602 

26,960 

00 

26,960 

21,514 

4,393 

25,907 

18,613 

1,037 

19,650 

148,778 

16,351 

165,128 

53,364 

5,085 

58,449 

1,419,076 

79,952 

1,499,028 

39,543 

4,378 

43,921 

41,584 

00 

41,584 

18,477 

2,1.78 

20,655 

171,658 

10,430 

182,088 

62,540 

3,999 

66,539 

2,157,728 

00 

2,157,728 

16,470 

32 

16,502 

71,896 

7,971 
79,867 

22,241 

1,863 

24,104 

78,733 

5,382 

84,115 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


17.39 

2.53 

19.92 

17.82 

2.21 

20.03 

19.66 

.45 

20.11 

17.93 

2.26 

20.19 

20.19 

.00 

20.19 

16.83 

3.43 

20.26 

19.22 

1.07 

20.29 

18.36 

2.01 

20.37 

18.62 

1.77 

20.39 

19.33 

1.08 

20.41 

18.43 

2.04 

20.47 

20.56 

.00 

20.56 

18.71 

2.20 

20.91 

19.77 

1.20 

20.97 

19.83 

1.26 

21.09 

21.21 

.00 

21.21 

21.29 

.04 

21.33 

19.26 

2.13 

21.39 

19.76 

1.65 

21.41 

20.07 
1.37 

21.44 


Per 

capita 
tax  ($) 


24.20 


11.91 


5.64 


17.68 


10.38 


12.51 


8.63 


15.01 


22.34 


15.80 


20.77 


7.45 


9.44 


12.61 


9.53 


17.42 


8.16 


16.01 


13.01 


10.85 


City 


Walnut  Creek- 


South  Gate. 


Coalinga. 


Grover  City. 


Brisbane. 


Concord. 


Isleton Sacramento 


Shafter. 


Walnut. 


Rocklin. 


Susanville. 


Modesto. 


Compton. 


San  Rafael  . 


Fowler. 


Gait. 


Greenfield. 


Areata  _ 


Redding. 


Reedley. 


County 


Contra  Costa - 


Los  Angeles- 


Fresno. 


San  Luis  Obispo 


San  Mateo. 


Contra  Costa 


Kern. 


Los  Angeles. 


Placer. 


Lassen . 


Stanislaus. 


Los  Angeles - 


Marin. 


Fresno  . 


Sacramento. 


Monterey. 


Humboldt- 


Shasta. 


Fresno . 


Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 


260,556 

26,992 

287,548 

677,906 

75,674 

753,580 

89,920 

8,569 

98,489 

36,429 

1,020 

37,449 

12,624 

00 

12,624 

479,852 

28,121 

507,973 

15,054 

2,397 

17,451 

54,910 

4,013 

58,923 

13,216 

301 

13,517 

14,409 

539 

14,948 

53,890 

4,662 

58,552 

839,479 
114,375 
953,854 

732,977 
121,542 
854,519 

451,308 

40,743 

492,051 

19,461 

6,073 

25,534 

13,957 

1,586 

15,543 

22,164 

1,173 

23,337 

109,446 

9,300 

118,746 

423,256 

40,022 

463,278 

75,740 

8,788 

84,528 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


19.57 

2.02 

21.59 

19.55 

2.18 

21.73 

19.86 

1.89 

21.75 

21.73 

.60 

22.33 

22.35 

.00 

22.35 

21.18 

1.24 

22.42 

19.39 

3.08 

22.47 

21.13 

1.54 

22.67 

22.42 

.51 

22.93 

22.17 

.82 

22.99 

21.28 

1.84 

23.12 

20.35 

2.77 

23.13 

20.05 

3.32 

23.37 

21.53 
1.94 

23.47 

17.96 

5.60 

23.56 

21.24 

2.41 

23.65 

22.50 

1.19 

23 .  69 

21.85 

1.85 

23.70 

21.95 

2.07 

24.02 

21.65 

2.51 

24.16 


City 


ational  City. 


'ceanside. 


ittsburg. 


Ihino. 


[untington  Park. 


[awthorne. 


lount  Shasta. 


ort  Hueneme. 


lglewood. 


mta  Fe  Springs . 


lacerville. 


ermosa  Beach. 


reka. 


ong  Beach. 


m  Bernardino. 
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County 


San  Diego. 


Tuolumne. 


rawley.. Imperial 


elmont.. San  Mateo 


San  Diego. 


Contra  Costa. _. 


San  Bernardino  . 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Siskiyou. 


Ventura- 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


El  Dorado. 


Los  Angeles. 


Siskiyou. 


Los  Angeles. 


San  Bernardino . 


Kings . 


483,519 

79,557 

563,076 

49,584 

5,075 

54,659 

224,426 

17,558 

241,984 

623,501 

59,889 

683,390 

306,607 

16,233 

322,840 

152,572 

10,155 

162,727 

493,681 
128,756 
622,437 

128,857 

9,300 

138,157 

617,389 
107,565 
724,954 

140,552 

6,371 

146,923 

35,785 

3,013 

38,798 

75,504 

8,471 

83,975 

1,234,760 

172,658 

1,407,418 

280,964 

52,579 

333,543 

126,087 

00 

126,087 

263,075 

11,740 

274,815 

72,309 
5,161 

77,470 

8,293,214 

863,790 

9,157,004 

1,766,337 

133,408 

1,899,745 

57,880 

3,531 

61,411 


20.84 
3.43 

24.27 

22.15 

2.26 

24.41 

22.98 

1.79 

24.77 

22.67 

2.17 

24.84 

23.60 

1.24 

24.84 

23.30 

1.55 

24.85 

19.84 

5.17 

25.01 

23.37 

1.68 

25.05 

21.42 

3.73 

25.15 

24.19 

1.09 

25.26 

23.36 

1.96 

25.32 

22.79 

2.55 

25.34 

22.27 

3.11 

25.38 

21.59 

4.04 

25.63 

25.75 

0.00 

25.75 

24.71 
1.10 

25.81 

24.14 

1.72 
25.86 

23.47 

2.44 

25.91 

24.17 

1.82 

25.99 

24.53 

1.49 

26.02 


17.08 


18.41 


17.59 


23.72 


16.90 


14.52 


20.80 


10.66 


20.84 


9.18 


18.30 


6.74 


18.09 


20.41 


28.40 


17.05 


16.27 


26.60 


20.62 


North  Sacramento 


Visalia . 


Gonzales  . 


Whittier Los  Angeles 


Glendale. 


Garden  Grove. 


Banning. 


Costa  Mesa. 


Tulare. 


Watsonville. 


Soledad. 


West  Covina. 


Blythe. 


Santa  Clara. 


Santa  Ana. 


Lindsay . 


Healdsburg. 


Huron. 


Colfax. 


Sacramento. 


Tulare. 


Monterey . 


Los  Angeles. 


Orange. 


Riverside. 


Orange. 


Tulare. 


Point  Arena Mendocino 


Santa  Cruz. 


Monterey. 


Los  Angeles. 


Riverside. 


Santa  Clara. 


Orange. 


Tulare. 


Sonoma. 


Fresno . 


Placer. 


220,628 

28,768 

249,396 

375,844 

50,487 

426,331 

21,253 

5,326 

26,579 

929,026 

117,650 

1,046,676 

2,365,880 

326,844 

2,692,724 

941,110 

56,063 

997,173 

134,762 

8,976 

143,738 

547,618 

73,067 

620,685 

262,341 

25,722 

288,063 

348,041 

35,400 

383,441 

6,145 

367 

6,512 

32,740 

4,592 

37,332 

659,552 

62,391 

721,943 

121,425 

4,835 

126,260 

1,548,453 

132,784 

1,681,237 

2,046,081 

264,510 

2,310,591 

87,298 

7,464 

94,762 

94,361 

13,070 

107,431 

17,493 

4,692 

22,185 

14,734 

1,630 

16,364 


23.05 

3.00 

26.05 

22.98 

3.08 

26.06 

20.85 

5.22 

26.07 

23.19 

2.93 

26.12 

23.02 

3.18 

26.20 

24.86 

1.48 

26.34 

24.89 

1.65 

26.54 

23.58 

3.14 

26.72 

24.54 

2.40 

26.94 

24.46 

2.48 

26.94 

25.57 

1.52 

27.09 

23.91 

3.35 

27.26 

24.93 

2.35 

27.28 

26.26 

1.04 

27.30 

25.23 
2.16 

27.39 

24.36 
3.14 

27.50 

25.35 

2.16 

27.51 

24.17 

3.34 

27.51 

21.71 

5.82 

27.53 


24.87 
2.75 
27.62  |     17. 


19.30 


25.07 


12.43 


13.58 


21.87 


9.94 


13.30 


12.24 


20.34 


28.84 


10.92 


13.15 


12.89 


20.96 


23.17 


20.28 


17.55 


22.30 


17.48 
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City 

County 

Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

Per 
capita 
tax  ($) 

City 

County 

Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

Per 

capita 
tax  ($) 

28,451 

1,517 

29,968 

26.25 
1.39 

27.64 

21.87 

47,605 

6,009 

53,614 

26.13 

3.29 

29.42 

19.69 

Monterey      

54,678 

6,266 

60,944 

25.00 

2.86 

27.86 

Humboldt 

660,117 
66,621 

26.83 
2.70 

20.75 

726,738 

29.53 

25.82 

Sacramento 

81,013 

3,955 

84,968 

26.61 

1.29 

27.90 

17.34 

4,063 
1,200 
5,263 

22.90 

6.76 

29.66 

10.76 

San  Bernardino  - 

164,114 

15,341 

179,455 

25.59 

2.39 

27.98 

14.60 

Santa  Clara 

32,992 

88 

33,080 

29.70 

.07 

29.77 

9.52 

Riverside- 

48,530 

2,174 

50,704 

26.83 

1.20 

28.03 

16.94 

San  Diego 

409,701 

42,110 

451,811 

27.01 

2.77 

29.78 

20.89 

60,150 

4,068 

64,218 

26.69 

1.80 

28.49 

20.76 

Kern 

6,159 

871 

7,030 

26.15 

3.69 

29.84 

K  i  ngshurg 

10.84 

Na  s 

33,277 

2,040 

35,317 

26.87 

1.64 

28.51 

23.32 

Los  Angeles 

467,005 

54,989 

521,994 

26.74 

3.14 

29.88 

23.83 

Los  Angeles 

3,328,464 

606.507 

3,934,971 

24.19 

4.40 

28.59 

33.80 

Riverside 

52,176 

2,299 

54,475 

28.65 

1.28 

29.91 

21.28 

Tehama 

56,421 

2,893 

59,314 

27.36 

1.40 

28.76 

19.73 

Mendocino 

82,873 

3,440 

86,313 

28.74 

1.19 

29.93 

19.47 

Tehama 

133,658 

15,002 

148,660 

25.89 

2.90 

28.79 

19.82 

79,400 

3,715 

83,115 

28.62 

1.33 

29.95 

Red  Bluff      

23.62 

Ventura -- 

68,011 

4,413 

72,424 

27.20 

1.76 
28.96 

15.06 

San  Luis  Obispo- 

71,572 

3,440 

75,012 

28.62 

1.37 

29.99 

22.79 

299,583 

14,777 

314,360 

27.63 

1.36 

28.99 

32.91 

Fountain  Valley 

44,150 

2,133 

46,283 

28.69 

1.38 

30.07 

22.38 

San  Bernardino  . 

728,978 

71,434 

800,412 

26.41 

2.58 

28.99 

15.99 

Santa  Clara 

240,938 

20,745 

261,683 

27.70 

2.38 

30.08 

18.10 

San  Mateo  -  - 

370,417 

48,925 

419,342 

25.65 

3.38 

29.03 

18.39 

Placer - 

56,318 

2,385 

58,703 

28.97 

1.22 

30.19 

18.36 

Yolo 

28,925 

1  ,953 

30,878 

27.25 

1.84 

29.09 

14.85 

San  Mateo 

29,931 

325 

30,256 

29.88 

.32 

30.20 

7.32 

• 

924,857 

49,397 

974,254 

27.65 

1.47 

29.12 

15.99 

Orange 

739,165 
49,623 

788,788 

28.42 

1.90 

30.32 

21.67 

•ii 

Santa  Clara 

64,496 

5,720 

70,216 

26.77 
2.37 

29.14 

21.58 

Bell 

Los  Angeles 

281,328 

32,682 

314,010 

27.35 

3.17 

30.52 

16.14 

Manhattan  Beach 

Los  Angeles.   -.. 

526,624 
25,320 

551 ,044 

27.85 

1.33 

29.18 

16.26 

Selma 

98,508 

13,227 

111,735 

26.94 

3.61 

30.55 

16.11 

46,792 

4,260 

51,052 

26.76 

2.43 
29.19 

18.10 

Sun  Fernando,.    

Los  Angeles 

382,715 

56,179 

438,894 

26.83 

3.93 

30.76 

27.27 

Humboldt —    . 

21,123 

00 

21,123 

29.30 

.00 

29.30 

17.11 

Gilroy 

Santa  Clara 

145,763 

14,690 

160,453 

27.97 

2.81 

30.78 

20.57 
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City 


Alviso. 


Porterville. 


Los  Altos . 


Fort  Jones - 


Corcoran. 


Calipatria . 


Sunnyvale . 


Cloverdale. 


Sutter  Creek. 


Turlock. 


Hemet . 


Napa. 


Ceres . 


Signal  Hill. 


Oxnard. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 


Los  Gatos. 


San  Buenaventura - 


Seaside  . 


TABLE  54 — Continued 
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County 


Santa  Clara. 


Tulare  . 


Santa  Clara . 


Siskiyou. 


Kings. 


Imperial . 


Santa  Clara- 


Sonoma. 


Amador. 


Freemont Alameda 


Stanislaus . 


Riverside- 


Napa. 


Stanislaus . 


Los  Angeles. 


Ventura. 


Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 


San  Luis  Obispo 


Santa  Clara- 


Ventura. 


Monterey  . 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


22,116 

00 

22,116 

229,016 

35,764 

264,780 

380,325 

13,344 

393,669 

7,741 

00 

7,741 

91,053 

10,361 

101,414 

46,547 

2,670 

49,217 

1,593,855 

168,609 

1,762,464 

60,259 

2,796 

63,055 

19,963 

00 

19,963 

209,816 

20,308 

230,124 

129,156 

9,693 

138,849 

515,868 

43,112 

558,980 

54,511 

2,879 

57,390 

184,452 

36,421 

220,873 

821,128 

86,736 

907,864 

648,610 

31,098 

679,708 

463,959 

27,025 

490,984 

246,076 

22,308 

268,384 

812,021 

78,029 

890,050 

243,160 

21,505 

264,665 


30.83 

.00 

30.83 

26.69 

4.16 

30.85 

29.89 

1.04 

30.93 

31.16 

.00 

31.16 

28.01 

3.18 

31.19 

29.59 

1.69 

31.28 

28.36 

3.00 

31.36 

29.99 

1.39 

31.38 

31.39 

.00 

31.39 

28.65 

2.77 

31.42 

29.29 

2.19 

31.48 

29.06 

2.42 

31.48 

29.96 

1.58 

31.54 

26.38 

5.20 

31.58 

28.57 

3.01 

31.58 

30.17 

1.44 

31.61 

30.19 

1.75 

31.94 

29.32 

2.65 

31.97 

29.18 

2.80 

31.98 

29.48 

2.60 

32.08 


Per 

capita 
tax  ($) 


18.83 


30.16 


16.02 


20.01 


19.31 


26.66 


22.14 


17.19 


25.19 


25.63 


24.50 


12.79 


57.73 


22.18 


11.80 


21.96 


25.93 


29.33 


13.57 


City 


Elsinore . 


Hanford. 


CarmeL 


Monterey. 


Santa  Cruz. 


Corte  Madera. 


Calexico- 


Santa  Monica. 


Fairfield- 


Half  Moon  Bay. 


Alameda. 


Livingston. 


Beverly  Hills  - 


Merced- 


Buena  Park. 


Covina. 


San  Leandro. 


Manteca. 


County 


Riverside. 


Kings  _ 


Monterey 


Monterey. 


Santa  Cruz . 


Marin . 


Imperial - 


Los  Angeles . 


Solano. 


San  Mateo . 


Alameda  . 


Hayward Alameda 


Pinole Contra  Costa 


Merced, 


Los  Angeles . 


Merced . 


Orange  . 


Los  Angeles . 


Property 
tax 

amount  ($) 


Alameda - 


San  Joaquin. 


50,462 

2,112 

52,574 

356,257 

29,800 

386,057 

138,811 

12,284 

151,095 

644,597 

75,498 

720,095 

1,029,891 

27,494 

1,057,385 

106,247 

8,297 

114,544 

210,429 

32,015 

242,444 

2,196,370 

788,667 

2,985,037 

327,368 

14,803 

342,171 

31,523 

311 

31,834 

1,316,286 

158,013 

1,474,299 

1,398,575 

128,126 

1,526,701 

42,646 

3,829 

46,475 

1,920,097 

170,106 

2,090,203 

496,576 

63,702 

560,278 

921,354 

00 

921,354 

555,599 

64,986 

620,585 

105,694 

1,655 

107,349 

1,456,621 

179,698 

1,636,319 

184,442 

13,165 

197,607 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


30.82 

1.29 

32.11 

29.75 

2.48 

32.23 

29.71 

2.62 

32.33 

28.96 

3.39 

32.35 

31.53 

.84 

32.37 

30.04 

2.34 

32.38 

28.12 

4.27 

32.39 

23.90 

8.58 

32.48 

31.14 
1.40 

32.54 

32.31 

.31 

32.62 

29.15 

3.49 

32.64 

29.97 

2.74 

32.71 

30.04 

2.69 

32.73 

30.13 

2.66 

32.79 

29.17 

3.74 

32.91 

33.03 

.00 

33.03 

29.61 

3.46 

33.07 

32.66 

.51 

33.17 

29.59 

3.65 

33.24 

31.03 

2.21 
33.24 


Per 

capita 
tax  (S) 


21.67 


32.99 


31.83 


41.31 


17.89 


30.33 


35.85 


18.95 


16.26 


23.08 


19.39 


18.96 


67.82 


26.74 


17.58 


26 .  74 


15.17 


24.80 


21.13 
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City 

County 

Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

Per 

capita 
tax  ($) 

City 

County 

Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

Per 
capita 
tax  ($) 

Riverside 

83,387 

1,394 

84,781 

32.77 

.54 

33.31 

19.12 

Monterey   _ 

281,242 

8,685 

289,927 

33.35 

1.03 

34.38 

23.91 

San  Benito 

133,488 

00 

133,488 

33.40 

.00 

33.40 

21.98 

137,252 
23,724 
160,976 

29.36 

5.07 

34.43 

30.19 

San  Diego 

172,923 

7,351 

180,274 

32.10 

1.36 

33.46 

10.14 

Ojai 

Ventura 

111,118 

00 

111,118 

34.64 

.00 

34.64 

24.72 

San  Benito 

14,604 

1,959 

16,563 

29.55 

3.96 

33.51 

15.83 

Yuba  City 

299,766 

12,293 

312,059 

33.36 

1.36 

34.72 

23.64 

31,329 

3 

31,332 

33.51 

.00 

33.51 

16.95 

Monterey 

921,481 

104,082 

1,025,563 

31.22 

3.52 

34.74 

32.87 

Del  Norte 

93,094 

18,269 

111,363 

28.05 

5.50 

33.55 

37.64 

55,569 

00 

55,569 

34.83 

.00 

34.83 

17.54 

San  Diego 

14,544,100 

2,198,813 

16,742,913 

29.17 

4.41 

33.58 

27.15 

Los  Angeles 

396,795 

18,688 

417,483 

33.42 

1.56 

34.98 

17.28 

San  Mateo -.    .- 

504,076 

24,369 

528,445 

32.16 

1.55 

33.71 

16.59 

Butte 

461,984 

49,316 

511,300 

31.71 

3.38 

35.09 

34.03 

Fullerton 

1,725,929 

201,510 

1,927,439 

30.19 

3.52 

33.71 

32.50 

Nevada 

120,041 

8,552 

128,593 

32.94 

2.34 

35.28 

26.37 

Los  Angeles 

470,877 

66,434 

537,311 

29.62 

4.17 

33.79 

26.03 

Anticoch..    

Contra  Costa 

434,255 

19,121 

453,376 

33.80 

1.48 

35.28 

23.92 

Los  Angeles 

276,057 

7,343 

283,400 

32.93 

.87 

33 .  80 

20.61 

San  Bernardino 

264,932 

78,404 

343,336 

27.25 

8.06 

35.31 

17.12 

Lakeport. 

62,898 

00 

62,898 

33.93 

.00 

33.93 

27.31 

Siskiyou 

13,222 

278 

13,500 

34.62 

.72 

35.34 

13.87 

Ripon 

San  Joaquin 

36,862 

2,080 

38,942 

32.17 

1.81 

33.98 

20.43 

Holtville 

Imperial 

86,156 

4,424 

90,580 

33.72 

1.73 

35.45 

29.40 

Tulare 

76,858 

6,002 

82,860 

31.52 

2.4G 

33.98 

19.43 

El  Cajon 

San  Diego 

786,068 

72,085 

858,153 

32.62 

2.99 

35.61 

22.81 

Marysville .- 

Yuba 

334,728 

30,483 

365,211 

31.17 

2.83 

34.00 

38.22 

Vacaville 

223,816 

8,415 

232,231 

34.36 

1.29 

35.65 

19.76 

31,270 

1,557 

32,827 

32.47 

1.61 

34.08 

17.51 

Milpitas 

Santa  Clara 

188,981 

2,999 

191,980 

35.14 

.55 

35.69 

19.10 

Avalon 

Los  Angeles 

84,740 

7,776 

92,516 

31.24 

2.86 

34.10 

.60.23 

Sonoma 

Sonoma. 

71,077 

4,863 

75,940 

33.67 

2.30 

35.97 

25.12 

Sebastopol 

Sonoma 

102,404 

7,222 

109,626 

31.86 

2.24 

34.10 

39.67 

San  Mateo 

365,200 

16,583 

381,843 

34.42 

1.56 

35.98 

16.49 

Menlo  Park 

San  Mateo .. 

376,307 

22,710 

399,017 

32.30 

1.94 

34.24 

14.67 

Tehama 

Tehama 

2,452 

47 

2,499 

35.34 

.67 

36.01 

9.57 

Santa  Clara 

7,827,295 

599,443 

8,426,738 

31.92 

2.44 

34.36 

32.64 

Uplands 

San  Bernardino 

383,819 

19,333 

403,152 

34.31 

1.72 

36.03 

22.09 
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TABLE  54 — Continued 
PROPERTY  TAX:   SECURED  AND   UNSECURED   ROLL— 1961-1962 


City 

County 

Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

Per 

capita 
tax  ($) 

City 

County 

Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

Per 

capita 
tax  ($) 

Merced        

54,552 

6,092 

60,644 

32.47 

3.62 

36.09 

26.36 

221,488 

19,661 

241,149 

34.98 

3.10 

38.08 

24.40 

515,389 

37,446 

552,835 

33.71 

2.44 

36.15 

18.33 

Benicia. 

173,078 

8,507 

181,585 

36.64 

1.80 

38.44 

29.91 

San  Mateo      

306,170 

19,376 

325,546 

33.80 

2.31 

36.19 

20.50 

Willits 

Mendocino 

89,687 

6,388 

96,075 

35.89 

2.55 

38.44 

28.17 

San  Bernardino 

681,365 

54,095 

735,460 

33.87 

2.68 

36.55 

25.94 

Redondo  Beach __      

Los  Angeles 

1,207,029 

96,473 

1,303,502 

35.66 

2.85 

38.51 

27.74 

Los  Angeles 

129,181 

12,327 

141,508 

33.46 

3.19 

36.65 

21.68 

Burlingame 

San  Mateo 

645,201 
103,890 
749,091 

33.27 

5.35 

38.62 

31.16 

Los  Angeles 

1,049,931 

71,133 

1,121,064 

34.40 

2.33 

36.73 

26.01 

Newark 

Alameda 

221,351 

26,213 

247,564 

34.71 
4.11 

38.82 

16.61 

Santa  Barbara  -  - 

1,668,281 

137,459 

1,805,740 

34.11 

2.81 

36.92 

28.90 

San  Diego 

494,280 

31,700 

525,980 

36.49 

2.34 

38.83 

29.15 

237,641 

5,386 

243,027 

36.22 

.82 

37.04 

34.74 

Placer... 

169,560 

00 

169,560 

38.84 

.00 

38.84 

30.35 

Los  Angeles 

753,588 
119,029 
872,617 

32.04 

5.06 

37.10 

32.21 

South  San  Francisco 

San  Mateo 

894,932 

173,323 

1,068,255 

32.56 

6.30 

38.86 

27.10 

Merced      

172,902 

8,152 

181,054 

35.50 

1.67 

37.17 

24.74 

Santa  Rosa 

Sonoma.. 

1,107,407 

83,765 

1,191,172 

36.35 

2.75 

39.10 

38.38 

Alameda 

115,625 

6,474 

122,099 

35.32 

1.97 

37.29 

18.44 

Imperial- 

Imperial 

70,722 

9,790 

80,512 

34.38 

4.76 

39.14 

30.29 

San  Joaquin 

327,855 

20,196 

348,051 

35.24 

2.17 

37.41 

30.83 

Stockton   

San  Joaquin 

3,441,289 

377,023 

3,818,312 

35.28 

3.86 

39.14 

44.23 

16,943 
2,195 
19,138 

33.30 

4.31 

37.61 

30.76 

Dixon 

Solano .   

97,260 

7,996 

105,256 

36.17 

2.97 

39.14 

35.43 

Stanislaus 

49,629 

4,525 

54,154 

34.54 

3.14 

37.68 

25.21 

Patterson 

Stanislaus 

54,314 

8,255 

62,569 

34.06 

5.17 

39.23 

25.75 

Contra  Costa 

415,566 

21,412 

436,978 

35.88 

1.84 

37.72 

45.49 

Montebello .. 

Los  Angeles 

946,426 

112,213 

1,058,639 

35.08 

4.15 

39.23 

28.96 

Alameda        

372,584 

25,445 

398,029 

35.37 

2.41 

37.78 

20.73 

Los  Angeles 

1,874,977 

304,585 

2,179,562 

33.78 

5.48 

39.26 

32.45 

Sacramento 

5,804,087 

771,940 

6,576,027 

33.37 

4.43 
37.80 

33.21 

Orange 

494,990 

24,970 

519,960 

37.44 

1.88 

39.32 

51.99 

Huntington  Beach 

1,215,128 

46,984 

1,262,112 

36.43 

1.40 

37.83 

51.09 

Monterey  Park. 

Los  Angeles 

878,439 

85,719 

964,158 

36.03 

3.51 

39.54 

23.01 

Los  Angeles.-  -- 

83,127,453 
13,065,114 
96,192,567 

32.73 

5.14 

37.87 

37.21 

Petaluma..  

Sonoma 

337,029 

30,764 

367,793 

36.38 

3.32 

39.70 

26.20 

Los  Angeles..  .. 

1,584,712 

134,962 

1,719,674 

34.94 

2.97 

37.91 

31.37 

South  Pasadena.   

Los  Angeles 

606,230 

43,143 

649,373 

37.11 

2.64 

39.75 

32.95 
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TABLE  54 — Continued 
PROPERTY  TAX:   SECURED  AND   UNSECURED   ROLL— 1961-1962 


City 

County 

Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

Per 
capita 
tax  ($) 

City 

County 

Property 

tax 

amount  ($) 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue 

Per 
capita 

tax  ($) 

San  Diego 

693,342 

40,342 

733,684 

37.96 

2.20 

40.16 

23.66 

Daly  City 

San  Mateo - 

799,468 

45,902 

845,370 

42.06 

2.41 

44.47 

18.87 

••viU 

Alameda 

289,765 

76,411 

366,176 

31.91 

8.41 

40.32 

136.32 

Sierra  Madre - 

Los  Angeles 

228,925 

7,457 

236,382 

43.11 
1.40 

44.51 

23.06 

Los  Angeles    

3,363,647 

560,383 

3,924,030 

34.70 

5.78 

40.48 

43.52 

El  Cerrito. 

Contra  Costa 

602,079 

25,096 

627,175 

42.81 

1.78 

44.59 

24.65 

Amador. 

23,349 

412 

23,761 

40.06 

.70 

40.76 

15.41 

Fresno  -    - 

Fresno 

4,616,212 

591,477 

5,207,689 

39.55 

5.06 

44.61 

36.80 

_. 

Nevada - 

57,585 

2,968 

60,553 

38.79 

1.99 

40.78 

25.73 

Glenn 

79,606 

8,427 

88,033 

40.73 

4.31 

45.04 

34.74 

Imperial 

583,268 

56,180 

639,448 

37.25 

3.58 

40.83 

34.86 

San  Mateo 

San  Mateo-.    .. 

2,305,552 

126,485 
2,432,037 

42.78 

2.34 

45.12 

34.80 

Los  Angeles--  .- 

2,638,779 

247,402 

2,886,181 

37.53 

3.51 

41.04 

26.50 

Corona 

Riverside 

462,810 

13,931 

476,741 

43.85 

1.31 

45.16 

35.74 

Escalon 

San  Joaquin 

55,631 

3,201 

58,832 

39.21 

2.25 

41.46 

33.37 

Chula  Vista  - 

San  Diego 

1,072,471 

86,265 

1,158,736 

41.92 

3.37 

45.29 

24.70 

Newport  Beach - 

1,370,579 

259,683 

1,630,262 

34.87 

6.60 

41.47 

55.45 

Los  Angeles 

1,423,830 

342,108 

1,765,938 

36.52 

8.77 

45.29 

54.90 

Humboldt_ 

4,681 

00 

4,681 

42.10 

.00 

42.10 

16.19 

Siskiyou 

15,870 

896 

16,766 

43.87 

2.47 

46.34 

21.43 

91,292 

11,387 

102,679 

37.53 

4.68 

42.21 

24.66 

El  Paso  de  Robles  - 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

239,822 

17,106 

256,928 

43.35 

3.09 

46.44 

38.41 

Siskiyou 

72,424 

4,233 

76,657 

39.89 
2.33 

42.22 

26.68 

Alameda.- 

327,339 

22,073 

349,412 

41.00 

2.76 

46.76 

23.60 

2,519,054 

286,950 

2,806,004 

38.12 

4.34 

42.46 

45.04 

San  Mateo 

1,307,390 

257,336 

1,564,726 

39.71 

7.81 

47.52 

33.80 

395,119 

25,736 

420,855 

40.16 

2.61 

42.77 

60.95 

Yolo 

310,125 

8,410 

318,535 

46.52 
1.26 

47.78 

30.05 

Humboldt 

27,126 

1,765 
28,891 

40.36 

2.62 

42.98 

21.07 

Ventura 

309,799 

22,665 

332,464 

44.55 

3.25 

47.80 

25.03 

Yolo     . 

455,678 

27,008 

482,686 

40.89 

2.42 

43.31 

35.65 

Mill  Valley 

363,318 

12,119 

375,437 

46.49 

1.55 

48.04 

34.13 

Calaveras   _ . 

28,890 

00 

28,890 

43.48 

.00 

43.48 

25.77 

Palos  Verdes  Estates 

Los  Angeles 

337,168 

4,830 

341,998 

47.78 

.68 

48.46 

32.72 

Riverside 

1,370,907 

82,197 

1,453,104 

41.25 

2.47 

43.72 

88.60 

Larkspur 

160,586 

5,419 

166,005 

47.01 

1.58 

48.59 

25.24 

San  Mateo 

141,070 

192 

141,262 

43.81 

.05 

43.86 

18.17 

El  Segundo     

Los  Angeles 

895,830 

269,825 

1,165,655 

37.93 
11.42 
49.35 

81.97 

Alameda 

4,150,483 

441,160 

4,591,643 

39.95 

4.24 

44.19 

41.26 

San  Francisco 

72,874,304 
18,052,857 
90,927,161 

39.63 

9.81 

49.44 

122.82 
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TABLE  54 — Continued 
PROPERTY  TAX:   SECURED  AND  UNSECURED  ROLL— 1961-1962 


City 


Oakland. 


Riverbank. 


San  Anselmo. 


Fairfax . 


Bradbury  - 


Hercules- 


Tulelake. 


Del  Rey  Oaks. 


Etna. 


County 


Alameda  . 


Stanislaus . 


Marin. 


Marin. 


Los  Angeles. 


Contra  Costa  - 


Siskiyou . 


Monterey. 


Siskiyou . 


NOTES: 

1  Secured  property  tax  revenue. 

2  Unsecured  property  tax  revenue. 

3  Total  property  tax  revenue. 


Property 

tax 

amount  (8 


15,920,218 

2,201,056 

18,121,274 

69,569 
12,923 
82,492 

330,724 

12,439 

343,163 

144,048 

3,291 

147,339 

19,094 

00 
19,094 

9,959 

00 

9,959 

34,973 

6,357 

41,330 

35,847 

60 

35,907 

11,174 

505 

11,679 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


43.60 

6.02 

49.62 

42.32 

7.86 

50.18 

49.02 

1.84 

50.86 

51.40 

1.17 

52.57 

52.72 

.00 

52.72 

52.72 

.00 

52.72 

44.76 

8.13 

52.89 

53.57 

.08 

53.65 

52.34 

2.36 

54.70 


Per 

capita 
tax  ($) 


49.30 


29.60 


29.62 


25.34 


30.89 


32.12 


43.50 


19.61 


19.59 


City 


Richmond. 


Hillsborough. 


Carlsbad. 


San  Marino . 


Belvedere. 


Ross. 


Rolling  Hills. 


Piedmont  . 


County 


Contra  Costa . 


San  Mateo. 


San  Diego  . 


Los  Angeles. 


Marin. 


Marin. 


Los  Angeles. 


Alameda. 


Property 

Percent 

tax 

of  total 

amount  ($) 

revenue 

3,860,895 

50.69 

322,524 

4.23 

4,183,419 

54.92 

334,108 

59.58 

456 

.08 

334,564 

59.66 

418,859 

60.69 

6,930 

1.00 

425,789 

61.69 

770,465 

60.35 

18,465 

1.44 

788,930 

61.79 

151,985 

62.88 

6,595 

2.72 

158,580 

65.60 

76,205 

66.26 

363 

.31 

76,568 

66.57 

71,638 

79.78 

356 

.39 

71,994 

80.17 

756,234 

82.89 

3,603 

.39 

759,837 

83.28 

Per 
capita 
tax  ($) 


58.22 


44.28 


41.94 


57.76 


73.82 


30.01 


43.26 


68.34 


<  Table  is  ordered  by  percent  of  total  revenue  received  from  total  prop- 
erty tax. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,   Cities  of  California,   1961-62, 
Sacramento,  calculated. 


lines  in  1961-62.  Of  those  a  total  of  13  cities  were  in 
Los  Angeles  County  including  some  of  the  relatively 
well-known  industrial  cities:  Commerce,  Industry, 
Irwindale,  Pico  Rivera,  South  El  Monte. 

Table  55  examines  the  cities  with  no  property  tax 
revenues  in  1961-62,  over  the  three-year  period  1960- 
61,  1961-62,  1962-63.  The  conclusion  seems  ines- 
capable that  industrial  cities  do  not  like  property 
taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  high  end  of  Table  54, 
there  were  a  number  of  cities  that  received  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  their  total  revenue  from  secured  and 
unsecured  property  taxes.  This  tends  to  identify  a 
number  of  those  cities  as  so-called  residential  areas. 
Some  of  the  obvious  ones  include  Piedmont  in  Ala- 
meda County  with  83.28  percent  of  its  total  revenue 
from  property  taxes,  Hillsborough  in  San  Mateo 
County  with  59.66  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from 
property  taxes,  Rolling  Hills  in  Los  Angeles  County 
with  80.17  percent  of  its  revenue  from  property  taxes. 


TABLE  55 

CITIES  WITH    NO  SECURED  AND   UNSECURED 
PROPERTY  TAX   REVENUE— 1961-1962 


City 

Property 

tax 
revenue 
1960-61 

Property 

tax 
revenue 
1961-62 

Property 

tax 
revenue 
1962-63 

$0 
not  listed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
not  listed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
not  listed 

0 

0 
not  listed 

$0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$0.00 

Bell  Garden  (Los  Angeles) 

.00 
.00 

.00 

Commerce  (Los  Angeles) 

Cudahy  (Los  Angeles) 

Dairy  Valley  (Los  Angeles) 

.00 

8,395.00 

.00 

.00 

11,580.00 

Hidden  Hills  (Los  Angeles).   ...   . 

7,587.00 
.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Pico  Rivera  (Los  Angeles) 

Pleasant  Hill  (Contra  Costa) . 

South  El  Monte  (Los  Angeles) 

Temple  City  (Los  Angeles) 

Villa  Park  (Orange)    _      

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

22,150.00 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Cities  of  California,  1960-61; 
1961-62,  1962-63,  Sacramento,  calculated. 
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Even  though  two  cities  may  have  approximately 
the  same  percentage  of  total  revenue  from  a  particular 
source,  there  is  no  indication  here  that  the  cities  are 
of  the  same  size  or  that  the  per  capita  property  tax 
burden  is  the  same.  For  instance,  Rolling  Hills  in  Los 
Angeles  had  80.17  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from 
property  taxes,  but  a  total  revenue  from  property 
taxes  of  only  $71,994  amounting  to  $43.26  per  capita. 
Piedmont  had  just  over  83  percent  of  its  total  revenue 
from  property  taxes  but  had  a  total  revenue  of 
$759,837  amounting  to  $68.34  per  person. 

Two  cities  in  Marin  County,  Belvedere  and  Ross, 
had  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  their  total 
revenue  from  property  taxes  with  Belvedere  obtain- 
ing 65.6  percent  and  Ross  66.57  percent.  Belvedere 
had  a  property  tax  income  of  $158,580  and  Ross  had 
a  property  tax  income  of  $76,568.  Thus,  while  they 
had  the  same  percentages  of  total  revenue  from  prop- 
erty taxes  the  total  amount  received  was  not  com- 
parable. Further,  the  per  capita  property  tax  burden 
was  quite  widely  varying.  The  property  tax  burden 
in  Belvedere  amounted  to  $73.82  per  person;  and  in 
Ross,  to  $30.01  per  person.  Also,  there  was  a  rather 
significant  difference  in  the  method  of  obtaining  that 
property  tax.  Belvedere  obtained  4.16  percent  of  the 
total  property  tax  revenue  from  unsecured  property, 
while  Ross  obtained  only  0.48  percent  (just  under  one- 
half  of  1  percent)  of  the  property  tax  revenue  from 
unsecured  property. 

An  hypothesis  which  suggested  itself  in  the  county 
property  tax  discussion,  was  that  in  industrial  count- 
ies, unsecured  property  was  being  overtaxed  relative 
to  secured  property.  Table  56  is  a  consideration  of 
the  property  tax  burden  for  secured  and  unsecured 
property  tax  revenue.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Ap- 
pendix Table  7,  which  shows  the  property  tax  burden 
with  the  cities  listed  by  county  alphabetically  for 
easier  reference.  The  table  shows  the  name  of  the  city 
in  column  1,  and  the  county  in  column  2.  Column  3 
shows  the  dollar  amount  of  property  tax  revenue.  The 
first  line  for  each  city  shows  the  data  pertinent  to 
secured  assessed  value  property;  the  second  line,  the 
data  for  unsecured  property ;  the  third  line,  the  data 
for  total  assessed  property.  The  fourth  column  shows 
the  percentage  of  total  property  tax  revenue  (line  3 
is  100  percent)  obtained  from  secured  property  (line 
1)  and  from  unsecured  property  (line  2).  Column  5 
shows  the  dollar  amount  of  assessed  value  of  secured 
(line  1),  and  unsecured  (line  2),  and  total  property 
assessed  value  (line  3).  Column  6  shows  the  percent  of 
total  assessed  value  (line  3  for  each  city  equals  100 
percent)  listed  as  secured  assessed  value  (line  1)  and 
as  unsecured  assessed  value  (line  2). 


Reference  should  be  made  to  the  City  of  Duarte 
which  is  the  first  city  appearing  that  has  any  indi- 
cated property  tax  revenue.  Duarte  in  fiscal  year 
1961-62,  had  property  tax  revenue  from  secured  prop- 
erty amounting  to  $1,393,  property  tax  revenue  from 
unsecured  property  of  $82,  and  total  property  tax 
revenue  of  $1,475.  In  column  4  one  notes  that  94.44 
percent  of  the  total  property  tax  revenue  received  was 
from  secured  property  and  5.56  percent  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  revenue  received  was  from  unsecured  property. 

The  fifth  column  shows  that  the  assessed  value  of 
secured  property  in  the  City  of  Duarte  for  fiscal  year 
1961-62  was  $11,252,530  and  that  the  assessed  value 
of  unsecured  property  in  Duarte  was  $3,069,760  for 
total  assessed  property  value  of  $14,322,290.  Column 
6  shows  that  the  assessed  value  of  real  property 
amounted  to  78.57  percent  of  the  total  assessed  value 
of  all  property,  and  that  the  assessed  value  of  un- 
secured property  amounted  to  21.43  percent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  all  property. 

A  comparison  of  the  items  for  Duarte  indicates 
that  the  assessed  value  of  secured  property  was  78.57 
percent  of  the  assessed  value  for  all  property,  but 
that  Duarte  received  94.44  percent  of  its  total  revenue 
from  secured  property.  The  point  that  is  clearly  made 
from  this  is  that  the  City  of  Duarte  considerably 
undertaxed  its  unsecured  property  as  compared  with 
its  secured  property. 

The  34th  entry  on  the  table  is  for  the  City  of  Ver- 
non in  Los  Angeles  County,  one  of  the  industrial 
cities.  Vernon  received  70  percent  of  its  property  tax 
revenue  in  1901-62  from  secured  property  and  29.57 
percent  of  its  revenue  from  unsecured  property.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  assessed  value  of  secured  prop- 
erty in  the  City  of  Vernon  was  $123,081,000  amount- 
ing to  48.67  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  all 
property,  and  unsecured  property  was  51.33  percent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  all  property.  The  indication 
is  that  unsecured  property  was  undertaxed.  The  tax 
burden  on  unsecured  property  was  less  relative  to 
the  tax  burden  on  secured  property.  Presumably  in 
the  case  of  the  City  of  Vernon,  if  51  percent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  all  property  is  unsecured  property, 
for  secured  and  unsecured  property  to  be  taxed 
equitably,  approximately  51  percent  of  the  total  reve- 
nue should  come  from  unsecured  property. 

Turning  to  the  bottom  of  Table  56  one  notes  that 
the  City  of  Piedmont  had  99.52  percent  of  its  total 
revenue  from  secured  property  and  0.48  percent  from 
unsecured  property.  But  Piedmont  had  only  90  per- 
cent of  its  total  assessed  value  on  secured  property. 
The  point  again  seems  to  be  that  for  this  city,  un- 
secured  property  is  undertaxed  relative  to  secured 
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TABLE  56 

PROPERTY  TAX  BURDEN   BY  CITY 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


City 


Bellflower. 


Bell  Gardens  . 


Cabazon . 


Colma. 


Commerce. 


Cudahy. 


Dairy  Valley . 


Del  Mar. 


FarmersviUe. 


ffidden  Hills. 


Industry. 


Irwindale. 


La  Mirada Los 


Lawndale. 


Pico  Rivera. 


Pleasant  Hill. 


South  El  Monte. 


Temple  City. 


Villa  Park. 


County 

Property 

tax 
amount 

($) 

Percent 

of 

total 
property 

tax1 

Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 

Percent 

of 

assessed 

value 

Los  Angeles 

200 

»00 

<00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

850,038,800 
9,255,020 
59,293,820 

84.39 
15.61 
100.00 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

incorporated 

8-61 

Riverside 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

683,180 
172,110 
855,290 

79.88 
20.12 
100.00 

San  Mateo 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

907,320 

505,405 

1,412,725 

64.22 
35.78 
100.00 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

123,499,590 
122,140,930 
245,640,520 

50.28 
49.72 
100.00 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

7,782,675 

672,590 

8,455,265 

92.05 

7.95 

100.00 

Los  Angeles  .  . . 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

13,520,650 

7,365,560 

20,886,210 

64.73 
35.27 
100.00 

San  Diego 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

7,702,730 
1,137,200 
8,839,930 

87.14 

12.86 

100.00 

Tulare 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

1,057,980 

376,940 

1,434,920 

73.73 

26.27 
100.00 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

* 

-- 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

25,781,940 
16,905,350 
42,687,290 

60.40 
39.60 
100.00 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

9,651,230 
7,870,220 
17,521,450 

55.08 
44.92 
100.00 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

29,192,850 
2,029,500 
31,222,350 

93.50 

6.50 

100.00 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

14,997,670 
2,393,450 
17,391,120 

86.24 
13.76 
100.00 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

50.440,375 
16,934,110 

67,374,485 

74.87 
25.13 
100.00 

Contra  Costa — 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

t 

— 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

11,005,590 
6,538,390 
17,543,980 

62.73 
37.27 
100.00 

Los  Angeles 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

31,325,920 
2,068,960 
33,394,880 

93.80 

6.20 

100.00 

00 
00 
00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

t 

__ 

*  Incorporated  October  1961. 

I  Incorporated  November  1961. 
Incorporated  January  1962. 


City 


Duarte. 


Artesia. 


Arvin. 


Baldwin  Park. 


La  Puente. 


Paramount. 


Rosemead. 


Westmorland. 


Cupertino. 


Monte  Sereno. 


Roseville. 


McFarland. 


Weed. 


Norwalk. 


Vernon. 


Westminster. 


Downey. 


Novato. 


County 

Property 

tax 
amount 

(S) 

Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax" 

Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 

Los  Angeles 

1,393 

82 

1,475 

94.44 
5.56 

100.00 

$11,252,530 
3,069,760 
14,322,290 

Los  Angeles  

2,485 

00 

2,485 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

8,559,020 

1,794,810 

10,353,830 

2,246 
1,703 
3,949 

56.87 
43.13 
100.00 

2,134,700 

382,170 
2,516,870 

Los  Angeles 

36,388 

1,931 

38,319 

94.96 

5.04 

100.00 

27,625,695 

4,638,860 

32,264,555 

Los  Angeles 

32,228 

00 

32,228 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

20,875,375 
3,185,090 
24,060,465 

Los  Angeles 

51,103 

00 

51,103 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

32,064,470 
10,671,340 
42,735,810 

Los  Angeles      . . 

26,020 

00 

26,020 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

15,741,930 
2,670,140 
18,412,070 

Imperial 

4,277 

248 

4,525 

94.51 

5.49 

100.00 

431,077 
109,355 
540,432 

Santa  Clara 

28,747 

1,148 

29,895 

96.15 

3.85 

100.00 

10,501,180 

1,668,220 

12,169,400 

Santa  Clara    . . . 

2,805 

17 

2,822 

99.39 

.61 

100.00 

2,629,270 

296,210 

2,925,480 

183,095 

8,704 

191,799 

95.46 

4.54 

100.00 

15,474,275 

2,163,055 
17,637,330 

Los  Angeles 

15,883 

00 

15,883 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

10,053,980 

550,620 

10,604,600 

10,305 

474 

10,779 

95.60 

4.40 

100.00 

1,722,000 

392,040 
2,114,040 

Siskiyou 

15,746 

00 

15,746 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

1,630,580 

612,465 

2,243,045 

Los  Angeles 

277,111 

00 

277,111 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

67,147,237 
11,426,980 
78,574,217 

Los  Angeles 

258,540 
108,543 
367,083 

70.43 
29.57 
100.00 

123,081,600 
129,793,290 
252,874,890 

149,483 

7,957 

157,440 

94.94 

5.06 

100.00 

29,202,450 

4,492,550 
33,695,000 

Los  Angeles 

370,791 
67,385 
438,176 

84.62 
15.38 
100.00 

123,779,295 
32,041,930 
155,821,225 

48,132 

1,176 

49,308 

97.61 

2.39 

100.00 

15,096,660 

2,184,690 
17,281,350 
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PROPERTY  TAX  BURDEN   BY  CITY 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


City 


Saratoga . 


Loyalton. 


Lake  wood. 


Sand  City. 


Parlier. 


San  Dimas. 


Gridley. 


Kerman . 


Dos  Palos. 


Fortuna. 


Ukiah. 


Santa  Maria. 


Suisun. 


Biggs- 


Cypress. 


Fontana- 


Wasco. 


Needles. 


El  Monte- 


County 


Santa  Clara- 


Sierra  . 


Los  Angeles. 


Monterey. 


Fresno . 


Los  Angeles. 


Butte. 


Fresno. 


Merced. 


Humboldt- 


Mendocino. 


Santa  Barbara.. 


Solano  . 


Butte. 


Orange. 


San  Bernardino 


Kern. 


San  Bernardino 


Los  Angeles. 


Property 

tax 
amount 

($) 


34,504 

577 
35,081 

4,950 

206 

5,156 

261,805 

41,831 

303,636 

2,931 

267 

3,198 

8,150 

706 


31,710 

00 

31,710 

43,739 

4,696 

48,435 

17,047 
2,567 
19,614 

23,366 
2,261' 
25,627 

34,630 
2,007 
36,637 

117,382 

11,581 

128,963 

311,460 
35,644 
347,104 

15,759 
1.046 
16,805 

10,838 

181 

11,019 

58,978 
5,302 
64,280 

128,927 

11,588 

140,515 

47,767 
2,495 
50,262 

55,017 
4,097 
59,114 

318,224 

56,584 
374,808 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax' 


98.35 

1.65 

100.00 

96.00 

4.00 

100.00 

86.22 

13.78 

100.00 

91.65 

8.35 

100.00 

92.02 

7.98 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

90.30 

9.70 

100.00 

86.91 

13.09 

100.00 

91.17 

8.83 

100.00 

94.52 

5.48 

100.00 

91.01 

8.99 

100.00 

89.73 
10.27 
100.00 

93.77 

6.23 

100.00 

98.35 

1.65 

100.00 

91.76 

8.25 
100.00 

91.76 

8.24 

100.00 

95.03 

4.97 

100.00 

93.06 

6.94 

100.00 

84.90 

15.10 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


$32,361,590 

4,126,950 

36,488,540 

311,660 
121,720 
433,380 

69,008,250 
11,208,180 
80,216,430 

529,980 
140,850 
670,830 

654,470 
240,190 
894,660 

8,316,020 

864,320 

9,180,340 

2,533,950 

721,093 

3,255,043 

1,163,850 

557,380 

1,721,230 

1,766,910 

653,370 

2,420,280 

3,839,410 

829,510 

4,668,920 

11,686,460 
2,020,630 
13,707,090 

30,247,558 
5,568,543 
35,816,101 

1,202,120 

298,610 

1,500,730 

644,120 
273,090 
917,210 

6,168,790 
2,573,980 

8,742,770 

15,903,530 
3,544,170 
19,447,700 

4,295,020 

962,460 

5,257,480 

3,933,470 

964,810 

4,898,280 

33,394,535 
10,651,570 
44,046,105 


Percent 
of 


value 


11.31 
100.00 

71.91 
28.09 
100.00 

86.03 
13.97 
100.00 

79.00 
21.00 
100.00 

73.15 
26.85 
100.00 

90.59 
9.41 

100.00 

77.85 
22.15 
100.00 

67.62 
32.38 
100.00 

73.00 
27.00 
100.00 

82.23 

17.77 

100.00 

85.26 

14.74 

100.00 

84.45 
15.55 
100.00 

80.10 

19.90 

100.00 

70.23 
29.77 
100.00 

70.56 
29.44 
100.00 

81.78 
18.22 
100.00 

81.69 
18.31 
100.00 

80.30 
19.70 
100.00 

75.82 
24.18 
100.00 


City 


Pismo  Beach . 


Mendota. 


Palo  Alto. 


San  Joaquin. 


Lvnwood. 


Colton. 


Anderson . 


Wheatland. 


Los  Alainitos. 


Montclair. 


Las  Banos. 


Dinuba. 


Guadalupe  _ 


Lompoc. 


Lodi. 


Maywood. 


Pleasanton . 


Chowchilla. 


County 


San  Luis  Obispo 


Fresno  . 


Santa  Clara - 


Fresno  - 


Los  Angeles - 


San  Bernardino 


Shasta  - 


Yuba. 


Orange. 


San  Bernardino 


Merced- 


Tulare. 


Santa  Barbara  . 


Santa  Barbara - 


San  Joaquin . 


Los  Angeles. 


Inyo. 


Alameda  . 


Madera. 


Percent 
Property         of 


tax 

amount 

(J) 


28,776 

00 

28,776 

16,124 
2,147 
18,271 

929,825 

245,876 

1,175,701 

6,694 
1,930 
8,624 

268,570 

22,239 

290,809 

205,596 

13,089 

218,684 

30,092 

1,253 

31,345 

8,124 

609 

8,733 

30,926 
3,513 
40.439 

102,110 

7,151 

109,261 

85,247 

5,864 

91,111 

54,716 

6,394 

61,110 

18,227 

3,664 

21,891 

219,533 

15,665 

235,198 

331,658 

24,133 

355,791 

132,533 

18,139 

150,672 

48,581 
3,889 
52,470 

61,079 
5,316 
66,395 

44,390 
2,360 
46,750 


total 

property 

taxi 


100.00 

.00 

100.00 

88.24 
11.76 
100.00 

79.08 
20.92 
100.00 

77.62 
22.38 
100.00 

92.35 

7.65 

100.00 

94.01 

5.99 

100.00 

96.00 
4.00 

100.00 

93.02 

6.98 

100.00 

91.31 

8.69 

100.00 

93.45 

6.55 

100.00 

93.56 

6.44 

100.00 

89.53 
10.47 
100.00 

83.26 

6.74 

100.00 

93.33 

6.67 

100.00 

93.21 

6.79 

100.00 

87.96 
12.04 
100.00 

92.58 

7.42 

100.00 

91.99 

8.01 

100.00 

94.95 

5.05 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


S2.555.850 

454,940 

3,010,790 

963,820 

305,760 

1,269,580 

128,394,720 
44,700,490 
173,095,210 

572,030 
342,110 
914,140 

39,807,310 
11,935,830 
51.743,140 

15,197,250 
3,764,940 
18,962,190 

3.757,080 

867,460 

4,624,540 

646,400 
169,980 
816,380 

3,556,260 

666,710 

4,222,970 

13,776,290 
2,487,380 
16.263,670 

6,783,590 
1,674,295 

8,457,885 

5,856,785 
1,945,360 
7,802,145 

1,860,640 

423,370 

2,284,010 

16,153,760 

1,965,671 

18,119,431 

28,433,370 
6,455,745 
34,889,115 

12,222,525 
2,910,140 
15,132,665 

4,395,540 

853,420 

5,248,960 

3,945,670 

891,135 

4,836,805 

3,511,355 

924,870 

4,436,225 
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TABLE  56 — Continued 

PROPERTY  TAX   BURDEN   BY  CITY 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


City 


Sanger. 


San  Pablo. 


Delano. 


Woodlake. 


Mountain  View. 


Gardena . 


Amador. 


Taft. 


Orange  Cove. 


Firebaugh. 


Live  Oak. 


Indio. 


Rio  Vista __    Solano 


County- 


Fresno  - 


Contra  Costa . 


Kern. 


Tulare  . 


Santa  Clara. 


Los  Angeles. 


Amador. 


Kern . 


Fresno  . 


Sutter . 


Riverside. 


Piiverside . 


Tustin. 


Coachella . 


Brentwood. 


Madera. 


Placentia. 


Riverside. 


Orar.ge. 


Riverside. 


Contra  Costa. 


Madera. 


Oraige. 


Property- 
tax 
amount 

($) 


78,915 
15,628 
94,543 

152,157 
7,561 

159,718 

133,574 
11,733 
145,307 

24,545 

1,493 

26,038 

760,533 
110,875 
871,408 

381,025 
47,413 

428,438 

1,118 
26 

1,144 

60,021 

7,581 

67,602 

26,960 

00 

26,940 

21,514 

4,393 

25,907 

18,613 
1,037 
19,650 

148,778 
16.351 
165,129 

53,364 

5,085 

58,449 

1,419,076 

79,952 

1,499,028 

39,543 

4,378 
43,921 

41,584 

00 

41,584 

18,477 

2,178 

20,655 

171,658 
10,430 

182,088 

62,540 
3,999 
66,539 


Percent 

of 

total 

property- 
taxi 


83.46 
16.54 
100.00 

95.26 

4.74 

100.00 

91.92 

8.08 

100.00 

94.26 

5.74 

100.00 

87.27 
12.73 
100.00 

88.93 
11.07 
100.00 

97.72 

2.28 

100.00 

88.78 
11.22 
100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

83.04 
16.96 
100.00 

94.72 

5.28 

100.00 

90.09 

9.91 

100.00 

91.30 

8.70 

100.00 

94.66 

5.34 

100.00 

90.03 

9.97 
100.00 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

89.45 

10.55 

100.00 

94.27 

5.73 

100.00 

93.98 

6.02 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


$5,850,000 
2,305,770 
8,155,770 

12,276,860 
1,655,400 
13,932,260 

11,844,988 
2,956,726 
14,801,714 

1,358,860 

446,440 

1,805,300 

50,439,190 
13,809,710 
64,248,900 

44,996,850 
10,992,380 
55,989,230 

118,020 
28,635 
146,655 

5,202,179 
1,619,166 
6,821,345 

1,198,560 

414,960 

1,613,520 

1,282,840 

546,010 

1,828,850 

1,510,790 

396,520 

1,907,310 

13,346,230 
2,000,230 
15,346,460 

3,807,840 

720,910 

4,528,750 

134,421,920 

17,552,970 
151,974,890 

3,724,970 

734,310 

4,459,280 

2,850,140 

512,950 

3,363,090 

1,750,465 

352,510 

2,102,975 

11,158,070 
2,690,432 
13,848,502 

5,316,110 

701,390 

6,047,500 


Percent 
of 


value 


71.73 
28.27 
100.00 

88.12 
11.88 
100.00 

80.02 

19.98 

100.00 

75.27 
24.73 
100.00 

78.51 
21.49 
100.00 

80.37 
19.63 
100.00 

80.47 
19.53 
100.00 

76.20 
23.74 
100.00 

74.28 
25.72 
100.00 

70.14 

29.86 
100.00 

79.21 
20.79 
100.00 

86.97 

13.03 

100.00 

84.08 
15.92 
100.00 

88.45 
11.55 
100.00 

83.53 

16.47 

100.00 

84.75 
15.25 
100.00 

83.24 
16.76 
100.00 

80.57 

19.43 

100.00 

88.40 
11.60 
100.00 


City 


Anaheim. 


Capitola. 


Oakdale. 


Jackson . 


Clovis. 


Walnut  Creek. 


South  Gate 


Coalinga 


Grover  City. 


Brisbane. 


Concord. 


Isleton. 


Shafter. 


Walnut. 


County 


Orange. 


Santa  Cruz. 


Stanislaus. 


Amador- 


Fresno. 


Contra  Costa.. 


Los  Angeles. 


Fresno. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 


San  Mateo. 


Contra  Costa. 


Sacramento. 


Kern. 


Los  Angeles. 


Rocklin. 


Susanville. 


Modesto. 


Compton. 


San  Rafael. . 


Placer. 


Lassen . 


Stanislaus 


Los  Angeles . 


Marin. 


Property 
tax 

amount 
($) 


2,157,728 

00 

2,157,728 

16,470 

32 

16,502 

71,896 

7,971 

79,867 

22,241 

1,863 

24,104 

78,733 
5,382 
84,115 

260,556 
26,992 

287,548 

677,906 

75,674 

753,580 

89,920 

8,569 

98,489 

30,429 

1,020 

37,449 

12,624 

00 

12,624 

479,852 

28,121 

507,973 

15,054 
2,397 
17,451 

54,910 

4,013 
58,923 

13,216 

301 
13,517 

11,409 
539 

14,948 

53,890 

4,662 

58,552 

839,479 
114,375 
953,854 

732,977 
121,542 
854,519 

451,308 

40.743 

492,051 


Percent 

of 

total 
property 

tax' 


100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

99.80 
0.20 

100.00 

90.01 

9.99 

100.00 

92.27 

7.73 

100.00 

93.60 

6.40 

100.00 

90.61 

9.39 

100.00 

89.95 
10.05 
100.00 

91.29 

8.71 
100.00 

97.27 

2.73 

100.00 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

94.46 

5.54 

100.00 

S6.26 
13.74 
100.00 

93.18 

6.82 

100.00 

97.77 

2.23 

100.00 

96.39 

3.61 

100.00 

92.03 

7.97 

100.00 

88.00 
12.00 
100.00 

85.77 

14.23 

100.00 

91.71 

8.29 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


$157,020,370 
40,235,800 
197,256,170 

3,158,990 

357,584 

3,516,574 

3,706,940 

971,320 

4,678,260 

1,908,233 

510,953 

2,419,186 

5,372,830 
1,113,410 
6,486,240 

24,585,265 
4,767,460 
29,352,725 

87,577,638 
38,667,600 
126,245,238 

5,266,089 
1,481,846 
6,747,935 

4,670,210 

474,030 

5,144,240 


41,465,430 
5,362,870 
46,828,300 

1,293,630 

410,353 

1,703,983 

5,786,440 
1,137,395 
6,923,835 

2,162,510 

175,880 
2,338,390 

1,408,740 

271,580 

1,680,320 

4,122,660 
1,136,130 
5,258,790 

48,363,850 
12,642,160 
61,006,010 

75,035,080 
21,403,310 
96,438,390 

44,296,640 
8,295,840 
52,592,480 


*  Incorporated  November  1961. 
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PROPERTY  TAX   BURDEN    BY  CITY 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


City 


Fowler- 


Gait. 


County 


Fresno. 


Sacramento. 


Greenfield. 


Arcata. 


Redding. 


Reedley. 


National  City. 


Sonora. 


Brawley. 


Oceanside. 


Pittsburg. 


Chino. 


Huntington  Park. 


Stanton. 


Hawthorne. 


Belmont. 


Mount  Shasta. 


Port  Hueneme. 


Inglewood. 


Monterey. 


Humboldt. 


Shasta. 


Fresno. 


San  Diego. 


Tuolumne. 


Imperial  _ 


San  Diego. 


Contra  Costa. . 


San  Bernardino. 


Los  Angeles. 


Orange. 


Los  Angeles. 


San  Mateo. 


Siskiyou. 


Ventura. 


Los  Angeles. 


Property 

tax 
amount 

($) 


19,461 

6,073 

25,534 


22,164 

1,173 

23,337 

109,446 

9,300 

118,746 

423,256 

40,022 

463,278 

75,740 

8,788 
84,528 

483,519 

79,557 

563,076 

49,584 

5,075 

54,659 

224,426 

17,558 

241,984 

623.501 
59,889 
683,390 

306,607 

16,233 

322,840 

152,572 
10,155 
162,727 

493,681 
128,756 
622,437 

128,857 

9,300 

138,157 

617,389 
107,565 
724,954 

140,552 

6,371 

146.923 

35,785 
3,013 

38,798 

75.504 
8.471 
83,975 

1,234,760 

172,658 

1,407.418 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax' 


76.21 
23.79 
100.00 


13,957       89.79 

1,586       10.21 

15,543      100.00 


94.97 

5.03 

100.00 

92.16 

7.84 

100.00 

91.36 

8.64 

100.00 

89.60 

10.40 

100.00 

85.87 

14.13 

100.00 

90.71 

9.29 

100.00 

92.74 

7.26 

100.00 

91.23 

8.77 

100.00 

94.97 

5.03 

100.00 

93.75 

6.25 

100.00 

79.31 
20.69 
100.00 

93.26 

6.74 

100.00 

85.16 
14.84 
100.00 

95.66 

4.34 

100.00 

92.23 

7.77 

100.00 

89.91 

10.09 

100.00 

87.73 
12.27 
100.00 


Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 


$1,265,960 

776,800 

2,042,760 

1,409,740 

347,910 

1,757,650 

1,315,020 

303,430 

1,618,450 

6,333,570 
1,533,370 
7,866,940 

33.246,345 

7,259,113 

40,505,458 

5,183,780 
1,540.340 
6,724,120 

29,594,500 

8,891,040 

38,485,540 

4,316,150 
1,161,888 
5,478,038 

15.897,540 
3.103,585 
19,001,125 

31,413,350 

7,199,980 

38,613,330 

20,678,283 
2,844,230 
23,522,513 

10,521,920 
2,332,800 
12,854,720 

49,660,380 
19,885,280 
69,545,660 

14,359,350 
2,421,360 
16,780,710 

55,412,840 
21,072,970 
76,485,810 

19,901,405 

3,419,700 

23,321,105 

1,675,895 

558,500 

2,234,395 

6,104,660 
1,465,260 
7,569,920 

111,946,310 
23.869,130 
135,815,440 


Percent 
of 


value 


61.97 
38.03 
100.00 

80.21 
19.79 
100.00 

81.25 
18.75 
100.00 

80.51 
19.49 
100.00 

82.08 
17.92 
100.00 

77.09 
22.91 
100.00 

76.90 
23.10 
100.00 

78.79 
21.21 
100.00 

83.67 
16.33 
100.00 

81.35 

18.65 

100.00 

87.91 

12.09 

100.00 

81.85 
18.15 
100.00 

71.41 
28.59 
100.00 

85.57 

14.43 

100.00 

72.45 
27.55 
100.00 

85.34 
14.66 
100.00 

75.00 
25.00 
100.00 

80.64 
19.36 
100.00 

82.43 
17.57 
100.00 


City 


Santa  Fe  Springs. 


Placerville. 


County 


Los  Angeles. 


El  Dorado. 


Hermosa  Beach. 


Yreka. 


Long  Beach. 


San  Bernardino. 


Lemoore. 


North  Sacramento. 


Visalia. 


Gonzales. 


Whittier. 


Glendale. 


Garden  Grove. 


Banning. 


Costa  Mesa. 


Tulare. 


Watsonville. 


Point  Arena. 


Soledad. 


Los  Angeles. 


Siskiyou. 


Los  Angeles. 


San  Bernardino 


Kings. 


Sacramento. 


Tulare. 


Monterey. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Orange. 


Riverside. 


Orange. 


Tulare. 


Santa  Cruz. 


Mendocino. 


Monterey. 


Property 

tax 
amount 

(i) 


280,964 

52,579 

333,543 

126,087 

00 

126,087 

263,075 

11,740 

274,815 

72,309 
5,161 

77,470 


8,293,214        90.56 

863,790         9.44 

9,157,004      100.00 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax' 


1,766,337 

133,408 

1,899,745 

57,880 

3,531 

61.411 

220,628 

28,768 

249,396 

375,844 
50,487 
426,331 

21,253 

5,326 

26,579 

929,026 

117,650 

1,046,676 

2,365,880 

326,844 

2,692,724 

941,110 

56,063 

997,173 

134,762 

8,976 

143,738 

547,618 
73,067 
620,685 

262,341 
25,722 
288,063 

348,041 

35,400 

383,441 

6,145 

367 

6,512 

32,740 

4,592 

37,332 


84.23 
15.77 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

95.72 

4.28 

100.00 

93.33 
6.67 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


92.97 

7.03 

100.00 

94.25 
5.75 

100.00 

88.46 
11.54 
100.00 

88.15 
11.85 
100.00 

79.96 
20.04 
100.00 

88.75 

11.25 

100.00 

87.86 

12.14 

100.00 

94.37 

5.63 

100.00 

93.75 

6.25 

100.00 

88.22 

11.78 

100.00 

91.07 

8.93 

100.00 

90.76 

9.24 

100.00 

94.36 

5.64 

100.00 

87.69 
12.31 
100.00 


$50,255,640 
18,677,230 
68,932,870 

6,204,800 
1,791,010 
7,995,810 

22,834,750 

3,650,280 

26,485,030 

4,882,040 
1,565,275 
6,447,315 

482,803,180 
192,727,230 
675,530,410 

112,528,320 
25,255,840 
137,784,160 

3,421,530 

799,305 

4,220,835 

21,497,115 

5,365,900 

26,863,015 

24,556,010 
8,978,750 
33,534,760 

1,675,515 

526,170 

2,201.685 

57,021,650 
14,654,790 
71,676,440 

186,659,645 

45,206,610 

231,866,255 

95,696,110 
12,631,240 
108,327,350 

13,117,130 

1,706,400 

14,823,530 

52,591,040 
11,025,450 
63,616,490 

18,084,220 

4,986,150 

23,070,370 

17,574,850 

3,773,960 

21,348,810 

463,500 
131.360 
594,860 

1,917,890 

629,515 

2,547.405 
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PROPERTY  TAX   BURDEN   BY  CITY 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


City 


West  Covina. 


Blythe. 


Santa  Clara. 


Santa  Ana. 


Lindsay. 


Healdsburg. 


Huron. 


Colfax. 


Williams. 


King  City. 


Folsom. 


Bars  tow. 


Perris. 


Kingsburg. 


Calistoga. 


Pasadena. 


Corning. 


Red  Bluff. 


Fillmore. 


County 


Los  Angeles. 


Riverside. 


Santa  Clara. 


Orange. 


Tulare. 


Sonoma. 


Fresno. 


Placer- 


Colusa. 


Monterey. 


Sacramento. 


San  Bernardino  . 


Riverside. 


Fresno. 


Napa. 


Los  Angeles. 


Tehama. 


Tehama. 


Ventura. 


Property 

tax 
amount 

($) 


659,552 

62,391 

721,943 

121,425 

4,835 

126,260 

1,548,453 

132,784 
1,681,237 

2,046,081 

264,510 

2,310,591 

87,298 

7,464 

94,762 

94,361 
13,070 
107,431 

17,493 

4,692 

22,185 

14,734 

1,630 

16,364 

28,451 

1,517 

29,968 

54,678 

6,266 

60,944 

81,013 

3,955 

84,968 

164,114 

15,341 

179,455 

48,530 

2,174 

50,704 

60,150 

4,068 

64,218 

33,277 

2,040 

35,317 

3,328,464 

606,507 

3,934,971 

56,421 
2,893 
59,314 

133,658 

15,002 

148,660 

68,011 
4,413 
72,424 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax 


91.35 

8.65 

100.00 

96.17 

3.83 

100.00 

92.10 

7.90 

100.00 

88.55 

11.45 

100.00 

92.12 

7.88 

100.00 

87.83 
12.17 
100.00 

78.85 
21.15 
100.00 

90.03 

9.97 

100.00 

94.93 

5.07 

100.00 

89.71 

10.29 

100.00 

95.34 

4.66 

100.00 

91.45 

8.55 

100.00 

95.71 

4.29 

100.00 

93.66 

6.34 

100.00 

94.22 

5.78 

100.00 

84.58 

15.42 

100.00 

95.12 

4.88 

100.00 

89.90 
10.10 
100.00 

93.90 

6.09 

100.00 


Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 


J70.281.950 
10,728,050 
81,010,000 

6,299,620 
1,339,880 
7,639,500 

93,261,660 
20,457,320 
113,718,980 

142,445,320 
32,286,100 
174,731,420 

6,794,900 
2,716,385 
9,511,285 

5,834,240 
1,373,275 

7,207,515 

896,570 

270,690 

1,167,260 

1,078,635 

277,570 

1,356,205 

1,748,225 

421,285 

2,169,510 

4,271,895 
1,291,422 
5,563,317 

5,234,640 

782,780 

6,017,420 

11,289,560 
2,779,570 
14,069,130 

2,438,610 

464,960 

2,903,570 

3,164,670 
1,150,640 
4,315,310 

2,647,490 

369,110 

3,016,600 

264,830,365 
108,908,950 
373,739,315 

2,637,515 
1,050,018 
3,687,533 

7,836,230 
2,578,778 
10,415,008 

4,228,800 

889,990 

5,118,790 


Percent 
of 


value 


86.76 
13.24 

100.00 

82.46 
17.54 
100.00 

82.01 

17.99 

100.00 

81.52 
18.48 
100.00 

71.44 

28.56 
100.00 

80.95 
19.05 
100.00 

76.81 
23.19 
100.00 

79.53 
20.47 
100.00 

80.58 

19.42 

100.00 

76.79 
23.21 
100.00 


13.01 
100.00 

80.24 

19.76 

100.00 

83.99 

16.01 

100.00 

73.34 
26.66 
100.00 

87.76 
12.24 
100.00 

70.86 
29.14 
100.00 

71.53 

28.47 
100.00 

75.24 
24.76 
100.00 

82.61 
17.39 
100.00 


City 


San  Clemen  te. 


Ontario. 


San'Carlos. 


Winters. 


Vallejo. 


Morgan  Hill. 


Manhattan  Beach. 


Alturas. 


Blue  Lake. 


St.  Helena. 


Eureka. 


Plymouth. 


Los  Altos  Hills. 


Escondido. 


Maricopa. 


Azusa. 


San  Jacinto  . 


Fort  Bragg. 


Colusa. 


County 


Orange- 


Property 

tax 
amount 

(J) 


San  Bernardino 


San  Mateo. 


Yolo. 


Solano. 


Santa  Clara. 


Los  Angeles. 


Modoc  . 


Humboldt. 


Napa. 


Humboldt. 


Amador. 


Santa  Clara. 


San  Diego. 


Kern. 


Los  Angeles. 


Riverside. 


Mendocino. 


Colusa  . 


299,583 

14,777 

314,360 

728,978 
71,434 
800,412 

370,417 
48,925 
419,342 

28,925 
1,953 

30,878 

924,857 

49,397 

974,254 

64,496 
5,720 
70,216 

526,624 

25,320 

551,944 

46,792 

4,260 

51,052 

21,123 

00 

21,123 

47,605 

6,009 

53,614 

660,117 
66,621 
726,738 

4,063 
1,200 
5,263 

32,992 

88 

33,080 

409,701 

42,110 

451,811 

6,159 

871 
7,030 

467,005 

54,989 

521,994 

52,176 

2,299 

54,475 

82,873 
3,440 
86,313 

79,400 
3,715 
83,115 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax1 


95.29 

4.71 

100.00 

91.07 

8.93 

100.00 

88.33 

11.67 

100.00 

93.67 
6.33 

100.00 

94.92 

5.08 

100.00 

91.85 

8.15 

100.00 

95.41 
4.59 

100.00 

91.65 

8.35 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

88.79 
11.21 
100.00 

90.83 

9.17 

100.00 

77.19 
22.81 
100.00 

99.73 

.27 

100.00 

90.67 

9.33 

100.00 

87.61 

12.39 

100.00 

89.46 
10.54 
100.00 

95.77 
4.23 

100.00 

96.01 

3.99 

100.00 

95.53 

4.47 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


$18,783,900 

1,935,570 

20,719,470 

48,072,850 
11,386,270 
59,459,120 

39,901,217 

8,166,324 

48,067,541 

1,460,610 

383,590 

1,844,200 

57,217,315 

8,033,010 

65,250,325 

4,015,740 
1,059,210 
5,074,950 

36,692,775 

5,261,100 

41,953,875 

2,546,320 

878,270 

3,424,590 

837,500 

213,550 

1,051,050 

3,871,150 
1,507,430 
5,378,580 

28,085,905 
10,207,090 
38,292,995 

453,975 
101,755 
555,730 

12,755,430 
1,257,740 
14,013,170 

23,324,750 

6,189,290 

29,514,040 

535,205 
211,345 
746,550 

27,214,270 
10,054,380 
37,268,650 

2,560,080 

318,560 

2,878,640 

4,593,640 
2,123,230 
6,716,870 

5,383,469 
1,867,940 
7,251,409 
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Percent 
of 


value 


90.66 

9.34 

100.00 

80.85 
19.15 
100.00 

83.01 

16.99 

100.00 

79.20 
20.80 
100.00 

87.69 

12.31 

100.00 

79.13 

20.87 
100.00 

87.46 
12.54 
100.00 

74.35 
25.65 
100.00 

79.68 
20.32 
100.00 

71.97 
28.03 
100.00 

73.34 
26.66 
100.00 

81.69 
18.31 
100.00 

91.02 

8.98 

100.00 

79.03 
20.97 
100.00 

71.69 
28.31 
100.00 

73.02 
26.98 
100.00 

88.93 
11.07 
100.00 

68.39 
31.61 
100.00 

74.24 
25.76 
100.00 
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PROPERTY  TAX   BURDEN   BY  CITY 
Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


City 


Arroyo  Grande. 


Fountain  Valley. 


Campbell  - 


Lincoln . 


Woodside. 


Orange. 


Bell. 


Selma. 


San  Fernando. 


Gilroy . 


Alviso. 


County 


San  Luis  Obispo 


Orange- 


Santa  Clara- 


Placer  . 


San  Mateo. 


Orange. 


Los  Angeles. 


Fresno. 


Los  Angeles. 


Santa  Clara- 


Santa  Clara. 


Porterville- 


Los  Altos  . 


Fort  Jones . 


Corcoran  . 


Calipatria. 


Sunnyvale. 


Cloverdale. 


Sutter  Creek. 


Tulare  . 


Santa  Clara . 


Siskiyou. 


Kings. 


Imperial. 


Santa  Clara- 


Sonoma  . 


Amador. 


Property 

tax 
amount 

($) 


71,572 
3,440 
75,012 

44,150 
2,133 

46,283 

240,938 
20,745 
261,683 

56,318 
2,385 
58,703 

29,931 

325 

30,256 

739,165 
49,623 

788,788 

281,328 

32,682 

314,010 

98,508 

13,227 

111,735 

382,715 

56,179 

438,894 

145,763 
14,690 
160,453 

22,116 

00 

22,116 

229,016 

35,764 

264,780 

380,325 

13,344 

393,669 

7,741 

00 

7,741 

91,053 

10,361 

101,414 

46,547 
2,670 
49,217 

1,593,855 

168,609 

1,762,464 

60,259 
2,796 
63,055 

19,963 

00 

19,963 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax' 


95.41 

4.59 

100.00 

95.39 

4.61 

100.00 

92.07 

7.93 

100.00 

95.93 
4.07 

100.00 

98.92 

1.08 

100.00 

93.70 

6.30 

100.00 

89.59 

10.41 

100.00 

88.16 

11.84 

100.00 

87.19 
12.81 
100.00 

90.84 

9.16 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

86.49 

13.51 

100.00 

96.61 
3.39 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

89.78 
10.22 
100.00 

94.57 

5.43 

100.00 

90.43 

9.57 

100.00 

95.56 

4.44 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


$6,578,880 
1,116,670 
7,695,550 

3,924,640 

824,500 

4,749,140 

17,908,440 
3,689,850 
21,598,290 

3,026,675 
1,033,450 
4,060,125 

14,007,030 
1,718,320 
15,725,350 

42,335,060 

8,115,580 

50,450,640 

18,611,010 

4,556,190 

23,167,200 

4,843,400 

2,152,520 
6,995,920 

32,041,680 

5,736,510 

27,778,190 

8,297,850 
3,834,890 
12,132,740 

2,294,170 

392,060 

2,686,230 

15,134,380 

5,768,062 

20,902,442 

41,120,310 
5,657,020 
46,777,330 

431,463 
217,537 
649,000 

6,416.545 
1,752,835 
8,169,380 

2,023,265 
1,794,169 
3,817,434 

99,468,920 
29,354,960 

128,823,870 

4,374,210 

692,730 

5,066,940 

1,100,265 

221,280 

1,321,545 


Percent 
of 


value 


85.49 

14.51 

100.00 

82.64 

17.36 

100.00 

82.92 
17.08 
100.00 

74.55 
25.45 
100.00 

89.07 

10.93 

100.00 

S3. 91 

16.09 

100.00 

80.33 

19.67 

100.00 

69.23 
30.77 
100.00 

79.35 

20.65 
100.00 

68.39 
31.61 
100.00 

85.40 
14.60 
100.00 

72.40 
27.60 
100.00 

87.91 

12.09 

100.00 


33.52 
100.00 

78.54 
21.46 
100.00 

53.00 
47.00 
100.00 

77.21 
22.79 
100.00 

86.33 
13.67 
100.00 

83.26 

16.74 

100.00 


City 


Turlock. 


Hemet- 


Napa. 


Ceres. 


Signal  Hill. 


Oxnard . 


Fremont  . 


San  Luis  Obispo. 


Los  Gatos. 


San  Buenaventura. 


Seaside 


Elsinore. 


Hanford . 


Carmel . 


Monterey. 


Santa  Cruz 


Corte  Madera 


Calexieo. 


Santa  Monica. 


County 


Stanislaus. 


Riverside. 


Napa. 


Stanislaus . 


Los  Angeles. 


Ventura. 


Alameda . 


San  Luis  Obispo 


Santa  Clara . 


Ventura  . 


Monterey. 


Riverside- 


Kings. 


Monterey. 


Monterey. 


Santa  Cruz , 


Marin. 


imperial. 


Los  Angeles 


Property- 
tax 
amount 

($) 


209,816 

20,308 

230,124 

129,156 
9,693 

138,849 

515,868 
43,112 

558,980 

54,511 
2,879 
57,390 

184,452 
36,421 
220,873 

821,128 

86,736 

907,864 

648,610 
31,098 
679,708 

463,959 

27,025 

490,984 

246,076 
22,308 
268,384 

812,021 
78,029 
890,050 

243,160 

21,505 

264,665 

50,462 
2,112 
52,574 

356,257 

29,800 

386,057 

138,811 
12,284 
151,095 

641,597 
75,498 
720,095 

1,029,891 

27,494 

1,057,385 

106,247 

8,297 

114,544 

210,429 
32,015 

242,444 

2,196,370 

788,667 

2,985,037 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

taxi 


91.17 

8.83 

100.00 

93.01 

6.99 

100.00 

92.28 

7.72 

100.00 

94.98 

5.02 

100.00 

83.51 
16.49 
100.00 

90.44 

9.56 

100.00 

95.42 

4.58 

100.00 

94.49 

5.51 

100.00 

91.68 
8.32 

100.00 

91.23 

8.77 
100.00 

92.57 

7.43 

100.00 

95.98 

4.02 

100.00 

92.28 

7.72 

100.00 

91.87 

8.13 

100.00 

89.51 

10.49 

100.00 

97.39 

2.61 

100.00 

92.75 

7.25 

100.00 

86.79 
13.21 
100.00 

73.57 
26.43 
100.00 


Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 


$10,190,000 
2,849,790 
13,039,790 

7,328,750 
1,163,630 
8,492,380 

29,384,650 

8,554,060 

37,938,710 

3,811,000 

800,420 

4,611,420 

23,089,050 

6,434,720 

29,524,770 

41,675,396 
11,729,369 
53,404,765 

58,705,980 
12,143,756 
70,849,736 

27,331,790 

6,112,370 

33,444,160 

20,236,610 

3,438,260 

23,674,870 

40,786,960 
9,311,410 
50,098,370 

15,198,765 
2,851,780 
18,050,545 

3,271,120 

482,220 

3,753,340 

24,535,955 

5,782,920 

30,318,875 

16,363,425 
2,145,030 
18,508,455 

30,258,420 

6,713,030 

36,971,460 

43,177,280 
6,916,379 

50,093,659 

10,233,350 

1,506,280 

11,739,630 

9,099,280 
3,340,054 
12,439,334 

157,255,995 
57,726,420 
214,982,415 
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TABLE  56— Continued 

PROPERTY  TAX   BURDEN   BY  CITY 
Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


City 


Fairfield . 


Half  Moon  Bay. 


Alameda. 


Hay  ward  . 


Livingston  _ 


Beverly  Hills. 


Merced . 


Buena  Park. 


Pinole. 


San  Leandro. 


Manteca. 


Beaumont. 


Hollister 


Imperial  Beach. 


San  Juan  Bautista 


San  Juan  Capistrano. 


Crescent  City. 


San  Diego. 


County 


Solano. 


San  Mateo. 


Alameda 


Alameda. 


Merced. 


Los  Angeles. 


Mereed. 


Orange- 


Los  Angeles. 


Contra  Costa. . 


Alameda. 


San  Joaquin.. 


Riverside  . 


San  Benito. 


San  Diego. 


San  Benito. 


Orange. 


Del  Norte. 


San  Diego. 


Property 

tax 
amount 

(») 

Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax1 

327,368 

14,803 

3-12,171 

95.67 

4.33 

100.00 

31,523 

311 

31,834 

99.02 
.98 

100.00 

1,316,286 

158,013 

1,474,299 

89.28 
10.72 
100.00 

1,398,575 

128,126 

1,526,701 

91.60 

8.40 

100.00 

42,646 

3,829 

46,475 

91.76 

8.24 
100.00 

1,920,097 

170,016 

2,090,203 

91.86 

8.14 
100.00 

496,576 

63,702 

560,278 

88.63 
11.37 
100.00 

921,354 

00 

921,354 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

555,599 

64,986 

620,585 

89.52 
10.48 
100.00 

105,694 

1,655 

107,349 

98.45 
1.55 

100.00 

1,456,621 

179,698 

1,636,319 

89.01 

10.99 
100.00 

184,442 
13,165 
197,607 

93.33 

6.77 

100.00 

83,387 
1,394 

84,781 

98.35 

1.65 

100.00 

133,488 

00 

133,488 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

172,923 

7,351 

180,274 

95.92 

4.08 
100.00 

14,604 

1,959 

16,563 

88.17 
11.83 
100.00 

31,329 

3 

31,332 

99.99 

.01 

100.00 

93,094 

18,269 

111,363 

83.59 
16.41 
100.00 

14,544,100 
2,198,813 
16,742,913 

86.86 
13.14 
100.00 

Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 


815,961,100 

1,958,010 

17,919,110 

3,547,901 

480,375 

4,028,276 

49,870,905 
12,400,340 
62,271,245 

81,104,495 
21,980,780 
103,085,275 

3,078,140 

925,000 

4,003,140 

191,607,410 
39,078,020 
230,685,430 

48,043,770 
12,543,480 
60,587,250 

50,669,960 

8,178,950 

58,848,910 

36,121,400 
7,997,590 
44,118,990 

10,346,370 

1,026,200 

11,372,570 

96,744,260 
43,347,755 
140,092,015 

8,253,015 
2,009,285 
10,262,300 

5,465,840 

748,710 

6,214,550 

9,320,765 

2,929,585 
12,250,350 

12,865,920 

1,977,740 

14,843,660 

922,305 
210,495 

1,132,800 

3,851,400 

478,460 

4,329,860 

9,894,850 
2,567,905 
12,462,755 

735,073,760 
189,538,810 
923,612,570 


Percent 
of 


value 


89.07 
10.93 
100.011 

88.07 

11.93 

100.00 

811. 11(1 

19.91 
100.00 

78.68 
21.32 
100.00 

76.89 
23.11 
100.00 

k:j.06 

16.94 

100.00 

79.30 
20.70 
100.00 

86.10 
13.90 
100.00 

81.87 

IS.  13 

1110.(111 

9Q.S8 

9.02 
100.00 

69.06 
30.94 

100.00 

80.42 
19.58 

100.00 

87.95 

12. 0.5 

100.00 

76.09 
23.91 
100.00 

86.68 

13.32 

100.00 

81.42 
18.58 
100.00 

88.95 
11.05 
100.00 

79.40 
20.60 
100.00 

79.48 
20.52 
100.00 


City 


San  Bruno. 


Fullerton . 


San  Gabriel  . 


Claremont. 


Lakeport. 


Ripon. 


Exeter. 


Marysville. 


Portola. 


Avalon. 


Sebastopol. 


Menlo  Park. 


San  Jose. 


Pacific  Grove. 


Syusalito 


Ojai. 


Yuba  City. 


Salinas 


Tehachapi. 


County 


San  Mateo. 


Orange. 


Los  Angeles 


Los  Angeles. 


San  Joaquin 


Tulare 


PI  uma? 


Los  Angeles. 


San  Mateo. 


Santa  Clara. 


Monterey. 


Marii 


Ventura. 


Monterey. 


Kern. 


Property 

tax 
amount 

(I) 


504,076 
24,369 
528,445 

1,725,929 

201,510 

1,927,439 

470,877 

66,434 

537,311 

276,057 

7,343 

283,400 

62,898 

00 

62,898 

36,862 
2,080 
38,942 

76,858 
6,002 
82,860 

334,728 
30,483 
365,211 

31,270 

1,557 

32,827 

84,740 

7,776 

92,516 

102,404 

7,222 

109,626 

376,307 

22,710 

399,017 

7,827,295 

599,443 

8,426,738 

281,242 

8,685 

289,927 

137,252 
23,724 
160,976 

111,118 

00 

111,118 

299,766 

12,293 

312,059 

921,481 

104,082 

1,025,563 

55,569 

00 

55,569 


Percent 

of 

total 

property 
taxi 


95.38 

4.62 

100.00 

89.54 

10.46 

100.00 

87.63 
12.37 
100.00 

97.40 

2.60 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

94.65 
5.35 

100.00 

92.75 

7.25 

100.00 

91.65 

8.35 

100.00 

95.25 
4.75 

100.00 

91.59 

8.41 

100.00 

93.41 

6.59 

100.00 

94.30 

5.70 

100.00 

92.88 

7.12 

100.00 

97.00 

3.00 

100.00 

85.26 
14.74 
100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

96.05 
3.95 

100.00 

89.85 
10.15 
100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


$37,158,335 
5,903,792 
43,062,127 

98,230,130 
22,780,230 
121,010,360 

35,207,195 
9,036,080 
41,243,275 

16,023,090 

4,351,900 

20,375,060 

2,706,840 

638,120 

3,344,960 

2,131,225 
1,064,105 
3,195,330 

6,280,950 
2,039,275 
8,320,225 

24,262,950 

6,411,055 

30,674,005 

1,532,190 

387,990 
1,920,180 

4,751,640 

677,770 

5,429,410 

4,624,370 
1,224,560 
5,848,930 

42,885,740 

8,604,527 

51,490,267 

390,737,230 
90,516,530 
481,253,760 

13,120,410 
2,547,875 
15,668,285 

10,653,175 
2,946,890 
13,600,065 

6,804,190 
1,229,960 
8,034,150 

21,333,470 
5,209,658 
26,543,128 

55,297,230 
12,512,765 
67,809,995 

3,177,658 

506,517 

3,684,175 


Percent 
of 


value 


K6.29 

13.71 

100.00 

81.17 

L8.83 

10.000 

79. 58 
20.42 
100.00 

78.64 
21.36 
100.00 

80.92 
19.08 

100.00 

66.70 
33.30 
100.00 

75.49 

24.51 
100.00 

79.10 
20.90 
100.00 

79.79 
20.21 
100.00 

87.52 

12.48 

100.00 

79.06 

20.91 
100.00 

83.29 

16.71 

100.00 

81.19 
18.81 
100.00 

83.74 
16.26 

100.00 

78.33 
21.67 
100.00 

84.69 

15.31 

100.00 

80.37 

19.63 
100.00 

81.55 
18.45 
100.00 

86.25 
13.75 

10(1.0(1 
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TABLE  56 — Continued 

PROPERTY  TAX   BURDEN   BY  CITY 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


City 


Glendora. 


Chico. 


Grass  Valley - 


Antioch- 


Rialto. 


Dorris- 


Holtville. 


El  Cajon. 


Vacaville. 


Milpitas. 


Sonoma. 


Pacifica. 


Tehama. 


Upland. 


Gustine. 


La  Habra. 


Millbrae. 


Redlands. 


La  Verne. 


County 


Los  Angeles. 


Butte. 


Nevada  _ 


Contra  Costa.-. 


San  Bernardino . 


Siskiyou. 


ImperiaL 


San  Diego. 


Solano. 


Santa  Clara. 


Sonoma. 


San  Mateo. 


Tehama. 


San  Bernardino . 


Merced. 


San  Mateo. 


San  Bernardino. 


Los  Angeles. 


Property 

tax 
amount 

($) 


398,795 

18,688 

417,483 

461,984 

49,316 

511,300 

120,041 

8,552 

128,593 

434,255 

19,121 

453,376 

264,932 

78,404 

343,336 

13,222 

278 

13,500 

86,156 

4,424 

90,580 

786,068 
72,085 
858,153 

223,816 

8,415 

232,231 

188,981 

2,999 

191,980 

71,077 
4,863 
75,940 

365,260 

16,583 

381,843 

2,452 

47 

2,499 

383,819 

19,333 

403,152 

54,552 
6,092 
60,644 

515,389 
37,446 
552,835 

306,170 

19.376 

325,546 

681,365 

54,095 

,  735,460 

129,181 

12,327 

141,508 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax» 


95.52 

4.48 
100.00 

90.35 

9.65 

100.00 

93.34 

6.66 

100.00 

95.78 

4.22 

100.00 

77.16 
22.84 
100.00 

97.94 

2.06 

100.00 

95.11 

4.89 
100.00 

91.59 

8.41 

100.00 

96.37 

3.63 

100.00 

98.43 

1.57 

100.00 

93.59 

6.41 

100.00 

95.65 

4.35 

100.00 

98.11 

1.89 

100.00 

95.20 

4.80 

100.00 

89.95 
10.05 
100.00 

93.22 

6.78 

100.00 

94.04 

5.96 

100.00 

92.64 

7.36 

100.00 

91.28 

8.72 

100.00 


Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 


$28,433,980 

3,566,640 

32,000,620 

20,633,190 
5,535,600 
26,168,790 

5,280,120 
1,361,640 
6,641,760 

23,730,260 
3,010,615 

26,740,875 

20,160,900 

5,008,340 

25,169,240 

944,890 

437,750 

1,382,640 

4,718,596 
1,257,222 
5,975,818 

50,830,790 
10,386,330 
61,217,120 

10,430,880 

1,721,280 

12,152,160 

19,515,570 

6,592,510 

26,108,080 

4,674.710 

831,080 

5,505,790 

17,817,370 

2,851,093 

20,668,463 

182,975 
64,940 
247,915 

22,014,100 
3,885.350 
25,899,450 

3.838,740 
1,429,335 
5,268,075 

32,000,640 

5,233,630 

37,234,270 

25,546,720 

4,449,671 

29,996,392 

33,625,570 
7,107,800 
40,733,370 

7,327,230 
1,826,280 
9.153,510 


Percent 
of 

assessed 
value 


88.85 
11.15 
100.00 

78.85 
21.15 
100.00 

79.50 
20.50 
100.00 

88.74 
11.26 
100.00 

80.10 

19.90 

100.00 

68.34 
31.66 
100.00 

78.96 
21.04 
100.00 

83.03 

16.97 

100.00 

85.84 
14.16 
100.00 

74.75 
25.25 
100.00 

84.91 
15.09 
100.00 

86.21 

13.79 

100.00 

73.81 
26.19 
100.00 

85.00 
15.00 
100.00 

72.87 
27.13 
100.00 

85.94 

14.06 

100.00 

85.17 

14.83 

100.00 

82.55 
17.45 
100.00 

80.05 

19.95 

100.00 


City 


Arcadia. 


Santa  Barbara. 


Seal  Beach. 


Monrovia. 


Atwater. 


Union  City. 


Tracy. 


Dairyland. 


Newman. 


Martinez. 


Livermore. 


Sacramento. 


Huntington  Beach. 


Los  Angeles . 


Alhambra. 


Brea. 


Benicia. 


Willits. 


Redondo  Beach. 


County 


Los  Angeles. 


Santa  Barbara. 


Orange- 


Los  Angeles. 


Merced. 


Alameda. 


San  Joaquin 


Orange- 


Stanislaus. 


Contra  Costa. 


Alameda. 


Sacramento. 


Orange. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Orange. 


Solano  - 


Mendocino. 


Los  Angeles. 


Property 
tax 

amount 


1,049,931 

71,133 

1,121,064 

1,668,281 

137,459 

1,805,740 

237,641 

4,386 

243,027 

753,588 
119,029 
872,617 

172,902 

8,152 

181,054 

115,625 

6,474 

122.099 

327,855 
20,196 
348,051 

16.943 
2,195 
19,138 

49,629 

4.525 

54,154 

415.566 
21,412 
436.978 

372.584 

25.445 

398,029 

5,804,087 

771,940 

6,576,027 

1,215,128 

46,984 

1,262,112 

83,127,453 
13,065,114 
96,192,567 

1,584.712 

134,962 

1,719,674 

221,488 

19.661 

241,149 

173,078 

8,507 

181,585 

89,687 

6,388 

96,075 

1,207,029 

96,473 

1,303,502 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax1 


93.65 
6.35 

100.00 

92.38 

7.62 

100.00 

97.78 

2.22 

100.00 

86.35 
13.65 
100.00 

95.49 
4.51 

100.00 

94.69 

5.31 

100.00 

94.16 

5.84 

100.00 

88.53 
11.47 
100.00 

91.64 

8.36 

100.00 

95.09 

4.91 

100.00 

93.60 

6.40 

100.00 

88.26 

11.74 

100.00 

96.27 

3.73 

100.00 

86.41 

13.59 

100.00 

92.15 

7.85 

100.00 

91.84 

8.16 

100.00 

95.31 

4.69 

100.00 

93.35 

6.65 

100.00 

92.59 

7.41 

100.00 


Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 


$93,484,750 

12,623,600 

106,108,350 

126,905,990 
26,176,792 
153,082,782 

15,515,570 

1,044,830 

16,459,400 

38,748,310 
13,855,270 
52,603,580 

14,675,540 
2,939,840 
17,615,380 

11,051,900 
4,990,855 
16,042,755 

12,082,150 
3,460,980 
15,543,130 

1,521,110 
1,108,630 
2,629,740 

4,346,030 
1,087,440 
5,433,470 

21,683,855 

5,127,845 

26,811,700 

18,777,215 
3,446,680 
22,223,895 

333,322,950 
109,509,910 
442,832,860 

90,442.360 

5.904,980 

96,347,340 

3,982,244,970 
1,045.706,910 
5,027.951,880 

86,847,420 
25,989,270 
112,836,690 

12,561,950 
3,132,680 
15,694,630 

8,539,790 

1,736,650 

10,276,440 

3,994,190 
1,461,650 
5,455,840 

92,672,535 

11,481,460 

104,153,995 


City 


County 


lurlingame San  Mateo 


Newark. 


ioronado. 


Auburn. 


South  San  Francisco. 


Santa  Rosa. 


imperial . 


Stockton. 


Patterson. 


Vtontebello. 


Laguna  Beach. 


Monterey  Park. 


Petal  uma. 


South  Pasadena- 


La  Mesa. 


Emeryville. 


Burbank. 


Alameda  . 


San  Diego. 


Placer. 


San  Mateo. 


Sonoma. 


Imperial  . 


Stanislaus. 


Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles. 


Orange. 


Los  Angeles. 


Sonoma. 


Los  Angeles. 


San  Diego. 


Alameda. 


Los  Angeles- 
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PROPERTY  TAX   BURDEN    BY  CITY 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


Property 

tax 

amount 

($) 


San  Joaquin 


Solano. 


645,201 
103,890 
749,091 

221,351 

26,213 

247,564 

494,280 

31,700 

525,980 

169,560 

00 

169,560 

894,932 

173,323 

1,068,255 

1,107,407 

83,765 

1,191,172 

70,722 

9,790 

80,512 

3,441,289 

377,023 

3,818,312 

97,260 

7,996 

105,256 

54,314 

8,255 

62,569 

946,426 

112,213 

1,058,639 

1,874,977 

304,585 

2,179,562 

494,990 

24,970 

519,960 

878,439 

85,719 

964,158 

337,029 
30,764 
367,793 

606,230 
43,143 
649,373 

693,342 
40,342 
733,684 

289,765 
76,411 
366,176 

3,363,647 

560,383 

3,924,030 


Percent 
of 

total 

property 

tax' 


86.13 
13.87 
100.00 

89.41 
10.59 
100.00 

93.97 

6.03 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

83.77 

16.23 

100.00 

92.96 

7.04 

100.00 

87.84 
12.16 
100.00 

90.12 

9.88 

100.00 

92.40 

7.60 

100.00 


13.20 
100.00 

89.40 

10.60 

100.00 

86.02 
13.98 
100.00 

95.19 

4.81 

100.00 

91.10 

8.90 

100.00 

91.63 
8.37 

100.00 

93.35 

6.65 

100.00 

94.50 

5.50 

100.00 

79.13 
20.87 
100.00 

85.71 
14.29 
100.00 


Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 


551,233,435 

11,426,070 
62,659,505 

17,537,470 

7,196,835 

24,734,305 

29,009,940 

4,276,530 

33,286,470 

8,735,725 

1,983,690 

10,719,415 

64,130,167 
26,402,739 
90,532,906 

62,207,870 
9,007,460 
71,215,330 

4,433,741 
1,089,083 
5,522,824 

104,693,305 
35,026,590 
139,719,895 

3,499,705 

647,110 

4,146,815 

3,381,380 
1,321,215 
4,702,595 

61,231,250 
18,761,970 
79,993,220 

94,297,510 
24,344,750 
118,642,260 

31,222,780 

2,983,170 

34,205,950 

52,604,660 
10,338,210 
62,942,870 

18,508,590 

2,817,040 

21,325,630 

30,102,960 

6,363,830 

36,466,790 

39,550,790 

7,982,900 

47,533,690 

26,639,855 
26,134,750 
52,774,605 


164,541,630  60.70 
106,517,400  39.30 
271,059,030  I  100.00 


Percent 

of 

assessed 

value 


81.76 
18.24 
100.00 

70.90 
29.10 
100.00 

87.15 

12.85 

100.00 

81.49 
18.51 
100.00 

70.84 
29.16 
100.00 

87.35 
12.65 
100.00 

80.28 
19.72 
100.00 

74.93 
25.07 
100.00 

84.40 
15.60 
100.00 

71.90 
28.10 
100.00 

76.55 
23.45 
100.00 

79.48 
20.52 
100.00 

91.28 

8.72 

100.00 

83.58 
16.42 
100.00 

86.79 
13.21 
100.00 

82.55 
17.45 
100.00 

83.21 
16.79 
100.00 

50.48 
49.52 
100.00 


City 


Ione. 


County 


Amador- 


Nevada  City. 


El  Centro. 


Torrance. 


Newport  Beach. 


Trinidad. 


Willows . 


Dunsmuir. 


Bakersfield, 


Oroville. 


Ferndale. 


Woodland . 


Angels. 


Palm  Springs. 


Atherton. 


Berkeley. 


Daly  City. 


Sierra  Madre. 


Nevada. 


Imperial  . 


Los  Angeles. 


San  Joaquin 


Orange . 


Humboldt- 


Glenn. 


Siskiyou. 


Kern. 


Butte. 


Humboldt. 


Yolo. 


Calaveras  . 


Riverside. 


San  Mateo. 


Alameda. 


San  Mateo. 


Los  Angeles. 
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Property 

tax 
amount 

($) 


23,349 

412 

23,761 

57,585 

2,968 

60,553 

583,268 
56,180 
639,448 

2,638,779 

247,402 

2,886,181 

55,631 

3,201 

58,832 

1,370,579 

259,683 

1,630,262 

4,681 

00 

4,681 

91,292 
11,387 
102,679 

72,424 

4,233 

76,657 

2,519,054 

286,950 

2,806,004 

395,119 
25,736 
420,855 

27,126 

1,765 

28,891 

455,678 

27,008 

482,686 

28,890 

00 

28,890 

1,370,907 

82,197 

1,453,104 

141,080 

192 

141,262 

4,150,483 

441,160 

4,591,643 

799,468 
45,902 
845,370 

228,925 

7,457 

236,382 


Percent 
of 

total 
property 

tax' 


98.26 

1.74 

100.00 

95.09 

4.91 

100.00 

91.21 

8.79 

100.00 

91.42 

8.58 
100.00 

94.55 

5.45 

100.00 

84.07 
15.93 
100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

88.91 

11.09 

100.00 

94.47 
5.53 

100.00 

89.77 
10.23 
100.00 

93.88 

6.12 

100.00 

93.89 

6.11 

100.00 

94.40 

5.60 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

94.34 
5.66 

100.00 

99.86 

.14 

100.00 

90.39 

9.61 

100.00 

94.57 

5.43 

100.00 

96.84 

3.16 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


$1,885,120 

250,895 

2,136,015 

2,319,080 

602,270 

2,921,350 

18,785,865 
25,853,765 
44,639,630 

189,565,360 

49,091,140 

238,656,500 

1,919,455 

727,940 

2,647,395 

113,723,440 

18,719,160 

132,442,600 

457,386 
29,680 
487,066 

5,076,810 
1,493,525 
6,570,335 

5,038,885 
1,360,845 
6,399,730 

123,665,495 
41,187,195 
164,852,690 

17,241,310 
5,509,915 
22,751,225 

1,145,520 

253,650 

1,399,170 

22,576,007 

4,907,234 

27,483,241 

1,207,710 

227,510 

1,435,220 

68,512,430 

7,839,750 

76,352,190 

26,561,705 

2,724,440 

29,286,145 

136,519,710 
42,455,100 
178,974,810 

51,832,593 

5,619,390 

57,451,983 

13,351,965 
2,317,780 
15,669,745 


Percent 

of 

assessed 

value 


88.25 
11.75 
100.00 

79.38 
20.62 
100.00 

42.08 
57.92 
100.00 

79.43 
20.57 
100.00 

72.50 
27.50 
100.00 

85.87 
14.13 
100.00 

93.91 

6.09 

100.00 

77.27 
22.73 
100.00 

78.74 
21.26 
100.00 

75.02 
24.98 
100.00 

75.78 
24.22 
100.00 

81.87 
18.13 
100.00 

82.14 
17.86 
100.00 

84.15 
15.85 
100.00 

89.73 

10.27 

100.00 

90.70 

9.30 

100.00 

76.28 
23.72 
100.00 

90.22 

9.78 

100.00 

85.21 
14.79 
100.00 
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PROPERTY  TAX   BURDEN    BY  CITY 

Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


City 


El  Cerrito. 


Fresno . 


Orland. 


San  Mateo- 


Corona. 


Chula  Vista. 


Culver  City. 


Montague . 


Paso  Robles. 


Albany. 


Redwood  City- 


Davis . 


Santa  Paula- 


Mill  Valley_ 


Palos  Verdes  Estates. 


Larkspur. 


El  Segundo. 


San  Franeisco. 


County 


Contra  Costa. 


Fresno. 


Glenn. 


San  Mateo. 


Riverside . 


San  Diego . 


Los  Angeles- 


Siskiyou  . . 


San  Luis  ( Ibispo 


Alameda . 


San  Mateo 


Yolo. 


Ventura. 


Marin. 


Los  Angeles. 


Marin 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Property 

tax 
amount 

($) 


602,079 
25,096 
627,175 

4,616,212 

591,477 

5,207,689 

79,606 

8,427 

88,033 


Percent 
of 

total 
propertv 

taxi 


462.S10 

13,931 

476,741 

1,072,471 

86,265 

1,158,736 

1,423,830 

342,108 
1.765,938 

15,870 

896 
16,766 

239,822 

17,1(16 
256,928 

327,339 

.".'.07.; 
349,412 

1,307,390 

257,330 
1,564,726 

310,125 

8,410 
318,535 

309,799 

22,665 

332, 164 

363,318 

12.1111 

:;:.r>,4:;7 

337,168 

J.830 

341,998 

160,586 

5,419 
166,005 

895,830 

269,825 

1,165,655 

72,874,304 

18,052,857 
90,927,101 


95.99 

4.01 

100.00 

88.64 
11.36 

100.00 

90.42 

9.58 

100.00 


2,305,552       94.79 

126,485         5.21 

2,432,037      100.00 


97.13 

2.87 

100.00 

92.55 

7.45 

100.00 

80.62 
19.38 
100.00 

94.65 

5.35 

100.00 

93.34 

6.66 

100.00 

93.68 

6.32 

100.00 

S3. 55 

16.45 

100.00 

97.35 

2.65 

100.00 

93.18 

6.82 

100.00 

90.77 

3.23 

100.00 

98.58 

1.42 

100.00 

96.73 

3.27 
100.0(1 

76.83 

23.17 
100.00 

80.14 
19.86 

100.00 


Net 


value 
(city  book) 


$40,471,190 
3,692,510 
44,163,700 

145,686,200 
38,863,530 
184,549,730 

4,205,790 
1,230,195 
5,435,985 

162,851,874 
26,972,395 
189,824,270 

2:;,740,510 

4,227,680 

27,968,190 

61,304,180 
12,222,930 
73,527,110 

65,492,530 
29,806,830 
95,299,360 

1.043,530 

167,675 

1,511,205 


10,904,045  mi. 05 
2,716,910  19,95 
13,620,985      100.00 


16,789,545 

3,314,1*5 

20,103,730 

1  14,598,020 
36,504,823 
171,102,843 

20,996,115 
3,037,897 

24,034,012 

16,679,110 
1,840,940 

21,520,050 

17,500,810 

1,992,720 
19,493,530 

29,419,990 

2,653,150 

32,073,140 

10,251,930 

1,234,210 
11,486,140 


102,955,390       7-1.23 
35,740,430       25. 
138,695,820      100.00 


1,126,213,234 

356,005,674 
1,482,218,908 


Percent 
of 


value 


91.64 

8.36 
100.00 

78.94 
21.06 

100.00 

77.:<7 
22.63 
100.00 

S5.79 

14.21 

100.00 

84.88 
15.12 
100.00 

83.38 

16.62 
100.00 

68.72 
31.28 
100.00 

69.05 
30.95 

100.00 


83.51 
16.49 
100.00 

7s. 06 
21.34 
100.00 

87.36 

12.64 

100.00 

77.50 
22.50 
100.00 

>'•  78 

10.22 

100.00 

'il  .73 

8.27 

100.00 

89.25 
10.75 

loo.oo 


75.98 
24.02 
100.00 


City 


Oakland. 


Riverbank. 


San  Anselmo 


Fairfax 


Bradbury. 


Hercules. 


Tulelake 


Del  Rej  ( >aks 


Etna . 


Richmond 


Hillsborough. 


( larlsbad. 


San  Marino. 


Belvedere. 


Ross 


Rolling  Hill 


Piedmonl 


Alameda. 


Stanislaus. 


Marin 


I  oe  \i  geles 


Contra  Costa. 


Siskiyou. 


Monterev 


Siskiyou 


Contra  Costa. 


San  MatcO 


San  Diego. 


Los  Angeles 


Marin 


Marin 


Los  Angeles. 


Alameda. 


Property 

tax 
amount 

(!) 


15,920,218 
2,201,056 
18,121,274 

69,569 
12,923 
82,492 

330,724 
12,439 

343,163 

144,048 
3,291 

117,339 

19,094 

00 

19,094 

9,959 

00 

9,959 

34,973 
6,357 

11,330 

35,847 
60 

35.007 

11,174 

505 

11,679 

3,860,895 

322,524 

1. 1  S3, 1  Ml 

331.108 

456 

331,564 

118,859 

6,930 

125,789 

770,165 

18,465 

788,930 

151,985 
6,595 

158,580 

76,205 

363 
76,568 

71,838 

356 
71,994 

756,234 

3,603 

759,837 


Percent 

of 

total 

property 

ta\ 


87.85 
12.15 
100.00 

84.33 

15.67 

100.00 

96.37 

3.63 

100.00 

97.76 

2.24 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

100.00 

.00 

100.00 

84.61 
15.39 
100.00 

99.83 

.17 

100.00 

95.67 

4.33 

100.00 

92.29 

7.71 
100.00 

99.86 

.14 
100.00 

98.37 
1.63 

100.00 

97.65 

2.35 

100.00 

95.84 

4.16 

100.00 

99.52 

.48 

100.00 

99.50 

.50 

100.00 

99.52 

.48 
100.00 


Net 

assessed 

value 

(city  book) 


$477,183,840 
168,425,910 
645,609,750 

2,295,750 
1,843,340 
4,139,090 

25,059,350 

2,880,887 
27,940,237 

11,060,670 
1,135,950 

12,196,620 

2,242,220 

162,380 

2,404.600 

4,560,690 

454,410 

5,015,100 

1,755,030 

648,715 

2,403,745 

2,113,155 

232,505 

2,345,660 

729,840 

288,690 

1,018,530 

139,628,035 
43,671,760 
183,299,795 

30,509,056 

3,454,825 

33,963,881 

29,681,850 

2,451,880 

32,133,730 

41,878,860 
10,309,450 
52,248,310 

6,670,300 

795,230 

7,465,530 

6,403,050 

498,650 

6,901,700 

7,309,330 

489,600 

7,798,930 

23,792,750 

2,608,440 

26,401,190 


NOTES: 

1  Table  ordered  by  percent  of  total  revenue  from  total  property  tax 

revenue. 

2  Top  line  for  each  city  is  data  pertinent  to  secured  assessed  value 

property. 


3  Second  line  for  each  city  is  data  pertinent  to  unsecured  assessed  value 
property. 

*  Third  line  for  each  city  is  data  pertinent  to  total  assessed  value  prop- 
erty. 
SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,   Cities  of  California:  1960-61, 

1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 
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City 


Hidden  Hills 

Villa  Park 

Bradbury 

Hills  borough 

Rolling  Hills 

Piedmont 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

Atherton 

Monte  Sereno 

Brisbane 

Ross 

Dorris 

Montague 

Fountain  Valley 

Belvedere 

Palos  Verdes  Estates 

Tulelake 

Etna 

Cabazon 

Benicia 

Los  Altos  Hills 

"Tehama 

Huntington  Beach 

Seal  Beach 

Blue  Lake 

■Cypress 

La  Verne 

Carlsbad 

Placentia 

Biggs 

•Coronado 

Claremont 

Pinole 

San  Marino 

Pacifica 

San  Olemente 

San  Fra  ncisco 

Alameda 

Roseville 

Sierra  Madre 

Davis 

Livingston 

Amador 

South  Pasadena 

Uplands 

Imperial  Beach 

Port  Hueneme 

Atwater 

Cloverdale 

Walnut 

Imperial 

Manhattan  Beach 

Milpitas... 

Pacific  Grove 

Alviso 

Westmorland 

San  Jacinto 

Pleasanton 

Sunnyvale 

Trinidad 

Maricopa 

Orange  Cove 

Wheatland 

Los  Alamitos 

Orange 

San  Anselmo 

Holtville 

Plymouth 

Long  Beach 

Dairyland 

Rocklin 

Fullerton 

Riverbank 

Westminister 

Newport  Beach 

Rialto 

Santa  Clara 

Glendora 

Martinez 

Chino 

Monterey  Park 

Needles 


County 


Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles.  __ 

Alameda 

Monterey 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

San  Mateo 

Marin 

Siskiyou 

Siskiyou 

Orange 

Marin 

Los  Angeles... 

Siskiyou 

Siskiyou 

Riverside 

Solano 

Santa  Clara 

Tehama 

Orange 

Orange 

Humboldt 

Orange 

Los  Angeles   __ 

San  Diego 

Orange 

Butte 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa.  _ 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Orange 

San  Francisco.  _ 

Alameda 

Placer 

Los  Angeles 

Yolo 

Merced 

Amador 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

Ventura 

Merced 

Sonoma 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara 

Monterey 

Santa  Clara 

Imperial 

Riverside 

Alameda 

Santa  Clara 

Humboldt 

Kern 

Fresno 

Yuba 

Orange 

Orange 

Marin 

Imperial 

Amador 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Placer 

Orange 

Stanislaus . 

Orange 

Orange 

San  Bernardino 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa 

San  Bernardino 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino 


Tax 
amount 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


$6 
4,417 
727 
7,969 
748 
3,887 
552 
1,639 
3,461 
1,206 
1.3  If, 
5,683 
9,250 
27,596 
3,100 
890 
1,682 
21,062 
5,058 
355 
178,776 
37,158 
4,209 
23,177 
23,063 
53,353 
24,464 
5,452 
111,945 
73,668 
28,756 
113,948 
96,012 
98,735 
17,382,184 
429,731 
195,820 
51,861 
69,710 
14,882 
614 
178,188 
123,793 
62,697 
39,035 
58,079 
23,988 
7,099 
24,936 
229,230 
65,857 
103,609 
8,859 
7,152 
22,573 
43,198 
705,789 
1,406 
2,998 
17,160 
6,170 
28,462 
337,091 
87,696 
33,317 
2,346 
4,708,458 
6,856 
8,785 
791,683 
22,825 
178,240 
551,975 
136,535 
866,402 
168,866 
164,066 
93,355 
348,717 
51,633 


.00 
.00 
.01 
.78 
.80 
.87 
1.11 
1.20 
1.77 
2.90 
3.00 
3.15 
3.63 
3.69 
3.20 
3.91 
3.96 
4.16 
4.39 
4.45 
4.55 
5.11 
5.36 
5.66 
5.83 
5.93 
5.97 
7.73 
7.75 
8.10 
8.26 
8.78 
8.88 
8.92 
9.04 
9.10 
9.45 
9.51 
9.75 
9.76 
10.45 
10.48 
10.80 
10.90 
11.06 
11.63 
11.78 
11.92 
11.93 
12.04 
12.12 
12.12 
12.24 
12.28 
12.35 
12.38 
12.39 
12.53 
12.55 
12.64 
12.72 
12.85 
12.86 
12.96 
12.96 
12.99 
13.04 
13.22 
13.32 
13.47 
13.51 
13.85 
13.88 
13.96 
14.04 
14.04 
14.11 
14.15 
14.16 
14.26 
14.30 
14.47 


Per 

capita 
revenue 


City 


$0.58 
.44 
.72 
.41 
.50 
.31 
.37 
1.36 
1.24 
1.68 
2.75 
4.31 
2.64 
3.26 
1.49 
3.38 
3.47 
1.45 
1.36 
7.24 
5.31 
3.41 
5 .  65 
3.53 
5.26 
3.51 
6.56 
6.21 
5.36 
4.06 
8.34 
4.15 
10.36 
15.37 
6.73 
13.19 
5.06 
6.58 
6.07 
3.04 
9.04 
6.78 
3.53 
3.14 
7.94 
8.42 
7.60 
9.38 
6.76 
6.55 
8.55 
7.55 
5.09 
8.82 
10.28 
10.68 
4.87 
4.63 
5.95 
7.53 
6.60 
9.26 
7.57 
10.82 
4.80 
13.68 
11.02 
5.88 
13.35 
8.19 
5.06 
18.77 
6.81 
11.94 
6.99 
17.08 
8.34 
15.42 
11.25 


Palm  Springs 

San  Juan  Capistrano. 

Livermore 

Folsom 

Berkeley 

Lincoln 

Larkspur 

Oceanside 

Redlands 

Burbank 

Santa  Cruz 

Isleton 

Perris 

Avalon 

Gustine 

San  Bruno 

Pismo  Beach 

Dunsmuir 

Capitola 

San  Pablo 

Mountain  View 

Pleasant  Hill 

Los  Altos 

Pittsburg 

Yuba  City 

Tracy 

Ceres 

San  Diego 

Hollister 

Elsinore 

Fairfax _. 

Vacaville 

Richmond 

Col  ton 

Portola 

San  Dimas 

Fairfield 

La  Habra 

Woodland 

Chula  Vista 

Azusa 

Antioch 

Coalinga 

San  Juan  Bautista 

Fremont 

Los  Angeles 

Woodlake 

San  Jose 

Corona 

Cupertino 

Calistoga 

Tehachapi 

Brau  ley 

Clovis 

Brea 

Laguna  Beach 

Lompoc 

Mill  Valley 

Beau  rnont 

lone 

Riverside 

Lodi 

San  Joaquin 

Belmont 

Greenfield 

Loyalton 

Millbrae 

Saratoga 

Stockton 

Sacramento 

Campbell 

Oakland 

Union  City 

Montebello 

Banning 

Newark 

Nevada  City 

Duarte 

Kingsburg 

Grass  Valley 

Woodside 

Watsonville 


County 


Riverside 

Orange 

Alameda 

Sacramento 

Alameda 

Placer 

Marin 

San  Diego 

San  Bernardino 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Cruz 

Sacramento 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 

Merced 

San  Mateo 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Siskiyou 

Santa  Cruz 

Contra  Costa 

Santa  Clara 

Contra  Costa 

Santa  Clara 

Contra  Costa 

Sutter 

San  Joaquin 

Stanislaus 

San  Diego 

San  Benito 

Riverside 

Marin 

Solano 

Contra  Costa 

San  Bernardino 

Plumas 

Los  Angeles 

Solano 

Orange 

Yolo 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa 

Fresno 

San  Benito 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Tulare 

Santa  Clara 

Riverside 

Santa  Clara 

Napa 

Kern 

Imperial 

Fresno 

Orange 

Orange 

Santa  Barbara.  _ 

Marin 

Riverside 

Amador 

Riverside 

San  Joaquin.. 

Fresno 

San  Mateo 

Monterey 

Sierra 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

San  Joaquin.. 

Sacramento 

Santa  Clara 

Alameda 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Riverside 

Alameda 

Nevada 

Los  Angeles. .. 

Fresno 

Nevada 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Cruz 


Tax 

amount 


481,642 
13,616 
153,987 
45,004 
1,544,023 
29,170 
51,295 
421,838 
308,946 
1,499,138 
505,315 
12,057 
28,274 
42,436 
26,282 
245,647 
27,087 
28,522 
12,164 
128,457 
692,624 
27,500 
203,928 
208,168 
144,609 
149,999 
29,445 
8,087,766 
65,250 
26,763 
45,888 
107,142 
1,258,943 
205,244 
16,147 
35,154 
177,894 
259,894 
189,652 
436,948 
298,801 
220,844 
78,224 
8,547 
374,609 
44,433,615 
23,061 
4,332,172 
187,733 
61,400 
22,067 
28,561 
175,274 
71,539 
115,828 
242,521 
231,458 
143,701 
46,969 
10,802 
1,364,158 
351,531 
9,368 
108.782 
18,495 
7,605 
171,990 
53,243 
1,870,501 
3,338,561 
167,454 
7,065,987 
63,304 
526,446 
105,837 
124,857 
29,616 
82,708 
45,116 
73,012 
20,225 
287,723 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


14.49 

14.56 

14.62 

14.78 

14.86 

15.00 

15.01 

15.33 

15.35 

15.46 

15.47 

15.53 

15.63 

15.64 

15.64 

15.67 

15.69 

15.71 

15.73 

15.73 

15.84 

16.01 

16.02 

16.02 

16.09 

16.12 

16.18 

16.22 

16.33 

16.34 

16.37 

16.44 

16.52 

16.74 

16.77 

16.90 

16.92 

16.99 

17.01 

17.08 

17.10 

17.19 

17.27 

17.29 

17.42 

17.49 

17.62 

17.66 

17.78 

17.78 

17.82 

17.90 

17.94 

18.24 

18.29 

18.34 

18.38 

18.39 

18.45 

18.53 

18.58 

18.62 

18.66 

18.72 

18.77 

18.82 

18.98 

19.15 

19.17 

19.19 

19.25 

19.35 

19.35 

19.51 

19.55 

19.58 

19.95 

19.97 

20.02 

20.03 

20.19 

20.22 


Per 

capita 
revenue 


29.37 
7.37 
8.02 
9.18 
13.88 
9.12 
7.80 
14.65 
10.90 
16.63 
19.74 
11.60 
9.45 
27.63 
11.43 
7.71 
15.27 
9.93 
6.02 
5.93 
19.24 
1.04 
9.40 
10.90 
10.96 
13.29 
6.57 
13.12 
10.75 
11.00 
7.89 
9.12 
17.52 
10.99 
8.62 
4.93 
17.70 
8.62 
14.01 
9.32 
13.64 
11.65 
13.11 
8.17 
6.50 
17.19 
8.79 
16.78 
14.08 
10.32 
14.58 
9.02 
12.75 
9.23 
11.72 
24.25 
14.03 
13.06 
10.60 
7.01 
14.39 
14.44 
10.66 
6.80 
11.01 
8.13 
10.84 
3.58 
21.67 
16.87 
11.59 
19.22 
9.57 
14.40 
9.80 
8.38 
12.59 
5.92 
14.59 
14.97 
4.89 
21.64 
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TABLE  57-Continued 
CITY   REVENUE:   SALES  AND   USE  TAX— 1961-1962 


City 


Manteca 

Vallejo 

Live  Oak 

Palo  Alto 

Monrovia 

Oroville 

El  Centro 

Exeter 

Healdsburg 

Lakeport 

May  wood 

Ontario 

Santa  Monica- - 

Napa 

Winters 

Sutter  Creek--. 

Orland 

Bell  Gardens 

Huron 

Arcadia 

Lemoore 

Torrance  City.. 
Baldwin  Park.. 

Oxnard 

Santa  Paula 

Lindsay 

Pomona 

Anaheim 

Albany 

Alhambra 

Calipatria 

McFarland 

Calexico 

Pasadena 

Sanger 

Colusa 

Petaluma 

Fillmore 

Mendota 

Dixon 

Mount  Shasta.. 

Lynwood 

Coachella 

Tulare 

Ferndale 

Gridley 

Grover  City 

Ripon 

Redondo  Beach 

Costa  Mesa 

Gonzales 

Ukiah 

La  Mesa 

Madera 

St.  Helena 

Los  Banos 

Seaside 

Redwood  City- 
Crescent  City_. 

Oakdale 

Menlo  Park 

Suisun 

Sonoma 

Hawthorne 

Anderson 

Santa  Rosa 

San  Mateo 

Guadalupe 

El  Cerrito 

Glendale 

Corcoran 

Soledad 

Blythe--. 

Concord 

Monterey 

Sebastopol 

Merced 

Gardena 

Hanford 

El  Cajon 

Redding 

Whittier.. 


County 


San  Joaquin 

Solano 

Sutter 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Butte 

Imperial 

Tulare 

Sonoma 

Lake 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino 

Los  Angeles 

Napa 

Yolo 

Amador 

Glenn 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Kings 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Ventura 

Ventura 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

Kern 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Colusa 

Sonoma 

Ventura 

Fresno 

Solano 

Siskiyou 

Los  Angeles 

Riverside 

Tulare 

Humboldt 

Butte 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Joaquin 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Monterey 

Mendocino 

San  Diego 

Madera 

Napa 

Merced 

Monterey 

San  Mateo 

Del  Norte 

Stanislaus 

San  Mateo  - 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Los  Angeles 

Shasta 

Sonoma 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara-. 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angeles 

Kings 

Monterey 

Riverside 

Contra  Costa 

Monterey 

Sonoma 

Merced 

Los  Angeles 

Kings 

San  Diego 

Shasta 

Los  Angeles 


Tax 

amount 


120,504 

678,850 

19,674 

1,423,607 

479,526 

203,099 

324,330 

50,539 

80,899 

38,609 

164,840 

576,182 

1,923,386 

371,882 

22,407 

13,438 

41,408 

95,671 

17,132 

654,277 

50,804 

1,530,412 

192,417 

629,602 

152,449 

75,567 

1,220,693 

2,237,600 

176,864 

1,005,327 

34,888 

23,781 

166,379 

3,071,896 

108,076 

62,321 

208,516 

56,492 

24,777 

61,085 

34,983 

375,287 

46,222 

244,391 

15,380 

72,635 

38,496 

26,317 

778,592 

534,989 

23,664 

191,060 

425,600 

202,456 

42,481 

114,544 

192,488 

769,264 

77,684 

87,761 

274,250 

24,295 

49,788 

679,929 

41,212 

721,706 

1,281,853 

28,040 

337,045 

2,463,592 

78,033 

32,904 

111,238 

545,510 

538,247 

77,830 

413,447 

520,474 

292,161 

590,383 

472,363 

985,221 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


20.27 
20.29 
20.32 
20.34 
20.39 
20.64 
20.71 
20.73 
20.72 
20.82 
20.85 
20.87 
20.93 
20.95 
21.11 
21.13 
21.19 
21.22 
21.26 
21.43 
21.53 
21.76 
21.89 
21.90 
21.92 
21.94 
21.99 
22.00 
22.15 
22.16 
22.18 
22.21 
22.23 
22.32 
22.32 
22.46 
22.51 
22. r,\i 
22.65 
22.71 
22.83 
22.85 
22.86 
22.86 
22.88 
22.95 
22.96 
22.97 
23.00 
23.03 
23 .  22 
23.27 
23.30 
23.32 
23.32 
23.33 
23.34 
23.36 
23.40 
23.51 
23 .  54 
23.55 
23.59 
23.59 
23.61 
23.69 
23.78 
23.85 
23.96 
23.97 
24.00 
24.03 
24.06 
24.08 
24.18 
24.22 
24.28 
24.35 
24.40 
24.50 
24.50 
24.60 


Per 

capita 
revenue 


City 


12.89 
11.15 

8.64 
27.20 
17.70 
29.42 
17.68 
11.85 
16.80 
16.76 
11.30 
11.51 
23.10 
16.30 
10.78 
11.57 
16.34 

3.46 
13.50 
15.18 
15.88 
14.05 

5.21 
15.39 
11.48 
14.00 
17.12 
18.07 
11.95 
18.34 
13.69 

6.45 
20.82 
26.39 
12.67 
17.71 
14.86 
1 1 .  75 

8.03 
20.57 
16.51 
11.87 

8.28 
17.26 
11.22 
21.73 

6.78 
13.81 
16.57 
10.55 
11.07 
19.30 
13.73 
14.03 
15.61 
18.53 

9.95 
16.62 
26.26 
17.60 
10.09 

9.84 
16.47 
19.55 

8.72 
23.25 
18.35 
10.73 
13.25 
20.01 
15.40 
11.60 
18.47 
11.35 
23.80 
28.17 
19.73 
12.95 
25.08 
15.69 
36.98 
12.79 


El  Paso  de  Robles 

Corning 

Willows 

Morgan  Hill 

San  Gabriel 

Hercules 

Rio  Vista 

Delano 

Fresno 

Williams 

Eureka 

National  City 

North  Sacramento 

Santa  Maria 

Chowchilla 

Escalon 

Gilroy 

Novato 

Modesto 

Willits 

Weed -- 

Ojai 

Daly  City 

South  San  Francisco 

Inglewood 

Areata 

Buena  Park 

Dairy  Valley 

Auburn 

San  Bernardino 

Fort  Bragg 

Parlier 

Angels 

Norwalk 

Half  Moon  Bay - 

Hay  ward  - 

Chico 

Garden  Grove 

Wasco 

Culver  City 

El  Segundo -- 

Santa  Barbara 

Gait 

Escondido 

Hemet 

San  Buenaventura 

Visalia 

Temple  City 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Rosemead 

Patterson 

Red  Bluff 

Kerman 

Turlock 

Sausalito 

Arroyo  Grande 

Barstow 

West  Covina 

Point  Arena 

Bell 

Bakersfield _- 

Hermosa  Beach 

San  Carlos 

Santa  Ana 

Rolling  Hills  Estates 

Salinas 

Fontana 

Selma 

Porterville 

Covina 

Beverly  Hills 

La  Mirada 

South  Gate 

Montclair 

Dos  Palos 

Los  Gatos 

Shafter 

Newman 

Stanton 

Del  Mar 

Lawndale 

La  Puente 


County 


San  Luis  Obispo 

Tehama 

Glenn 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa.  _. 

Solano 

Kern 

Fresno 

Colusa 

Humboldt 

San  Diego 

Sacramento 

Santa  Barbara - 

Madera 

San  Joaquin 

Santa  Clara 

Marin 

Stanislaus 

Mendocino 

Siskiyou 

Ventura 

San  Mateo 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Humbodlt 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Placer 

San  Bernardino. 

Mendocino 

Fresno 

Calaveras 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Alameda 

Butte 

Orange 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

Riverside 

Ventura 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles 

Stanislaus 

Tehama 

Fresno 

Stanislaus 

Marin 

San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Bernardino 

Los  Angeles 

Mendocino 

Los  Angeles 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

San  Bernardino 

Fresno 

Tulare-.. 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino 

Merced 

Santa  Clara 

Kern 

Stanislaus 

Orange 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 


Tax 

amount 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


136,750 

51,106 

60,298 

59,769 

394,664 

4,691 

71,229 

183,708 

2,938,236 

27,357 

623,438 

587,747 

242,704 

559,917 

61,268 

36,144 

132,744 

100,013 

1,053,481 

63,981 

34,011 

83,122 

493,913 

716,279 

1,446,569 

130,786 

729,521 

50,980 

114,255 

1,925,976 

77,061 

15,664 

17,856 

612,993 

26,510 

1,271,534 

397,900 

1,038,497 

83,531 

1,075,479 

653,818 

1,354,989 

18,212 

422,909 

124,059 

783,312 

460,576 

179,565 

435,679 

129,037 

45,456 

147,272 

36,471 

210,107 

134,305 

71,911 

185,702 

768,153 

6,986 

299,256 

1,922,826 

310,302 

421,574 

2,462,246 

47,944 

869,850 

252,182 

108,056 

254,209 

561,946 

1,933,423 

177,286 

1,059,746 

182,095 

52,104 

265,430 

82,274 

45,629 

175,550 

46,777 

147,881 

226,892 


24.72 
24.78 
24.79 
24.81 
24.82 
24.83 
24.86 
24.99 
25.17 
25.24 
25.34 
25.34 
25.36 
25.36 
25.39 
25.47 
25.47 
25.49 
25.55 
25.60 
25.71 
25.91 
25.99 
26.06 
26.09 
26.11 
26.15 
26.16 
26.17 
26.36 
26.72 
26.86 
26.87 
26.91 
27.17 
27.25 
27.31 
27.43 
27.47 
27.58 
27.69 
27.70 
27.72 
27.88 
28.14 
28.15 
28.16 
28.18 
28.35 
28.44 
28.50 
28.52 
28.56 
28.69 
28.73 
28.75 
28.96 
29.04 
29.08 
29.09 
29.10 
29.15 
29.19 
29.31 
29.39 
29.47 
29.55 
29.55 
29.63 
29.95 
30.34 
30.46 
30.56 
30.80 
31.26 
31.62 
31.66 
31.75 
31.84 
31.93 
31.94 
31.97 
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City 


TABLE  57-Continued 
CITY  REVENUE:   SALES  AND   USE  TAX— 1961-1962 


Fortuna 

Farmersville. 

Reedley 

Artesia 

San  Fernando 

Indio 

Paramount- _ 
San  Leandro- 

Dinuba 

Burlingame.. 

King  City 

Colfax 

Alturas 

Pico  Rivera.. 

Compton 

Susan  ville 

Signal  Hill-.- 

Fowler 

Yreka 

Placerville 

Corte  Madera 

Emeryville 

Fort  Jones 

Jackson 

Carmel 


County 


Humboldt-. 

Tulare 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Riverside.-. 
Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Tulare 

San  Mateo  - 
Monterey- - 

Placer 

Modoc 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Siskiyou 

El  Dorado.  . 

Marin 

Alameda 

Siskiyou 

Amador 

Monterey- - 


Tax 
amount 


75,129 

15,219 

112,507 

99,274 

460,692 

261,614 

330,637 

1,613,628 

108,789 

641,866 

72,778 

19,823 

58,579 

418,349 

1,233,431 

86,998 

242,428 

37,875 

105,049 

175,190 

127,908 

331,579 

9,152 

41,501 

174,082 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


31.98 
32.00 
32.16 
32.27 
32.29 
32.29 
32.75 
32.78 
33.06 
33.10 
33.28 
33.47 
33 .  50 
33.55 
33.75 
34.36 
34.67 
34.97 
35.07 
35.78 
36.17 
36.52 
36.84 
36.87 
37.25 


Per 

capita 
revenue 


21.33 
5.00 
16.92 
8.98 
28.63 
23.78 
12.13 
24.46 
17.47 
26.70 
24.78 
21.66 
20.78 
8.51 
16.71 
15.54 
52.39 
20.02 
22.07 
39.47 
19.99 
123.45 
18.95 
22.41 
38.01 


City 


Arvin 

San  Rafael 

Bishop 

Tustin 

Marysville 

Downey 

Cudahy 

Huntington  Park 

Brentwood 

Firebaugh 

Santa  Fe  Springs 

Bellflower 

El  Monte 

Sonora 

Lake wood 

Walnut  Creek 

Taft 

Colma 

Sand  City 

Vernon 

South  El  Monte. 

Industry 

Irwindale 

Commerce 


County 


Kern 

Marin 

Inyo 

Orange 

Yuba 

Los  Angeles.  _ 
Los  Angeles.. 
Los  Angeles.. 
Contra  Costa 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles.  . 
Los  Angeles.. 
Los  Angeles.. 

Tuolumne 

Los  Angeles. - 
Contra  Costa 

Kern 

San  Mateo.  - 

Monterey 

Los  Angeles.  - 
Los  Angeles. . 
Los  Angeles  -- 
Los  Angeles -. 
Los  Angeles .. 


Tax 

amount 


39,555 

798,549 

105,506 

83,656 

421,000 

1,404,173 

83,615 

1,008,791 

40,706 

53,452 

551,711 

661,810 

976,422 

98,454 

1,076,673 

628,821 

163,030 

28,416 

12,365 

2,127,314 

299,083 

454,258 

470,634 

2,691,138 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


37.29 
38.10 
38.50 
38.99 
39.20 
39.82 
40.23 
40.54 
41.23 
41.81 
42.40 
42.85 
43.19 
43.98 
46.12 
47.23 
48.71 
51.17 
51.83 
70.63 
71.18 
76.79 
83.24 
85.54 


Per 

capita 
revenue 


7.27 
33.27 
36.70 
39.57 
44.07 
15.55 
7.46 
33.72 
18.62 
25.82 
33.76 
14.42 
29.59 
33.17 
16.04 
61.67 
42.66 
56.83 
23.78 
9,289.58 

61.67 
583.88 
310.04 
281.65 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percent  of  total  revenue. 


SOURCE:  Controllers  Office, 
calculated. 
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property.  Another  example  is  that  of  Blue  Lake  (in 
Humboldt  County)  where  all  of  the  revenue  for 
1961-62  came  from  secured  property  but  that  at  the 
same  time  79.68  percent  of  the  total  assessed  value 
was  on  secured  property.  More  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  assessed  value  in  Blue  Lake  was  on  unsecured 
property.  The  question  that  one  would  ask  here  is: 
Why  is  the  unsecured  property  in  the  City  of  Blue 
Lake  being  vastly  undertaxed  relative  to  real  prop- 
erty? 

The  point  that  appears  clear  from  examination  of 
Table  56  is  that  for  the  cities  of  California  unsecured 
property  is  apparently  being  undertaxed  quite  mark- 
edly with  respect  to  secured  property.  That  is,  there 
is  no  equity  in  taxation  with  the  burden  on  secured 
property  as  compared  with  the  property  tax  burden 
on  unsecured  property.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  point 
developed  above  concerning  the  industrial  counties. 

Sales,  Use,  and  Franchise  Taxes 

Table  57  is  an  examination  of  the  sales  and  use 
tax.  Table  58  is  an  examination  of  franchise  tax  reve- 
nue for  each  of  the  cities  in  California.  Here,  again, 
with  respect  to  the  sales  and  use  tax  one  finds  a 
rather  clear  picture  of  the  residential  cities  or  the 
cities  that   are   primarily  home   communities.   These 


cities  are  in  the  very  first  part  of  the  table  with  a 
very  nominal  percent  of  their  total  revenue  from  sales 
taxes.  The  latter  part  of  the  table  shows  the  heavily 
commercial  or  industrial  cities  with  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  their  total  revenue  coming  from  the  sales  tax. 
The  sales  and  use  tax,  to  a  certain  extent,  runs  just 
exactly  reverse  to  the  property  tax  revenue  shown 
above.  Residential  cities  have  a  relatively  high  de- 
pendence on  property  tax  because  there  are  no  sub- 
stantial sale  centers  or  commercial  or  industrial  cen- 
ters in  residential  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
industrial  cities  that  have  a  relatively  high  volume 
of  sales,  find  that  they  are  able  to  get  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  total  revenue  from  the  sales  tax  with- 
out the  necessity  of  having  to  develop  a  particularly 
heavy  or  burdensome  property  tax. 

Again  the  tax  revenue  per  capita  shows  a  relatively 
wide  range  although  to  this  extent  it  is  not  particu- 
larly significant  since  the  sales  tax  does  not  necessarily 
measure  the,  tax  burden  on  residents  of  a  particular 
city.  The  tax  revenue  per  capita  tends  rather  to  meas- 
ure the  degree  to  which  a  city,  because  it  is  a  com- 
mercial or  sales  or  industrial  city,  is  subsidized  by 
people  living  outside  the  city  and  purchasing  within 
the  city. 
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TABLE  58 
CITY   REVENUE:    FRANCHISE  TAX— 1961-1962 


City 


Hidden  Hills. .. 
Lodi 

Palo  Alto 

Rolling  Hills  .... 

Weed 

Bishop 

Redding 

Santa  Clara 

Brisbane . 

Tulelake 

Mount  Shasta.. 

Roseville 

San  Francisco.. 

Ukiah 

Fort  Jones 

Monterey 

Pleasant  Hill... 

Biggs 

Coalinga 

Alameda 

Gridley 

Calexico 

Etna 

Dun8muir 

Montague 

Mountain  View. 

Healdsburg 

Placerville 

Oroville 

Brawley 

Sacramento 

Santa  Cruz 

Avalon 

Burbank 

Fort  Bragg 

Turlock 

Indio 

Rio  Vista 

Glendale 

Los  Angeles 

Colfax 

Santa  Monica.. 

Coaehella 

El  Centro 

Anaheim 

Bakersfield 

Benicia 

Piedmont 

Santa  Rosa 

Lakeport 

Yreka 

Sonora 

Belvedere 

Holtville 

Riverside 

Grass  Valley 

Merced 

Pacific  Grove.. 

Berkeley 

Fairfield 

Ferndale 

Marysville 

Chico 

Oxnard 

Alviso 

Beverly  Hills 

San  Kafael 

Los  Gatos 

Redwood  City.. 

Watson  ville 

Azusa 

Blue  Lake 

Blythe 

Tracy 

Colusa 

Stockton 

Concord 

Dixon 

Inglewood 

Livermore 

Madera 

South  Pasadena 


County 


Los  Angeles. 
San  Joaquin.. 
Santa  Clara.. 
Los  Angeles.  . 

Siskiyou 

Inyo 

Shasta 

Santa  Clara.. 
San  Mateo... 

Siskiyou 

Siskiyou 

Placer 

San  Francisco 

Mendocino 

Siskiyou 

Monterey 

Contra  Costa 

Butte. 

Fresno 

Alameda 

Butte 

Imperial 

Siskiyou 

Siskiyou 

Siskiyou 

Santa  Clara. . 

Sonoma 

El  Dorado 

Butte 

Imperial 

Sacramento.. 

Santa  Cruz 

Los  Angeles. . 
Los  Angeles. . 

Mendocino 

Stanislaus 

Riverside 

Solano 

Los  Angeles.. 
Los  Angeles.. 

Placer 

Los  Angeles.. 

Riverside 

Imperial 

Orange 

Kern 

Solano 

Alameda 

Sonoma 

Lake 

Siskiyou 

Tuolumne 

Marin 

Imperial 

Riverside 

Nevada 

Merced 

Monterey 

Alameda 

Solano 

Humboldt 

Yuba 

Butte 

Ventura 

Santa  Clara.. 
Los  Angeles.. 

Marin 

Santa  Clara. . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Cruz.. 
Los  Angeles. . 

Humboldt 

Riverside 

San  Joaquin. 

Colusa 

San  Joaquin. 
Contra  Costa 

Solano 

Los  Angeles. . 

Alameda 

Madera 

Los  Angeles. 


Franchise 

Tax 
amount 


S12 

82 

1.395 

7,228 

69 

121 

259 

4.362 

473,908 

2,332 

75 

7,173 

687 

296 

2,001 

20,718 

1,558 

3,757 

107 

939 

185 

22,672 

2,083 

2,706 

5,692 

5,697 

102,373 

19,008 

1,641 

60.255 

1,792 

4,580 

5,148 

1.843 

67,445 

1,673,294 

392 

63,614 

1.416 

11,108 

72,820 

48,990 

3,541 

6.827 

22,644 

1,391 

2,270 

1,742 

1,80.-) 

2,038 

58,626 

2,938 

13,779 

6,814 

84,325 

8,641 

555 

8,895 

12,265 

24,283 

618 

56,540 

18,444 

7,630 

30,253 

13,082 

16,230 

666 

4,296 

8,624 

2,585 

90,767 

21,290 

2,530 

52,393 

9,977 

8,230 

15,386 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


Per 

capita 
revenue 


City 


$0.11 
.10 

.13 
.12 
.29 
.64 
.24 
.16 
.32 

.36 
.34 
.32 
.47 
.47 
.18 
.33 
.24 
.63 
.43 
.61 
.82 
.41 
.52 
.74 

1.07 
.67 
.40 
.50 
.47 
.70 
,55 
.65 
.43 
.76 
.25 
.61 
.59 
.79 
.58 
.61 
.73 
.60 
.48 
.59 
.88 
.66 
.62 
.60 
.66 
.56 
.76 
.48 
.40 
.93 
.82 
.59 
.53 

1.83 
.77 
.74 
.65 
.98 
.74 
.54 
.71 
.76 
.73 

1.05 
.45 
.85 
.67 
.52 
.57 
.78 


Woodland 

Modesto 

Yuba  City 

Auburn 

Huntington  Park. 

Jackson 

Portola 

Colton 

Dorr  is 

San  Juan  Bautista 

Nevada  City 

Imperial 

Lompoc 

Pittsburg 

Whittier 

Calistoga 

Los  Banos 

Pleasanton 

Gait 

San  Leandro 

Fowler 

Fresno 

Burlingame 

Monrovia 

Davis 

Mill  Valley 

Point  Arena 

Huntington  Beach 

Santa  Maria 

Eureka 

North  Sacramento 

Bell  Gardens 

Alturas 

Hoilister 

Pinole 

Vacaville 

San  Mateo 

Angels 

Oakland 

Corning 

Covina 

Winters 

King  City 

Hermosa  Beach 

St.  Helena 

Compton 

Daly  City.. 

Culver  City 

National  City 

Crescent  City 

Laguna  Beach 

Orange 

Porterville 

Folsoin 

Martinez 

San  Diego 

Areata 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

Amador 

San  Clemente 

Alhambra 

Sausalito 

Carmel 

Pacifica 

Hillsborough 

Manteca 

Richmond 

Sebastopol 

Fortuna 

San  Buenaventura 

Tulare 

Isleton 

May  wood 

Sutter  Creek 

Dos  Palos 

Mendota 

Sanger 

Atwater 

Suisun 

Arcadia 

Larkspur 


County 


Yolo 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Placer 

Los  Angeles 

Amador 

Plumas 

San  Bernardino 

Siskiyou 

San  Benito 

Nevada 

Imperial 

Santa  Barbara. 
Contra  Costa. . 

Los  Angeles 

Napa 

Merced 

Alameda 

Sacramento 

Alameda 

Fresno 

Fresno 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Yolo 

Marin 

Mendocino 

Orange 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Humboldt 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

Modoc 

San  Benito 

Contra  Costa.  . 

Solano 

San  Mateo 

Calaveras 

Alameda 

Tehama 

Los  Angeles 

Yolo 

Monterey 

Los  Angeles 

Napa 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Del  Norte 

Orange 

Orange 

Tulare 

Sacramento 

Contra  Costa  .. 

San  Diego 

Humboldt 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Amador 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Monterey 

San  Mateo 

San  Mateo 

San  Joaquin 

Contra  Costa.  . 

Sonoma 

Humboldt 

Ventura 

Tulare 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

Amador 

Merced 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Merced 

Solano 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 


Franchise 

Tax 
amount 


10,553 

39,540 

8,618 

4,227 

24,521 

1,103 

960 

12,261 

386 

501 

1,528 

2,132 

13,015 

13,493 

41,590 

1,291 

5,170 

3,620 

708 

52,744 

1,172 

126,128 

21,199 

25,802 

7,386 

8,686 

268 

37,388 

24,903 

27,903 

10,875 

5,141 

2,027 

4,597 

3,733 

7,602 

63,445 

784 

431,310 

2,461 

22,438 

1,268 

2,650 

13,029 

2,238 

45,210 

23,673 

48,644 

28,950 

4,175 

16,635 

32,533 

10,746 

3,838 

14,779 

635,227 

6,429 

177,332 

71,792 

74 

14,202 

60,020 

6,195 

6,242 

14,113 

7,549 

8,015 

103,202 

4,384 

3,227 

38,279 

14,704 

1,072 

10,!)71 

882 

2,349 

1,539 

6,791 

6,892 

1,459 

43,496 

4,881 


Percent 
of  total 


.94 
.95 
.95 
.96 
.98 
.98 
.99 
1.00 
1.01 
1.01 
1.02 
1.03 
1.03 
1.03 
1.03 
1.04 
1.05 
1.05 
1.07 
1.07 
1.08 
1.08 
1.09 
1.09 
1.10 
1.11 
1.11 
1.12 
1.12 
1.13 
1.13 
1.14 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.16 
1.17 
1.18 
1.18 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.21 
1.22 
1.22 
1.23 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.27 
1.27 
1.28 
1.28 
1.29 
1.30 
1.31 
1.32 
1.32 
1.33 
1.33 
1.34 
1.34 
1.35 
1.36 
1.37 
1.37 
1.37 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.41 
1.41 
1.42 
1.42 
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City 


Livingston 

Trinidad 

Rediands 

Antioch 

San  Anselmo 

El  Monte 

Lemoore 

Manhattan  Beach.. 

Kerman 

San  Fernando 

South  San  Francisco 

Red  Bluff 

Rocklin 

San  Bruno 

San  Bernardino 

Hanf  ord 

Napa 

Soledad 

Visalia 

Clovis 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

El  Paso  DeRobles.. 

Gonzales 

Sunnyvale 

Cypress 

Delano 

Corona 

Hawthorne 

Claremont 

Half  Moon  Bay 

Seaside 

Taft 

Williams 

San  Jose 

Barstow 

Huron 

Vallejo 

Bell 

Firebaugh 

Lindsay 

Loyalton 

San  Gabriel 

Albany 

San  Joaquin 

Chino 

Fountain  Valley 

Montebello 

Ontario 

Ross 

Hemet 

Carlsbad 

Salinas 

Selma 

Sierra  Madre 

Ceres 

Arroyo  Grande 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Upland 

Monterey  Park 

Santa  Paula. 

Gardena 

Hayward 

Irwindale 

Walnut  Creek 

Buena  Park 

Morgan  Hill 

Newport  Beach 

Petaluma 

Greenfield 

Orland 

Calipatria 

Live  Oak 

San  Juan  Capistrano 

San  Marino 

Colma 

San  Carlos 

Westmorland 

Plymouth 

lone 

Millbrae 

Sonoma 

Fremont 


County 


Merced 

Humboldt 

San  Bernardino 

Contra  Costa 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

Kings 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Tehama 

Placer 

San  Mateo 

San  Bernardino 

Kings 

Napa 

Monterey 

Tulare 

Fresno 

Monterey 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Monterey 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

Kern 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Monterey 

Kern 

Colusa 

Santa  Clara 

San  Bernardino 

Fresno 

Solano 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Tulare 

Sierra 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Fresno 

San  Bernardino 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino 

Marin 

Riverside 

San  Diego 

Monterey 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Stanislaus 

San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Bernardino 

Los  Angeles 

Ventura 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

Sonoma 

Monterey 

Glenn 

Imperial 

Sutter 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

San  Mateo 

Imperial 

Amador 

Amador 

San  Mateo 

Sonoma 

Alameda 


Franchise 

Tax 
amount 


2,024 

158 

28,922 

18,552 

9,780 

32,811 

3,429 

27,446 

1,891 

21,301 

40,955 

7,778 

981 

23,627 

111,751 

18,477 

27,357 

2,114 

25,253 

6,126 

1,048 

8,669 

1,592 

88,151 

6,144 

11,583 

16,757 

45,593 

13,422 

1,568 

13,276 

5,423 

1,766 

400,097 

10,565 

1,327 

55,087 

17,009 

2,111 

5,715 

670 

26,373 

13,306 

834 

10,955 

2,572 

45,371 

46,607 

1,942 

7,477 

11,734 

50,704 

6,259 

9,093 

3,141 

4,350 

26,669 

19,385 

42,619 

12,141 

37,419 

82,055 

10,032 

23,715 

50,173 

4,325 

71,160 

16,805 

1,795 

3,557 

2,878 

1,778 

1,723 

23,611 

1,032 

26,731 

1,076 

336 

1,110 

17,338 

4,066 

41,747 


Percent 
of  total 


1.42 
1.42 
1.43 
1.44 
1.44 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.48 
1.49 
1.49 
1  .50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.57 
1.57 
1.58 
1.58 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.62 
1.62 
1.63 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.66 
1.66 
1.67 
1.67 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.69 
1.70 
1.71 
1.71 
1.71 
1.72 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.74 
1.74 
1.75 
1.75 
1.77 
1.78 
1.79 
1.79 
1.81 
1.81 
1.82 
1.82 
1.83 
1.83 
1.84 
1.84 
1.85 
1.85 
1.86 
1.89 
1.90 
1.91 
1.92 
1.94 


Per 

capita 
revenue 


City 


.83 

.55 

1.02 

.98 

.84 

.99 

1.07 

.81 

.96 

1.32 

1.04 

1.04 

.66 

.74 

1.21 

1.59 

1.20 

.75 

1.49 

.79 

.57 

1.30 

.74 

1.33 

1.50 

.97 

1.26 

1.31 

.98 

.80 

.69 

1.42 

1.29 

1.55 

.86 

1.05 

.90 

.87 

1.02 

1.06 

.72 

1.17 

.90 

.95 

.98 

1.24 

1.24 

.93 

.76 

1.38 

1.16 

1.63 

.90 

.89 

.70 

1.32 

1.19 

1.06 

1.02 

.91 

.93 

1.04 

6.60 

2.33 

.96 

1.33 

2.42 

1.20 

1.07 

1.40 

1.13 

.78 

.93 

1.73 

2.06 

1.17 

.77 

.69 

.72 

1.09 

1.35 

.72 


Corte  Madera 

Dinuba 

La  Verne 

Torrance  City 

Chowchilla 

Brea 

Fullerton 

Exeter 

El  Cerrito 

Lynwood 

Cabazon 

Oceanside 

Campbell 

La  Habra 

San  Jacinto 

Anderson 

Patterson 

Costa  Mesa 

Coronado 

Perris 

Banning 

Kingsburg 

Imperial  Beach 

Oakdale 

Cloverdale 

Maricopa 

Palm  Springs 

Corcoran 

Santa  Ana 

Escondido 

Tehachapi 

Santa  Barbara 

Newman 

Garden  Grove 

Bradbury * 

Belmont 

Willits 

San  Pablo 

Hercules 

Shaf  ter 

Parlier 

Stanton 

Tustin 

Pismo  Beach 

Sand  City 

Lakewood 

Placentia 

Glendora 

Menlo  Park 

Signal  Hill 

Long  Beach 

Emeryville 

Woodlake 

Fillmore 

Palos  Verdes  Estates. . 

Escalon 

Elsinore 

Orange  Cove 

Guadalupe 

El  Cajon 

Commerce 

Reedley 

Downey 

Cudahy 

Port  Hueneme 

Fontana 

Cupertino 

Tehama  _  _ 

Wasco 

South  El  Monte 

Atherton 

Needles 

Fairfax 

Milpitas 

Industry 

Gustine 

Los  Altos 

Riverbank 

Westminster 

Capitola 

Chula  Vista 

Beaumont 


County 


Marin 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Orange 

Orange 

Tulare 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angeles 

Riverside 

San  Diego 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

Riverside 

Shasta 

Stanislaus 

Orange 

San  Diego 

Riverside 

Riverside 

Fresno 

San  Diego 

Stanislaus 

Sonoma 

Kern 

Riverside 

Kings 

Orange 

San  Diego 

Kern 

Santa  Barbara  _  . 

Stanislaus 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Mendocino 

Contra  Costa 

Contra  Costa 

Kern 

Fresno 

Orange 

Orange 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Monterey 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Tulare 

Ventura 

Los  Angeles 

San  Joaquin 

Riverside 

Fresno 

Santa  Barbara.  . 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Ventura 

San  Bernardino 

Santa  Clara 

Tehama 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

San  Bernardino 

Marin 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Merced 

Santa  Clara 

Stanislaus 

Orange 

Santa  Cruz 

San  Diego 

Riverside 


Franchise 

Tax 
amount 


6,916 

6,474 

7,568 
138,305 

4,761 

12,662 

115,486 

4,963 
28,819 
33,591 
785 
56,582 
17,944 
31,894 

3,806 

3,669 

3,393 
49,486 
29,136 

3,899 
11,813 

4,966 
12,075 

8,395 

4,528 

531 

75,401 

7,483 

193,336 

35,111 

3,719 
115,044 

3,401 

89,751 

865 

13,907 

6,023 

19,836 

461 

6,374 

1,435 
13,594 

5,283 

4,278 

591 

58,274 

7,869 
29,982 
29,518 
17,718 
900,651 
23,242 

3,353 

6,483 
18,312 

3,704 

4,310 

3,512 

3,114 
64,253 
84,222 

9,349 
94,563 

5,673 

9,176 
23,730 

9,713 
197 

8,692 
12,038 

9,262 
10,287 

8,162 
15,695 
17,488 

5,014 
38,041 

4,938 
38,603 

2,344 
78,142 

7,790 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


1.95 
1.96 
1.96 
1.96 
1 .  97 
1.99 
2.02 
2.03 
2.04 
2.04 
2.05 
2.05 
2.06 
2.08 
2.09 
2.10 
2.12 
2.13 
2.15 
2.15 
2.18 
2.20 
2.24 
2.24 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.30 
2.30 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.36 
2.37 
2.38 
2.39 
2.41 
2.42 
2.44 
2.45 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.47 
2.47 
2.49 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.53 
2.54 
2.55 
2.56 
2.59 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.63 
2.64 
2.66 
2.67 
2.67 
2.68 
2.73 
2.76 
2.78 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.86 
2.87 
2.88 
2.91 
2.91 
2.95 
2.98 
2.99 
3.00 
3.02 
3.03 
3.05 
3.06 


Per 

capita 
revenue 


1.08 
1.04 
1.16 
1.27 
1.05 
1.28 
1.95 
1.16 
1.13 
1.06 
1.58 
1.96 
1.24 
1.06 
1.49 

.78 
1.40 

.98 
1.62 
1.30 
1.09 
1.61 

.6S 
1.68 
1.59 

.82 
4.60 
1.48 
1.70 
1.62 
1.17 
1.84 
1.58 

.89 
1.40 

.87 
1.77 

.92 
1.49 
1.39 
1.05 
1.05 
2.50 
2.41 
1.14 

.87 
1.13 
1.24 
1.09 
3.83 
2.62 
8.65 
1.28 
1.35 
1.75 
2.10 
1.77 
1.22 
1.19 
1.71 
8.81 
1.41 
1.05 

.51 

.74 
1.58 
1.63 

.7.". 
1.21 
2.48 
1.19 
2.24 
1.40 
1.56 
22.48 
2.18 
1.75 
1.77 
1.10 
1.16 
1.67 
1.76 
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TABLE  58— Continued 
CITY   REVENUE:    FRANCHISE  TAX— 1961-1962 


City 


Montclair 

Villa  Park 

Walnut 

South  Gate 

Artesia 

West  Covina 

La  Puente 

La  Mesa 

Redondo  Beach 

Bellflower 

Rialto 

Ojai 

Baldwin  Park.. 

Ripon 

Dairyland 

Los  Alamitos--. 

Norwalk 

McFarland 

Susan  ville 

Paramount 

Lincoln 

Del  Mar 

Lawndale 

Rosemead 

Willows 


Franchise 

Percent 

Per 

Tax 

of  total 

capita 

County 

amount 

revenue1 

revenue 

San  Bernardino 

18,282 

3.09 

1.11 

Orange 

250 

3.09 

.18 

Los  Angeles 

1,823 

3.09 

1.95 

Los  Angeles 

108,186 

3.12 

2.01 

Los  Angeles.     - 

9,658 

3.13 

.87 

Los  Angeles 

83,492 

3.15 

1.49 

Los  Angeles 

22,507 

3.17 

.85 

San  Diego-   . 

58,975 

3.22 

1.90 

Los  Angeles. 

110,638 

3.26 

2.35 

Los  Angeles 

51,193 

3.31 

1.12 

San  Bernardino 

32,449 

3.33 

1.62 

Ventura.   - 

10,739 

3.34 

2.31 

Los  Angeles 

30,518 

3.47 

.83 

San  Joaquin 

4,000 

3.49 

2.10 

2,174 

3.50 

4.27 

Orange 

7,833 

3.56 

1.82 

Los  Angeles 

81,132 

3.56 

.91 

Kern 

3,901 

3.64 

1.06 

Lassen,.   . 

9,414 

3.71 

1.68 

Los  Angeles 

37,628 

3.72 

1.38 

Placer 

7,273 

3.74 

2.74 

San  Diego 

5,602 

3.82 

1.79 

Los  Angeles 

17,698 

3.82 

.82 

Los  Angeles 

17,852 

3.93 

1.15 

Glenn 

9,648 

3.96 

2.32 

City 


Nova  to 

Seal  Beach 

Duarte 

Pico  Rivera 

Wheatland 

Brentwood 

Grover  City 

Santa  Fe  Springs 

Gilroy 

San  Dimas 

Temple  City 

La  Mirada 

Newark 

Rolling  Hills  Estates 

Vernon 

Saratoga 

Farmersville 

Los  Altos  Hills 

Union  City 

El  Segundo 

Arvin 

Dairy  Valley 

Woodside 

Monte  Sereno 


County 


Marin 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Yuba 

Contra  Costa 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara 

Tulare 

Santa  Clara 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 


Franchise 

Tax 
amount 


15,790 

27,473 

17,614 

53,031 

2,053 

4,242 

7,294 

56,832 

22,826 

9,145 

28,799 

26,565 

31,328 

8,406 

160,178 

15,637 

2,739 

6,443 

19,728 

153,356 

7,043 

13,869 

7,142 

2,249 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


4.02 
4.18 
4.25 
4.25 
4.28 
4.29 
4.35 
4.36 
4.38 
4.39 
4.51 
4.56 
4.91 
5.15 
5.31 
5.62 
5.76 
5.80 
6.02 
6.49 
6.64 
7.11 
7.13 
7.21 


Per 

capita 
revenue 


.78 
3.93 
1.26 
1.08 
2.51 
1.94 
1.29 
3.48 
2.93 
1.28 

.76 
1.18 
2.10 
5.05 
699.47 
1.05 

.90 
1.86 
2.98 
10.79 
1.29 
3.95 
1.73 
1.24 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percent  of  total  revenue. 


SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Cities  of  California,  1961-62, 
Sacramento,  calculated. 


CHAPTER  8 

CITY  REVENUE:  CHARGES  AND  FEES 
AND  LICENSES  AND  PERMITS 


INTRODUCTION 

Two  of  the  sources  of  revenue  for  the  state  as  well 
as  for  local  units  of  government  are  those  termed 
license  taxes,  and  charges  and  fees.  The  present  chap- 
ter focuses  on  city  revenues  from  these  sources. 

One  of  the  basic  questions  faced  throughout  this 
study  is  that  concerned  with  where  and  how  various 
levels  of  government  obtain  their  revenues.78  While 
charges  and  fees  cannot  be  considered  an  extremely 
significant  element  of  either  county  or  city  revenue, 
they  appear  to  be  a  considerably  less  important  and  a 
less  diverse  source  of  revenue  for  counties  than  for 
cities.  Time  has  precluded  a  detailed  analysis  of 
county  charge  and  fee  revenues ;  however,  overall  they 
appear  to  constitute  approximately  7  percent  of 
county  revenues  with  about  half  of  that  total  amount 
being  welfare  charges  and  fees. 

The  city  use  of  charges  and  fees  represents  a  broad 
and  diverse  revenue  complex.  The  detail  of  charges 
and  fees  for  each  city  developed  from  this  study  is 
shown  as  Appendix  7. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  four  types  of  charges 
and  fees.79  First,  fees  which  resemble  taxes,  primarily 
the  parimutuel  licensing  fee.  Second,  fees  charged  by 
educational  institutions  which  are  in  fact  tuition,  and 
are  in  lieu  of  state  tax  support  for  the  institution. 
Third,  fees  charged  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  fine 
such  as  an  addition  to  court  fines  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. Fourth,  a  charge  for  a  service  rendered  or  for 
a  permit  for  a  specific  use  of  public  property.  The 
major  concern  in  this  study  is  with  the  fourth  type. 

In  this  chapter,  the  revenues  discussed  all  have  in 
common  one  definition :  The  revenue  results  from  a 
levy  on  or  for  a  specific  service.  A  charge  or  fee  is 
usually  distinguished  from  a  business  license  tax  or 
permit  in  that  a  charge  or  fee  is  for  a  specific  use  of 
public  facilities  or  services  such  as  rental  of  a  city 

78  For  persons  interested  in  a  legal  survey  of  state  charges  and 
fees  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  study  by  the  Assembly 
Interim  Committee,  entitled  Fees  and  Licenses,  Vol.  4,  No. 
9,  July  1964.  The  general  background  to  the  present  study  is 
briefly  presented  in  a  study  done  by  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia Cities  entitled  Business  License  Taxes,  June  1957.  While 
there  are  other  studies  on  the  subject,  most  of  them  tend 
to  be  legal  rather  than  economic  in  character. 

79  Assembly  Interim  Committee,  Fees  and  Licenses,  Vol.  4,  No.  9, 
July  1964. 


auditorium,  registration  of  documents,  rental  of  air- 
port facilities,  a  charge  against  a  municipal  utility, 
and  so  forth.80  A  license  tax  or  permit  would  be  more 
like  a  charge  for  a  permit  to  perform  a  particular 
act — e.g.,  run  a  taxi  business,  or  get  married.  This 
basic  definition  distinguishes  the  division  between  li- 
cense taxes  and  charges  and  fees.  Both  of  these  reve- 
nue types  are  distinguished  from  fines  and  penalties, 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  in  that  fines  and  penalties  im- 
ply a  monetary  imposition  because  of  a  violation  of 
the  law  or  of  some  regulation. 

BUSINESS  LICENSE  TAXES 

Business  license  taxes  appear  to  be  general  fund 
revenues  in  that  they  are  not  specifically  assigned  for 
any  specific  function  such  as  welfare,  highways,  vet- 
erans, and  so  forth.  Time  precluded  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  license  tax  revenues  for  cities.  The  basic 
information  for  the  following  table  is  available  in  the 
city  and  county  revenue-expenditure  volumes  on  de- 
posit with  the  secretary  of  this  committee.81 

A  comparison  of  the  various  types  of  revenues 
shows  that  the  money  collected  from  licenses  and 
permits  as  shown  in  Table  59  range  from  no  revenue 
for  a  few  cities  to  a  high  of  41.63  percent  of  total  reve- 
nue from  this  source  for  the  City  of  Walnut  in  Los 
Angeles  County. 

A  summary  of  all  of  the  cities  in  Los  Angeles 
County  indicates  that  for  1961-62  the  cities  in  that 
county  obtained  a  total  of  8.08  percent  of  their  total 
revenue  from  business  license  taxes,  with  a  range  of 
from  zero  revenue  for  some  cities  to  one  city  with 
41.63  percent  of  total  revenue  from  that  source.  For 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  licenses  and  permits 
amounted  to  a  total  of  5.6  percent  of  total  revenue  in 
1944_45.82  That  they  have  increased  in  importance  in 
this  city  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  revenue 
from  this  source  was   6.3  percent  in   1954-55,  and 


so  For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  part  below,  see  charges  and 
fees  as  cities  view  the  problem. 

81  The  methodology  of  the  study  insofar  as  the  data  processing 

approach  is  concerned,  is  shown  in  Appendix  1. 

82  League    of    California    Cities,    Business    License    Taxes,   June, 

1957. 
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TABLE  59 

LICENSE  TAXES  AND   PERMITS 
CALIFORNIA  CITIES— 1961-1962 

By  Percent  of  Total  Revenue 


City 


Hercules 

Hidden  Hills 

Pleasant  Hill 

Palo  Alto 

Commerce 

Bell  flower 

Burlingame 

Rolling  Hills 

Pasadena 

Orland 

Piedmont 

Saratoga 

Burbank 

Alameda 

Belvedere 

Santa  Clara 

lone 

Santa  Barbara 

South  El  Monte 

Trinidad 

El  Segundo 

Montague 

Roseville 

Benicia 

Sunnyvale 

Mountain  View 

Redwood  City 

Union  City 

Blue  Lake 

Cloverdale 

Pacifica 

Stockton 

Dorris 

Long  Beach 

Winters 

Fort  Jones 

South  San  Francisco 

Rosemead 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

San  Rafael 

Rio  Vista 

Hay  ward 

Coalinga 

Antioch 

Ross 

Ferndale 

San  Jose 

La  Verne 

Reedley 

La  Mesa 

Lincoln 

Lake wood 

Riverside  City 

San  Leandro 

Ir  windale 

Monrovia 

Brisbane 

Orange  Cove 

Port  Hueneme 

Santa  Cruz 

El  Ca jon 

Coronado 

Williams 

Woodland 

Riverbank 

Alturas 

Loyalton 

Norwalk 

Calipatria 

Vernon 

Corning 

Azusa 

Richmond 

San  Diego 

Tehama 

Fillmore 

Pacific  Grove 

North  Sacramento 

Dunsmuir 


County 


Contra  Costa  _  - 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Glenn 

Alameda 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Marin 

Santa  Clara 

Amador 

Santa  Barbara . 

Los  Angeles 

Humboldt 

Los  Angeles 

Siskiyou 

Placer 

Solano 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Clara 

San  Mateo 

Alameda 

Humboldt 

Sonoma 

San  Mateo 

San  Joaquin 

Siskiyou 

Los  Angeles 

Yolo 

Siskiyou 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

Marin 

Solano 

Alameda 

Fresno 

Contra  Costa- . 

Marin.. _* 

Humboldt 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

San  Diego 

Placer 

Los  Angeles 

Riverside 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles.  _. 

San  Mateo 

Fresno 

Ventura 

Santa  Cruz 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

Colusa 

Yolo 

Stanislaus 

Modoc 

Sierra 

Los  Angeles,- . 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles. -. 

Tehama 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa  . 

San  Diego 

Tehama 

Ventura 

Monterey 

Sacramento 

Siskiyou 


Amount 


$200 

21,652 

12,501 

11,163 

19,397 

1,570 

262,413 

3,793 

18,129 

6,203 

236,822 

112,929 

6,081 

154,036 

1,541 

133,716 

11,596 

322 

71,325 

1,128 

62,570 

15,083 

181,612 

142,894 

108,098 

10,951 

2,444 

6,870 

36,457 

336,075 

1,328 

1,234,848 

3,715 

874 

98,735 

16,342 

2,438 

180,292 

10,595 

172,630 

16,899 

48,313 

4,343 

2,542 

933,140 

14,732 

13,413 

70,330 

7,511 

90,763 

286,396 

193,343 

22,293 

94,114 

2,266 

5,357 

13,368 

132,578 

98,828 

56,044 

11,459 

46,484 

6,910 

7,349 

1,705 

96,548 

6,701 

128,569 

8,831 

75,073 

330,499 

2,190,750 

305 

11,149 

37,741 

42,951 

8,264 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.30 
.39 
.72 
1.00 
1.74 
1.90 
1.94 
1.98 
2.23 
2.44 
2.50 
2.51 
2.51 
2.64 
2.73 
2.75 
2.89 
3.02 
3.11 
3.11 
3.19 
3.23 
3.26 
3.28 
3.34 
3.39 
3.41 
3.43 
3.44 
3.47 
3.49 
3.50 
3.51 
3.59 
3.60 
3 .  04 
3.66 
3.69 
3.70 
3.73 
3.76 
3.77 
3.78 
3.80 
3.81 
3 .  83 
3.85 
3.86 
3.88 
3.90 
3.92 
3.94 
4.00 
4.01 
4.01 
4.03 
4.05 
4.10 
4.13 
4.13 
4.17 
4.20 
4.20 
4.22 
4.23 
4.26 
4.26 
4.28 
4.29 
4.34 
4.39 
4.39 
4.45 
4.47 
4.48 
4.55 


Per 

capita 


City 


$0.41 

1.30 

.24 

.80 

.94 

2.25 

1.49 

1.63 

.41 

2.62 

1.76 

2.83 

2.13 

1.00 

2.14 

2.39 

1.11 

5.01 

1.44 

4.21 

2.48 

2.74 

3.96 

2.33 

1.65 

1.98 

2.41 

1.57 

3.89 

1.36 

3.58 

1.78 

1.80 

2.50 

1.05 

1.33 

7.51 

4.05 

2.19 

2.83 

2 .  55 

1.70 

1.85 

3.61 

2.25 

2.02 

2.26 

2.34 

1.35 

3.02 

2.93 

14.68 

3.47 

.50 

1.85 

1.07 

5.17 

2.62 

3.10 

8.36 

3.43 

2.48 

2.60 

1.82 

1.08 

2.62 

561.43 

2.93 

3.42 

4.60 

3.55 

1.16 

2.31 

3.11 

3.32 

2.87 


Exeter 

Holtville 

Watsonville 

Los  Altos 

Carlsbad 

San  Francisco 

Fountain  Valley 

Imperial 

Albany 

Pleasanton 

Corcoran 

Temple  City 

Morgan  Hill 

Arcadia 

Pomona 

National  City 

Isleton 

South  Gate 

Etna 

Torrance 

Compton 

Woodlake 

San  Marino 

Lindsay 

Perris 

At  water 

Lodi 

Sacramento 

Santa  Fe  Springs  -. 

Glendale 

Mant  eca 

San  Fernando 

Yuba  City 

Dinuba 

Sutter  Creek. 

West  Covina 

Biggs 

Alhambra 

Kingsburg 

San  Anselmo 

Suisun  City 

Whittier 

Willows 

Oceanside 

Sanger. 

Davis 

Colton 

Wheatland 

San  Buenaventura. 

Gustine 

Lynwood 

Santa  Paula 

Fowler 

Dixon. 

Ukiah 

Pittsburg 

Oakdale 

May  wood — 

Plymouth 

Patterson 

Tehachapi 

Fullerton 

Weed 

Needles 

Tulare  City 

El  Centro 

Daly  City 

Hollister 

Glendora 

Chino 

Tracy 

Anaheim 

Covina 

South  Pasadena- .. 

Monterey  Park 

Chula  Vista 

Montebello 

Oakland 

Escalon 


County 


Tulare 

Imperial 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Clara 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Orange 

Imperial 

Alameda 

Alameda 

Kings 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

Siskiyou 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles 

Tulare 

Riverside 

Merced 

San  Joaquin 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Joaquin 

Los  Angeles 

Sutter 

Tulare 

Amador 

Los  Angeles 

Butte 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Marin 

Solano 

Los  Angeles 

Glenn 

San  Diego 

Fresno 

Yolo.. 

San  Bernardino 

Yuba 

Ventura 

Merced 

Los  Angeles 

Ventura 

Fresno 

Solano 

Mendocino 

Contra  Costa. - 

Stanislaus 

Los  Angeles 

Amador 

Stanislaus 

Kern 

Orange 

Siskiyou 

San  Bernardino 

Tulare 

Imperial 

San  Mateo 

San  Benito 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino 

San  Joaquin 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

San  Joaquin 


Amount 


11,203 

11,733 

65,337 

58,631 

31,992 

3,066,018 

7,182 

9,708 

37,760 

16,402 

15,497 

30,514 

11,559 

146,313 

267,182 

111,870 

3,763 

169,354 

1,046 

345,835 

181,449 

6,533 

63,899 

17,359 

9,138 

24,762 

92,272 

889,793 

66,873 

529,227 

30,816 

74,093 

46,829 

17,434 

3,369 

141,757 

3,609 

244,301 

12,124 

36,608 

5,665 

220,509 

'3,390 

151,427 

26,772 

37,191 

68,474 

2,678 

156,086 

9,441 

93,087 

39,480 

6,167 

15,396 

47,191 

75,360 

21,860 

46,349 

1,043 

9,391 

9,451 

338,513 

7,872 

21,387 

64,228 

94,397 

114,772 

24,137 

72,369 

39,996 

57,384 

628,293 

115,890 

100,946 

151,907 

160,083 

169,658 

2,322,367 

9,075 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


4.59 

4.59 

4.59 

4.60 

4.63 

4.64 

4.66 

4.72 

4.73 

4.76 

4.76 

4.78 

4.79 

4.79 

4.81 

4.82 

4.84 

4.88 

4.90 

4.91 

4.96 

4.99 

5.00 

5.04 

5.05 

5.08 

5.10 

5.11 

5.14 

5.15 

5.18 

5.19 

5.21 

5.29 

5.29 

5.35 

5.36 

5.38 

5.38 

5.42 

5.49 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.53 

5.57 

5.58 

5.58 

5.61 

5.61 

5.66 

5.67 

5.69 

5.72 

5.74 

5.80 

5.85 

5.86 

5.87 

5.88 

5.92 

5.92 

5.95 

5.99 

6.00 

6.02 

6.03 

6.04 

6.06 

6.11 

6.16 

6.17 

6.17 

6.18 

6.23 

6.25 

6.28 

6.36 

6.39 
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City 


Larkspur 

Berkeley 

Santa  Maria 

Fresno  City 

Turlock 

Vallejo 

Bell 

Novato 

Rialto 

Menlo  Park 

Los  Banos 

Campbell 

Livingston 

Chowchilla 

Bakersfield 

Livermore 

Seaside 

San  Joaquin 

Sonoma  City 

Gridley 

Redding 

Downey 

Banning 

Fairfax 

Portola 

Mt.  Shasta.-- 

San  Dimas 

Nevada  City 

Areata 

Ripon 

Hillsborough 

Redondo  Beach 

Hawthorne 

San  Mateo 

Shaf  ter 

Rocklin 

San  Gabriel 

Healdsburg 

Sierra  Madre 

Imperial  Beach 

Milpitas 

Eureka 

Fontana 

Brawley 

Santa  Ana 

Porterville 

Amador  City 

San  Juan  Capistrano 

Corte  Madera 

Ontario 

Oxnard 

Oroville 

Ojai 

Greenfield 

Gilroy 

Bell  Gardens 

Pinole 

Paramount 

Buena  Park 

Mill  Valley 

Wasco 

Salinas 

El  Paso  de  Robles 

Newman 

Atherton 

Inglewood 

Taft 

Arroyo  Grande 

San  Juan  Bautista 

Corona 

Industry 

Westmorland 

Pico  Rivera 

Signal  Hill 

Fairfield 

Fort  Bragg 

Ceres 

Culver  City 

Colfax 


County 


Marin 

Alameda 

Santa  Barbara  - . 

Fresno 

Stanislaus 

Solano 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

San  Bernardino 

San  Mateo 

Merced 

Santa  Clara 

Merced 

Madera 

Kern 

Alameda 

Monterey 

Fresno 

Sonoma 

Butte 

Shasta 

Los  Angeles 

Riverside 

Marin 

Plumas 

Siskiyou 

Los  Angeles 

Nevada 

Humboldt 

San  Joaquin 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Kern 

Placer 

Los  Angeles 

Sonoma 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Santa  Clara 

Humboldt 

San  Bernardino. 

Imperial 

Orange 

Tulare 

Amador 

Orange 

Marin 

San  Bernardino. 

Ventura 

Butte 

Ventura 

Monterey 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Marin 

Kern 

Monterey 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Stanislaus 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Kern 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Benito 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Solano 

Mendocino 

Stanislaus 

Los  Angeles 

Placer 


Amount 


21,950 

671,721 

143,200 

758,590 

47,588 

218,056 

67,049 

25,670 

63,701 

76,972 

32,577 

57,664 

9,442 

16,177 

444,327 

70,929 

55,980 

3,418 

14,519 

21,779 

133,188 

243,520 

37,430 

19,433 

6,698 

10,672 

14,536 

10,462 

35,350 

8,110 

39,702 

239,837 

204,460 

383,703 

18,545 

4,636 

113,717 

27,908 

38,168 

38,679 

38,771 

177,881 

62,122 

71,257 

615,450 

63,110 

420 

6,927 

26,245 

204,922 

213,400 

73,102 

24,034 

7.399 

39,212 

34,556 

25,375 

79,395 

219,749 

62,296 

24,272 

236,064 

44,611 

11,652 

26,387 

454,373 

27,449 

20,642 

4,091 

7,618 

49,155 

4,805 

104,010 

58,474 

87,890 

24,254 

15,344 

328,632 

5,031 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


6.42 
6.46 
6.48 
6.49 
6.49 
6.51 
6.51 
6.54 
6.55 
6.60 
6.63 
6.63 
6.65 
6.70 
6.72 
6.73 
6.78 
6.81 
6.87 
6.88 
6.90 
6.90 
6.91 
6.93 
6.95 
6.96 
6.98 
7.04 
7.05 
7.07 
7.08 
7.08 
7.09 
7.12 
7.13 
7.13 
7.15 
7.15 
7.18 
7.18 
7.21 
7.23 
7.28 
7.29 
7.32 
7.35 
7.38 
7.41 
7.42 
7.42 
7.42 
7.43 
7.49 
7.51 
7.52 
"  66 
7.84 
7.86 
7.87 
7.97 
7.98 
7.99 
8.06 
8.10 
8.19 
8.19 
8.20 
8.25 
8.28 
8.30 
8.30 
8.31 
8.34 
8.36 
8.36 
8.41 
8.43 
8.43 
8.49 


3.33 
6.03 
5.34 
5.36 
5.20 
3.58 
3.44 
1.26 
3.17 
2.83 
5.27 
3.99 
3.85 
3.57 
7.13 
3.69 
2.89 
3.88 
4.80 
6.51 

10.42 
2.69 
3.46 
3.34 
3.57 
5.03 
2.03 
4.44 
6.75 
4.25 
5.25 
5.10 
5.87 
5.49 
4.03 
3.10 
5.04 
5.79 
3.72 
2.17 
3.85 
6.32 
4.14 
5.18 
5.40 
7.19 
2.07 
3.74 
4.10 
4.09 
5.21 

10.58 
5.34 
4.40 
5.02 
1.24 
3.59 
2.91 


4.19 
5.66 
3.37 
7.56 
6.68 
5.42 
3.39 
5.84 
7.18 
6.27 
3.91 
6.57 

63.18 
3.42 
2.11 

12.63 
4.86 
5.47 
3.42 

10.21 
5.49 


King 

Kerman 

Newark 

Bishop 

El  Monte 

Grass  Valley 

Barstow 

Colusa 

Selma 

Angels 

Sebastopol 

Visalia 

Live  Oak 

Crescent  City 

Manhattan  Beach 

Redlands 

San  Carlos 

Coachella 

Maricopa 

Vacaville 

McFarland 

La  Habra 

Calexico 

San  Jacinto 

Garden  Grove 

Escondido 

Petaluma 

Brea 

Duarte 

Claremont 

Brentwood 

Madera  City 

Newport  Beach 

Ar  vin 

Monterey 

Palm  Springs 

Anderson 

Pismo  Beach 

San  Pablo 

Lompoc 

San  Bernardino 

Fremont 

Stanton 

Napa 

Dos  Palos 

Willits -    

Indio 

Los  Angeles 

Sand  City 

Martinez 

Emeryville 

Gonzales 

Chico 

Walnut  Creek 

Upland 

Soledad 

Carmel-by-the-Sea — 

San  Clemente 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Tustin 

Woodside 

Yreka 

Beaumont 

La  Puente 

Elsinore 

Folsom.-    

Farmers  ville 

Laguna  Beach 

Los  Gatos 

Red  Bluff 

Tulelake 

St.  Helena 

Santa  Monica 

Susanville 

Huron 

Hanford 

Placerville 

Palos  Verdes  Estates. 
Blythe 


Monterey 

Fresno 

Alameda 

Inyo 

Los  Angeles 

Nevada 

San  Bernardino 

Colusa 

Fresno 

Calaveras 

Sonoma 

Tulare 

Sutter 

Del  Norte 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino 

San  Mateo 

Riverside 

Kern 

Solano 

Kern 

Orange 

Imperial 

Riverside 

Orange 

San  Diego 

Sonoma 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa  -  . . 

Madera 

Orange 

Kern 

Monterey 

Riverside 

Shasta 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Contra  Costa 

Santa  Barbara  - . 
San  Bernardino 

Alameda 

Orange 

Napa 

Merced 

Mendocino 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

Contra  Costa 

Alameda 

Monterey 

Butte 

Contra  Costa 

Pan  Bernardino 

Monterey 

Monterey 

Orange 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Orange 

San  Mateo 

Siskiyou 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Tulare 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Tehama 

Siskiyou 

Napa 

Los  Angeles 

Lassen 

Fresno 

Kings 

El  Dorado 

Los  Angeles 

Riverside 


Amount 


18,694 

10,943 

54,713 

23,530 

194,253 

31,502 

55,705 

5,768 

31,745 

5,768 

28,022 

143,102 

8,484 

29,174 

166,170 

177,122 

127,448 

17,852 

2,084 

57,951 

9,555 

137,941 

67,555 

16,489 

344,177 

138.337 

85,245 

58,276 

38,343 

77,789 

9,176 

80,997 

367,474 

9,926 

209,173 

313,202 

16,499 

16,320 

77,200 

120,536 

703,870 

208,767 

53,569 

172,537 

16,205 

24,362 

79,589 

24,953,351 

2,343 

114,298 

90,432 

10,269 

147,758 

135,433 

113,776 

13,935 

47,652 

110,937 

157,804 

22,088 

10,336 

31,101 

26,434 

74,126 

17,254 

32,065 

:.,018 

140,816 

89,577 

55,406 

8,410 

19.768 

1 ,000,238 

27,579 

8,797 

131,202 

54,039 

78,269 

51,279 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


8.54 

8.57 

8.58 

8.58 

8.59 

8.64 

8.68 

8.68 

8.68 

8.68 

8.72 

8.75 

8.76 

8.79 

8.79 

8.80 

8.82 

8.83 

8.84 

8.89 

8.92 

9.00 

9.02 

9.05 

9.09 

9.12 

9.20 

9.20 

9.26 

9.28 

9.30 

9.33 

9.34 

9.35 

9.40 

9.42 

9.45 

9.45 

9.45 

9.57 

9.63 

9.71 

9.71 

9.72 

9.72 

9.75 

9.82 

9.82 

9.82 

9.87 

9.96 

10.07 

10.14 

10.17 

10.17 

10.18 

10.19 

10.23 

10.27 

10.29 

10.31 

10.38 

10.38 

10.44 

10.53 

10.53 

10.61 

10.65 

10.67 

10.73 

10.76 

10.85 

10.88 

10.89 

10.91 

10.95 

11.03 

11.09 

1 1 .  01) 


Per 

capita 


6.36 
5.55 
3.67 
8.18 
5.88 
6.46 
4.53 
1.63 
4.57 
5.15 

10.14 
8.41 
3.72 
9.86 
4.89 
6.24 
5.58 
3.19 
2.35 
4.93 
2.59 
4.56 
8.45 
6.44 
3.43 
6.39 
6.07 
5.89 
2.74 
5.65 
4.20 
5.61 

12.49 
1.82 
9.24 

19.09 
3.49 

'9.19 
3.57 
7.30 
7.64 
3.62 
4.13 
7.56 
7.99 
7.14 
7.23 
9.65 
4.50 

11.90 

33 .  66 
4.80 
9.83 

13.28 
6.23 
4.91 

10.40 

11.61 
7.06 

10.44 
2.50 
6.53 
5.96 
2.79 
7.09 
6.54 
1.65 

14.08 
8.65 
7.38 
8.85 
7.26 

12.01 
4.92 
6.93 

11.26 

12.17 
7.48 
8.51 
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Merced 

Grover  City 

Marysville 

Fortuna 

Lakeport 

Beverly  Hills 

Gait 

Belmont 

Millbrae 

Costa  Mesa 

Santa  Rosa 

Dairyland 

La  Mirada 

Firebaugh 

Del  Mar 

Parlier 

Calistoga 

Westminster 

Lemoore 

Delano 

San  Bruno 

Auburn 

Mendota 

Lawndale 

Modesto 

Point  Arena 

Hermosa  Beach- 

Jackson 

Clovis 

Huntington  Park 


County 


Merced 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Yuba 

Humboldt 

Lake 

Los  Angeles 

Sacramento 

San  Mateo 

San  Mateo 

Orange 

Sonoma 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

San  Diego 

Fresno 

Napa 

Orange 

Kings 

Kern 

San  Mateo 

Placer 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Stanislaus 

Mendocino 

Los  Angeles 

Amador 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 


Amount, 


191,032 
18,914 

121,631 
26,727 
21,184 

728,350 

7,541 

67,641 

105,760 

271,710 

359,328 
6,035 
69,301 
15,230 
17,678 
7,029 
15,190 

156,459 
28,949 
90,298 

194,241 
55,087 
14,045 
59,915 

535,026 
3,183 

143,042 
15,186 
52,999 

339,770 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


11.22 
11.28 
11.32 
11.37 
11.42 
11.43 
11.48 
11.64 
11.67 
11.70 
11.79 
11.86 
11.90 
11.91 
12.06 
12.15 
12.26 
12.26 
12.27 
12.28 
12.39 
12.62 
12.84 
12.94 
12.97 
13.24 
13.44 
13.49 
13.51 
13.65 


Per 

capita 


9.11 
3.33 

12.73 
7.58 
9.19 

23.63 
4.03 
4.22 
6.66 
5.35 

11.57 
9.70 
3.08 
7.35 
5.65 
5.14 

10.03 
4.44 
9.04 
7.57 
6.09 
9.86 
4.53 
2.75 

13.96 
5.34 
8.87 
8.19 
6.83 

11.35 


City 


Hemet 

Montclair 

Placentia 

Sonora 

A  valon 

Dairy  Valley 

Cudahy 

Guadalupe 

Villa  Park 

Alviso 

Rolling  Hills  Estates 

Sausalito 

Half  Moon  Bay 

Cupertino 

Bradbury 

Los  Alamitos 

Baldwin  Park 

Orange 

Los  Altos  Hills 

El  Cerrito 

Cypress 

Monte  Sereno 

Huntington  Beach 

Artesia 

Seal  Beach 

Gardena 

Capitola 

Colma 

Cabazon 

Walnut 


County 


Riverside 

San  Bernardino 

Orange 

Tuolumne 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 1 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Contra  Costa. _ 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Cruz 

San  Mateo 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 


Amount 


60,241 

81,082 

43,840 

31,123 

38,406 

27,933 

29,836 

17,466 

1,222 

11,184 

25,236 

74,222 

15,736 

58,096 

6,160 

37,528 

157,205 

506,848 

22,242 

454,665 

78,740 

6,535 

709,278 

66,155 

153,174 

623,647 

23,221 

16,718 

12,124 

24,538 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue 


13.66 
13.71 
13.90 
13.90 
14.16 
14.33 
14.35 
14.85 
15.11 
15.59 
15.47 
15.87 
16.13 
16.82 
17.01 
17.09 
17.88 
19.48 
20.02 
20.07 
20.14 
20.96 
21.26 
21.50 
23.35 
29.18 
30.03 
30.10 
31.70 
41.63 


Per 

capita 


11.12 

4.94 

6.28 

10.48 

25.00 

7.96 

2.66 

6.68 

.89 

9.52 

5.98 

13.92 

8.04 

9.76 

9.96 

8.70 

4.25 

13.92 

6.40 

17.87 

19.20 

3.61 

28.71 

30.76 

21.90 

15.51 

11.48 

33.43 

24.34 

26.27 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percent  of  total  revenue. 


SOURCE :  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Cities  of  California,   1961-62, 
Sacramento,  calculated. 


amounted  to  9.82  percent  of  total  revenue  in  1961- 
62.83 

Commerce,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  derived  only 
0.39  percent  (four-tenths  of  1  percent)  of  its  total 
revenue  from  the  business  license  tax.  At  the  same 
time  that  city  collected  no  revenue  from  secured  and 
unsecured  property  tax  levies  (as  shown  in  Table  54, 
above).  In  that  same  year  85.54  percent  of  its  total 
revenue  came  from  the  sales  tax. 

The  City  of  Industry  in  Los  Angeles  County  showed 
approximately  the  same  pattern  in  that  8.3  percent 
of  its  total  revenue  came  from  business  license  taxes, 
and  none  of  its  revenue  came  from  secured  and  un- 
secured property  tax  levies,  with  76.79  percent  of  its 
total  revenue  coming  from  the  sales  tax.  The  City  of 
Vernon,  another  industrial  city,  received  only  4.62 
percent  from  business  license  taxes,  12.18  percent 
from  secured  and  unsecured  property  tax  levies,  and 
70.6  percent  of  its  revenue  from  the  sales  tax. 

The  table  indicates  that  the  revenue  obtained  by 
cities  from  licenses  and  permits  ranges  from  those  few 
cities  receiving  no  revenue  from  this  source  to  cities 


«  There  are  certain  differences  in  definition  of  business  license 
taxes  in  the  figures  shown,  hut  they  are  close  enough  to  be 
useful  here  as  a  rule-of-thumb  measure. 


receiving  20  percent  of  their  total  revenue  from  this 
source.  Only  two  cities  had  no  revenue  from  this 
source,  Hercules  in  Contra  Costa  County,  and  Hidden 
Hills  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

A  total  of  12  cities  had  more  than  20  percent  of 
total  revenue  from  licenses  and  permits.  Most  of  the 
industrial  cities  fall  to  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  raising 
little  revenue  from  this  source.  Similarly,  the  residen- 
tial communities  raise  little  from  this  source. 

One  suggestion  is  that  industrial  communities  do 
not  use  this  source  of  revenue  because  it  is  difficult 
for  businesses  to  pass  this  source  of  revenue  forward. 
Since  this  tax  must  be  borne  by  the  business  unit  it  is 
not  widely  used.  Businesses,  similarly,  do  not  prefer 
property  taxes.  They  would  rather  limit  services  and 
rely  on  the  sales  tax  since  the  sales  tax  is  borne  by  the 
purchaser  not  the  seller.  These  generalizations,  while 
yet  hypotheses,  are  derived  from  the  observed  figures. 
It  is  usually  easy  for  industrial  communities  to  avoid 
services  because  the  population  is  usually  low. 
Further,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  usually  easy  for  in- 
dustrial cities  to  avoid  property  and  license  taxes. 

It  appears  from  Table  60  that  cities  using  the 
license  and  permit  as  a  significant  revenue  source  are 
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the  mixed  residential-commercial  cities  such  as  San 
Bernardino,  Crescent  City,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  Susan- 
ville,  Beverly  Hills,  and  Los  Angeles.  This  statement, 
however,  is  applicable  to  most  cities  in  the  state  since 
most  are  of  the  residential-commercial-industrial  or 
the  residential-commercial-institutional  grouping.  Los 
Angeles  is  a  good  example  of  the  former  type  city, 
and  Berkeley  or  Sacramento  is  a  good  example  of  the 
latter.  Los  Angeles  developed  9.82  percent  of  its  total 
revenue  from  the  license  and  permit  device.  Sacra- 
mento developed  5.11  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from 
this  device,  and  Berkeley  developed  6.46  percent  from 
this  revenue  source. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  residential  cities,  such  as 
Piedmont,  in  Alameda  County,  developed  relatively 
Little  revenue  from  this  source.  The  reason  is  that  the 
residential  cities  have  little  in  the  way  of  an  appro- 
priate economic  base  that  would  generate  much  in 
the  way  of  license  or  permit  revenues.  Piedmont,  for 
example,  developed  only  1.98  percent  of  total  revenue 
from  licenses  and  permits. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  there  appears  to  be  three 
types  of  cities  in  California : 

I.  Industrial  cities. 

II.  Residential  cities. 

III.  Residential-comercial-industrial  cities. 

This,  now,  stands  as  a  hypothesis  that  cannot  be 
definitely  proved.  Proof  would  depend  upon  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  economic  base  and  of  the  population,  social, 
and  economic  characteristics  of  the  city.  If  the  study 
were  continued  to  permit  examination  of  the  units  of 
government  using  the  necessary  social-economic  data, 
t  would  be  possible  to  determine  the  economic  and 
social  character  of  a  city,  county,  or  other  regional 
unit  within  the  state.  Further,  it  would  be  possible  to 
examine  the  expenditure  needs,  and  revenue  charac- 
teristics of  the  unit  of  government. 

Even  though  the  assertion  cannot  be  proven  now, 
t  is  quite  clear  that  these  differences  in  local  units 
)f  government  do  exist.  Cities  and  counties  and  spe- 
;ial  district  areas  (considered  below)  demonstrate 
iignificant  differences  in  their  ability  to  raise  different 
types  of  revenue,  and  do  demonstrate  significant  dif- 
ferences in  their  expenditure  patterns.  The  present 
analysis  makes  these  differences  quite  clear.  The  pres- 
ent analysis  cannot  explain  why  these  differences  exist 
nor  the  trend  of  these  differences  over  time.  For  in- 
stance, differences  in  the  magnitude  of  fire  protec- 
tion, police  protection,  or  welfare  expenditures  in  par- 
ticular counties,  or  cities,  are  observed:  One  cannot 
yet  explain  why.  Absence  of  fire  protection  expendi- 


tures in  a  county  or  city  may  be  explained  by  the 
existence  of  numerous  special  fire  protection  districts. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  explained  by  the  absence 
of  fire  protection  for  the  residents  of  that  area. 

The  specific  conclusion  that  suggests  itself  in  this 
phase  of  the  study  is  that  industrial  cities  create  a 
favorable  tax  climate  for  themselves  by  limiting  ex- 
penditures and  by  relying  primarily  on  sales  taxes 
rather  than  on  property  taxes,  license  and  permit 
taxes,  or  charges  and  fees.  The  implication  is  that  the 
businesses  located  in  these  cities  are  not  burdened  by 
sales  taxes  because  they  are  usually  shifted  forward 
to  the  buyer  with  little  difficulty.  Further  the  sales 
tax  provides  adequate  revenues  for  these  industrial 
cities,  and  even  provides  a  revenue  surplus  for  the 
city  in  many  instances.  Thus  the  tax  burden  is  placed 
on  the  business  transaction  by  the  sales  tax,  and  thus 
the  tax  burden  on  the  business  location  (through  the 
property  tax,  or  license  tax,  or  charge  and  fee)  is 
definitely  limited.84 

CHARGES  AND  FEES 

City  charges  and  fees  may  be  divided  into  revenues 
that  accrue  to  the  city  general  fund  and  those  which 
are  tied  to  specific  functions.  They  range  from  charges 
against  municipally  owned  functions  leased,  rented, 
or  sold  to  the  public,  to  charges  for  specific  services.85 

Table  60  shows  the  percentage  of  total  city  revenue 
derived  from  charges  and  fees  by  the  cities  (incorpo- 
rated cities)  of  California  for  the  period  1961-62.  The 
first  column  indicates  the  name  of  the  city,  and  the 
second  column  shows  the  county  in  which  the  city  lies. 
The  third  column  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  de- 
rived from  charges  and  fees,  and  the  fourth  column 
shows  what  percent  of  a  city's  total  revenue  was  de- 
rived from  charges  and  fees.  The  table  is  ordered 
according  to  the  percent  of  total  revenue  derived  from 
charges  and  fees. 

One  of  the  important  points  illustrated  by  the  table 
is  that  the  revenue  obtained  by  cities  from  charges 
and  fees  is  uniquely  a  local  imposition.  The  diversity 
in  the  importance  of  charges  and  fees  as  a  source  of 
revenue  stems  from  this  fact.  These  revenues,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  depend  upon  the  activities  of  the  county 
assessor  as  does  the  property  tax  in  most  instances, 
nor  do  they  depend  upon  the  Legislature's  activities 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sales  tax. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  the  cities  in  California 
ranged  all  the  way  from  Etna  in  Siskiyou  County 


84  Cf.  Davisson,  William  I.,  and  Beechert,  Edward  D.,  "Business 

Climate   and   Industrial   Location   in   California,"    California 
Management  Review,  Winter,  1964. 

85  For  a  definition  and  detailed  indication  of  the  types  of  charges 

and  fees  see  Appendix  7. 
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TABLE  60 

CITY  CHARGES  AND   FEES 

Percent  of  Total  Revenue  1961-1962 


City 


Etna 

Amador 

Villa  Park 

Hercules 

South  El  Monte 

Del  Mar 

Industry 

Arvin 

Sand  City 

drover  City 

Maricopa 

Fort  Jones 

Rosemead 

Brentwood 

Vernon 

Plymouth 

Farmersville 

Colma 

Mc  Farland 

Ross 

Half  Moon  Bay 

Bell  Garden 

Irwindale 

El  Segundo 

Temple  City 

Hidden  Hills 

Emeryville 

Woodside 

Pleasant  Hill 

Sonora 

Bell 

Colfax 

Nova  to 

Baldwin  Park 

Firebaugh 

Calipatria 

Point  Arena 

Norwalk 

Dairy  Valley 

Stanton 

Atherton 

Greenfield 

Marysville 

El  Cerrito 

Albany 

Coachella 

Carmel-by-the-Sea_  _ 

Signal  Hill 

Willits 

La  Puente 

Belvedere 

Dairyland 

Lakewood 

Piedmont 

Tehama 

Rolling  Hills  Estates 

Kl  Cajon 

(  ludahy 

La  Mirada 

Ferndale 

Willows   

Fairfax 

Susanville 

I  'rilnzon 

Angels 

Escalon__     

Paramount 

Rolling  Hills 
Santa  Paula 

Sausalito       

Pico  Rivera 

San  Marino  . 

Montclair 

Daly  City 

Bakersfield 

I  luntington  Park   . . 

Commerce 

Maywood 

Newark 

Selma 


County 


Siskiyou 

Amador 

Orange 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Kern.  . 

Monterey 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Kern 

Siskiyou 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angeles 

Amador 

Tulare 

San  Mateo 

Kern 

Marin 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angelea 

Alameda 

San  Mateo 

Contra  Costa 

Tuolumne 

Los  Angeles 

Placer 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Imperial 

Mendocino 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

San  Mateo 

Monterey 

Yuba.. 
Contra  Costa.  - 

Alameda 

Riverside 

Monterey 

Los  Angeles . 

Mendocino 

Los  Angeles 

Marin . 

Orange . 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Tehama 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles. . 

Humboldt 

Glenn 

Marin 

Lassen 

Riverside 

Calaveras 

San  Joaquin    _ . 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Ventura 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 
San  Bernardino. 
San  Mateo.-  .  _. 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles.    . 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Fresno . 


Amount 


$5 

.02 

86 

.02 

48 

.03 

653 

.10 

123 

.11 

32 

.13 

294 

.16 

48 

.20 

68 

.27 

1,500 

.31 

338 

.32 

12,591 

.39 

85 

.46 

259 

.53 

300 

.54 

609 

.54 

659 

.57 

674 

.67 

3,157 

.68 

3,913 

.68 

17,344 

.68 

4,876 

.73 

50 

.74 

7,151 

.77 

877 

.86 

1,724 

.99 

2,430 

1.06 

11,658 

1.10 

680 

1.13 

7,425 

1.15 

10,726 

1.19 

1,624 

1.26 

2,066 

1.30 

318 

1.32 

35,490 

1.52 

3,057 

1.56 

8,842 

1.59 

5,370 

1.65 

1,654 

1.66 

18,491 

1.66 

26,351 

1.86 

16,124 

1.97 

4,046 

1.97 

9,641 

2.03 

14,680 

2.06 

5,265 

2.07 

15,077 

2.08 

5,096 

2.09 

1,080 

2.12 

49,235 

2.15 

18,120 

2.18 

156 

2.24 

3,690 

2.25 

55,408 

2.28 

4,865 

2.33 

14,211 

2.42 

1,642 

2.43 

6,119 

2.47 

7,043 

2.48 

6,398 

2.50 

967 

2.52 

1,699 

2.55 

3,873 

2.71 

21,310 

2.72 

2,504 

2.78 

19,750 

2.78 

13,22!) 

2.79 

38,619 

3 .  05 

41,618 

3.22 

19, 600 

3 .  29 

65,819 

3.42 

231,405 

3.46 

87,245 

3.48 

1 1 1 ,987 

3.52 

28,031 

3 .  52 

23,124 

3 .  59 

13,420 

3 .  65 

Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


City 


Chula  Vista 

Walnut 

Tustin 

Capitola 

Patterson 

Downey 

Trinidad 

El  Paso  De  Robles.. 

Rio  Vista 

Artesia 

Guadalupe 

Santa  Fe  Springs 

L'nion  City 

Gardena 

Arroyo  Grande 

Oakland 

Corte  Madera 

Rocklin 

Culver  City 

Santa  Ana 

Livermore 

Arcadia 

Seaside 

Newman 

Soledad 

Jackson 

San  Anselmo 

Freemont 

Redondo  Beach 

Barstow 

Auburn 

Los  Gatos.    

Garden  Grove 

Menlo  Park    

Del  Rey  Oaks 

Saratoga 

San  Mateo. 

Seal  Beach 

Chico-  _    

Oroville 

King 

Stockton 

Martinez 

Palos  Verdes  Estates . 

San  Luis  Obispo 

El  Monte 

Riverbank 

La  Mesa 

Richmond 

Compton 

Bradbury 

Burlingame.  - 

Gonzales 

Santa  Barbara 

Petaluma 

San  Rafael 

Walnut  Creek 

Sou tli  San  Francisco. 

Ripon   

Buena  Park 

Taft 

Beverly  Hills 

Larkspur 

Carlsbad 

West  Covina 

Hillsborough 

Monte  Sereno 

Gilroy 

Yreka  City 

San  Leandro 

Redwood  City 

Grass  Valley 

Millbrae 

Los  Altos  Hills 

St.  Helena 

Fresno 

Rialto 

Gait 

Orland 

Bellflowcr 


County 


San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Santa  Cruz 

Stanislaus 

Los  Angeles 

Humboldt 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Solano 

Los  Angeles.-  ._ 
Santa  Barbara.  „ 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Alameda 

Marin 

Placer 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

Stanislaus 

Monterey 

Amador 

Marin 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino. 

Placer 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

San  Mateo 

Monterey 

Santa  Clara 

San  Mateo 

Orange 

Butte 

Butte 

Monterey 

San  Joaquin 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Los  Angeles 

Stanislaus 

San  Diego 

Contra  Costa 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Monterey 

Santa  Barbara.  - 

Sonoma 

Marin 

Contra  Costa 

San  Mateo 

San  Joaquin 

Orange 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Clara.    .. 

Siskiyou 

Alameda 

San  Mateo 

Nevada 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Napa 

Fresno 

San  Hcrnardino. 

Sacramento 

Glenn 

Los  Angeles 


Amount 


596,117 
2,220 
8,186 
2,954 
6,228 

135,793 
440 
22,788 
11,960 
13,339 
5,344 
58,383 
15,255 

100,783 
12,208 

,861,820 
18,686 
3,470 

215,637 

552,425 
59,483 

174,043 

48,579 

8,450 

8,208 

6,783 

41,798 

136,712 

214,751 
40,904 
28,045 
54,179 

250,946 

76,883 

4,431 

18,789 

368,145 
45,188 

101,265 
68,213 
15,541 

706,433 
84,412 
52,820 

116,044 

171,124 
12,661 

141,954 

604,341 

294,581 
2,919 

1 58,624 
8,331 

407,296 
77,363 

177,962 

114,199 

238,209 
10,059 

246,861 
29,674 

594,021 
32,461 
66,247 

260,766 

55,865 

3,097 

52,069 

30,197 

499,674 

334,148 
37,794 
94,523 
1 1 ,663 
19,138 

,232,406 

103,213 

6,981 

20,773 

166.470 
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City 


Hermosa  Beach 

Merced 

Salinas 

Placerville 

Hemet 

Concord 

La  Habra 

Escondido 

Newport  Beach — 

San  Carlos 

Nevada  City 

Imperial  Beach — 

Livingston 

Williams 

Torrance 

Shafter 

Tulelake 

San  Fernando 

Sonoma 

Red  Bluff 

Santa  Rosa 

Mill  Valley 

San  Francisco 

Fort  Bragg 

Wasco 

Brea 

Corona 

Dinuba 

San  Juan  Bautista 

Fowler 

San  Dimas 

South  Gate 

Inglewood 

San  Gabriel 

Monterey 

Ojai 

Tehachapi 

Laguna  Beach 

Sebastopol 

Sutter  Creek 

Monterey  Park  — 

Suisun  City 

Fortuna 

Westmorland 

Covina 

El  Centro 

Mendota 

Hay  ward 

Morgan  Hill 

Port  Hueneine 

lone 

Elsinore 

Blythe 

Alturas 

Huron 

Calexico 

Sierra  Madre 

Uixon 

Dunsmuir 

Bishop 

Fillmore 

Montebello 

Palm  Springs 

Costa  Mesa 

Los  Angeles 

Hollister 

Santa  Monica 

Ceres 

Calistoga 

Live  Oak 

Pacifica 

Reedley 

Portola 

Hanf  ord 

Indio 

Isleton 

Lakeport 

Anderson 

Vacaville 

Fullerton 


County 


Los  Angeles.- 

Merced 

Monterey 

El  Dorado 

Riverside 

Contra  Costa. 

Orange 

San  Diego 

Orange 

San  Mateo 

Nevada 

San  Diego 

Merced 

Colusa 

Los  Angeles.. 

Kern 

Siskiyou 

Los  Angeles  _. 

Sonoma 

Tehama 

Sonoma 

Marin 

San  Francisco 

Mendocino 

Kern 

Orange 

Riverside 

Tulare 

San  Benito 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles. . 
Los  Angeles  -. 
Los  Angeles.  . 
Los  Angeles... 

Monterey 

Ventura 

Kern 

Orange 

Sonoma 

Amador 

Los  Angeles.  . 

Solano 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles.- 

Imperial 

Fresno 

Alameda 

Santa  Clara.  _ 

Ventura 

Amador 

Riverside 

Riverside 

Modoc 

Fresno 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles  .  . 

Solano 

Siskiyou 

Inyo 

Ventura 

Los  Angeles. .. 

Riverside 

Orange 

Los  Angeles. .. 

San  Benito 

Los  Angeles. _. 

Stanislaus 

Napa 

Sutter 

San  Mateo 

Fresno 

Plumas 

Kings 

Riverside 

.Sacramento 

Lake 

Shasta 

Solano 

Orange 


Amount 


$114 

184 

320 

53 

48 

248 

168 

168 

438 

161 

16 

61 

16 

12 

802 

29 

9 

165 

24 

62 

367 

95 

22,527 

35 

36 

78 

130 

40 

6 

13 

26 

439 

704 

204 

287 

41 

20 

172 

42 

8 

335 

14 

32 

8 

261 

221 

15 

661 

34 

48 


23 

67 

25 

11 

111 

79 

40 

27 

41 

37 

411 

508 

359 

39,808 

62 

1,452 

28, 

19, 

15 

170 

56, 

15 

196 

132 

12 

30 

28, 

108, 

962 


847 
560 
685 
245 
198 
844 
956 
1 25 
.".-11 
774 
812 
105 
132 
320 
886 
735 
,033 
487 
145 
085 
168 
,278 
757 
398 
,799 
528 
793 
,926 
142 
,545 
179 
,804 
,208 
,830 
,969 
,744 
,757 
,631 
,908 
,628 
,581 
,214 
,443 
,022 
,788 
,417 
,485 
,878 
286 
010 
435 
862 
487 
716 
932 
494 
260 
254 
288 
496 
979 
164 
826 
633 
329 
730 
464 
763 
697 
425 
656 
398 
505 
117 
874 
746 
553 
950 
812 
948 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


City 


10.75 
10.80 
10.83 
10.86 
10.88 
10.94 
11.03 
11.04 
11.10 
11.17 
11.29 
11.31 
11.34 
11.34 
11.36 
11.43 
11.53 
11.55 
11.55 
11.97 
12.00 
12.15 
12.20 
12.24 
12.27 
12.35 
12.36 
12.40 
12.42 
12.47 
12.56 
12.62 
12.64 
12.85 
12.88 
12.96 
12.98 
13.00 
13.31 
13.56 
13.72 
13.76 
13.79 
13.87 
13.92 
14.09 
14.13 
14.15 
14.18 
14.45 
14.46 
14.54 
14.57 
14.69 
14.79 
14.86 
14.87 
14.95 
15.00 
15.12 
15.17 
15.18 
15.26 
15.41 
15.60 
15.66 
15.73 
15.78 
15.88 
15.91 
16.06 
16.07 
16.09 
16.34 
16.37 
16.40 
16.46 
16.57 
16.66 
16.79 


Modesto 

Alhambra 

Manteca 

Pomona 

Corcoran 

Berkeley 

Visalia 

Crescent  City 

Glendora 

Davis 

Turlock 

Gustine  City 

Dos  Palos 

Herman 

Folsom 

Monrovia 

Lindsay 

San  Bruno 

Imperial 

Porterville 

Beaumont 

Upland 

Sacramento 

Woodland 

Parlier 

Oxnard 

Vallejo 

Delano 

Hawthorne 

San  Bernardino 

Napa 

San  Juan  Capistrano. 

Whittier 

Belmont 

Orange 

Milpitas 

Eureka 

Los  Alamitos 

Manhattan  Beach 

North  Sacramento 

Montague 

Redlands 

Exeter 

Huntington  Beach 

Ontario 

National  City 

Perris 

Los  Banos 

Pinole 

San  Buenaventura 

Mt.  Shasta 

Westminster 

Winters 

Fairfield 

Long  Beach 

Lynwood 

Colusa 

Tracy 

Clovis 

Chowchilla  —  i 

Claremont 

Kings  burg 

Los  Altos 

South  Pasadena 

Madera 

Lawndale 

Burbank 

Corning 

Atwater 

Lemoore 

Oceanside 

Weed 

Wheatland 

Yuba  City 

San  Jacinto 

Tulare 

Lincoln 

Areata 

Banning 

Pasadena 


County 


Stanislaus 

Los  Angeles 

San  Joaquin 

Los  Angeles 

Kings 

Alameda 

Tulare 

Del  Norte 

Los  Angeles 

Yolo 

Stanislaus 

Merced 

Merced 

Fresno . 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

Tulare 

San  Mateo 

Imperial 

Tulare 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino  . 

Sacramento 

Yolo 

Fresno 

Ventura 

Solano 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino. 

Napa 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Humboldt 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Sacramento 

Siskiyou 

San  Bernardino. 

Tulare 

Orange 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

Riverside 

Merced 

Contra  Costa 

Ventura 

Siskiyou 

Orange 

Yolo 

Solano 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Colusa 

San  Joaquin 

Fresno 

Madera 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Tehama 

Merced 

Kings 

San  Diego 

Siskiyou 

Yuba 

Sutter 

Riverside 

Tulare 

Placer 

Humboldt 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 


Amount 


$694,736 
773,673 
101,103 
952,737 

56,061 

1,807,422 

286,954 

58,240 
210,512 
120,024 
131,992 

30,935 

30,815 

23,697 

56,458 
438,030 

64,137 
293,215 

38,930 
162,612 

48,371 

212,928 

3,310,097 

213,716 

11,188 
554,633 
649,478 
142,932 
559,802 
1,432,390 
348,973 

18,430 
792,570 
115,451 
554,359 
107,358 
491,994 

44,868 

389,173 

197,595 

7,485 

416,982 

50,482 
702,881 
576,774 
492,343 

38,310 
104,358 

69,168 
602,354 

33,037 
275,962 

23,285 

231,489 

7,799,084 

366,676 

62,540 
210,179 

89,149 

55,158 
192,490 

52,201 
298,860 
384,756 
204,647 
109,112 
2,298,661 

48,840 
115,972 

56,264 

059,366 

31,687 

11,647 

220,357 

44,913 

264,478 

48,096 

124,499 

134,641 

3,295,191 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


16.81 

17.00 

17.00 

17.13 

17.20 

17.34 

17.50 

17.53 

17.59 

17.95 

17.98 

18.39 

18.46 

18.51 

18.52 

18.57 

18.59 

18.66 

18.89 

18.91 

18.97 

18.99 

19.01 

19.14 

19.18 

19.25 

19.36 

19.39 

19.39 

19.58 

19.61 

19.71 

19.74 

19.84 

19.85 

19.94 

19.95 

20.41 

20.53 

20.61 

20.67 

20.67 

20.68 

21.03 

21.16 

21.17 

21.17 

21.21 

21.33 

21.54 

21.55 

21.57 

21.91 

21.98 

22.00 

22.28 

22.52 

22.56 

22.73 

22.83 

22.91 

23.14 

23.45 

23.49 

23.54 

23.55 

23.65 

23.66 

23 .  78 

23.81 

23.92 

23.94 

24.26 

24.48 

24.60 

24.69 

24.70 

24.81 

24.84 

25.06 


7 — L-3454 
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City 
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TABLE  60-Continued 

CITY  CHARGES  AND   FEES 

Percent  of  Total  Revenue  1961-1962 


Dorris 

Avalon 

Pismo  Beach — 

San  Pablo 

San  Diego 

Fontana 

Campbell 

Brawley 

Glendale 

Duarte 

Antioch 

Santa  Cruz 

San  Jose 

Cypress 

La  Verne 

Mountain  View 

Placentia 

Oakdale 

Holtville 

San  Clemente.- 

Alviso 

Woodlake 

Azusa 

Redding 

Coronado 

Healdsburg 

Pittsburg 

Santa  Maria — 
Chino 


County 


Siskiyou 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Contra  Costa  — 

San  Diego 

San  Bernardino - 

Santa  Clara 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa  -  - 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

Stanislaus 

Imperial 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles 

Shasta 

San  Diego 

Sonoma 

Contra  Costa  _- 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
San  Bernardino 


Amount 


12 


$9,646 

68,571 

44,028 

209,508 

811,122 

219,594 

223,530 

253,613 

,687,390 

108,478 

341,206 

884,722 

,717,992 

107,468 

108,577 

,236,672 

89,563 

106,876 

73,829 

314,886 

21,064 

38,853 

525,159 

580,927 

413,834 

119,836 

400,565 

687,566 

204,007 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


25.24 
25.25 
25.45 
25.61 
25.63 
25.65 
25.66 
25.92 
26.09 
26.18 
26.52 
27.03 
27.34 
27.47 
28.08 
28.22 
28.36 
28.60 
28.87 
29.00 
29.35 
29.66 
30.05 
30.10 
30.49 
30.68 
30.80 
31.10 
31.14 


City 


Pacific  Grove 

Roseville 

Sanger 

Watson  ville 

Lompoc 

Anaheim 

Alameda 

Benicia 

Sunnyvale 

Riverside 

Cloverdale 

Ukiah 

Brisbane 

Cupertino 

Orange  Cove 

Needles 

Pleasanton 

Loyalton 

Lodi 

Fountain  Valley. 

Santa  Clara 

Gridley 

San  Joaquin 

Coalinga 

Colton 


Blue  Lake. 
Palo  Alto 


County 


Monterey 

Placer 

Fresno 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Barbara - 

Orange 

Alameda 

Solano 

Santa  Clara 

Riverside 

Sonoma 

Mendocino 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Fresno 

San  Bernardino 

Alameda 

Sierra 

San  Joaquin 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Butte 

Fresno 

Fresno 

San  Bernardino 

Butte 

Humboldt 

Santa  l^lara 


Amount 


$264,752 

632,433 

160,608 

477,414 

424,038 

3,456,462 

1,548,142 

163,089 

1,952,445 

2,568,960 

71,668 

298,287 

20,578 

126,217 

49,195 

132,326 

129,693 

15,668 

751,532 

62,324 

2,516,776 

130,019 

20,985 

190,183 

517,917 

30,83.5 

34,198 

3,497,317 


Percent 
of  total 
revenue1 


31.36 
31.45 
33.13 
33.52 
33 .  62 
33.93 
34.24 
34.49 
34.72 
34.92 
35.59 
36.31 
36.44 
36 .  53 
36.82 
37.08 
37.60 
38.77 
39.78 
40.49 
40.94 
41.02 
41.81 
41.98 
42.21 
45.82 
47.41 
49.94 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  percent  of  total  revenue. 


SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  CM 
Sacramento,  calculated. 


of  California,  1961-62, 


and  Amador  in  Amador  County  with  no  revenue  from 
charges  and  fees  to  Palo  Alto,  in  Santa  Clara  County 
with  49.04  percent  of  its  total  revenue  from  this 
source.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  obtained  15.60  per- 
cent of  its  revenue  from  charges  and  fees.  Los  Angeles 
obtained  5.3  percent  of  its  revenue  from  charges  and 
fees  in  1944-45,  and  8.2  percent  of  its  revenue  from 
charges  and  fees  in  1954-55. sc 

In  Table  61  the  city  charges  and  fees  for  1961-62 
are  shown  on  a  per  capita  basis.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  range  is  still  from  a  low  of  no  per  capita  charges 
and  fees  for  Etna  and  Amador,  to  a  high  of  $66.83 
collected  from  the  citizens  of  Palo  Alto. 

Quite  clearly  these  two  tables  indicate  that  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  cities  of  California  regarding 
the  imposition  of  charges  and  fees  and  their  use  as 
a  source  of  revenue.  Some  cities  place  no  burden  on 
their  citizens  from  this  source  and  raise  little  revenue 
from  charges  and  fees.  Other  cities  burden  their  resi- 
dents rather  heavily  in  that  they  collect  substantial 
amounts  of  money  from  charges  and  fees  measured 
both  by  per  capita  revenues  and  by  charge  and  fee 
revenue  as  a  percent  of  total  revenue. 


m  League    of    California    Cities,    Business    License    Taxes,    June, 
1957. 


It  is  noted  again  that  the  so-called  industrial  cities 
of  California,  including  Vernon,  City  of  Commerce, 
City  of  Industry,  Emeryville,  and  Pico  Rivera  ob- 
tained little  revenue  from  the  charge  and  fee.  Like- 
wise many  of  the  residential  cities  including  Hills- 
borough, Beverly  Hills,  Piedmont,  received  relatively 
Little  revenue  from  this  source.  One  suggestion  here 
again  is  that  the  industrial  cities  do  not  use  this  source 
since  it  would  directly  burden  industry  and  commerce 
in  a  manner  thai  would  make  it  difficult  for  industry 
to  shift  the  burden.  The  residential  cities  do  not  utilize 
this  source  of  revenue  in  its  present  form  because  of 
lack  of  a  suitable  revenue  base. 

If  one  assumes  that  19  percent  of  total  revenue 
from  charges  and  fees  represents  a  relatively  signifi- 
cant attempt  to  develop  revenue  from  a  local  source, 
then  approximately  one-third  of  the  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia are  making  a  real  and  imaginative  effort  to 
solve  their  revenue  problems  on  the  local  level.  Other 
cities  are  not  making  such  effort,  and  are  largely  rely- 
ing on  the  state  sales  tax,  or  federal  moneys,  or  other. 
The  staff  suggests  that  the  revenue  obtained  from 
charges  and  fees  is  a  reasonably  valid  indicator  of  the 
effort  that  cities  and  counties  are  making  to  solve  their 
revenue  problem. 
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TABLE  61 

CITY  CHARGES  AND   FEES 
1961-1962  Per  Capita 


City 


Amador 

Arvin 

Etna 

Villa  Park 

Del  Mar 

Hercules 

South  El  Monte 

Hidden  Hills 

Grover  City 

Pleasant  Hill 

Sand  City 

Maricopa 

Farmersville 

Rosemead 

Bell  Garden 

Temple  City 

Fort  Jones 

Brentwood 

McFarland 

Plymouth 

Woodside 

Ross 

Baldwin  Park 

Half  Moon  Bay 

Nova  to 

Norwalk 

Cudahy 

Point  Arena 

Ripon 

La  Puente 

Bell 

Tehama 

Colma 

La  Mirada 

Stanton 

Atherton 

Coachella 

Lakewood 

Colfax 

Firebaugh 

Paramount 

Pico  Rivera 

Calipatria 

Sonora 

Industry 

Dairy  Valley 

Rolling  Hills  Estates. 

Greenfield 

El  Cerrito 

Albany 

Susanville 

Ferndale 

Montclair 

Artesia 

El  Segundo 

Fairfax 

Saratoga 

Capitola 

Daly  City 

Willows 

ElCajon 

Santa  Paula 

Downey 

Rolling  Hills 

Angels 

Trinidad 

Willits 

Newark 

Piedmont 

Monte  Sereno 

Dairyland 

May  wood 


aelma 

Marysville 

Cabazon 

Chula  Vista 

Guadalupe 

Carmel-by-the-Sea . 

Escalon 

Union  City 

Rocklin 

Belvedere 


County 


Amador 

Kern 

Siskiyou 

Orange 

San  Diego 

Contra  Costa  — 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Contra  Costa  — 

Monterey 

Kern 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Siskiyou 

Contra  Costa  — 

Kern 

Amador 

San  Mateo 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Mendocino 

San  Joaquin 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Tehama 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

San  Mateo 

Riverside 

Los  Angeles 

Placer 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

Tuolumne 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

Contra  Costa  __ 

Alameda 

Lassen 

Humboldt . 
San  Bernardino . 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

San  Mateo 

Glenn 

San  Diego 

Ventura 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Calaveras 

Humboldt 

Mendocino 

Alameda 

Alameda 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Yuba 

Riverside 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Monterey 

San  Joaquin 

Alameda 

Placer 

Marin 


Amount 


$123 


48 

5 

86 

50 

294 

1,724 

32 

48 

259 

1,500 

3,157 

4,876 

68 

338 

609 

85 

877 

659 

10,726 

674 

7,425 

35,490 

4,865 

318 

10,059 

15,077 

11,658 

156 

300 

14,211 

8,842 

5,370 

4,046 

49,235 

680 

1,624 

21,310 

38,619 

2,066 

2,430 

653 

3,057 

3,690 

1,654 

26,351 

16,124 

6,398 

1,642 

19,600 

13,339 

17,344 

7,043 

18,789 

2,954 

65,819 

6,119 

.-.",408 

19,750 

135,793 

2,504 

1,699 

440 

5,265 

23,124 

18,120 

3,097 

1,080 

28,031 

13,420 

18,491 

967 

96,117 

5,344 

9,641 

3,873 

15,255 

3,470 

5,096 


Per 

capita1 


City 


$0.01 

.01 

.01 

.03 

.05 

.00 

.00 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.21 

.25 

.29 

.34 

.36 

.39 

.43 

.53 

.55 

.56 

.  59 

.59 

.60 

.63 

.68 

.69 

.72 

.73 

.74 

.78 

.78 

.78 

.81 

.81 

.83 

.87 

.87 

.98 

1.03 

1.08 

1.14 

1.19 

1.19 

1.20 

1.21 

1.21 

1.26 

1.46 

1 .  46 

1.46 

1.47 

1.48 

1.50 

1.50 

1.51 

1.52 

1.54 

1 .  55 

1.62 

1.71 

1.73 

1.92 

1.93 

1  .93 

1.94 

2.04 

2.04 

2.10 

2.19 

2.30 

2.32 

2.37 


Freemont 

Walnut 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

Sausalito 

Garden  Grove 

Gardena 

Seaside 

Patterson 

Irwindale 

Emeryville 

Menlo  Park 

Soledad 

Corte  Madera 

Huntington  Park 

San  Marino 

Livermore 

Signal  Hill 

Barstow 

Los  Altos  Hills 

El  Paso  De  Robles.. 

Imperial  Beach 

Santa  Fe  Springs 

San  Anselmo 

Bell  flower 

Jackson 

San  Dimas 

Arroyo  Grande 

Bakersfield 

Gait 

Port  Hueneme 

Tustin 

Gonzales 

Newman 

Compton 

Arcadia 

Riverbank 

La  Mesa 

Redondo  Beach 

Rio  Vista 

Brisbane 

West  Covina 

Buena  Park 

Bradbury 

Santa  Ana 

Larkspur 

La  wndale 

Mendota 

Auburn 

Palos  Verdes  Estates 

Oakland 

Wasco 

Rialto 

El  Monte 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Gatos 

San  Mateo 

Concord 

King 

lone 

Petaluma 

La  Habra 

Westmorland 

Suisun  City 

San  Juan  Bautista... 

Millbrae 

South  San  Francisco. 

Anderson 

Yreka  City 

Ceres 

Seal  Beach 

Shafter 

Carlsbad 

Santa  Barbara 

Tehachapi 

Dinuba 

Livingston 

Burlingame 

Gilroy 

Culver  City 

Chico 

Weed 


County 


Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

Marin 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

Stanislaus 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

San  Mateo 

Monterey 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino  _ 

Santa  Clara 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

Amador 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Kern 

Sacramento 

Ventura 

Orange 

Monterey 

Stanislaus 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Stanislaus 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Solano 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Marin 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Placer 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

Kern 

San  Bernardino  _ 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Clara 

San  Mateo 

Contra  Costa  — 

Monterey 

Amador 

Sonoma 

Orange 

Imperial 

Solano 

San  Benito 

San  Mateo 

San  Mateo 

Shasta 

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus 

Orange 

Kern 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara-  - 

Kern 

Tulare 

Merced 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Butte 

Siskiyou 


Per 

Amount 

capita1 

$136,712 

$2.37 

2,220 

2.37 

4,431 

2.41 

13,229 

2.48 

250,946 

2.50 

100,783 

2.50 

48,579 

2.51 

6,228 

2.56 

3,913 

2.57 

7,151 

2.66 

76,883 

2.82 

8,208 

2.89 

18,686 

2.91 

87,245 

2.91 

41,618 

3.04 

59,483 

3.09 

14,680 

3.17 

40,904 

3.32 

11,663 

3.35 

22,788 

3.41 

61,105 

3.43 

58,383 

3.57 

41,798 

3.60 

166,470 

3.62 

6,783 

3.66 

26,179 

3.67 

12,208 

3.70 

231,405 

3.71 

6,981 

3.73 

48,010 

3.85 

8,186 

3.87 

8,331 

3.89 

8,450 

3.93 

294,581 

3.99 

174,043 

4.03 

12,661 

4.54 

141,954 

4.57 

214,751 

4.57 

11,960 

4.57 

20,578 

4.59 

260,766 

4.65 

246,861 

4.71 

2,919 

4.72 

552,425 

4.85 

32,461 

4.93 

109,112 

5.01 

15,485 

5.01 

28,045 

5.02 

52,820 

5.05 

1,861,820 

5.06 

36,799 

5.12 

103,213 

5.14 

171,124 

5.18 

116,044 

5.19 

54,179 

5.23 

368,145 

5.26 

248,844 

5.28 

15,541 

5.29 

8,435 

5.47 

77,363 

5.51 

168,956 

5.60 

8,022 

5.71 

14,214 

5.75 

6,142 

5.87 

94,523 

5.95 

238,209 

6.04 

28,950 

6.12 

30,197 

6.34 

28,763 

6.41 

45,188 

6.46 

29,735 

6.46 

66,247 

6.52 

407,296 

6.52 

20,757 

6.55 

40,926 

6.57 

16,132 

6.58 

158,624 

6.59 

52,069 

6.67 

215,637 

6.70 

101,265 

6.74 

31,687 

6.76 
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TABLE  61 -Continued 

CITY  CHARGES  AND   FEES 

1961-1962  Per  Capita 


City 


Live  Oak 

St.  Helena 

Costa  Mesa 

San  Carlos 

Hermosa  Beach 

Nevada  City 

Fowler 

Belmont 

Redwood  City 

Pacifica 

Torrance 

Hillsborough 

San  Rafael 

Sutter  Creek 

San  Leandro 

Sierra  Madre 

Grass  Valley 

Duarte 

Taft 

Escondido 

Westminster 

Fillmore 

Brea 

Fort  Bragg 

Monterey  Park 

Sonoma 

South  Gate 

Stockton 

Orland 

Parlier 

Portola 

Red  Bluff 

Hay  ward 

Richmond 

Reedley 

Mill  Valley 

Fresno 

Glendora 

Martinez 

Merced 

Hemet 

Williams 

Inglevvood 

San  Gabriel 

Alturas 

Fortuna 

San  Bruno 

Yacaville 

Ojai 

Huron    

Dunsmuir 

Tulelake 

Montague 

San  Pablo 

Pinole 

Corona 

Elsinore 

Oroville 

Dorris 

San  Juan  Capistrano- 

Salinas 

San  Fernando 

Wliittier 

Hollister 

Los  Alamitos 

Morgan  Hill 

Vallejo 

M  ilpitas 

Manteca 

Beaumont 

Corcoran 

Walnut  Creek 

Blythe 

Winters 

Montebello 

Covina 

Davis 

Manhattan  Beach  — 

Clovis 

Folsom 

Ontario 


County 


Sutter 

Napa 

Orange 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

Nevada 

Fresno 

San  Mateo 

San  Mateo 

San  Mateo 

Los  Angeles 

San  Mateo 

Marin 

Amador 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Nevada 

Los  Angeles 

Kern 

San  Diego 

Orange 

Ventura 

Orange 

Mendocino 

Los  Angeles 

Sonoma 

Los  Angeles 

San  Joaquin 

Glenn 

Fresno 

Plumas 

Tehama 

Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Fresno 

Marin 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Contra  Costa 

Merced 

Riverside 

Colusa 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Modoc 

Humboldt 

San  Mateo 

Solano 

Ventura 

Fresno 

Siskiyou 

Siskiyou 

Siskiyou 

Contra  '  losta 

Contra  Costa 

Riverside 

!ii\  erside 

Butte 

Siskiyou 

Orange 

Monterey 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Benito 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Solano 

Santa  Clara 

San  Joaquin 

Riverside 

Kings 

Contra  Costa 

Riverside 

Yolo 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Yolo 

Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 


Amount 


$15,425 

19,138 

359,633 

161,774 

114,847 

16,812 

13,545 

115,451 

334,148 

170,656 

802,886 

55,865 

177,962 

8,628 

499,674 

79,260 

37,794 

108,478 

29,674 

168,125 

275. 962 

37,979 

78,528 

35,398 

24,445 

439,804 

706,433 

20,773 

1  i . 1 88 

15,505 

62,085 

661,878 

604,341 

56,398 

95,278 

1,232,408 

210,512 

84.412 

184,560 

48,198 

12,320 

704,208 

204,830 

25,716 

32,443 

293,215 

108,812 

41.714 

11.932 

27,288 

9,033 

7,485 

209.508 

09,168 

130,793 

23,862 

68,213 

9.646 

18,430 

320,685 

165.487 

792,570 

62,730 

44,868 

34,286 

649,478 

107,358 

101.103 

48,371 

56,061 

114,199 

67,487 

23,285 

411,164 

261,788 

120.024 

389,173 

89,149 

56,458 

576,774 


Per 

capita1 


City 


$6.77 
7.03 
7.09 
7.09 
7.12 
7.14 
7.15 
7.21 
7.21 
7.37 
7.37 
7.39 
7.41 
7.43 
7.57 
7.73 
7.75 
7.76 
7.76 
7.77 
7.83 
7.89 
7.94 
7.98 
8.00 
8.08 
8.17 
8.18 
8.19 
8.19 
8.27 
8.27 
8.41 
8.41 
8.48 
8.66 
8.71 
8.71 
8.78 
8.W) 
8.89 
8.89 
9.05 
9.07 
9.12 
9.20 
9.20 
9.26 
9.28 
9.40 
9.49 
9 .  50 
9.57 
9.67 
9.77 
9.80 
9.81 
9.88 
9.91 
9.97 
10.27 
10.28 
10.28 
10.33 
10.40 
10.53 
10.66 
10.68 
10.81 
10.91 
11.06 
11.19 
11.20 
11.20 
11.24 
11.28 
11.32 
11.46 
11.50 
1 1 .  52 
11.52 


Lynwood 

Upland 

Commerce 

Exeter 

Santa  Rosa 

Lindsay 

Delano 

Placer  ville 

Herman 

El  Centro 

Indio 

Chowchilla 

Isleton 

Banning 

Monterey 

Perris 

Fairfield 

Plaeentia 

Calistoga 

Lakeport 

Pomona 

(Justine  City 

Dixon 

Oxnard 

Los  Altos 

Calexico 

Claremont 

Alhambra 

Madera 

W  hcatland 

Bishop 

Turlock 

I  nutana 

Imperial 

Redlands 

Woodlake 

Newport  Beach 

Lincoln 

Dos  Palos 

Orange 

Napa   

North  Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

( 'ampbcll 

Sebastopol 

San  Bernardino 

Mt.  Shasta 

Woodland 

Atwater     

Hawthorne 

Monrovia 

Fullerton 

Berkeley    . 

Corning 

La  Verne 

Yuba  City 

Sacramento 

Loyalton 

llanford 

Kingsburg 

Visalia 

Los  Banos 

Orange  Cove 

Laguna  Beach 

Santa  Monica 

Eureka 

San  Jacinto 

Lemoore 

Colusa 

Alviso 

Antioch 

Modesto 

Chino 

Brawley 

Porterville 

Tracy 

Tulare 

Sanger 

Beverly  Hills 

South  Pasadena_- 
Crescent  City 


County 


Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino. 

Los  Angeles 

Tulare 

Sonoma 

Tulare 

Kern 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Imperial 

Riverside 

Madera 

Sacramento 

Riverside 

Monterey 

Riverside 

Solano 

Orange 

Napa 

Lake 

Los  Angeles 

Merced 

Solano 

Ventura 

Santa  Clara 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Yuba 

Inyo 

Stanislaus 

San  Bernardino 

Imperial 

San  Bernardino 

Tulare 

Orange 

Placer 

Merced 

Orange 

Napa 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara 

Sonoma 

San  Bernardino 

Siskiyou 

Yolo 

Merced 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles.  .- 

Orange 

Alameda 

Tehama 

Los  Angeles 

Sutter 

Sacramento 

Sierra 

Kings 

Fresno. -_ 

Tulare 

Merced 

Fresno 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Humboldt 

Riverside 

Kings 

Colusa 

Santa  Clara 

Contra  Costa.  _ 

Stanislaus 

San  Bernardino 

Imperial 

Tulare 

San  Joaquin 

Tulare 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Del  Norte 


Amount 


$366, 

212 

111, 

50 

367 

64 

142 

53 

23 

221 

132 

55 

12 

134 

287 

38 

231 

89, 

19, 

30 

952, 

30 

40 

554 

298 

111 

192 

773 

204 

11 

41 

131 

219 

38 

416 

38 

438 

48 

30 

554 

348 

197 

39,808 

223 

42 

1,432 

33 

213 

115 

559 

438 

962 

1,807 

48 

108 

220 

3,310 

1 

196 

52 

286 

104 

49 

172 

1,452 

491 

44 

56 

62 

21 

341 

694 

204 

253 

162 

210 

264 

160 

594 

384 

58 


676 
928 
987 
482 
168 
137 
932 
245 
697 
417 
874 
158 
746 
641 
969 
310 
489 
563 
697 
553 
737 
935 
254 
633 
860 
494 
490 
673 
647 
647 
496 
992 
594 
930 
982 
853 
544 
096 
.815 
359 
973 
,595 
329 
530 
908 
.390 
.037 
,710 
,972 
,802 
030 
,948 
,422 
,840 
,577 
,357 
,097 
068 
,117 
,201 
954 
,358 
195 
631 
,464 
994 
913 
264 
540 
,064 
,206 
,736 
,007 
,613 
,612 
179 
478 
608 
,021 
,756 
240 


City 


an  Buenaventura- 
national  City 

'ittsburg 

Cupertino 

Dakdale 

Slendale 

acifie  Grove 

Long  Beach 

^oronado 

Oceanside 

ircata 

Ian  Joaquin 

Holtville 

zusa 

Alameda 

ismo  Beach 

Healdsburg 

/lo  verdale 

lurbank 

anta  Maria 

iompoc 

an  Jose 

Cypress 

an  Diego 

tenicia 

Overside 
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TABLE  61 -Continued 

CITY  CHARGES  AND   FEES 

1961-1962  Per  Capita 
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County 


Ventura 

San  Diego 

Contra  Costa 

Santa  Clara 

Stanislaus 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

Humboldt 

Fresno 

I  mperial 

Los  Angeles 

Alameda 

San  Luis  Obispo. . 

Sonoma 

Sonoma 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

San  Diego 

Solano 

Riverside 


Amount 


$602 

492 

400 

126 

106 

2,687 

264 

7,799 

413 

659 

124 

20 

73 

525 

1,548 

44 

119 

71 

2,298 

687 

424 

6,717 

107. 

12,811. 

163, 

2,568, 


354 
343 

565 
217 
876 
390 
752 
084 
834 
366 
499 
985 
829 
159 
142 
028 
836 
668 
661 
566 
038 
992 
468 
122 
089 
960 


Per 

capita1 


City 


$19.85 
19.93 
20.97 
21.21 
21.43 
21.83 
21.84 
22.66 
22.94 
22.99 
23.78 
23.87 
23.97 
23.97 
24.24 
24.81 
24.88 
25.16 
25.49 
25.65 
25.69 
26.02 
26.21 
26.78 
26.86 
27.09 


Blue  Lake 

Colton 

Anaheim 

Pasadena 

Huntington  Beach 

Needles 

Sunnyvale 

Fountain  Valley--. 

Ukiah 

San  Francisco 

Pleasanton 

Lodi 

Palm  Springs 

Coalinga 

San  Clemente 

Mountain  View 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Clara 

Watsonville 

Biggs 

Gridley 

Rose  ville 

Avalon 

Redding 

Vernon 

Palo  Alto 


County 


Humboldt 

San  Bernardino 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

San  Bernardino 

Santa  Clara 

Orange 

Mendocino 

San  Francisco. . 

Alameda 

San  Joaquin 

Riverside 

Fresno 

Orange 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz_'__ 

Butte 

Butte 

Placer 

Los  Angeles 

Shasta 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Clara 


Amount 


$34,198 
517,917 

3,456,462 

3,295,191 
702,881 
132,326 

1,952,445 
62,324 
298,287 
22,527,757 
129,693 
7.-.1.-.32 
508,826 
190,183 
314,886 

1,236,672 
884,722 

2,516,776 

477,414 

30,835 

130,019 

632,433 

68,571 

580,927 

12,591 

3,497,317 


Per 

capita1 


$27.71 
27.71 
27.91 
28.30 
28.45 
28.82 
29 .  53 
30.13 
30.13 
30.42 
30.85 
30.86 
31.02 
31.88 
32.97 
34.35 
34.56 
34.69 
35.91 
37.10 
38.89 
42.58 
44.64 
45.48 
54.98 
66.83 


NOTES: 

1  Ranked  by  per  capita  revenue. 


SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Cities  of  California,  1961-6 
Sacramento,  calculated. 


It  really  makes  little  difference  to  this  argument 
whether  the  charge  and  fee  is  levied  directly  on  the 
itizen,  or  the  local  privately  owned  business,  or  (al- 
ernatively)  on  a  locally  owned  municipal  utility. 
For  instance,  if  a  city-owned  utility  district  pays 
leavily  to  the  city  in  the  form  of  license  taxes  and 
marges  and  fees,  these  will  be  directly  reflected  in 
he  rates  that  it  charges  its  customers.  The  customers, 
y  definition,  will  mostly  be  the  citizens  of  the  given 
ity.  What  the  incidence  of  this  is  with  regard  to 
tate  and  federal  taxation  is  a  question  beyond  the 
cope  of  this  present  study,  although  there  would  be 
ome  impact. 


ummary  and  Conclusions 

The  staff's  tentative  conclusion  is  that  industrial 
ities  will  not,  and  residential  cities  cannot,  develop 
nuch  revenue  from  charges  and  fees  as  they  are 
presently  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  industrial 
iities  could  increase  their  reliance  on  local  sources  of 
•evenue  to  satisfy  their  revenue  needs  (as  could  coun- 
;ies  to  satisfy  their  revenue  needs).  This,  however, 
tfould  tend  to  alter  the  "business  or  tax  climate"  of 
i  particular  city  or  county.  The  local  charge  and  fee, 
md  license  tax  and  permit  is  an  imposition  directly 
ipon  the  local  citizen  or  business,  and  one  that  a  local 
)r  situs  (site  located)  business  could  not  avoid,  and 
night  find  difficult  to  shift. 

8— L-3454 


Clearly,  if  one  regards  the  question  of  licenses  and 
permits,  and  charges  and  fees,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  some  cities  are  making  a  rather  serious  attempt 
to  solve  their  revenue  problems  that  arise  from  pro- 
viding services  to  local  citizens  by  imposing  the  bur- 
den of  the  cost  of  those  services  on  the  local  citizens. 
In  attempting  to  measure  this  local  effort,  one  might 
adopt  a  criterion,  for  instance,  that  any  city  that 
raises  more  than  19  percent  of  its  revenue  from 
charges  and  fees  and  licenses  and  permits  and  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  total  revenue  needs  from  local 
sources  of  revenue  is  making  a  substantial  effort  to 
solve  its  own  revenue  problems.  One  could  then  argue 
that  a  city  or  county  would  be  eligible  for  additional 
state  aid — say  sales  tax  aid — if  it  were  raising  the 
indicated  amounts  of  revenue  from  the  indicated 
sources.87  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  a  city-by-city 
examination  would  be  necessary. 

To  simply  pass  a  law  that  would  raise  the  overall 
sales  tax  above  4  percent,  with  the  increase  going  to 
cities  and  counties  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  aid 
to  all  cities  and  counties.  This  type  of  law  would  cer- 
tainly aid  cities  such  as  Vernon,  City  of  Industry,  and 
City  of  Commerce,  who  receive  over  70  percent  of 


st  For  this  example,  assume  that  the  sales  tax  magnitude  would 
remain  the  same,  but  the  city-county  share  would  be  altered 
to  increase  the  share  of  "deserving"  cities. 
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their  revenue  from  the  sales  tax.  This  general  type  of 
law,  however,  would  not  materially  aid  Hidden  Hills 
or  Piedmont  since  in  1961-62  they  received  little  or 
no  revenue  from  this  source. 

Examination  of  the  revenue  pattern  of  each  city 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  magnitude  of  sales 
taxes  distributed  to  cities  and  counties  not  be  changed. 
But  the  percentage  distribution  can  be  altered  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  some  cities,  because  of  their 
intense  local  effort — by  whatever  measure  selected — 
should  receive  more  aid  in  meeting  their  fiscal  prob- 
lems. A  valid  formula  for  allocating  sales  tax  or  other 


moneys  to  local  governments  would  include  four  ele- 
ments : 

1.  Population  of  the  local  government  unit  receiv- 
ing the  funds. 

2.  Services  performed  by  the  unit. 

3.  Percent  of  total  revenue  raised  from  local  sources. 

4.  Aggregate  local  revenue  burden  on  the  resident 
of  the  local  unit  of  government.  The  most  accu- 
rate measures  of  burden  would  involve  local  reve- 
nue burden  per  capita  and  per  $100  personal 
income. 


CHAPTER  9 


SPECIAL  DISTRICTS 


TYPES  OF  DISTRICTS 

In  an  earlier  chapter,  this  report  discussed  in  a 
very  general  way  the  uses  of  special  districts.  This 
chapter  will  more  specifically  deal  with  the  roles 
played  by  the  special  district  in  California's  govern- 
ment structure.  The  following  definition  should  help 
to  clarify  what  a  special  district  is : 

A  special  district  is  defined  for  reporting  pur- 
poses as  a  legally  constituted  governmental 
entity  established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
specific  activities  within  definitely  defined  boun- 
daries. The  area  of  a  district  may  cover  only  a 
small  portion  of  a  county,  or  may  be  multi- 
county  in  scope.  Depending  upon  the  statutes 
under  which  it  is  formed,  its  territory  may  be 
contiguous  or  noncontiguous.  It  may  legally  be 
limited  to  a  single  function  or  to  be  permitted 
to  perform  a  multiplicity  of  functions.  Its  gov- 
erning body  may  be  the  board  of  supervisors  or 
the  city  council,  in  an  exofficio  capacity,  of  the 
county  or  city  within  which  it  is  located  or  it 
may  be  composed  of  elected  or  appointed  mem- 
bers. The  primary  consideration  is  that  within 
the  limits  provided  by  the  State  Constitution  and 
state  law,  it  should  be  autonomous  and  have  cor- 
porate and  continuing  life.88 

It  is  clear  from  this  definition  that  no  real  philo- 
sophy has  been  formally  developed  in  California  con- 
cerning the  use  of  special  districts.  What  philosophy 
does  exist  is  implicit  having  grown  from  the  uses  to 
which  special  districts  have  been  put.  To  state  this 
explicitly :  Special  districts  are  corporate  bodies 
which  are  designed  to  perform  government  functions 
that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  regular  units  of 
government,  but  which  the  responsibile  units  either 
will  not  or  cannot  perform. 

Uses  of  Special  Districts 

Most  special  districts  are  incorporated  to  accom- 
plish a  specific  function  such  as  a  park  district,  fire 
protection  district,  flood  control  district,  and  so  forth. 
Some  of  the  presumably  specific  or  single-purpose  dis- 
tricts in  fact  accomplish  a  number  of  functions. 
There  are  instances,  for  example,  of  irrigation  dis- 


tricts carrying  on  fertilizer  sales,  and  ambulance 
services. 

One  type  of  special  district  that  is  incorporated  to 
provide  a  number  of  city-type  services  is  the  commu- 
nity service  district  identified  as  code  5,  in  Table  62. 
These  districts  are  often  termed  an  "unincorporated 
city"  and  may  carry  out  such  services  as  street  and 
road  development  and  maintenance,  sewage  disposal, 
irrigation  or  water  service,  and  so  forth.  As  defined  in 
Chapter  1,  they  may  carry  out  the  necessary  func- 
tions to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  residents  of  the 
unincorporated  area  and,  therefore,  quite  definitely 
resemble  the  multiple  services  offered  by  incorporated 
cities. 

One  point  is  quite  clear.  In  essence  each  specific  dis- 
trict offers  one  or  more  expenditure  program-func- 
tions that  complements  or  supplements  the  expendi- 
ture program-functions  of  counties  and  cities. 

But  if  special  districts  are  used  to  perform  func- 
tions that  are  the  normal  responsibility  of  other  units 
of  government,  they  also  perform  some  functions 
which  would  be  performed  by  either  government  or 
private  industry.  A  good  example  of  this  use  of  special 
districts  is  indicated  by  the  Sacramento  Redevelop- 
ment Agency's  attempts  to  obtain  new  buildings  for 
the  Sacramento  Redevelopment  Area.  Reynolds  Cor- 
poration was  considering  building  a  large  commercial 
structure.  The  redevelopment  agency  determined  that 
underground  parking  would  be  an  essential  element 
in  the  structure.  It  was  determined,  however,  that 
underground  parking  would  run  the  costs  up  so  high 
as  to  preclude  Reynolds  from  obtaining  leaseholders. 

One  suggested  solution  was  to  have  the  parking 
facility  handled  by  a  special  district.  This  would  lower 
Reynolds'  costs  and,  therefore,  make  the  building's 
lease  costs  more  attractive.  No  final  decision  on  this 
special  parking  district  has  been  made  as  of  the  time 
of  completing  this  study.  This  example,  however,  does 
illustrate  another  use  which  is  common  in  California : 
a  use  which  amounts  to  public  subsidization  of  private 
industry.89 


Office  of  the  State  Controller,  Instructions  to  Special  Districts 
for  Preparation  of  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions 
to  State  Controller,  Sacramento,  1965,  p.  1. 


1  For  a  popularized  discussion  of  types  of  special  districts  and 
their  operations,  see:  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  January  4, 
1965,  p.  1,  "Tax  Free  Furor."  See  also,  The  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General,  State  of  California,  Investment  Fraud 
Unit  Report,  Abuses  in  the  Use  of  the  Improvement  Act  of 
1911,  the  Municipal  Improvements  Act  of  1913,  and  the 
Improvement  Act  of  1915,  June  1962. 
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TABLE  62 
SPECIAL   DISTRICTS,1  1961-62 


Type  and  district  law 


1.  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

1.1  Air  Pollution  Control  Districts 

1.2  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  Law 

2.  AIRPORT 

2.1  California  Airport  District  Act — 

2.2  Monterey  Peninsula  Airport  District  Act 

3.  BRIDGE  AND  HIGHWAY  DISTRICT  ACT 

4.  PUBLIC  CEMETERY  DISTRICTS 

5.  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

5.1  Community  Services  District  Law 

5.2  Avenal  Community  Services  District 

6.  DRAINAGE 

6.1  Drainage  Law  of  1885 

6.2  Drainage  District  Act  of  1903 

6.3  Knights  Landing  Ridge  Drainage  District  Law..- 

6.4  Drainage  District  Improvement  Act  of  1919 

6.5  Drainage  District  Act  of  1923 

7.  FIRE  PROTECTION 

7.1  Fire  Protection  District  Law  of  1961 

7.2  Local  Fire  District  Law 

7 . 3  County  Fire  Protection  Districts 

7  4  Fire  Protection  Districts  in  One  or  More  Counties 

8.  FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 

8.1  County  Flood  Control  Districts 

8.2  Flood  Control  and  Flood  Water  Conservation  District  Law 

8.3  Alameda  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.4  American  River  Flood  Control  District  Act 

8.5  Contra  Costa  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservaton  District  Act.. 

8.6  Del  Norte  County  Flood  Control  District  Act 

8.7  Fresno  Metropolitan  Flood  Control  Act 

8.8  Humboldt  County  Flood  Control  District  Act 

8.9  Lake  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8. 10  Lassen-Modoc  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  Distri. 

8.11  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  Act 

8.12  Marin  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.13  Mendocino  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  ('..nservation  District  Act 

8. 14  Monterey  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.15  Morrison  Creek  Flood  Control  District  Act 

8.16  Napa  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.17  Orange  County  Flood  Control  Act 

8.18  Plumas  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.19  Riverside  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.20  San  Benito  County  Water  Conservation  and  Flood  Control  District  Act 

8.21  San  Bernardino  County  Flood  Control  Act 

8.22  San  Diego  County  Flood  Control  District  Act 

8.23  San  Joaquin  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act— 

8.24  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  Distri,  I  Aft 

8.25  San  Mateo  County  Flood  Control  District  Act 

8.26  Santa  Barbara  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  I  listricl    \et 

8.27  Santa  Clara  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act... 

8.28  Santa  Cruz  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.29  Sierra  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.30  Siskiyou  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.31  Solano  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8.32  Sonoma  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8 .  33  Tehama  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

8 .  34  Ventura  County  Flood  Control  Act 

8  35  Yolo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District  Act 

9.  FLOOD  CONTROL  MAINTENANCE  AREAS 

10.  GARBAGE  DISPOSAL 

10.1  Garbage  Disposal  Districts 

10.2  <  larbage  and  Refuse  Disposal  Districts 

11.  HARBORS  AND  PORTS 

11.1  Harbor  Improvement  Districts 

11.2  Harbor  Districts 

11.3  Port  Districts 

11.4  River  Port  Districts 

11.5  Small  Craft  Harbor  District  Law 

12.  LOCAL  HEALTH   DISTRICTS 

13.  JOINT  HIGHWAY  DISTRICT  ACT 

14.  THE  LOCAL  HOSPITAL  DISTRICT  LAW. 

15.  MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT 

15.1  Solvang  Municipal  Improvement  District  Act 

15.2  Montalvo  Municipal  Improvement  District  Act 

15.3  Guadalupe  Valley  Municipal  Improvement  District  Act 

15.4  Bethel  Island  Municipal  Improvement  District  Act 


General  law  or  code 


Health  and  Safety 

Health  and  Safety 

Public  Utilities 

General  Laws 

Streets  and  Highways 
Health  and  Safety 

Government 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

Health  and  Safety 

Health  and  Safety 

Eealtb  and  Safety 

Health  and  Safety 

Water 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

G  eneral  Laws 

( ieneral  Laws 

General  Laws 

G  eneral  Laws 

General  Laws 

I  Laws 

G  eneral  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

I  Laws 

General  Laws 

( ieneral  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

(ieneral  Laws 

General  Laws 

( Ieneral  Laws 

General  Laws 

('.eneral  Laws 

General  Laws 

( ieneral  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

Water 

Health  and  Safety 

Health  and  Safety 

Harbors  and  Navigation 
Harbors  and  Navigation 
Harbors  and  Navigation 
Harbors  and  Navigation 
Harbors  and  Navigation 

Health  and  Safety 

Streets  and  Highways 
Health  and  Safety 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 

General  Laws 


Code  section 


24198  et  seq. 
24345  et  seq. 

22001  et  seq. 

27000  et  seq. 
8890  et  seq. 

61000  et  seq. 


13801  et  seq. 
14001  et  seq. 
14400  et  seq. 
14600  et  seq. 

8110 


12878  et  seq. 


4100  et  seq. 
4170  et  seq. 


5800 

6000 

6200 

6800 

7000 

880 

25000 

32000 


et  seq. 
et  seq. 
et  seq. 
et  seq. 
et  seq. 
et  seq. 
et  seq. 
et  seq. 


General  laws 


Chapter 

Year 

number 

1941 

52 

1955 

1702 

1885 

158 

1903 

238 

1913 

99 

1919 

354 

1923 

102 

1931 

641 

1949 

1275 

1927 

808 

1951 

1617 

1 955 

166 

1955 

503 

1945 

939 

1951 

1544 

1959 

2127 

1915 

755 

1953 

666 

1949 

995 

1947 

699 

1953 

1771 

1951 

1449 

1927 

723 

1959 

2114 

1945 

1122 

1953 

1598 

1939 

73 

1945 

1372 

1956  1st 

Ex.  Soss. 

46 

1945 

1294 

1959 

2108 

1955 

1057 

1951 

1405 

1955 

1489 

1959 

2123 

1959 

2121 

1951 

1056 

1919 

994 

1957 

1280 

1944  4th 

Ex.  Sess. 

44 

1951 

1657 

1951 

1635 

1955 

549 

1 959 

2037 

1960  1st 

Ex.  Sess. 
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Type  and  district  law 

General  law  or  code 

Code  section 

General  laws 

Code 

Year 

Chapter 
number 

Deering 

Act 
number 

15.5 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT— Continued 

Embarcadero  Municipal  Improvement  Act 

27501  et  seq. 
27751  et  seq. 
28001  et  seq. 
19000  et  seq. 

5820  et  seq. 

1170  et  seq. 

2200  et  seq. 
31500  et  seq. 

2800  et  seq. 

20000  et  seq. 
20300  et  seq. 

50000  et  seq. 

5780  et  seq. 
5500  et  seq. 

1550.1-1550.3 
1160  et  seq. 

6400  et  seq. 

4700  et  seq. 

8100  et  seq. 
25210.1  et  seq. 

4600  et  seq. 
4659  et  seq. 
4860  et  seq. 

9074  et  seq. 

24501  et  seq. 

28500  et  seq. 
11501  etseq. 

1960  1st 
Ex.  Sess. 
1960  1st 
Ex.  Sess. 

1873-74 
1875-76 
1880 
1895 
1905 
1907 
1915 
1955 

1939 

1913 
1905 
1877-78 
1907 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1913 
1911 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1915 
1917 
1919 
1921 
1955 
1903 

1961 
1945 

1891 

1952  1st 
Ex.  Sess. 

1951 

1937 
1939 
1909 
1953 

1957 

81 

82 

349 
134 

63 
201 
310 

25 

361 

1075 

89 

194 
552 
379 
213 
171 
403 
100 
161 
412 
411 
100 
195 
591 
613 
338 
842 
1573 
36 

1654 
1040 

161 
17 

303 

265 
1100 

222 
1532 

547 

15.6 

Estero  Municipal  Improvement  District  Act .. 

5239C 

16. 
16.1 

LEVEE 

Levee  District  Number  One  of  Sutter  County 

5239D 
8368A 

16.2 

City  of  Marvsville  Levee  District . 

16.3 

Protection  District  Act  of  1880.     ...    ...    ....... 

6172 

16.4 

Protection  District  Act  of  1895 _        _   .    

6174 

16.5 

Levee  Districts.. .    . 

4284 

16.6 

Protection  District  Act  of  1907.     ...       .   .       ...   

6175 

16.7 

Creating  Sacramento  River  West  Side  Levee  District 

4296 

16.8 

Lower  San  Joaquin  Levee  District  Act  _. _           ... 

4298 

17. 

17.1 

LIBRARY 

Library  Districts  in  Unincorporated  Towns  and  Villages 

17.2 

17.3 

Union  High  School  District  Public  Libraries .      ._   _ 

Education ..    .   .. 

Streets  and  Highways 
Streets  and  Highways 
Military  and  Veterans  - 
Health  and  Safety.   .   _ 
Streets  and  Highways 
Health  and  Safety 

18. 

HIGHWAY  LIGHTING  DISTRICT  ACT   

19. 

COUNTY  MAINTENANCE  DISTRICTS 

20. 

MEMORIAL  DISTRICTS 

21. 

MOSQUITO  ABATEMENT  DISTRICTS 

22. 

VEHICLE  PARKING  DISTRICT  LAW  OF  1943 

23. 

PEST  ABATEMENT  DISTRICTS 

24. 

CITROUS  PEST  DISTRICT  CONTROL  ACT  

130 

25. 
25.1 

POLICE  PROTECTION 

Health  and  Safety - 

Health  and  Safety 

Water 

25.2 

26. 
26.1 

RECLAMATION 

26.2 

26.3 

26.4 

26.5 

26.6 

26.7 

General  Laws 

26.8 

General  Laws 

26.9 

General  Laws       

26.10 

26.11 

General  Laws. 

General  Laws 

26.12 

26.13 

26.14 

26.15 

26.16 

Reclamation  District  No.  2031                         .      .   .             ...   . 

General  Laws 

General  Laws. 

General  Laws 

26.17 

26.18 

6532 

26.19 

General  Laws 

27. 

27.1 

RECREATION  AND  PARK 

Public  Resources 

Public  Resources     .   _. 
General  Laws 

27.2 

27.3 

27.4 

General  Laws 

Streets  and  Highways  . 
Streets  and  Highways  . 

Health  and  Safety. .     . 
General  Laws.      

6385 

28. 

ROAD  MAINTENANCE  DISTRICTS ._   ... 

29. 

PERMANENT  ROAD  DIVISIONS .     _.   . 

30. 
30.1 

SANITARY 

Sanitary  District  Act  of  1923               .   ..      

30.2 

7102 

31. 

COUNTY  SANITATION  DISTRICTS                

Health  and  Safety 

32. 
33. 

VALLEJO  SANITATION  AND  FLOOD  CONTROL  DISTRICT  ACT 

SEPARATION  OF  GRADE  DISTRICT  ACT          ....                  ..... 

Streets  and  Highways  . 
Government . 

8934 

34. 

COUNTY  SERVICE  AREA  LAW                                                                   .     .. 

35. 
35.1 

SEWER  AND  SEWER  MAINTENANCE 

Health  and  Safety..   .. 

Health  and  Safety 

Health  and  Safety..    .. 
General  Laws     

35.2 

35.3 

7551A 

35  4 

36. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS                    ...   -   - 

Public  Resources- 

General  Laws 

37. 
37  1 

STORM  WATER  DRAINAGE  AND  MAINTENANCE 

2208 
2208A 

37  2 

St          T">     '     M   '                   T)'  t      t  A  t  of  1939 

General  Laws 

37  3 

General  Laws 

6176 

37.4 

38. 

38.1 

General  Laws 

1657 

TRANSIT 

Public  Utilities 

General  Laws. 

4481 

38.2 
38  3 

Public  Utilities 

Public  Utilities- 

39. 
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Code 


40. 
40.1 
40.2 
40.3 

40.4 

40.5 

41. 

42. 

42.1 

42.2 

43. 

44. 

45.     ■ 

45.1 

45.2 

45.3 

45.4 

45.5 

45.6 

45.7 

45.8 

45.9 

45.10 

45.11 

45.12 

45.13 

45.14 

45.15 

45.16 

45.17 

45.18 

45.19 

45.20 

45.21 

46. 

46.1 

46.2 

46.3 

46.4 

47. 

48. 

49. 


Type  and  district  law 


PUBLIC  UTILITY 

The  Public  Utility  District  Act 

Public  Utility  District  Law  of  1915. .. 
Olivehurst  Public  Utility  District  Act- 


Dormer  Summit  Public  Utility  District  Act. 


Mono  County  Public  Utilities  District  Act. 
CALIFORNIA  WATER  DISTRICT  LAW. 
COUNTY  WATER 

County  Water  District  Law 

Brisbane  County  Water  District  Act 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  DISTRICT  ACT 

MUNICIPAL  WATER  DISTRICT  ACT  OF  1911. 
WATER  AGENCY  OR  AUTHORITY 

Alpine  County  Water  Agency  Act 

Amador  County  Water  Agency  Act 

Antelope  Valley-East  Kern  Water  Agency  Law 

Contra  Costa  County  Water  Agency  Act 

Desert  Water  Agency  Law 

El  Dorado  County  Water  Agency  Act 

Kern  County  Water  Agency  Act 

Mariposa  County  Water  Agency  Act 

Mojave  Water  Agency  Law 

Nevada  County  Water  Agency  Act 

Orange  County  Water  District  Act 

Placer  County  Water  Agency  Act 

The  Sacramento  County  Water  Agency  Act 


San  Gorgonio  Pass  Water  Agency  Law 

The  Santa  Barbara  County  Water  Agency  Act... 

Shasta  County  Water  Agency  Act 

The  Sutter  County  Water  Agency  Act 

The  Yuba  County  Water  Agency  Act 

County  Water  Authority  Act 

Santa  Clara-Alameda-San  Benito  Water  Authority  Act. 
Yuba-Bear  River  Basin  Authority  Act 

WATER  CONSERVATION 

Conservancy  Act  of  California 

Kings  River  Conservation  District  Act 

Water  Conservation  Act  of  1927 

Water  Conservation  Act  of  1931 

WATER  REPLENISHMENT  DISTRICT  ACT 

CALIFORNIA  WATER  STORAGE  DISTRICT  LAW. 

COUNTY  WATERWORKS  DISTRICT  LAW 


General  law  or  code 


Public  Utilities. 
General  Laws.. 
General  Laws.. 


General  Laws. 


General  Laws. 
Water 


Water 

General  Laws. 


General 
General 

General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 


Laws. 

Laws. 

Laws. 
Laws. 
Laws. 
Laws. 
Laws. 
Laws. 
Laws. 
Laws. 
Laws . 
Laws . 
Laws . 
Laws. 
Laws. 


General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 

General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 
General  Laws. 

Water 

Water 

Water 


Code  section 


General  laws 


Year 


15501  et  seq. 


34000  et  seq. 
30000  et  seq. 


60000  et  seq. 
39000  et  seq. 
55000  et  seq. 


1915 
1950  1st 
Ex.  Sess. 
1950  1st 
Ex.  Sess. 

1957 


1950  1st 
Ex.  Sess. 

1927 

1911 

1961 
1959 
1959 
1957 
1961 
1959 
1961 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1933 
1957 
1952  1st 
Ex.  Sess. 
1961 
1945 
1957 
1959 
1959 
1943 
1955 
1959 

1919 
1951 
1927 
1931 


Chapter 
number 


531 
12 


15 
1413 


13 
429 
671 

1896 
2137 
2146 

518 
1069 
2139 
1003 
2036 
2146 
2122 

924 
1234 

10 
1435 
1501 
1512 
2088 
788 
545 
1289 
2131 

332 
931 

91 
1020 


Deering 

Act 
number 


6392 
0400 


6401 
5015 


9124E 

9129 

5243 

270 

276 
9095 
1658 
9097 
2245 
9098 
4613 
9095 
5449 
5683 
5935 

6730A 

9099 

7303 

7580 

9096 

9407 

9100 

9102 

9380 

1585 
4025 
9127A 
9127C 


?  Th!  statutory  authorizations  under  which  the  special  districts  included  in  this  report  are  operating  are  listed   n  t    s  scl  edule   Each  statute  J««  b^n  "^f"^ 
a  code  number.  To  ascertain  the  statute  under  which  a  specific  distnct  is  operating,  obtain  the  code  number  for  that  dutnsti ndicated  in  ^Olumn i4,  laDie 
and  refer  to  this  schedule  for  the  identical  code  number.  The  statute  following  the  code  number  is  the  statute  under  which  the  district  8.oPeratuag. 
SOURCE? Om^Xi^cVntXr,  California  Special  Districts:  Annual  Financial  Transactions,  State  of  California,  Sacramento,  annual  .ssues,  for  fiscal  year 
1961-62,  p.  19. 


This  study  does  not  attempt  to  define  or  to  gen- 
eralize about  the  characteristics  of  special  district 
operations,  what  they  ought  to  be  or  do,  nor  about 
the  theory  of  special  district  formation.  The  first 
concern  in  this  study  is  with  the  economic  facts  of 
what  is. 

Table  62  shows  a  list  of  the  49  general  types  or 
categories  of  special  districts,  exclusive  of  school  dis- 
tricts. Since  our  analysis  is  for  the  fiscal  year  1961- 
62,  the  table  shows  the  district  types  as  of  that  year. 

The  first  column  of  the  table  entitled  Code,  shows 
the  type  of  district  and  the  specific  district  or  dis- 
tricts referred  to  within  that  type,  for  instance,  code 


7  refers  to  fire  protection  districts.  Code  7.1  refers  to 
all  fire  protection  special  districts  organized  under 
the  District  Law  of  1961.  Code  7.2  refers  to  local 
fire  protection  district  laws;  7.3  refers  to  county  fire 
protection  district  laws;  and  code  7.4  refers  to  fire 
protection  district  laws  in  one  or  more  counties. 

Code  8  refers  to  flood  control  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts.  As  shown  in  the  table,  a  law  may  be 
passed  to  authorize  a  specific  special  district.  For 
instance,  code  8.4  refers  to  the  American  River  Flood 
Control  District  Act. 

The  second  column  on  the  table  shows  the  type  of 
district.  The  third  column  indicates  the  law  or  code 
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section  under  which  the  district  was  formed.  If  the 
district  was  operated  under  general  laws  as  shown  in 
column  3,  then  the  specific  citation  to  the  general  law 
chapter  number  is  shown  in  one  of  the  subparts  of 
column  5.  If  the  district  was  formed  under  a  specific 
law  passed  for  the  district  or  for  a  particular  func- 
tion, then  the  code  section  is  shown  in  column  4,  fol- 
lowing the  specific  designation  in  column  3.  For 
instance,  code  7.1  refers  to  Fire  Protection  District 
Law  of  1961,  which  was  one  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Codes,  specifically  13801,  et  seq. 

OPERATING  AND  NON-OPERATING  UNITS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  establish 
some  criteria  for  ascertaining  the  total  cost  of  gov- 
ernment in  California,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  on 
a  function-by-function  basis.  To  do  this,  one  must 
have  some  idea  of  the  total  number  of  units  of  gov- 
ernment which  raise  revenues  and  how  much  each 
raises.  Further,  the  functions  performed  by  each 
separate  tax  or  revenue-producing  unit  must  be  made 
obvious  if  a  statement  is  to  be  made  about  the  total 
cost  of  carrying  out  a  particular  function. 

A  definition  of  special  districts  was  put  forth  on 
the  first  page  of  this  chapter.  It  is  adequate  for  cap- 
turing the  general  character  of  special  districts.  It 
does  not  go  far  enough,  however,  in  furnishing  a  key 
to  all  of  the  separate  units  of  government — other 
than  the  cities,  counties,  school  districts,  the  state 
and  the  federal  government — which  raise  and  expand 
revenues  in  California. 

The  difference  between  the  number  of  units  with  a 
capacity  for  raising  revenue  and  the  legally  defined 
special  districts  is  significant.  The  Controller's  an- 
nual report  on  special  districts  is  based  on  the  formal 
definition  quoted  in  this  report.  Using  this  definition 
as  a  guide  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  3,237 
special  districts.  Special  districts  may  impose  taxes 
in  their  own  right.  But,  a  special  district  may  also 
have  a  number  of  zones  or  subunits  each  of  which 
have  specific  assessed  valuations,  a  tax  base,  and  tax 
rates  which  they  can  impose,  or  other  specific  sources 
of  revenue.  In  other  words,  a  county  may  have  many 
more  units  raising  revenues  and  carrying  out  func- 
tions, or  which  have  the  capacity  for  doing  so,  than 
will  appear  in  the  Controller's  report  under  the  offi- 
cial designation   of  special   districts. 

By  focusing  on  the  separate  tax  or  revenue  produc- 
ing units,  the  staff's  analysis  indicates  that  there  are 
in  fact  4,368  such  units  of  government  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  raise  revenues  and  expend  them  in  carry- 
ing out  some  function.  To  get  an  indication  of  how 


many  units  were  actually  carrying  out  functions  and 
raising  revenue  in  California  in  1961-62  add  the  total 
number  of  cities  (376),  the  counties  (58),  school  dis- 
tricts (1,668),  irrigation  districts  (113)  and  the  state 
and  federal  governments  (2)  :  this  jumps  the  total  to 
6,585. 

Operating  and  Nonoperating  Units  and  Their  Functions 

The  "function"  of  a  special  district  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  designated  by  its  title,  or  the  law  code 
under  which  it  was  formed.  So,  the  function  of  a  fire 
protection  district  would  be  the  furnishing  of  fire 
protection  to  its  area.  To  make  special  districts  and 
the  other  separate  tax  or  revenue  producing  units 
conform  to  the  overall  schemata  of  this  study,  the 
staff  has  chosen  to  view  them  in  a  slightly  different 
manner. 

Functions,  in  this  report,  are  the  specific  activities 
performed  bjr  government  in  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram.90 A  fire  protection  district  carries  on  a  fire 
protection  program.  In  doing  so,  it  performs  such 
functions  as  administration,  fund  raising,  capital 
goods  acquisition,  equipment  maintenance,  and  a  host 
of  others.  These  separate  functions  go  to  make  up  the 
whole  of  the  program. 

The  staff  chose  this  way  of  looking  at,  and  speak- 
ing about,  the  separate  tax  or  revenue-producing  units 
in  an  effort  to  bring  greater  clarity  to  the  questions 
surrounding  the  purposes  these  units  serve.  The  cost 
of  the  total  program  is  of  interest  to  a  cost  of  govern- 
ment study.  It  will  lead,  eventually,  to  a  statement 
about  the  total  cost  of  government,  and  a  total  cost 
for  any  particular  program.  But  just  as  important, 
is  knowledge  about  the  costs  of  particular  functions. 
Such  information  might  illustrate  the  economic  desir- 
ability of  carrying  out  a  program,  for  instance,  at  one 
government  level  rather  than  some  other. 

Further,  not  all  of  these  units  perform  the  pro- 
gram suggested  by  their  title.  The  only  functions  a 
unit  may  be  performing  are  bond  redemption ;  or  one 
may  illustrate  no  functional  activity  of  any  type. 

Table  63  summarizes  the  information  that  pertains 
to  general  functional  categories  performed  by  the 
separate  tax  or  revenue-producing  units  for  the  state, 
and  by  county.  It  illustrates  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  staff  chose  its  present  study  plan.  The  four 
general  functional  categories  shown  in  the  table  are: 
(1)  bonded  debt  operations  only;  (2)  no  current 
operations;  (3)  current  operations  only ;  and  (4)  cur- 
rent operations  and  bonded  debt  operations.  As  the 
table  shows,  2,915  of  the  units  had  bonded  debt  opera- 


80  See  Chapters  1  and  2,  and  Appendix  1  for  detail. 
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tions  only.  In  1961-62,  in  other  words,  better  than  65 
percent  of  the  separate  tax  or  revenue-producing 
units  were  engaged  in  paying  off  their  debts  as  their 
sole  function. 

A  total  of  443  units  reported  neither  current  opera- 
tions or  bonded  debt  functions.  Although  they  legally 
existed,  these  units  listed  no  assessed  valuation,  no 
revenue,  no  expenditures  and  no  debt. 

There  were  841  units  which  reported  only  current 
operations,  that  is  they  had  only  current  expenditures 
and  revenues  in  1961-62. 

Finally,  169  units  had  both  current  operations 
and  bonded  debt.  All  of  these  units  had  current 
assessed  valuations,  current  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, and  bonded  debt  activities. 


TABLE  63 

SPECIAL  DISTRICTS— FISCAL  YEAR  1961-1962 
California 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations 2,015 

2.  No  current  operations 443 

3.  Current  operations  only 841 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 109 

Total  districts 4,368  + 

Alameda  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 15 

2.  No  current  operations 4 

3.  Current  operations  only 20 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 26 

Total  districts 65  + 

Alpine  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 2 

2.  No  current  operations 1 

3.  Current  operations  only 0 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 3  + 

Amador  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations   13 

2.  No  current  operations 2 

3.  Current  operations  only 2 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 17  + 

Butte  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations   31 

2.  No  current  operations 1 

3.  Current  operations  only 3 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 2 

Total  districts 37  + 

Calaveras  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 41 

2.  No  current  operations 0 

3.  Current  operations  only 7 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 1 

Total  districts 49  + 


Colusa  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations   35 

2.  No  current  operations 3 

3.  Current  operations  only 1 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 39  + 

Contra  Costa  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt   operations 129 

2.  No  current  operations 17 

3.  Current  operations  only 35 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 5 

Total  districts   186  + 

Del  Norte  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 9 

2.  No  current  operations 2 

3.  Current  operations  only 1 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 1 

Total    districts    13  + 

El  Dorado  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 18 

2.  No  current  operations 7 

3.  Current  operations  only 7 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total   districts    32  + 

Fresno  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations 93 

2.  No  current  operations 17 

3.  Current  operations  only 23 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 57 

Total  districts 190  + 

Glenn  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations   25 

2.  No  current  operations 4 

3.  Current  operations  only 0 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 29  + 

Humboldt  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt   operations 35 

2.  No  current  operations 7 

3.  Current  operations  only  8 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations  1 

Total    districts    51  + 

Imperial  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 13 

2.  No  current  operations 5 

3.  Current  operations  only    3 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 21  + 

Inyo  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations   19 

2.  No  current  operations 0 

3.  Current  operations  only 3 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total    districts    22  + 

Kern  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 83 

2.  No  current  operations 6 

3.  Current  operations  only 29 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 3 

Total  districts 121  + 
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TABLE  63-Continued 

SPECIAL   DISTRICTS— FISCAL  YEAR  1961-1962 
Kings  County 

Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt   operations   34 

2.  No  current  operations 10 

3.  Current  operations  only 9 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 53  + 

Lake  County 

Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations   35 

2.  No  current  operations 6 

3.  Current  operations  only 7 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total    districts    48  + 

Lassen  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations 14 

2.  No  current  operations 3 

3.  Current  operations  only 0 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 17  + 

Los  Angeles  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations   288 

2.  No  current  operations 27 

3.  Current  operations  only 56 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 19 

Total  districts 390+ 


Madera  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations   

2.  No  current  operations 

3.  Current  operations  only 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 
Total    districts    


Marin  County 

Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded   debt   operations   

2.  No  current  operations 

3.  Current  operations  only 


15 

5 

4 

0 

24  + 


68 
18 
26 


4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 


0 


Total  districts 112  + 


Mariposa  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded   debt  operations   

2.  No  current  operations 

3.  Current  operations  only 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 
Total    districts    


8 
0 
2 
0 
10  + 


Mendocino  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 38 

2.  No  current  operations 10 

3.  Current  operations  only 10 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 58  + 

Merced  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 47 

2.  No  current  operations 8 

3.  Current  operations  only 10 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 65+ 

9— L-3454 


Modoc  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 34 

2.  No  current  operations 1 

3.  Current  operations  only 0 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 35  + 

Mono  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 14 

2.  No  current  operations 1 

3.  Current  operations  only 4 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 19  + 

Monterey  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 60 

2.  No  current  operations 10 

3.  Current  operations  only 14 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 2 

Total  districts 86+ 

Napa  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 13 

2.  No  current  operations 3 

3.  Current  operations  only 5 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 21  + 

Nevada  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 11 

2.  No  current  operations 5 

3.  Current  operations  only 3 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 19  + 

Orange  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 86 

2.  No  current  operations 18 

3.  Current  operations  only 59 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 5 

Total  districts 168  + 

Placer  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 37 

2.  No  current  operations 10 

3.  Current  operations  only 10 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 1 

Total  districts 58  + 

Plumas  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 31 

2.  No  current  operations 4 

3.  Current  operations  only 7 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 42+ 

Riverside  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 104 

2.  No  current  operations 16 

3.  Current  operations  only 45 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 8 

Total  districts 173  + 

Sacramento  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 147 

2.  No  current  operations 11 

3.  Current  operations  only 44 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 202+ 
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TABLE  63-Continued 

SPECIAL  DISTRICTS— FISCAL  YEAR  1961-1962 
San  Benito  County 

Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 12 

2.  No  current  operations 6 

3.  Current  operations  only 8 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 26  + 

San  Bernardino  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 116 

2.  No  current  operations 14 

3.  Current  operations  only 49 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 179  + 

San  Diego  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 116 

2.  No  current  operations 26 

3.  Current  operations  only 83 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 19 

Total  districts 244  + 

San  Joaquin  County 

Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations       124 

2.  No  current  operations 14 

3.  Current  operations  only 10 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 148  + 

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 71 

2.  No  current  operations 7 

3.  Current  operations  only 11 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 3 

Total  districts 92  + 

San  Mateo  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 72 

2.  No  current  operations 10 

3.  Current  operations  only 31 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 6 

Total  districts  ___- 119  + 

Santa  Barbara  County 
Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 74 

2.  No  current  operations 18 

3.  Current  operations  only 22 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 7 

Total  districts 121  + 

Santa  Clara  County 

Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 64 

2.  No  current  operations 12 

3.  Current  operations  only 29 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 105  + 

Santa  Cruz  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 64 

2.  No  current  operations 7 

3.  Current  operations  only 12 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 83  + 

Shasta  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 44 

2.  No  current  operations 10 

3.  Current  operations  only 5 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

I        Total  districts 59  + 


Sierra  County 

Districts  with : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 17 

2.  No  current  operations 6 

3.  Current  operations  only 1 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 24+ 

Siskiyou  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 21 

2.  No  current  operations 4 

3.  Current  operations  only 4 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 29  + 

Solano  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 35 

2.  No  current  operations 2 

3.  Current  operations  only 6 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 1 

Total  districts 44  + 

Sonoma  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 78 

2.  No  current  operations 28 

3.  Current  operations  only 20 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 126+ 

Stanislaus  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 58 

2.  No  current  operations 11 

3.  Current  operations  only 12 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 81  + 

Sutter  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 25 

2.  No  current  operations 7 

3.  Current  operations  only 5 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts _ 37  + 

Tehama  County 

Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 25 

2.  No  current  operations 0 

3.  Current  operations  only 1 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 26  + 

Trinity  County 

Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 10 

2.  No  current  operations 0 

3.  Current  operations  only 2 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts   12  + 

Tulare  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 70 

2.  No  current  operations 7 

3.  Current  operations  only 23 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts 100+ 

Tuolumne  County 
Districts  with  : 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 22 

2.  No  current  operations 0 

3.  Current  operations  only 4 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0 

Total  districts      26  + 
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TABLE  63-Continued  answered.  How  many  of  the  total  number  of  units 

SPECIAL  DISTRICTS— fiscal  YEAR  1961-1962  were  formed  under  the  Improvement  Acts  of  1911, 

Districts  with  •  Ventura  County  1913,  and  1915  and  constitute  land  development  proj- 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 71  ects  rather  than  regular  service  programs?  How  many 

2.  No  current  operations 5  of  the  units  lie  completely  within  city  limits  and  are 

3.  Current  operations  only 34  1     •  -,   ,      £         .  .  .         „  ,  .  ,      .  . 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations  _________  1  bem^  USed  to  ±Urnish  services  for  which  Cities  should 

Total  districts 111+  be  held  responsible?  What  is  the  true  bonded  debt  for 

Yolo  County  tne  state  for  all  units  of  government  including  these 

Districts  with :  special  district  bonded  debts?  These  questions,  and 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 55  .„ 

2.  No  current  operations 4  many  more,  need  answering  if  a  description  of  Cali- 

3.  Current  operations  only 10  f ornia 's  local  governments  and  their  fiscal  operations 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations 0  •  „  n 

Total  districts ZZZZZ        69+  1S  eVer  t0  be  made- 

Yuba  County  The  information  developed  in  Table  63  is  directly 

Districts  with :  related   to   Appendix   8,   which   shows   the   different 

_  Z™J£  opST8.:::::::::::::::::::::::    1  *>?**  <*. »p««t.  ***  »r  reven„e.proa»cing  units  that 

3.  Current  operations  only 2  existed  in  each  county  in  1961-62 — e.g.,  fire  protec- 

4'  ^fflrtS^.™^"!!!!!^  Z:  2I+  ti0]Q'   park'  flood  contro1  and  maintenance,  and  so 

forth — the  character  of  the  operations  carried  on  by 

San  Francisco  County  „_„il    *.  __  _  i  1  •.-,  •  ,  „ 

Districts  with :  eaen  tyPe>  tne  total  number  within  each  type,  the 

1.  Bonded  debt  operations 3  codes  under  which  they  were  formed  and  the  char- 

I  ^T^SS"^------------"-------"        %  •«*«  0*  t"e  units  supervision,  and  the  tax  base  for 

4.  Current  operations  and  debt  operations l  each  type.  Finally,  the  total  number  of  units  is  given. 

Total  districts 4+  Tt  is  necessary  to  interject  some  specific  warnings 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  California  Special  Dis-  _i«vn+  +li_  Qtafomantc  +^  -rVll^™  „-.,i  „v.~    _    a  _•      o 

tricts,  19  61-62,  Sacramento,  calculated.  about  tfte  statements  to  rollow  and  about  Appendix  8. 

The  programing  for  this  study  was  designed  to  fur- 

A  great  deal  more  research  is  needed  to  indicate  rush  an  analysis  of  unit  operations  on  a  unit  by  unit 

why  the  units  possess  the  fiscal  characteristics  indi-  basis  and  not  on  the  basis  of  type.  Therefore,  the  in- 

cated  in  the  above  figures,  and  whether  or  not  their  formation  in  columns  5  and  6  of  the  table  are  gener- 

existence  is  truly  justified.  The  figures  above  do,  how-  ally  correct  for  the  type  of  unit  involved,  but  may 

ever,  indicate  some  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  not  reflect  the  actual  conditions  in  a  specific  unit 

TABLE  64 

SPECIAL  DISTRICTS 
LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY— 1961-1962 


Type  of  district 


Law  designation 


Code 
section  no. 


Governing 
body 


Tax  base 


Type 
code 


Number  of 
districts 


Air  pollution  control  district 

Public  cemetery  districts 

Fire  protection  districts 

Flood  control  and  water  conservation  districts. 

Garbage  disposal  districts 

Local  hospital  districts 

Library  districts 

Highway  lighting  districts 


County  maintenance  districts. 


Mosquito  abatement  districts 

Recreation  and  park  districts 

County  sanitation  districts 

Sewer  and  sewer  maintenance  districts. 

Soil  conservation  districts 

Transit  districts 

California  water  districts 

County  water  districts 

Metropolitan  water  district 

Municipal  water  districts 

Water  agency  or  authority  district 

Water  replenishment  district 

County  waterworks  districts 


Total  districts  in  county  . 


Health  and  Safety 
Health  and  Safety 
Health  and  Safety 
General  Laws 
Health  and  Safety 
Health  and  Safety 
Education 
Streets  and 

Highways 
Streets  and 

Highways 
Health  and  Safety 
Public  Resources 
Health  and  Safety 
Health  and  Safety 
Public  Resources 
General  Laws 
Water 
Water 

General  Laws 
General  Laws 
General  Laws 
Water 
Water 


24198 

8890 

14400 

4100 
32000 
27501 

19000 

5820 
2200 
5780 
4700 
4860 
9074 

34000 
30000 


60000 
55000 


Supervisors 

Local 

Supervisors 

Supervisors 

Supervisors 

Local 

Local 

Supervisors 

Supervisors 

Local 

Supervisors 

Local 

Supervisors 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Supervisors 


All  property 
All  property 
All  property 
Land  improvement 
All  property 
All  property 
All  property 

All  property 

Land  improvement 
All  property 
All  property 
Land  improvement 
Land  improvement 
Land  only 
Land  only 
Land  only 
All  property 
All  property 
All  property 
All  property 
Land  improvement 
All  property 


1 

4 

7 

8 

10 

14 

17 

18 

19 
21 
27 
31 
35 
36 
38 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
47 
49 


1 
5 
6 
5 
9 
4 
3 

107 

85 
4 

15 

48 
7 
6 
2 
2 

36 
1 

13 
1 
1 

29 


390 


SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  California  Special  Districts,  1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 
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within  the  type.  In  column  5,  for  instance,  the  type  individual  units  were  located  inside   of   cities,   and 

of  supervision  may  be  listed  as  either  local  or  super-  which  were  located  outside  cities  in  county  areas.  Be- 

visorial.  The  type  of  supervision  given  is  generally  ginning  with  1962-63  the  reporting  methods  of  the 

correct  but  not  necessarily  specifically  correct  for  any  Controller 's  office  will  make  this  possible, 

one  district  in  the  type.  Limitations  in  both  time  and  Presently,  however,  all  that  one  can  do  is  to  relate 

funds  precluded  analysis  by  district.  given  expenditure  functions  of  special  districts  to  the 

The  staff  has  chosen  to  use  Los  Angeles  County  as  overall  expenditures  within  a  given  county.  This  point 

the  sample  county  for  illustrating  the  type  of  analysis  is  illustrated  below : 

that  is  possible   with   the   system   being  used   for  this  i.  County   fire  protection  expenditures  in   Los 

report.  In  Table  63,  Los  Angeles  County  is  shown  to  Angeles  County. 

^                                                                                     n       .                .,  lire  protection  expenditures $8,211,b49 

have  390  separate  tax  or  revenue-producing  units.  2  Cities  (summary  of  all  cities  for  Los  An_ 

These  included  288  with  bonded  indebtedness  opera-  geles  County). 

,       err       -4/u      ~  „„ v^+  ~v^~o+4,vr.r,  r.2  orrtr  +tt^o  Fire  protection  expenditures 9,935,092 M 

tions  only,  27  with  no  current  operations  01  any  type,  *       . 

56  with  current  operations  only,  and  19  with  current  Fire  protection  expenditures 11,775,148 

operations  as  well  as  bonded  indebtedness.  Fire  protection  revenues 12,150,723 

Table  64  indicates  that  the  390  units  in  Los  Angeles  Surplus   +$375,575 

County    included    1    air    pollution    control    district,    6  4.  Total  direct  fire  protection  expenditures 

fire  protection  districts,  5  flood  control  districts,  and  in  Los  An^eIes  Connt*                            -  $29,921,899 

so  forth.  Appendix  9  should  be  consulted  for  a  de-  The  fire  protection  expenditures  of  the  special  dis- 

tailed    financial    breakdown    of    this    nature    for    all  tricts  in  Los  Angeles  County  include  direct  expendi- 

counties.  It  shows  the  financial  structure  for  each  of  tures  as  well  as  overhead.  In  order  to  show  the  county 

these  revenue  unit  types.  It  lists  the  assessed  valua-  an(j  eity  expenditures  on  a  comparable  basis,  it  is 

tion  that  made  up  the  tax  base  for  the  type  of  unit,  necessary  to  allocate  overhead  or  general  administra- 

the  rate  of  levy  and  the  amount  of  the  levy,  the  total  tion  expenses  from  the  city  overhead  expenses  to  the 

revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  unit,  the  outstand-  direct  fire  protection  expenditures.  This  was  done  in 

ing  bonded  indebtedness  for  the  unit  and  its  ratio  to  the    following    manner.    Total    overhead    or   general 

the  assessed  valuation  plus  a  miscellaneous  category  operations  expenditures  for  all  cities  in  Los  Angeles 

entitled  "Other"  which  contains  those  items  which  County  amounted  to  $134,536,153.  Since  fire  protec- 

could  not  be  included  in  the  above  items.  tion  expenditures  amounted  to  2.19  percent  of  total 

city  expenditures,  one  simply  increases  the  direct  fire 

SEPARATE  TAX  OR  REVENUE   PRODUCING  protection  expenditures  by  2.19  percent  of  total  over- 

UNITS'  EXPENDITURE  PROGRAMS  head  expenses.  Thus  the  total  city  expenditures  for 

T1   .       ,              L   ,   ,.        ,,                  -q  .                   <.  fire  protection  (summarized  for  all  cities  in  Los  An- 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  most  efficient  way  or  ,   '          L   .                .  „ 

,     .                    ,                          3-j.          -  geles  County)  was  as  follows: 
analyzing  city  and  county  expenditures  is  to  group 

all  city  and  county  expenditures  into  programs  that  L  Cities-  fire  protection  expenditures: 

4.-           n  j   .c      j                      i,i     £        4.-           t+              i  Overhead $2,946,000 

contain  well-denned,  comparable  functions.  It  was  also  Direct                                  9,935,092       $12,881,092 

noted  that  city  and  county  expenditures  fell  into  two  2.  County  fire  protection 

categories :  general  administration  and  public  service.  ^Overhead8  =                           l  700  288 

However,  in  this  instance  each  type  of  special  district  Direct    8,211,659           9,911,947 

— e.g.,  fire  protection  districts — constitutes  a  separate  3-  Special  district  fire  protection 

expenditure   function.   Los   Angeles   County   will   be  ' 

used  to  illustrate  the  analytical  method  used.  4.  Total  fire  protection  expendi- 
tures for  Los  Angeles  County                            $34,568,187 

Fire  Protection  Expenditures  and  Revenues 

One  of  the  expenditure  functions  carried  out  by  Since  city  and  county  revenues  and  expenditures 

both  cities  and  counties  is  the  fire  protection  expendi-  have  already  been  discussed  at  some  length,  it  will  not 

ture  which  is  grouped  as  a  function  under  the  pro-  be  necessary  to  review  that  discussion  here.  The  above 

gram  designation  of  public  safety.  For  purposes  of  illustration  demonstrates  how  it  is  possible  to  place 

analysis  this  study  has  not  attempted  to  examine  each  city,  county  and  special  district  expenditures  together 

fire  protection  district.  The  reason  is  simple.  Presently  to  determine  the  total  expenditure  pattern  in  a  given 

individual  cities  accomplish  fire  protection  expendi-  county  or  regional  area. 

tures,    as   do   individual   COUntieS.    However,    as   Of  the  WFor    cities    in    Los    Angeles    County,    the    total    Are    protection 

date  of  this  study  it  was  not  possible  to  identify  which  rev^nueSTf  wlni**  by  revenues  (special  flre  protection 
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Table  65  shows  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  fiscal 
structure  of  the  six  fire  protection  special  districts  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  The  detailed  analysis  below  for 
fire  protection  districts  is  a  sample  analysis  of  the 


data  found  in  Appendix  9,  the  Special  District  Fi- 
nancial Analysis. 

In  Table  65,  column  1  shows  the  computer  code  in- 
dicating that  the  data  is  pertinent  to  special  district 


TABLE  65 

FIRE  PROTECTION   DISTRICTS 

Los  Angeles  County — 1961-1962 


(1) 

Special 

district 


(2) 
Date 


(3) 
County 


(4) 
Type 


(5) 
Code 


(6) 
Item 


(7) 
Amount 


(8) 

Percent- 
age 


04 
04 
04 

04 

04 
04 

04 


04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 

04 


04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 

04 


04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 

04 

04 

04 
04 
04 
04 

04 

04 
04 
04 
04 

04 

04 

04 


1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 

1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 

1962 

1962 


19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 

19 


19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 

19 


19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 

19 

19 

19 
19 
19 
19 

19 

19 
19 
19 
19 

19 

19 

19 


7 

15 

7 

16 

7 

17 

7 

18 

7 

19 

7 

20 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

39 

40 

41 


I.  ASSESSED  VALUATION 

Secured,  general 

Secured,  bonded  debt 

Total  secured 

Unsecured ,  general 

Unsecured,  bonded  debt 

Total  unsecured 

Total  assessed  value 

II.  RATE   OF   LEVY 

Secured,  general 

Secured,  bonded  debt 

Secured,  total 

Unsecured,  general 

Unsecured,  bonded  debt 

Total,  unsecured 

Total  levy 

m.  TAX  LEVIED 

Secured,  general 

Secured,  bonded  debt 

Total  secured 

Unsecured,  general 

Unsecured,  bonded  debt 

Unsecured,  total 

Total  tax  levied 

IV.     REVENUE 

Secured,  property  tax,  general 

Secured,  property  tax,  bonded  debt 

Total  property  tax  secured 

Unsecured,  property  tax,  general 

Unsecured,  property  tax,  bonded  indebtedness 

Total  property  tax,  unsecured 

Total  property  tax 

Total  in  lieu  tax  receipts 

County  subventions 

State  subventions 

Federal  subventions 

Total  subventions 

Charges  and  fees 

Receipts  general  operations  bond  sales 

Receipts  revenue  bond  sales 

Sales  other  long  term  debt 

Total  bond  sale  receipts 

Prior  year  levy,  tax  receipts 

Other  revenue 

Total  revenue 


1,798,148,634.00 

0.00 

1,798,148,634.00 

260,662,830.00 

0.00 

260,662,830.00 

2,058,811,464.00 


6.45 
0.00 
6.45 

5.93 
0.00 
5.93 

12.38 


10,868,359.00 

0.00 

10,868,359.00 

1,313,802.00 

0.00 

1,313,802.00 

12,182,161.00 


10,377,256.00 

0.00 

10,377,256.00 

1,254,744.00 

0.00 

1,254,744.00 

11,632,000.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

440,671.00 

78,052.00 

12,150,723.00 


87.33 

0.00 

87.33 

12.66 
0.00 
12.66 

100.00 


52.13 

0.00 

52.13 

47.86 

0.00 

47.86 

100.00 


89.21 

0.00 

89.21 

10.78 
0.00 
10.78 

100.00 


85.40 

0.00 

85.40 

10.32 
0.00 
10.32 

95.73 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

3.62 

0.64 

100.00 
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TABLE  65— Continued 

FIRE  PROTECTION   DISTRICTS 
Los  Angeles  County— 1961-1962 


(1) 

Special 
district 


04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 

04 

04 
04 
04 
04 

04 


04 
04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 

04 


04 
04 
04 


04 
04 
04 
04 


(2) 
Date 


1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 


(3) 
County 


19 

19 
10 

19 

19 
19 

19 

19 
19 
19 
19 


19 


(4) 


Type 


(5) 


Code 


42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 

49 
50 
51 
52 

53 


54 
55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


71) 


71 

72 
7?. 


74 
75 

7i  5 
77 


(6) 


Item 


V.  EXPENDITURES 


Operation,  maintenance 

Other 

Total  operation  and  maintenance  expense. 


Capital  outlay  from  capital  revenue. 

Capital  outlay  from  bond  sale 

Total  capital  outlay 


Interest  paid  on  long  term  debt. 


Redemption  general  operations  bonds. 

Redemption  revenue  bonds 

Redemption  other  long  term  debt 

Total  debt  redemption 


Grand  total  expenditures  - 


VI.  OUTSTANDING  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS 


General  obligation  bonds  (end  of  year) 

Redemption  of  general  obligation  bonds 

Sales  of  general  obligation  bonds 

Outstanding  general  obligation  bonds  (first  of  year) . 


Revenue  bonds  (end  of  year).. 
Redemption  of  revenue  bonds - 

Sales  of  revenue  bonds 

Revenue  bonds  (first  of  year)  _ 


Other  long  term  debt  (end  of  year)  _  . 
Redemption  of  long  term  debt  (other). 

Sales  of  other  long  term  debt 

Other  long  term  debt  (first  of  year) 

Total  debt  (first  of  year) 

Redemption  (total) 

Sales  (total) 

Total  long  term  debt  (first  of  year) 


Change  in  total  debt. 


VII.  RATIOS 

Ratio  of  long-term  bonded  indebtedness  to: 

Assessed  valuation  secured 

Assessed  valuation  unsecured 

Total  assessed  valuation 


(7) 

Amount 
($) 


11,359,325.00 

0.00 

11,359,325.00 

415,823.00 

0.00 

415,823.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

11,775,148.00 


Vm.  OTHER 

Total  long-term  debt,  ratios: 

Interest  paid  to  tax  collection 

Interest  paid  to  total  tax  receipts 

Interest  paid  to  debt  redemption 

Interest  paid  to  debt  redemption  and  interest  paid. 


(8) 


Percent- 
age 


96.46 

0.00 

96.46 

3.53 
0.00 
3.53 

0.00 

0.00 
0.0C 
0.00 
0.00 

100.00 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0000 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  California  Special  Districts,  1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 


analysis;  column  2  shows  the  year;  column  3,  the 
county  in  which  the  districts  are  located  (code  19  is 
the  computer  code  for  Los  Angeles  County).  Column 
4  shows  the  type  of  district  involved  (fire  protection 
districts  are  labeled  as  code  type  7).  Column  5  is  the 
code  indicating  the  itemized  materials  appearing  in 
the  table.  Column  6  is  the  item  discussed.  Column  7 
is  the  dollar  amount  of  the  item.92  Column  8  shows 
relevant  percentages  where  necessary. 


The  first  item  is  the  information  for  assessed  valua- 
tion. One  of  the  first  points  that  must  be  noted  is  that 
the  special  district  reporting  is  careful  to  keep  a  dual 
set  of  assessed  valuation  figures.  Assessed  values  are 
noted  for  general  operations,  and  separate  assessed 
values  are  noted  for  any  bonded  indebtedness.  It  is  as 
if  to  say  that  the  special  districts  are  carefully  dis- 


92  Figures  accurate  to  nearest  $100  In  all  Instances  and  to  the 
nearest  dollar  in  most  instances. 
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tinguishing  general  current  operations  from  bonded 
indebtedness  operations.  Some  assessed  valuation  of 
a  district  is  reserved  to  pay  for  current  operations. 
Some  assessed  valuation  of  a  district  is  used  to  pay 
for  bond  operations. 

One  point  is  clear,  that  the  distinction  between  cur- 
rent operations  and  bonded  indebtedness  does  not 
carry  over  to  capital  assets.  For  instance,  as  noted  in 
Table  65,  group  V,  entitled  Expenditures,  fire  protec- 
tion districts  in  Los  Angeles  County  which  had  no 
bonded  indebtedness,  nevertheless,  spent  a  total  of 
$415,823  on  acquisition  of  capital  assets,  or  on  capital 
outlay  as  noted  by  code  item  45. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  just  what  legal  function  is 
served  by  this  dual  accounting  method.  But  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  nature  of  this  dual  system  there  is 
no  economic  value.  Districts  with  no  current  opera- 
tions may  exist  (perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
bonds),  completely  distinct  from  any  currently  oper- 
ating district.  Here,  certainly,  is  the  basis  for  much 
of  the  complexity  of  special  districts  as  they  exist 
and  are  operative  in  California.  The  second  element 
of  complexity  is  that  special  districts  and/or  revenue- 
producing  units  may  carry  out  more  than  one  ex- 
penditure function  and  more  than  one  expenditure 
program. 

The  first  grouping  labeled  I  is  entitled  Assessed 
Valuation.  Code  items  1  and  4  refer  to  secured  and 
unsecured  assessed  valuation,  respectively,  used  to 
support  general  operations.93  Items  2  and  5  refer,  re- 
spectively, to  the  secured  and  unsecured  assessed  valu- 
ation used  to  support  bonded  indebtedness  operations. 
Items  3  and  6,  respectively,  reflect  total  secured  and 
unsecured  assessed  valuation  for  a  given  special  dis- 
trict reporting  unit  as  used  in  this  report.  Column  7 
shows  the  total  assessed  valuation  for  the  special  dis- 
trict reporting  unit. 

One  notices  from  the  assessed  valuation  figures  that 
87.33  percent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  is  secured 
property,  and  12.66  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation 
is  unsecured  property. 

In  group  II,  rate  of  levy,  the  figures  shown  are  not 
entirely  significant  since  the  present  information  rep- 
resents a  summary  statement  for  all  fire  protection 
districts  in  Los  Angeles  County.  If  the  study  were 
carried  further  for  each  district,  the  figures  appear- 
ing in  this  column  would  be  the  secured  and  unse- 
cured rates  of  levy  for  each  special  district.  There  is 
one  interesting  point  noted  here.  Since  the  tax  rate  on 
unsecured  property  is  the  previous  year's  levy  on 
secured  property,  the  fact  that  the  present  year's 

98  It  should  again  be  noted  that  the  analysis  here  is  a  summary 
for  all  of  the  special  district  units  of  Los  Angeles  County. 


levy  on  secured  property  is  approximately  10  percent 
higher  than  the  present  year's  levy  on  unsecured 
property  indicates  that  the  tax  rate  on  secured  prop- 
erty has  increased  by  10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1961- 
62  over  the  rate  on  secured  property  in  1960-61.  This 
point  was  verified  by  referring  to  the  1960-61  special 
district  book.  In  the  previous  fiscal  year  (1960-61) 
the  rate  on  secured  property  was  5.9304  for  secured 
property  for  the  same  districts,  and  the  rate  on  un- 
secured property  in  1960-61  was  4.1050.  Thus  for  the 
two-year  period  examined,  the  rate  on  secured  prop- 
erty increased  from  4.1050  to  6.4584,  an  increase  of 
2.3534  points  or  just  under  50  percent  for  the  two- 
year  period.  The  increase  on  unsecured  property  was 
comparable.  If  time  and  funds  permitted  an  analysis 
of  the  trend  over  a  period  of  years,  district  by  dis- 
trict, the  tax  rates  would  present  a  most  informative 
story. 

Note  that  of  the  total  tax  levied,  52.13  percent  of 
the  total  rate  was  on  secured  property,  and  47.86  per- 
cent of  the  total  rate  was  on  unsecured  property. 
Since  the  rate  on  unsecured  property  is  fixed  by  law 
as  the  previous  year's  rate  on  secured  property,  the 
district  board  of  directors  must  balance  the  district 
budget  with  the  current  or  determined  years  rate  on 
secured  property.  This  means  that  the  rate  on  secured 
property  would  normally  (in  an  inflating  economy) 
be  relatively  higher  than  the  rate  on  unsecured  prop- 
erty. The  only  way  that  the  rates  would  be  the  same 
would  be  if  the  assessed  values  of  the  district  taxable 
property  remained  absolutely  static,  and  the  expendi- 
ture magnitude  of  the  district  remained  the  same  for 
a  period  of  years. 

The  point  is  that  even  given  equalized  or  uniform 
assessment  procedure,  the  tax  rate  will  always  result 
in  the  taxation  of  secured  property  more  heavily  than 
the  taxation  of  unsecured  property.  This  point  is  re- 
flected when  group  III  (entitled  Tax  Levied)  is  ex- 
amined. While  87.33  percent  of  the  total  assessed 
valuation  was  in  secured  values,  and  12.66  percent  of 
the  total  assessed  valuation  was  in  unsecured  values, 
a  total  of  89.21  percent  of  the  total  tax  levied  was 
levied  against  secured  property  and  10.78  percent  of 
the  total  levy  was  against  unsecured  levies.  Thus,  even 
assuming  equalized  assessment  procedure,  it  is  inevi- 
table in  the  California  property  tax  system  that  se- 
cured value  properties  will  be  taxed  more  heavily  than 
unsecured.  The  total  tax  levied  in  the  fiscal  year  1961- 
62  amounted  to  approximately  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property. 

Group  IV,  Revenue,  shows  the  various  types  of 
revenue  or  cash  receipts  to  the  special  districts.  Cur- 
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rent  year  property  tax  receipts  accounted  for  95.73  The  point  of  this  examination  has  been  to  determine 

percent  of  total  revenue,  prior  year  receipts  accounted  just  what  the  fiscal  position  of  the  special  district  fire 

for  3.62  percent,  and  other  revenue  for  0.64  percent  protection  expenditure  function  looked  like  in  Los 

of  total  revenue.  Angeles  County.  This  discussion,  in  essence,  summa- 

In  fiscal  year  1961-62,  total  property  tax  revenues  rizes  the  previous  discussions  on  counties  and  cities  in 
were  $11,632,000  while  total  property  tax  levies  had  that  it  shows  how  the  program-expenditure-functional 
been  $12,182,161.  The  delinquency  in  1961-62  was  a  analysis  can  be  used  to  examine  total  expenditure  and 
total  of  $550,161.  This  was  approximately  4.5  percent  revenue  programs  in  any  county  or  region ;  or  (as  of 
of  the  total  levy.  "Whether  this  is  a  high  delinquency  1962-63)  in  any  given  city,  by  examining  the  expendi- 
or  not  is  debatable,  but  a  historical  study  to  determine  ture  functions  of  counties,  cities,  and  special  districts 
whether  this  delinquency  is  becoming  more  serious  to  determine  what  the  aggregate  cost  of  a  given  pro- 
would  certainly  be  significant.  gram  is  in  a  given  area. 

In  the  grouping  of  expenditures,  group  V,  it  is  It  may  be  worthwhile  to  examine  two  additional 

noted  that  the  item  Operations  and  Maintenance  ac-  special  district  functions  that  supplement  city  and 

counted  for  96.46  percent  of  total  expenditures  (code  county  expenditure  programs  as  did  the  fire  protec- 

42)  and  capital  outlay  (code  45)  accounted  for  3.53  tion  expenditures.  This  report,  therefore,  will  examine 

percent  of  total  expenditures.  The  total  capital  outlay  the  highway  maintenance   districts,   which   are  pri- 

was  made  from  current  revenue  sources.  One  of  the  marily  concerned  with  expenditures  on  streets,  roads, 

very  bothersome  points  about  the  entire  structure  of  and  highways   (Streets  and  Highways  Code  Section 

special  district  reporting  is  that  despite  the  extremely  5830)  and  flood  control  districts  that  are  concerned 

voluminous  nature  of  the  data  available,  much  is  ex-  with  flood  control  and  prevention, 

pertly  concealed.  For  instance,  recommended  changes  There  ig  a  total  of  g5  county  maintenance  districts 

in  the  reported  data  would  require  special  districts  to  in   Los  Angeles   County  coming  mider   Streets  and 

show  some  breakdown  on  the  item  (code  42)  Opera-  Highways  Code  Section  5830,  of  which  72  are  directly 

tions  and  Maintenance.  What  did  the  operations  in-  connected  with  streets  and  highways  and  a  total  of 

elude?  What  percent  was  for  salaries,  and  what  types  13  are  concerned  with  other  unrelated  expenditures, 

of  salaries  were  paid?  What  did  the  maintenance  in-  Qur  analysis  here  will  examine  all  85  of  the  districts 

elude,  how  was  it  accomplished  (paid  labor  or  con-  that  come  under  the  given  type  and  the  given  code 

tract)  ?  What  assets  were  acquired?  Certainly  the  item  authorization 

Operations  and  Maintenance  tells  little,  and  to  break 

,       ,        t     •           -,              .  n    ,.,,,  There  are  a  total  of  five  flood  control  districts  in  Los 

out  only  salaries  and  wages  tells  little  more.  -..,„-. 

A+v,          •4.n-.        4.^4.1,4.          £       j  Angeles  County  that  have  to  do  with  flood  control  ex- 

Another  point  of  interest,  one  that  was  found  very  "                   ' 

n             ,-.     ,,          ,      .  ,,.     ,    j       e  i      ,  penditures.  Insofar  as  the  staff  could  determine  from 

frequently  throughout  this  study  of  local  government  ^ 

.,     .     n  ,.,.             •     ,,      e    ,   .,    ,   ,,                          o  the  statistics  available  to  us,  cities  and  counties  do 

units  in  California,  is  the  fact  that  the  summary  of  .     :        . 

•  in            .     ,.       j-4.-4.-t       a        i      n  not   spend   money   on   this   function,   although   they 

special  fire  protection  districts  in  Los  Angeles  County  ^                  J                                  '                   . 

demonstrated  a  rather  sizeable  cash  surplus  for  1961-  could'  In  Los  Angeles  County'  then'  the  exP^ditures 

62.  This  is  noted  as  follows:  on  flood  contro1  by  special  dlstricts  ^presents  the 

_  t  .               .     .    .„.                       ^n.-A-n.  total  local  government  expenditure  on  this  function. 

Total  revenue  (code  41) $12,150,723  ° 

Total  expenditures  (code  53) 11,775,148 

Highway  Maintenance  Districts 

Surplus $375,575 

=  For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  total  expenditure 

Preliminary  examination  of  the  special  district  sum-  shown  in  Table  66,  the  financial  analysis  of  county 
maries  (by  type  of  district)  indicates  that  over  two-  maintenance  districts,  is  related  to  highways.  While 
thirds  of  the  summaries  indicated  rather  sizeable  sur-  this  is  not  entirely  correct,  it  will  suffice  for  the  mo- 
pluses.  Examination  of  the  disposition  of  the  surpluses  ment  to  illustrate  the  point  below, 
might  be  significant  in  indicating  what  the  districts  do,  The  expenditures  for  county  roads  in  Los  Angeles 
not  only  with  their  noted  annual  expenditures,  but  County  in  1961-62  was  $37,125,682,  amounting  to  6.58 
also  with  their  surpluses.  It  is  also  quite  important  to  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  Los  Angeles 
note  that  the  surplus  figures  cannot  be  explained  by  County.  The  aggregate  of  all  city  expenditures  on 
bond  sales  or  revenues  since  in  many  instances  there  streets  in  the  incorporated  areas  of  Los  Angeles 
were  no  bond  sales  to  explain  a  surplus.  Furthermore,  County  in  1961-62  was  $73,551,074  which  amounted 
even  where  there  were,  the  magnitude  of  the  surplus  to  16.24  percent  of  all  city  expenditures  in  Los  An- 
is  not  explained  by  the  bond  revenues.  geles  County.  Thus  the  summary  of  road  and  street 
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expenditures  in  Los  Angeles  County  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Los  Angeles  County  : 

Direct   road   expenditures $  37,125,682 

Allocated  overhead   7,715,794 


$  44,841,476 
2.  Los  Angeles  County  :  city  summary 

Direct   road   expenditures   $  73,551,074 

Allocated   overhead   21,848,671 


$  95,399,745 
3.  Special  district  expense  on  county 
maintenance  (highway)  in 
Los  Angeles  County $        785,708 


Local  government  expenditures  on 
streets  and  roads  in  Los  Angeles 
County    $140,241,221 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  county  mainten- 
ance districts  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
surplus : 

Special  district  expenditures $        785,708 

Special  district  revenues 1,279,735 


Surplus $        494,027 


Clearly,  then,  with  85  districts  involved  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  and  with  such  nominal  expenditures, 
and  with  such  a  significant  surplus  of  unspent  moneys 
(none  of  which  came  from  bonds),  there  appears  to 
be  a  significant  example  of  a  large  number  of  special 
districts  that  have  no  economic  justification  for  exist- 
ence. Later  studies  may  wish  to  examine  these  districts 
in  detail  (using  the  present  format),  one  district  at  a 
time,  to  prove  conclusively  this  contention,  although 
little  additional  proof  from  that  shown  above  seems 
necessary.  This  type  of  district  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  a  very  expensive  government  luxury  which 
apparently  accomplishes  very  little  but  has  a  very 
large  surplus. 

The  staff's  conclusion  is  that  these  districts  should 
be  abolished  and  their  functions  incorporated  into 
existing  county,  city,  or  state  government  operations. 

Flood  Control  District  Expenditures  and  Revenues 

Some  of  the  governmental  functions  carried  out  by 
special  districts  are  solely,  or  primarily,  carried  out 
by  special  districts.  An  example  of  this  type  of  activ- 
ity is  the  flood  control  and  water  conservation  func- 
tion. One  notes  from  Table  64,  that  there  are  a  total 
of  five  flood  control  districts  or  taxing  units  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  The  fiscal  transactions  of  these  five 
taxing  units  are  summarized  in  Table  67. 

The  special  district  reporting  procedures  require 
that  assessed  valuation  be  reported  for  general  or 
current  operations  separately  from  assessed  valuation 
reported  for  bonded  indebtedness.  Referring  to  the 
table,  one  notes  immediately  that  secured  property 


comprised  97.35  percent  of  the  total  assessed  value  of 
the  flood  control  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  Unsecured  property  comprised 
approximately  2.64  percent  of  the  total  assessed  value 
for  the  districts. 

In  Part  II,  concerning  the  rate  of  levy,  the  current 
year  rate  on  secured  property  is  shown  to  be  less 
than  the  current  year  rate  (aggregate)  on  unsecured. 
The  current  year  (aggregate)  rate  on  unsecured  is 
$0.45  per  $100  assessed  valuation  and  the  rate  in  the 
current  year  on  secured  assessed  valuation  is  $0.43 
per  $100. 

Total  property  tax  levied  for  these  flood  control 
districts  was  $35,883,920  in  fiscal  1961-62.  Total  prop- 
erty tax  collected  in  the  fiscal  year  was  $33,642,961. 
Thus  a  delinquency  of  $2,240,959  of  taxes  levied  but 
not  collected  existed  for  the  fiscal  year  1961-62.  This 
amounted  to  6.6  percent  of  the  total  levy,  which  seems 
relatively  high.  In  fiscal  year  1961-62  a  total  of  $1,- 
184,746  amounting  to  1.35  percent  of  total  revenue 
was  collected  as  revenue  obtained  from  prior  years  tax 
levies. 

Total  property  tax  collections  from  current  year 
levies  amounted  to  39.53  percent  of  total  cash  receipts. 
An  additional  3.55  percent  of  total  receipts  came  from 
state  subventions  amounting  to  $3,108,554.  Revenue 
received  from  bond  sales  amounted  to  $45,000,000. 
However,  capital  outlay  from  bond  sales  amounted  to 
$51,100,838  or  a  total  of  $6,100,838  more  expenditures 
on  capital  outlay  from  bond  sales  than  was  received 
from  bond  sales.  Investigation  of  the  fiscal  trans- 
actions of  special  districts  (either  individually  or 
summary  by  type)  would  indicate  whether  this  extra 
amount  was  from  previous-years  bond  sales  or  from 
surpluses  existing  from  previous  years. 

In  the  total  expenditure  pattern,  capital  outlay 
amounted  to  68.33  percent  of  expenditures,  interest 
paid  to  7.03  percent  of  expenditures,  and  debt  redemp- 
tion amounted  to  15.58  percent.  If  one  breaks  the 
special  district  revenues  and  expenditures  into  capital 
outlay  and  current  operations  transactions  one  finds 
the  following : 

I.  Current   revenue    $42,454,621 

Current  revenue-outlay  (on  current 

and  capital  items)    41,177,001 

Surplus  on  current  operations $  1,277,620 

II.  Revenue  received  on  capital 

outlay  (bond  sales) 45,000,000 

Acquisition  of  fixed  assets 

from  capital  outlay 51,100,838 

Deficit  on  capital  outlay $  6,100,838 
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Thus  the  net  deficit  in  total  1961-62  fiscal  operations 
was  $4,823,218.  This  consisted  of  a  deficit  of  $6,100,- 
838  on  capital  outlay  and  a  surplus  of  $1,277,620  on 
current  operations. 


Part  VI  of  the  flood  control  summary  shows  the 
changes  of  bonded  indebtedness  during  the  1961-62 
fiscal  year.  The  total  bond  transactions  consisted  of 
transactions  involving  general  obligation  bonds,  hence 


TABLE  66 


HIGHWAY  MAINTENANCE  DISTRICTS 
Los  Angeles  County— 1961-1962 


(1) 

Special 
district 


(2) 
Date 


(3) 
County 


(4) 
Type 


(5) 
Code 


(6) 
Item 


(7) 

Amount 
($) 


04 

04 
04 

04 
04 
04 

04 


04 

04 

04 

04 
04 
04 

04 


04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 


04 
04 
04 

04 

04 
04 

04 

04 

04 
04 
04 
04 


04 
04 
04 
04 

04 

04 
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1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 

1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 

1962 

1962 


I.  ASSESSED  VALUATION 


19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 

19 


19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 

19 


19 
19 
19 

19 
19 

19 

19 


19 
19 
19 

19 

19 
19 

19 

19 

19 
19 
19 

19 

19 

19 
19 
19 
19 

19 

19 

19 


9 

10 

11 
12 

13 


15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 


22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

39 

40 

41 


Secured,  general  operations. 

Secured,  bonded  debt 

Secured,  total 


Unsecured,  general  operations. 

Unsecured,  bonded  debt 

Unsecured,  total 


Total  assessed  value. 


n.  RATE  OF  LEVY 


Secured,  general  operations. 

Secured,  bonded  debt 

Secured,  total 


Unsecured,  general  operations . 

Unsecured,  bonded  debt 

Unsecured,  total 


Total  levy. 


m.  TAX  LEVIED 


Secured,  general  operations. 

Secured,  bonded  debt 

Secured,  total 


Unsecured,  general  operations. 

Unsecured,  bonded  debt 

Unsecured,  total 


Total  tax  levied. 


IV.  REVENUE 


Property  tax  secured,  general  operations 

Property  tax  secured,  bonded  indebtedness- 
Property  tax  secured 


Property  tax,  unsecured,  general  operations 

Property  tax,  unsecured,  bonded  indebtedness- 
Property  tax,  unsecured 


Total  property  tax  collection. 
In  lieu  tax  collections 


County  subventions. 

State  subventions 

Federal  subventions. 
Total  subventions 


Charges  and  fees. 


General  operations  bond  sales.. 

Revenue  bond  sales . 

Other  debt  sales 

Total  received  from  bond  sales . 


Prior  year  tax  levy,  receipts- 
Other  revenue 

Total  cash  receipts 


315,001,530.00 

0.00 

315,001,530.00 

1,540,280.00 

0.00 

1,540,280.00 

315,541,810.00 


26.60 

0.00 

26.60 

3.04 
0.00 
3.04 

29.65 


772,748.00 

0.00 

772,748.00 

3,303.00 

0.00 

3,303.00 

776,051.00 


743,712.00 

0.00 

743,712.00 

2,721.00 

0.00 

2,721.00 

746,433.00 

251,664.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

251,664.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

18,623.00 

11,351.00 

1,279,735.00 


(1) 

Special 
district 


04 
04 

04 

04 
04 
04 


04 

04 
04 
04 


04 
04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 
04 


04 
04 
04 


04 
04 
04 
04 
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(2) 
Date 


(3) 
County 


1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
196a 
1962 

1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1926 


1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 


19 

ig 

19 

19 
19 
J  9 

19 

19 
19 
19 

19 

19 


(4) 

(5) 

Type 

Code 

19 

42 

19 

43 

19 

44 

19 

45 

19 

46 

19 

47 

19 

48 

19 

49 

19 

50 

19 

51 

19 

52 

19 

53 

19 

54 

19 

55 

19 

56 

19 

57 

19 

58 

19 

59 

19 

60 

19 

61 

19 

62 

19 

63 

19 

64 

19 

65 

19 

66 

19 

67 

19 

68 

19 

69 

19 

70 

19 

71 

19 

72 

19 

73 

19 

74 

19 

75 

19 

76 

19 

77 

(6) 
Item 


V.  EXPENDITURES 

Operations  maintenance,  and  general  expenditures 

Other  expenditures 

Total  operation  and  maintenance  expenditures 

Capital  outlay  from  current  revenues 

Capital  outlay  from  bond  sales 

Total  capital  outlay 

Interest  paid  on  long-term  debt 

Debt  redemption,  general  operations  bonds 

Debt  redemption,  revenue  bonds 

Debt  redemption,  other  debt 

Total  debt  redemption 

Grand  total  expenditures 

VI.  OUTSTANDING  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS 

General  obligation  bonds  (6/30/62).. 

Redemption 

Sales 

General  obligation  bonds  (6/30/61) 

Revenue  bonds  (6/30/62) 

Redemption 

Sales 

Revenue  bonds  (6/30/61). 

Other  long-term  debt  (6/30/62) 

Redemption 

Sales 

Other  long-term  debt  (6/30/61).. 

Total  long-term  debt  (6/30/62) 

Redemption  (total) 

Sales  (total) 

Total  long-term  debt  (6/30/61) 

Net  change  in  long-term  debt 

vn.  RATIOS 

Ratio  of  long-term  bonded  indebtedness  to: 

Assessed  valuation,  secured 

Assessed  valuation,  unsecured 

Total,  assessed  valuation 

Vm.  OTHER 

Total  long-term  debt:  Ratios  interest  paid  to: 

Tax  collections 

Total  tax  receipts 

Bond  and  debt  redemption 

Interest,  bond,  and  debt  redemption 


(7) 
Amount 


785,708.00 

0.00 

785,708.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

785,708.00 


(8) 
Percent- 


100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

100.00 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  California  Special  Districts,  1961-68,  Sacramento,  calculated. 


one  can  look  at  either  code  areas  54-57  or  66-69.  Total 
bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1961-62  fiscal  year  (June  30,  1961)  amounted  to 
$174,535,500  (code  69).  Bond  sales  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $45,000,000  and  bond  redemption 
amounted  to  $14,384,000  for  a  net  increase  in  total 
long-term  debt  of  $30,616,000. 


The  information  shown  in  Part  VII  and  Part  VIII 
of  the  special  district  summary  analysis  represents 
simply  a  type  of  examination  that  might  be  carried 
out  in  future  studies.  Not  all  of  the  ratios  shown  are 
necessarily  significant  for  this  analysis  but  do  illus- 
trate the  type  of  question  that  could  be  asked.  For 
instance,  in  Group  VII,  one  finds  the  percentage  of 
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assessed  valuation  represented  by  bonded  indebted- 
ness. It  was  noted  above  that  total  secured  assessed 
valuation  was  $22,728,845,160  and  that  total  bonded 
indebtedness  was  $205,151,500  as  of  the  end  of  the 


1961-62  fiscal  period.  Thus  bonded  indebtedness  was 
approximately  0.9  percent  (nine-tenths  of  1  percent) 
of  the  secured  assessed  valuation  and  was  approxi- 
mately 0.87  percent  of  total  assessed  valuation. 


TABLE  67 

FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION    DISTRICTS 

Los  Angeles  County — 1961-1962 


(1) 

Special 
district 

(2) 
Date 

(3) 
County 

(4) 
Type 

(5) 
Code 

(6) 
Item 

(7) 

Amount 

($) 

(8) 

Percent- 
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04 
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19 
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19 

19 
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19 
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19 
19 
19 

19 

19 
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8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

39 

40 

41 

I.  ASSESSED  VALUATION 

12,837,483,120.00 

9,891,362,040.00 

22,728,845,160.00 

356,587,940.00 
259,913,560.00 
616,501,500.00 

23,345,346,660.00 

.25 
.18 
.43 

.26 
.19 
.45 

.89 

16,636,517.00 
18,279,235.00 
34,915,752.00 

472,514.00 
495,654.00 
968,168.00 

35,883,920.00 

16.032,395.00 
17,610,566.00 
33,642,961.00 

456,348.00 
478,502.00 
934,850.00 

34,577,811.00 

16,335.00 

0.00 
3,108,554.00 

0.00 
3,108,554.00 

16,335.00 

45,000,000.00 
0.00 
0.00 

45,000,000.00 

1,184,746.00 

3,550,840.00 

87,454,621.00 

54.98 

04 

42.36 

04 

97.35 

04 

1.52 

04 

1.11 

04 

2.64 

04 

100.00 

04 

H.  RATE  OF  LEVY 

28.39 

04 

20.71 

04 

49.11 

04 

29.50 

04 

21.37 

04 

50.88 

04 

Total  levy 

100.00 

04 

m.  TAX  LEVIED 

46.36 

04 

50.93 

04 

Secured,  total 

97.30 

04 

1.31 

04 

1.38 

04 

2.69 

04 

100.00 

04 

IV.  REVENUE 

18.33 

04 

20.13 

04 

38.46 

04 

Property  tax,  unsecured,  general  operations 

.52 

04 

Property  tax,  unsecured,  bonds 

.54 

04 

1.06 

04 

39.53 

04 

.01 

04 

0.00 

04 

3.55 

04 

0.00 

04 

3.55 

04 

.01 

04 

51.45 

04 

0.00 

04 

0.00 

04 

51.45 

04 

1.35 

04 

4.06 

04 

100.00 
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(6) 
Item 


V.  EXPENDITURES 


Operation  and  maintenance  expenditures 

Other  expenditures 

Total  operation  and  maintenance  expenditures . 


Capital  outlay-current  revenue _ 

Capital  outlay-bond  sales 

Total  capital  outlay 


Interest  paid  on  long  term  debt- 


Debt  Redemption,  general  operations  bonds . 

Debt  redemption,  revenue  bonds 

Debt  redemption,  other  debt 

Total  debt  redemption 


Grant  total  expenditures . 


VI.  OUTSTANDING  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS 


General  operations  bonds  (6/30/62) . 

Redemption 

Sales 


General  operations  bonds  (6/30/61). 


Revenue  bonds  (6/30/62) . 

Redemption 

Sales 

Revenue  bonds  (6/30/61). 


Other  long  term  debt  (6/30/62)  . 

Redemption 

Sales 

Other  long  term  debt,  (6/30/61). 


Total  long  term  debt  (6/30/62). 

Redemption 

Sales 

Total  long  term  debt  (6/30/61). 


Change  in  total  debt. 


vn.  RATIOS 

Ratio  of  long-term  bonded  indebtedness  to: 

Assessed  valuation,  secured 

Assessed  valuation,  unsecured 

Assessed  valuation,  total 


Vm.  OTHER 

Total  long-term  debt,  ratios  interest  paid  to: 

Tax  collections 

Total  tax  receipts 

Bond  and  debt  redemption 

Interest,  bond  and  debt  redemption 


(7) 

Amount 

(S) 


8,346, 

8,346, 

11,956, 
51,100, 
63,056, 


112.00 

0.00 

112.00 

003 . 00 
838.00 
841.00 


6,490,886.00 

14,384,000.00 
0.00 
0.00 

14,384,000.00 

92,277,839.00 


205,151,500.00 

14,384,000.00 

-45,000,000.00 

174,535,500.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

205,151,500.00 

14,384,000.00 

-45,000,000.00 

174,535,500.00 

30,616,000.00 


195 


(8) 

Percent- 
age 


9.04 
0.00 
9.04 

12.95 
55.37 
68.33 

7.03 

15.58 
0.00 
0.00 

15.58 

100.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


14.92 


.90 

33.27 

.87 


18.77 

7.42 

45.12 

31.09 


NOTE:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

SOURCE:  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  California  Special  Districts,  1961-62,  Sacramento,  calculated. 


Examination  of  Group  VIII  indicates  that  interest 
paid  on  bonded  indebtedness  was  18.77  percent  of 
total  property  tax  collections,  and  was  7.42  percent  of 
total  revenues.  Interest  paid  amounted  to  45.12  per- 
cent of  bond  and  debt  redemption  payments,  and 
amounted  to  31.09  percent  of  interest,  bond,  and  debt 
redemption  payments. 


Since  the  law  does  not  specify  much  in  regard  to 
what  portion  of  total  revenues  may  be  used  for  in- 
terest payments,  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  here 
in  analyzing  the  significance  of  these  ratios.  However, 
if  examined  on  a  time  series  basis,  it  would  be  most 
revealing  to  discern  the  direction  of  expenditure 
trends  for  special  districts,  either  by  type  summary 
as  here,  or  for  each  district. 


196  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation 

Table  68  shows  that  a  total  of  279  special  districts  on  a  program-by-program  basis.  For  instance,  it  was 

have  their  own  assessors.  In  addition  all  irrigation  dis-  noted  above  that  fire  protection  provided  by  special 

tricts  (in  excess  of  100  not  studied  in  this  report)  districts  represents  approximately  one-third  of  the 

also  have  their  own  assessor.  There  seems  no  valid  total  fire  protection  expenditures  by  local  units  of 

reason  to  continue  this  duplication  since  the  county  government.  Special  districts,  in  this  instance,  provide 

assessor  must  assess  all  private  taxable  land  in  the  substantial  expenditure  services.  Whether  the  service 

county.  An  obvious  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  is  necessary,  in  that  whether  it  is  provided  by  special 

all  special  district  assessors  (as  well  as  the  remaining  districts   more   efficiently   and   economically   than  it 

city  assessors)  be  abolished,  and  that  their  work  be  would  be  by  cities  or  counties,  is  equivocal, 

merged  into  the  existing  county  assessors  offices.  On  the  other  hand  highway  and  road  maintenance 

by  special  districts  appears  to  be  completely  unjusti- 

TABLE  68  ^^  ^  t^at  ft  great  manv  districts  are  involved  along 

special  districts  WITH  their  own  district  Uttle          nditures  and    therefore,  services 

Type  provided.  In  this  type  of  situation  it  would  appear 

Name                                             Multiple       Single  ^xt  special  districts  should  be  abolished  entirely  and 

Drainage       —                                      l                 ~  tbe  maintenance  function  (of  whatever  sort)  be  taken 

ijevee ~~"~II 0                 8  over  either  by  the  counties  or  by  the  state  itself. 

Pe^fabatS^---:             IIZI    0                 0  The  final  point  indicated  is  that  some  separate  tax 

Pest  control  (citrous)  0                 0  or  revenue-producing  units,  such  as  flood  control  dis- 

Sanitary41!"— ~~~ -- ZZZZ—Z ------    0               17  tricts,  do  accomplish  functions  not  now  provided  by 

Sewer  and  sewer  maintenance 0  either  cities  or  counties.  Whether  or  not  their  func- 

Water  "(SS&Sta?*^1—  -  2?  80  tions  should  be  absorbed  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
Water  conservation  _  regular  government  bodies,  or  whether  their  services 
Water  (metropolitan)--  °  °  should  be  accomplished  by  the  state,  as  in  the  case  of 
Water  (municipal)  .  0  0  flood  control,  is  a  matter  which  would  involve  con- 
Water  replenishment 0                     0  • 

Water  storage 1                 ~»  siderable  further  study. 

Transit™161"  drainage  and  maintenance    fj                 J  It  therefore  appears  certain  that  an  analysis  of  the 

utility  (municipal)  0                 o  separate   tax   or   revenue-producing   units,   by   unit, 

Utility  (pu   ic)  -                            -  ^             —  using  the   above   developed   format,   would   indicate 

Total                                               41              238         279  whether  each  unit — or  type — could  be  economically 

iustified.    Justification   would  have   to   be   based   on 

Summary  "                              .      .                         .•    .              ,      .       ,  . 

_                                          ..      .          .  ...  whether  the  unit   is  simply  existing  and  absorbing 

Certain  points  appear  quite  clear  at  this  point,  even  K  ; 

though  this  report  has  not  attempted  to  examine  any  taxes-as  aPPears  to  be  the  case  wlth  the  «"** 

level  of  local  government  (including  special  districts)  maintenance  districts-or  whether  they  are  making 

in  detail.  Special  district  expenditures  are  most  re-  some  contribution  to  county  or  city  welfare  through  a 

vealing  when  they  are  examined  together  with  the  positive,  economic  expenditure  program  that  does  not 

various  other  local  unit  of  government  expenditures  duplicate  existing  city  and  county  programs. 
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